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2nd. Child Marriage in Mgeorn Tho Mysore Legislaturo rojectod by 31 votes to 
17 a noii-oflioial motion tor lonvo to introJaco a Bill to restrain the solaranizatloQ 
of child marriages la Mysore State. 

3rd. ShaMdgani Ourdwara Affair:—At 8 o’cloetc In tho evening 9,000 Muslima 
armed with ‘uaiidas’ and iron rods ap[tearod before the Ourdwara, in which equal 
number of Slklis armed with ktrpans were congregated to protect tho Ourdwara 
and challouges were oxchauged. Tho City Magistrate and high police officers 
hurried to tho spot and dispox'sod tho crowd after a mild lathi charge (the first 
since tho trouble began). The mounted and other police controlled tho situation. 

4th. 7%e Vioeroy visits quake area Ills Eicoolloncy tho Vlooroy and party 
proceeded to Quetta by special train. At Mastung, they wore rooolvod by the 
Khan of Kalat la whoso company they saw tho ruins caused by the earthquake. 
Tho Viceroy granted Interviews to ropro-seutatlvos of Hindu, Moslem, Sikh and 
other communities and acquainted himself with their difficulties. Ills Excellency 
visited tho refugoes’ camp. At a review of troops, tho Viceroy addressed them 
for the services rendered during tho earthquake. 

Bengal Congressman sentenced : —Dr. Indra Naraln Son Gupta was sentenced 
to two years’ rigorous imnrisonraont on a charge of sedition. Dr. Sen Gupta was 
tho General Secrot.ary of tlio Bengal Congress Nationalist Party. The charge was 
in connection with a snooch delivered by him at a public mooting at Deshanandhu 
Park, Calcutta, on April 0, to celebrate tho National Week. 

Sth. Fire Havoc in Abbottabad :^A flro which broke out in a sweetmeat shop la 
Abbottabad siiroad with such rapidity that In a few hours, tlio whole of the 
Indian bazaar area was destroyed Ineludlnii a MusHin mosque and a Hindu temple. 

7t!i. Dispute between Bombay and Madras Universities •.—The dispute between the 
Madras and Bombay Universities over tho recognition of their respective degrees, 
which reached an amicable solution In Soptombor 1934, was now renewed with 
tho result that tlio Registrar of the Bombay University announced that students 
from tho Madras University sookhig admission Into Bombay would not get final 
eligibility oortificatos. They would have to accept provisional admission which 
would bo confirmed or withdrawn as negotiations for settlement, which wero In 
progress between tho two Univor.sitio.s, snccoodcd or failed. 

8th. Sir T. B. Sapru on Unemployment “I think that a great deal can be done 
and oiiglit to bo done to relievo educated unemployment In thin oountry," said 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who arrived in Bombay after a brief tour abroad, studying 
how other countries wore tackling tlio question of unomploymant. Sir Tej, It will 
he roraombored, is tho Chairman of tiio Unomploymont Oomraittoo apnolntod by 
tho U. 1 '. Government. As a result of his tour, ho had oollootou valuable 
materials botli in England and Enropo. In England, tho Board of Education and 
the Ministry of Labour rondorod film valiiaolo assistance. At the League of 
Nations, he was able to got an advance copy of tho re^rt on the question of 
unomploymont to bo placed boforo the League from Dr. Ktoceenigg. Every 
oountry supplied him materials. 

Curfew Order in Lahore : Shahidganj Ourdwara Sequel In view of the 
serious communal disturbance, a curtow order was promulgated in Lahore 
prohibiting people from remaining outdoors from 8-30 p. m. till 5-30 a. ra. Eleven 
arrests wore made, when a orowu was dispersed near tlio Kotwall bv lathi charge. 
Tho city bazzars wore closed lu panlo. Armed parties patrolled tho oity. Preventive 
measures wore reported from mofussil centres also, In view of tho widespread com¬ 
munal footing. The situation took a grave oomploxion when a crowd of Muslims 
armed with staves came via Doliil Gate and attoraptod to force a way throngli 

3 
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the cordons of Police towards the Gurdwara, where the Mosque was being 
demolished. Reserves were at once called out to hold back the crowd who were 
beating their chests shouting “AIlali-o-Akbar, Ya All.” Practically all Important 

E olioe officers Including two Deputy Inspoctors-General of Police, the Senior 
uperintendent of Police, Inspectors, District and other Magistrates were on duty 
on the spot. H. E. tho Governor visited the city Kotwall, situated near the 
Gurdwara. 

11th. Bengal Governor on Terrorism :—His Evcellenoy the Governor of Bengal 
addressing tho police parade at Dacca referring to terrorism said that the situation 
to-day was certainly bettor—a good deal better than it was two or three years 
ago. Despite efforts that had lioen made to diminish the number of outrages, 
the terrorist virus was still active and malignant. Continuing Sir John Anderson 
said that an experiment was being tried of tho return of detenus In greater 
numbers to their liomes in cases whore responsible committees of non-officials 
were willing to exercise superintendence over them. He added, “Government 
have in contemplation other means by which it may bo possible to give detenus 
under proper security a chance to qualify themselves for occupations and to 
show that they moan to be good citizens.” Sir John furtlier said that there 
could be no slackening of tho pressure until Government were satisfied that 
terrorism as a political weapon had been abandoned. “I therefore call on the 
police to continue to do their utmost to unearth and break up tho secret orgaui- 
satlons and I trust that tlio public will in their own interests play their parts.” 

14tli. Another Shock at Quetta j—An earthquake shock of severe intensity, accom¬ 
panied by gargling sound and lasting for about iifteen seconds was felt m Quetta 
at about 11 o’clock in tho morning. Clouds of dust shot up tho Chiltan Mountain. 
Tho shook rooked tho city with groat intensity, and one of the walls in the Race 
Course which withstood the previous shock was now levelled. Some of tho 
residents, who clung to tho ill-fated city dotermiuod on salvage of their belongings 
before leaving Quetta, evacuated tlio city after tho shook. 

ISth. Situation in Lahore Tho District Magistrate, Lahore, promulgated an order 
under Section 144, Cr. P, 0. prohibiting mootings to discuss any matter connected 
with the demolition of tho Sluiiiidganj mosque within tho limits of tho Lahore 
district for a period of one month with offoct from to-day. A moating of Muslims 
was held in the Municipal gardens outsidu tho Mochi gate on tho 14tli July and 
thousands of Muslims wearing blue shlrhs gathered. Maulana Zafarali Khan ex¬ 
horted Muslims to unite under tho Islamic banner for tho restoration of tho 
mosque. A council of action was formed with Maulana Zafarali Khan ns ‘dictator.’ 
Sulisequently, Maulana Zafarali Khan .and four others wore arrested under tho 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and oxtoruod. 

16th. Benc/al Delimitation Committee's Report :—Tho Interim report of the Pro¬ 
vincial Advisory Committee on tho Delimitation of Constituencies was pub¬ 
lished. Under tho Communal Award 117 Muhammadan and 78 General seats were 
allotted to Bengal. Of the 78 Ooneral seats ono w.as to go to tho Hillmen’s oonstltuon- 
cy in tho Dariooling area. Of tho 77 seats 30 wore allocated to tho depressed 
classes by tho Poona Pact. 47 seats therefore remained to bo allocated. Tho Com¬ 
mittee decided that 17 General urban seats should bo allotted to Calcutta and other 
urban areas coming witliin tho scope of tho Bengal Municipal Act, The existing 
number of Muhammadan urban scats should bo malnt.ainod and 111 rural Muha¬ 
mmadan seats should bo allocated on a population basis. On this basis, to tako 
only one instance, Mymonsingh will havo 16 rural Muhammadan seats as against 
2 General seats 1 

20th. Situation in Lahore : Moslems Fired upon Fresh trouble broke out In 
Lahore to-day. Largo crowds of Moslems assembled, assuming from the beginning a 
violent attitude to the police. Despite charges by tho police and tho mounted polioe 
they refused to disperse except temporarily. Firing became necessary on five 
occasions after every effort to disperse tho crowds failed and after a warning had 
been issued by the Magistato The nurabor of killed was reported not to exceed ton. 
Tho situation was subsequently brought undor control. An order under Section 144, Or, 
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P. 0. was promulgated by the District Magistrate to bo effootive iu Lahore 
district for oue mouth, prohibiting an assombly of fl^e or more persons in further¬ 
ance of that purpose. Throe Muslims who were arrested on July 16 at the Shahi 
mosque for delivering spooolies in contravention of the Government orders were 
sentenced to an aggregate term of one year’s rigorous imprisonment and a fine of 
Ks. 75 each. 

22nd. Situation in Lahore The communal situation at Lahore considerably 
unproved, and the roads in tlie vicinity of the Kotwali which had previously been 
filled witli people were devoid of even small groups. The Moslems, however, held 
a mass mooting at the 'Wazirlchan mosque. Tno spooclies wore, it was understood, 
temperate enough, but the trend of the drsoussions appeared to be that they have 
decided to -resort to sending jathas to the Shahidganj mosque and, if these were 
arrested, to send other jathas. A Punjab Government communique stated that the 
situation was now undor control, but in view of the possibility of bands of Moslems 
from outside entering Lahore, necessary slops were taken to reinforce the troops 
and police. 

23rd. Seven Moslem jathaa wlio openly defied an official ban at Lahore were imme¬ 
diately sontoneod to six mouths’ rigorous impri.sonmont and fined. 

26th. Mr. Sarai Bose Released Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, who was a State pri- 
soner from February 1932 under Regulation III of 1818, was released unoondi- 
tionally. Mr. Bose was staying at the bedside of his ailing mother at Calcutta 
when the Deputy Coramissiouor of police, Southern Division, called and his first 
request was whothor he could go to the High Court. Permission was readily given 
despite the absence of the formal order of release. Mr. Bose immediately proceed¬ 
ed to the High Court whore he was warmly welcomed by friends. 

28th. Madras City Political Confereneo ;—Tho Madras City Political Conference 
was held at tho Congress House, Eoyapottah, under tho presidentship of Mr. 0. 
Ramalinga Koddi. Tho couforonco tiassod resolutions oiiining that tho Madras City 
Municipal Act Amending Bill was disappointing and reactionary, reooramonding to 
the Congress to frame a detailed suheme acoording to the Karachi programme, 
and reoommonding tliat tho ban on acooptanoo of Ministerial offices bo removed. 
The^ Conference also domaudod the dissolution of the Madras Council “as it has 
outlived its normal period of timo and is liopolessly unropresentativo.” 

30th. India Bill Debate in Commons :—When tho House of Commons assembled 
to discuss tlio nmondmonts made to tho India Bill by the Upper House, Mr' 
Winston Churchill suggested that thoro should bo a general discussion on the 
effect of tho Poors’ amendments, imt tlio Speaker snggestod that the amendments 
should ho taken soparatoly. The Houso agreed to this, and before it rose the 
only cliangos mado iu the Bill as adopted by the Lords wore five drafting 
alterations. Tlioso would bo considered by tho Houso of Lords on August 1. The 
Royal Assent on August 2. During the discussion on direct olootion Secretary 
to tho Council of State—amendment to Clauso 290~Mr. R. A. Butler (Under 
of State for India) explained tho effect of tho change introduced in tho 
Houso of Lords “where there had boon, on tho whole, general agroomeiit with 
regard to the weakuoss of tho original plan." Mr, Winston Churchill, commenting, 
twitted the Govenimont and suggested that they had “caved in in order to 
placate the Liberals,’’ Ho added that ho did not doubt that “the whole Bill was 
honey-combu<l with equally uusoimd devices.” The Lords’ amendment involving 
the principle of direct election to tho Council of State was agreed to without a 
division after Mr. Issac Foot, Sir Austen Chamberlain, Sir J. S. Wardlaw-Milue 
and Lord Eustace Percy had sjioken on it. 

3I»t. Detenus in Bengal Replying to a question in the Bengal Council, to-day, 
tho Homo Member submitted a statomeiit whicli .showed that thoro wore 80 detenus 
in jail, 1,4G8 in detoutiou cams, 704 in village domicile, 28 domiciled with 
relatives, 174 home domiciled and one confined in a sanatorium. There were 229 
terrorist prisoners in the Aiidaraaiis from tho -.Province. Replying to a supple¬ 
mentary question, ho said that tho Government contemplated sending more 
terrorist prisoners to the Andamans. 
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Congress Acceptance of Office :—Tho Workiiig Comraittoo of the All-India 
Congress came to tho conclusion that it was too early at present to decide 
whether Congressmen should accept oflicos under the now India Constitution. 


AUGUST 1935 

lit. Congress & Indian States Tlie Congress Working Committee defined Congress 
policy towards Indian States and States subjects, 

4tb> Police fire on Mob in Bihar :—Five wore killed and 7 were wounded when the 
Police fired on a Hindu mob, which attempted to invado a Muslim place of wor¬ 
ship in the village of Phonhora, district Champarnn, on tho occasion of 
Manavir Jhanda oelebrntiou. In all 30 rounds wore fired and 12 were hit, 
Tho incident was the climax of several days’ communal tension caused by 
a dispute over tho proposed route of a Hindu procession. Fearing 
trouble on the occasion of tho celebrations, officials intervened beforehand and 
secured a compromise regarding the route. Cut tlio Hindus were alleged to have 
violated the terms of the compromlso and attempted to attack tho “idgah." Find¬ 
ing that tho mob, which numbered 3,000, had assumed threatening attitude and 
would not obey orders to disperse, tho Sub-Divisional Officer, who was present, 
directed the armed police to open firo. 

5tfa. Joint Labour Board :— An imixirtant stop in tho direction of bringing about 
Trades Union Unity In tho country was taken by a Joint Conference of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress and the National Trade Union Federation which was 
hold at Lahore. As a result of the deliberations, tho above Conference changed Its 
name into All-India Joint Labour Board and appointed an Exocutivo. 

Democratic Swary Party A mooting of the Domooratio Swaraj Party was 
held at Akola, Dr. Moonje and Mr. M. 8. Anoy w'oro enrolled as members of tho 
party and Dr. Moonje was elooted to tho central council in place of tho late Mr. 
Karandikar, Mr. Kelkar withdrew his resignation from the presidentship of tho 
Party till the next annual meeting. The draft manifesto, whiun had been prepared 
after consulting Messrs. M. 8. Aney, N. C. Kelkar, B. S. Moonje, Jamnadas Mehta, 
L. B. Uhopatkar, G. A. (Jgalo and others, was tlion read and discussed. With 
certain changes, the manifesto was finally adojjted and it was resolved that Messrs. 
Kelkar and Aney should approach tho oxecutivo coramittoo of tho National Party, 
with the draft, to see whether tho two parties could join together to form an All- 
India Party. It was also resolved that the final result of negotiations should bo 
put for sanction before tho annual meeting which would bo hold in tho first week of 
October in Khandesh. 

Calcutta Europeans in Reforms The need for furthor organization by tho 
European community in view of tho coming Reforms was stressed by speakers at 
a meeting of tho Calcutta Bruch of the European Association. 

6th. Viceroy Designate of India -.—The Marquess of Linlithgow was appointed 
to succeed His Excellency Lord Willingdon as Viceroy, when the latter’s term of 
office expires in April next. 

7th. Charges were framed against 122 Moslems for boing members of an unlaw¬ 
ful assembly at Lahore. 

Tho work of tho police during the Lahore disturbances was praised by the Gov¬ 
ernor at a special parade. 

Forty-two Moslems tried at Bajshahi on a charge of assaulting several Hindu 
residents of Charghat. 

8th. Clause 8 of tho Bengal Dovolopraent Bill, fixing tho maximum rate of Improve¬ 
ment levy on agricultural land, was passed by the Legislative Council. 

Goodwill towards India was prominent at the Empire Pariiamentary Conference 
said Mr. K. L. Gauba on his return from England. 
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Tli 0 Madras Council rojoctod a proposal that tho clause providing for the oath of 
allogianoo by oounclllora ho dolotod from tho Hill amending tho Madras City 
Municipal £ot 

9th. The oommittooa of tlie Bongal National Chamber of Commerce and tho Indian 
Chamber of Coramorco intorviowod tho Bovonno Members in connexion with ine¬ 
qualities in income-tax administration. 

10th. Benda Riot—Official regret-.—tdr. K. P. Pando’s adjournment motion regarding 
the serious riot, arson and murder by soldiers of tlio King’s Regiment at vlllago 
Honda near Jubbulpore in tho course of which one villager died and 13 others 
wore injured, was carried in tho C. P. Council after nearly 2 houi'a’ discussion. 
Regret was expressed on behalf of tho flovornmont for the occurrence _ and an 
assurance was riven to tlio effect that both tho Civil and Military authorities wore 
doing their host to bring tho guilty persons on both sides to justice. 

Quiet was ri^storod in Lalioro and British troops woro withdrawn from all areas 
except the Ourdwara. 

A new all-India Party was formed at Bombay to uuito tho nationalist forces 
in India. 

Owing to heavy rains, floods woro reported from several parts of tho Punjab 
whore rail and road trafllc had boon suspended. 

llth. Protests against tho retrenohmont mon.siirc3 adopted by tho postal authorities 
were made at tho annual sos.sioa of tho All-India Postal and R. M. B. Confaronco 
hold at Allahabad. 

laih. Tho Governor of Bongal dealt with tho water-hyacinth problem whon at-' 
Kaj^shahi he gave a joint reply. 

Tho Bengal Bcvolopment Bill, which aimed at improving the rural areas, was 
])assod by tho Bongml Loglslativo Council. 

Striking tributes to tho rnomory of tho late Sir Devaprosad Sarbadhlcary wore 
paid by tho Calcutta Corporation and tho Bengal Legislative Council. 

Owing to incessant rain sovoral cotliorios at Jharla woro flooded. 

13th. Widespread Flood Havoc in Bengal :—Torrential rain in tho Chota Nagpur 
hills was responsible for grave floods in Soutli-Wust Bengal where widasproad 
havoc had been done. Tho Bamodar rivor, which was rosponslblo for tho devasta¬ 
ting floods of August 1913, had risen to an alarming height and was again threaten¬ 
ing tho fiu'tilo |ilains through which it flowed. Burdwan was the ohiof sufforor, 
the low-lying ureas of tho town being eight foot under wator._ This was duo to the 
embankment being broached in tliroo places. Railway sorvioos woro suspended, 
road communications interrupted and numerous huts swept away. No loss of life 
was reported, according to an official statement, but unofficial reports said that several 
fatalities oocurrod in the Burdwau district duo to tho oollapse of sorao huts. 
A reassuring sign, however, was tho drop in tlio water level of tho Damodar at 
Raniganj and there woro indications of a further subsidonoo. 

Flood in Punjab :—North India too, was in tho grip of floods, tho Ravi, Chonab 
and other rivers being in .simte. Sevontoon iiorsons woro drowned when a boat 
collapsed In the Ravi at Lalioro, wliilo at Ludhiana a man was killed under the 
debris whon liis house collapsed. Oujrauwala, in tho Rinjab, was in imminent dan¬ 
ger of further flooding. 

Idth. Flood Havoc in other Provinces :—Railway trafRo was considerably dis¬ 
organised by tho floods in Biliar and Bengal and oortain trains were diverted 
via tho main East Indian Railway lino. Eoports from the affootod aroas revealed a 
marked improvement in tho situation, tho Damodar rivor level having dropped 
approeiahly. A short-notico question in the Bongal Council elioltod tho 
fact that tlio innundatod areas in Burdwan town wero then praotioally dry. At 
'i'arakcswar, the Hindus’ sacred oity, flood water entered tho nrooinefs of tho 
temple tliero but not tho palace. An unconfirmed message said that the railway 
embankment was in clangor. Heavy rain was reported to have fallen in tho Chittagong 
district wlioro a village had boon submorgod by tho flooding of two rivers. Floods 
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also occurred in Assam and Burma. In Northern India the river Ravi rose still 
further, and preoautions to deal with any omergonoy wore taken by the authorities 
at Shahdara, near Lahore. 

Divergent views on the Govornmeut proposals for the delimitation of Bengal 
oonstitnoncios under the now constitution-, wore expressed in the Bengal Legislative 
Oonncil. 

The Indian Merohants’ Chamber drew Government’s attention to an alleged 
breach by Japan of the trade pact with India. 

ISth. Villagers in the flood-affootod areas of the Burdwan district wore faced with 
famine and relief measures were started by the Government. 

The debate on the Government’s proposals for tho delimitation of Bengal consti¬ 
tuencies ended in the Legislative Council. 

Sir Basil Blackett, Finance Member of tho Viceroy’s Executive Council from 
1922 to 1228, died from injuries sustained when a train crashed into his oar at a 
level crossing in Germany. 

16lh. The Bengal Legislative Council rejected a proposal by Mr. P. Banorjoo to 
abolish tho system of plural constituoncios in Calcutta. Mr. J. L. Banonoo’s 
proposals for the registration of medical practitioners working in tea gardens, 
ships and rural areas was also rejected. 

17lh. All India Journalists' Cmifcrenoe Tho All-India Journalists’ Conforonco 
was held at Calcutta under the presidentship of Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, M. L. C., 
Chief Editor, “Tito Leader”, f.'VUahabad. Tho Conference urged tho abolition of 
Indian States Protection Act, tlio Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act and Press 
Emergency Act, olijootod to tho maintenance of tho Press Officer in Bengal and 
demanded immediate _ abolition of I’ress censorship. An official resolution which 
evoked much discussion and which was eventually rejected by 51 votes to 49 was 
about tho training of journalists in Indian Universities. After passing a oompre- 
honsiyo resolution about tho welfare of working journalists, recommending 
recruitment of staff of different nows|iapors fi'om the register of unemployoa 
journalists kept by tho Journalists’ Association, tho Conferonoo decided to 
establish provincial associations all_ over the country asking them to be affiliated 
to the All-India Jouruali.sts’ Association, Calcutta, which was recognised as tho 
Central organisation. 

Hostile action by Upper Mohmand tribesmen on the Peshawar border 

necessitated air and land action to disperse a lashkar said to number 2,000. 

Nino ^licomon who had boon involved in a clash with Moslems wore sent for 
trial at iDacca 

A protest against tho Press Laws was made at tho Third All-India Press Cou- 
foronco in Calcutta. 

Tho C. P. Delimitation Commitloo’s report on the delimitation of constituoncios 
nudor tho new constitution was discussed iii the C. P. Legislative Council, 

18th. Mr. Sri Prakash who presided over an All-India Reception Committee 
meeting at Lucknow, was obliged to declare tho meeting null and void. 

Tho All-India Press Conforeiico protested at Government’s “competition” with 
lirivato-owncd newspapers. 


19th. Anti-Terrorist Conference Tho first Anti-Terrorist Conference under non- 
official auspices was hold at Dacca, Rai Baliadur Ramaprasad Chanda presiding. 
Resolution,s condemning terrorist outrages, and offoring full co-operotion to tho 
Government for tho eiadicatiou of the evil were adopted. The Conference 
suggested to tho Oovernmont to take immediate stops to provide more employment 
for Bengalis to relievo tho tension resulting from widospread unemployment. 

Tho Bengal Council considered a number of non-official measures including tho 
Race-course Betting Bill. 


20th. Cost of Detenus in Bengal :—Tho annual expenditure on detenus for tho 
period 1925-1934 was revealed in tho Bengal Legislative Council, Tho figures 
were Rs. 1925-26..,47,059, 1926-27...1,19,034, 1927-28,..1,38,159, 1928-29... 
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50,970, 1929-30,..2,211, 1930-31... 1,50,877, 1931-.32...9,09,945, 1932-33...13,15,622, 
1933-34...19,77,340, 1934-35,..21,46,,587. Pigiiros for t!ia iipkeep and maintenanco 
of dotontlon oamps from tho timo of tlioir ostabllslimont woro given as 



1931-32 

1934-35 


Ks. 

Rs. 

Buxa 

2,93,701 

1,49,254 

Hljll 

3,97,643 

3,04,000 

Borharaporo 

42,716 

4,23,243 

Booli 

62,889 

7,08,490 


A resolution urging tlio api)ointmont of a committoo to Inquire into the working 
of tiio Co-opurativo Uepartmont was lost in tlio Bongal Logisdativo Counoil. 

Till) people in Burdwau district woro In groat disti' 0 .ss owing to tlio havoo wrought 
by tlio recent floods and tliousauds were living on palm trees, 

21»t. Indian Chambers of Commerce and Glass Industry :—The Qovornraont of 
India replied to tho Fudorntion of Indian Chambers of Commoroe letter con¬ 
cerning tlio Tariff Board’s ro|)ort regarding iirofoction to tlio glass industry. “Tlie 
Oovornmont of India, wliilo of tlio opinion that no good obioot would bo served by 
discussing in detail tho various arguments put forward by your committee, em- 
piiatiealiy repudiate as entirely false tho suggestion that their actions and doolsions 
were In any way lulluoiieed by consideration of tlio iirobablo effects of granting 
jirotoction on tho Interests ropreseutod l>y Imperial Choralcal Industries or any 
otlior companies ooncoruod witli tho import of cliomioals into India.” 

2ZniJ. Emnire Parliamentary Ci 
Association’s Couferonoo was 
Prosldont of tho Assembly, on 
tlio oonforenoe provided an exoollent opportunliy 'for rop'rosentatlves of various 
countries ooming into Intimate contact and exchanging views on economio 
questions affecting tiio British Emidro. As tho main object of the oonforenoe was 
only to bring about contact, no formal resolutions woro passed. Tho coneonsus of 
opinion among tlia delegates roprosontlng various countries of tho British Empiro 
appeared to bo tliut tlio parliamentary form of government was tho best, Inspito 
01 recent hapjionings in certain Eurojiean countries which liad made certain people 
doubt tho omcioncy of tho I’arliamontary form of Oovornment. Tho Indian delega¬ 
tion supported tlio parliamentary form of govurnmout, 

25th. Communal Rioting at Serundcrabad i—Tliroo persons wore killed ami 88 
injured as a result of tlio oommuual-rlot wliicli broke out iu Sooundorabad on 
Prlday niglit following a dispute liotwoon Hindus and Moslems over a Hatlijatra 
preoBssloa near a mosque. Armed poliee pickets woro guarding tlio town, and a 
company of tlio North Statfordsliiro Regiment was ordered to hold itsolf in readi¬ 
ness in case of emergency. Stray a.ssaults and acts of liooliganlsm continued but 
timely action by the Ilydcrabad St,ato Police prevented a largo number of Hyderabad 
Moslems from entering Bocundorab.ad limits. 

An agitation against tlio Oovornmont Resolution on educational reorganization 
in Bongal was lauucliod at a meeting lield in Oaloutta. 

26th. Bengal Public Security Bill :—Tlio Bengal Legislative Council jiassod witliout 
a division the _ Bengal Public Security (Extending) Bill witli tho non-official 
amendment limiting tho life of tho Bill for throe years instead of hvo years as 
originally proposed. Tlie object of tlio Bill wliich replaces tho Bongal Public 
Security Act of 1932, wlion it lapses on Docembor'Sl noxt, was to uoufor special 
power on the local Oovornmont to onablo tliera In case of emergency to combat 
tlio activities subversive of law and order and prejudicial to public security, for 
tlie sujiprossion of wlilcli tlie ordinary jiowors of tlio Oovornmont woro inadequate. 

An atmosphere of calm prevailed in Secunderabad but reports were rooeived of 
a few stray assaults in somo of tho main streets. 

27th. A statement on tlio flood situation in Burdwan and tho relief measures adopt¬ 
ed by the Ooverumont was made in tho Bengal Council. 


nfereme Tlio work of tho Empiro Parliamentary 
(loscrlbod in an interview by Sir Abdur Radim, 
Ills return to India yesterday. 


y oir ADuur rtauim, 
Sir Abdur said that 
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Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose was accorded a civic reception by tho Calcutta Cor¬ 
poration In the Town Hall. 

Acute distress owing to flood damage was reported from various river districts 
of Bengal but tho situation In Assam was more reassuring. 

28th. Future of Bengal Detenus :—Tho action which the Bengal Oovornmont 
Intended to tato to make tho dotonus “aoo tho error of tholr ways and to booomo 
useful citizens,’’ was outlined by IBs Exoolloncy tlio Governor of Bengal 
when ho addressed tho mombora of tho Bengal Logislatlvo Couuoil. Tho Ooveru- 
inont, said IBs Bxcollonoy, had decided upon giving to oarofully selected detenus, 
at the expense of tho State, a training which would enable them to assist in 
developing the natural resouroos of tho country both to their own profit and to 
tho advantage of tho country at largo. It wa,s proposed, continued the Governor, 
to train suoh dotonus In those forms of agrlculturo—fruit-farming, kitchen 
gardening and tho like—“In which there Is scope for tho Intelligence and orga¬ 
nizing power of tho bhadralok youth which have hitherto boon neglooted.” On 
the Industrial side training would bo given In tho manufacture of articles which 
would yield a fair profit and at tho same time help to make tho province solf- 
snfficlont. At tho end of tho period of training those dotonus would bo released, 
said Sir John Anderson, provided tholr conduct and tholr general attitude had 
been found to bo satisfactory. Tho Governor made it clear, however, that the 
Government oould never i^roo to a general roloaso of dotonus. “On previous 
occasions wlien terrorism has been brought under control detenus who wore held 
in custody as a iirovontlvo moasuro wore sot at largo. Witliln a short time of 
their release terrorist activity broko out again, and it was fouud that it was the 
released dotonus who had boon most activo In reviving tho movomont. 


SEPTEMBER 1935. 

l«t. Indian Sympathy mth Abyssinia :—A mass meeting was held under tho auspices 
of tho Bombay Congress Soolaliat Party, In the JInnah Ball, to observe tiro **A11- 
India Abyssinia Bay.” Mr. Yusuf Mwiorally presided. A rosolntlon oxtoudlng 
fraternal feelings to Abysslnlans, condemning the aggression of Italian “Imporlallsm” 
and olTorlng grootlngs to Abysslnlans on tholr bold docislou to prosorve their in¬ 
dependence, was passed. Tho mooting called upon tho moroantllo community of 
the City to resist attempts of Italian agents to purchase stores of war materials 
for use against Abyssinia and appealed to organise labour, particularly to transport 
workers in docks and Hallways, to rofuso to handle such goods. “Abyssinia Bay” 
was observed In Allahabad. A public mooting was addressed by Aenarya Krlpa- 
lani, Gunoral Secretary of tho Ckmgross and others. Speakers condomnod tho 
attitude of Italy against Abyssinia. In Nagpur and Lucknow also public meetings 
wore held and apooohes woro made sympathising with, Abyssinia and resolutions 
opposing war were passed, 

Mayavaram Political Conference :—Tho Mayavaram Taluk Political Conference 
was held at Mayavaram, under Bio presidontahip of Mrs. Lakshmipathl. In her 
address, the preddont referred to tho sad plight of tho mirasdara and ryots of tho 
Tanjore district and criticised tho Qovornmont’s land rovonno policy. Sue stroasod 
tho Importance of Khaddar, and exhorted the public to glvo a fitting reception 
to the Clongress President, Babu Hajendra Prasad during his tour in those parts 
in October next. Tho conference adopted resolutions favouring tho acceptance of 
offloe hy Congress, condemning the Increase of land tax and praying for a graded 
system of taxation on land as In tho ease of Incomes. 

2nd. Criminal Law Amending Bill :—Sir Beniy Cralk, Borne Member, Inti'oduced 
in tho Assembly tho Criminal Law Amendment Bill. It proposed to glvo pormanont 
effect to Sections 7 and 13 dealing with provisions against plckotlng, and oonforrlng 
powers on tho Government to take action In oonnootion with places used for pur¬ 
poses of unlawful Association. Tho Government retained tholr existing powers for 
control of the Press and of unauthorised news-shoote and newspapers. 
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3rd- Indian Troops in Ahyssinin : Army Secretary's Reply to Assembly Criti¬ 
cism ;—A.n adjoui'iimeiit motion rulating to tlio sending' of a small oontingont of 
troops to Addis Ababa without consnltiug tlio legislature was allowed in the 
Assembly on the strict understanding that its discussion should involve no 
comment on llritish foreign policy, Commont on such policy, however, 

continually came to tho surfaco and Mr. J. O. Aolioson (Foreign Secretary) 
had constantly to intci'po.so that this was happoning. The rneinber who 
introduced the iiGnsuro motion pointed out that a “war was brewing” and 
said that tho House wanted an aasuranoa that Indian troops wculd not bo sent 
“to participate in this war” witout the vissembly being consulted. Mr. G. R. F, 
Tottenham (A.rmy Secretary) tsxplainod that tlio contingent to Addis Ababa was a 
small one, that its purposo was to safeguard tho lives and property of British 
subjects in /Ibyasinia—most of whom wore, in fact, Indians—and that at tho time 
it was dispatohul tho Assembly was not in session and, thurofore, could not be 
consulted. The motion was withdrawn after a dubato lasting about tbroo-quarters 
of an hour, but not before a rnerabor liad -made tho suggestion—whioli tho Army 
Secretary nndortook to consider—that it might be as well to havo some sort of 
standing committeo, like tlio Standing Finance Committee, which could readily ha 
consulted on matters involving the transference of Indian troops abroad. 

Pi. Nehru Released Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru was roloascd from tho Almora 
Jail following a cable received by the Viceroy that Mrs. Nehru, who was in a sana¬ 
torium in Germany, was seriously ill. 

4th. Aerial Bomhiny on North-West Proniier disapproved : Army Secretary's 
Reply :—The Govarumont sustained two defeats in tlio Assembly—ono on a motion 
reoommonding that irnrnodiato steps bo taken to equip State Railway; workshops 
with plant and machinery to onsnro tho mamifacturo of all locomotive require¬ 
ments and ilie other on a motion relating to “tho bombing of innocent women and 
children in a trana-Fronticr village by tho Royal Air Forco,” The first motion— 
which tho Opposition carried by C5 votes to 45—opened tho way to a general 
discussion about wlietliar Indian industrialization was being subordinated to the 
interests of British commerce. The Finance Member (Sir James Grigg) denied t^t 
such was tlie case. Tlio particular point of tlio other motion, which the Opposition 
carried by (17 votes to 44, was that bombing from the air was an inhumane way 
of dealing with Frontier disturhanous, and tho mover’s general thomo was an indict¬ 
ment on Government’s whole Frontior policy. ITo implied that such distnrbancos 
as had reoentiy been occurring “wore artificially stimulated” and that “tlio stops 
taken to deal with them wore quite disproportionato to their gravity.” The Array 
Secretary (.Mr. 0. R. F. Totteuliara), in reply, argued that air action was tho most 
humano and eccmoraical way of luindliiig tribal disturbimees and that, in any oaso 
befors a village was bombed, tho population was given at loast two days’ notice 
to evacuate it. The Pre.sideut (Sir Abdur Rahim) informed tho Iloiiso tliat tho 
Governor-Gonoral liad di.sallowod tho adjourumont motion “to discuss tho failure of 
tho Government to institute an inquiry into tho Slialiidganj firing bouauso that 
subject could not bo discussed without detrimont to tlio public interest,” 

5th. Sir rienry Craik (TTorae Member, Oovornmont of India) moved oonsidoration of 
the now Criminal Law Amendment Bill in tho Legislative Assembly. 

Twenty-one members of a hostile lashkar wero killed and 59 wounded in an 
engagement with Britisli and Indian troops in tho Gandab Valley. 

6tfa- Tho dobato on tlio now Criminal Law Amondment Bill was contlunod in tho 
Legislative Assembly. 

Eostriotion of produce and restriction of factory-output w'oro among tho plans 
suggested at a meeting of the Indian Chamber to romody tho present low trend in 
Juto prices. 

7lh. ''Red" L eaflets in Chittagong Tho proolaimod area in the nortliern quarter 
of Chittagong was plastered 'vith loaflota in Bengali, which were removed by the 
police. Tlio leaflets wero of two kinds, ono addressed to students inciting them 
to terrorism and tho other with tho caption “indopondonoo”, addressed to leading 

4 
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wortei'S of anti-teiTovist organisations, warning thorn against misroprosontation of 
faots and suppovt to Government in tlieir own interests and threatening thora 
wiUi vioh neu imcl death if they eontiniiod to persist to do false propaganda against 
tlio country. The ieaflets wei-o issued undor tho name of Snrya Ganatantra 
Senaui, Cliittagong (iSiirya Ncpablicaa Ariny). 

8th. "■Anti-Repression Day A j)uhlic meeting was hold at Nagpur under tho 

aiis|iices of tho Trade Union Congress in connection with tho ‘Anti-Repression’ 
Day, and a lesolution was passed, condonming tho repressive policy of tlio Govern¬ 
ment, and protesting against tlio Criminal Law Amendment l!ill and tho Bengal 
rriilic Safety Act, Tho resolution further crillod ii|)on all elected, especially 
Congress representatives in tho Assembly, to resign their seats and oi'ganiso mass 
agitation against the Bill. Prior to tlio meeting about 500 workers took out a 
Red Flag procession to jirotost against reprc.ssivo laws. 


10th, Protection for Indian Textile Indiislry .—In pursnanco of the Mo.dy-Loos 
Pact and Sir .losepli lihoru’s promise in tho Assembly, tho Government 6f India 
decided that an enquiry should he oiitrustod with a Special Tarilf Board, with a 
view to find out the extent of piotection required by tlio Indian Textile Industry 
again.st British manufacturers, constituted as follows : Sir Alexander Murray 
IPrcsident), Mr. Fazal Ihrahim Rahimatullah and Dowan Bahadur A. Ramasvvarai 
Miidaliar iMombersl, The terms of refci'onco required the Special Tarilf Board to 
recommend, ou a review of the prosont conditions and in the light of oxporionoo 
of tho offiiotiveuess o( tho existing duties, tlio level of duties nooussary to afford 
adequate protection to tho Indian Cotton and Textilo Industi'y against the imports 
from tho United Kingdom of cotton jiiueegoods, cotton yarn, fabrics of artificial 
silk and mixture fabrics of cotton and artidcial silk. 

12th, Tlio Legislative Assembly rejected bv 71 votes to Cl, the Oovernmont’s motion 
that tho new Criminal Law Anicudmcnt Bill bo taken into consideration. 

13th. Two Government Bills, both of them intended to extend labour legislation in 
India, wcj'o introduced in tlie Legislativo Assembly, 

Tho Assam Ijegi.slativo Council discussed a matter in connexion with the scheme 
for the ostublislimeiit of a university in the provinco. 

The final reports of collections made thi'oughout India for Tlioir Majesties’ Silver 
Jubilee Fund, show that tho total would almost, if not quite, roacJi Rs. 133 lakhs. 

14th. Benda Ahirdar Case : Charyes Framed nejainst Soldiers : —In tho trial of 19 
British soldiers of tho First Battalion King’s 'Regiinont in the Benda village raid 
oast- Mr. E. Siiolson, I. C. S. Additional District Magistrate, committed to Sessions, 
3 soldiors on charges of rioting and iiidcceut assault, tlireo on a chgrge of rioting, 
one on charges of rioting and causing wanton damage, another on charges of riot¬ 
ing and ai'son and three and others on charges of rioting and murdor. Eight 
soldiors were discliarged. Tho facts of tho case, ns sliown by tho charge-sheet, 
woro tliat on tho night of ,Iuly 17, Rrivato Kennedy of tho King’s Regiment went 
out for a cycle ride near Karundi village and was sot upon villagers, who chased 
him up to Benda villago. Benda villagers rescued him, lu rovoiige, a party of sol¬ 
diers from tho Roginicnt raided the village of Benda mistaking it for Karundi, and 
set lire to huts and damaged property. A party of villagers was assaulted and 
mole.sted, one of them being fatally wounded in trying to rescue his daughter. 
Seven villagers were also being tried by tho City Magistrate, Jubbulporo, on charges 
of rioting and causing grievous hurt to I’rivato Kennedy. 

An intensified campaign against terrorism wa,s outlined by tho secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Chittagong anti-terrori.st organisation. 

The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce submitted to Government their pro¬ 
posals for checking the growth of “mush-room” Insurance companies and enooura- 
ing good business. 

Tho Assam Legislative Council voted a motion to establi.sh a separate High 
Court at Bhillotig. 

The Berate of Calcutta University decided to delete that part of the Uni¬ 
versity regulations which jirovidcs an ago limit for admission to the matriculation 
examination. 
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15th. Thirty thousand troops worn conooiitr.atod botwoen Peshawar and Katsal as a pre¬ 
liminary to largo-soalo opuratioiis against Jiostilo Mohammaiid tribosmon, 

16th. Vii'eroya Address to Legislature :—In an .appeal for a spirit of toleranoo and 
goodwill among all sootions of tlio poopio, His Evcellenoy tho Yiooroy, when ho 
addressed both Houses ot the Central Legislatiiro at Simla yesterday, repeated his 
recent warning about tho shadow of communal strife over India and aimounoed 
his decision to return to the Assembly in a recoraraondod form tho Criminal Law 
Amondment Bill which tho communal unrest had rendered essential. Communal 
unrest, said the Viceroy, was a more sorions danger at tho present time than it 
had boon for yoars past. Tho (;onnti’y wa.s on the eve of important Constitutional 
changes, and ho cousidorod it his imper.ativo duty to use such powers as ho 
possessed to seonre that tho transfer of tho m'aintonanoo of poaeo and good 
government in tho now Provincial Oovernmonts was to bo made in tlio most 
favourable conditions. Dangerous snbver.sivo movonients wero still active, declared 
Lord Willingdon, and ho sliarod tho opiuimi of tho Provincial Oovernmonts that a 
retention of tho powers given in the Criminal Law .Amendment Bill was essential 
in lioeping theso movomonls in olioclc. Speaking of tlio Reforms, the Viceroy said 
ha conid give no indication as to tho precise time of their introduction, hut tho 
Govornmont would spare no elTorts to iutrodncu tho now order at tho earliest 
liossiblo date, llo observed that nothing was to bo gaiiiod hy working the now 
Constitution iu a spirit of mero destniolion or by abandoning constitutional 
methods. Jj.itor in tho day tho Legislative Asscrnhly ' rofiisod, by 09 votes to .57, 
loavo for rointrolnotion of tlio Criminal Law Amond'mont Bill as roeommondod by 
His Excollency tho Viceroy, Tho Congros.s Party worn not present in tho 
Assembly Chamber during the address, but. tho Congr'oss Nationalists wero. 

Criminal Law Bill llejeetod again :—Sir Hoiiry Craik moved rn-introdnotion of 
the Criminal Law Bill in (ho A.ssembly with, the Viceroy’s roooinmendation. Mr: 
Desai oiiposod the Bill and said that if there,was any oou.stitutional sense in the 
House, it would refuse iutroduct.ion out of loyalty to its own verdict which, though 
recorded by a majority, bccamo a verdict of tlio ilouso. Tho Ex'ooutivo moroly 
wanted its deoroo to bo registered and uo law, no constitution and no domooraoy 
mattered to thorn, Ho rcmhided the Oovoriunent tlmt a iiajior belonging to tko 
friendly Press bud tlio dooency and honesty to rooognisc tliut on analysis the .Assom- 
bly’s verdict was tlio verdict oP tho bulk of rho country. On tho Ilouso dividing, 
the motion tor leave to iiitroduco tho Bill was refirsod by a majority of 12, the 
voting bein'; GO to 57. 

17th, An adjournment motion to discuss tho dis|)atch of Indian troops to Abyssinia 
was withdVaiVii aftor 40 minutes’ dissenssion in tho Council of State, 

A non-official Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Arnendment Act of 1003 was dis- 
cussod in tJio Legislative Assornhly. 

Tho Assam Criminal Law .Ameiidmoiit Bill rvas p,a.ssGd in the .Assam Council. 

18tb. Till) Council of Stato passed a resolution urging tho India Oovornment to tako 
early stops to pass legislations to iirovcnt the salo of spurious drugs. 

Tho Assembly returrod tho Motor A^ehiclcs Act Amondment Bill to a Soloot 
Committoo. 

A iion-offioial Bill to rojioal tho Criminal Law Amondmont Act of 1908 was dis¬ 
cussed in tho Assembly. 

Tlio liomuK of over 20 Ti,al)our loader.s in Bombay wero simultaneously raided by 
tho pohco wlio woro said to havo found lilej'at.iiro of an ubjcctionablo churaetor. 

19th. Tho Coiigi-oss Party’s resolution demanding an inquiry into tho liandling of 
relief, salvage and evacuation mcasuio,s during tho roccut Quetta eartliqimko, was 
defeated in ihu Assembly. 

20lh. Shahidsanj Da More than a lakh of Muslims gathered at tho Badshahi 
mosque, Lahore, to olfor prayers, which woro led by tho “.Dictator,” Pir .larnat 
Ali Shah. Aftenvards a procossion was taken out towards tho Aloohigato where a 
mammoth meeting was hold. At the meeting tho “dictator” aniiouucod that before 
deciding on tho lino of campaign lio would consult Ulomus all over India. As a 
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precaution, the authorities called out a detachment of Royal ISoots whioh was 
standing by at the Kotwali, near the scone of firing in July last. 

The Legislative Assambiy discussed the Indo-Burmese Tribunal’s report on 
financial settlement between the two countries upon separation. 

A resolution conveying the disapproval of the House of the floatation of sterling 
loans by tlie Secretary of State for India, was lost without a division in the 
Council of State. 

The Government’s plan to reorganiso primary and.secondary education in Bengal 
was considered at a publio meeting in Calcutta. 

21st. Bengal Soeialista' Co«/erc«ccRosolut’ons condemning the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment’s policy of detention without trial, oxbo-ting all Congressmen to disapprove 
the willingness on tho part of a section of -.thorn to accept ministerial offices under 
the new constitution, opining the development of fnndamontal demands and 
rights of the masses as tho only solution of tlio communal problem, supporting 
Abjssinia’s doterminatioii to retain her freedom and urging the organi.sation of 
peasarts througiiout the country, were adopted by the Bengal Provincial Socialists’ 

Conferenco held at Calcutta under tlio presidontship of Mr. Jay Prakash Narain. 

Before the commencement of tho proceedings, tiro Police raided the hail and 
removed some of tho posters concerning detenus. Towards the mid-day sitting, 
several members of the Labour Party wl o were allowed to enter the hall as 

visitors created an obstruction, des[uto tlie President’s request. Tlie House, 

tliereupon, suspended business and I'oinoved the obstructionists. The situation was 
controlled before the arrival of tlie police. 

24th. A Council of Stato rosolution urging that tho number of cadets admitted in 
the Military Academy at Behra Bun annu.ally bo raised from 60 to 120, was 
opposed by tho Commandor-in-Chiof and rojeoted. 

India’s case for refoi-ms was spoiled by Congress threats of boycott and “bungling" 
by Mr. Gandhi, said Sir Ciiimaiilal Setaivad in an appeal to all parties to work 
the new constitution. 

A Congress Bill to repeal tho Criminal Law Amendraont Aot of 1908 was taken 
into consideration in tho Assembly. 

25th. The Indio Govornmont’s ^ roport on tho working of tho Ottawa Agreement 
during 1934-35 was prosentod in the Assemly by tho Commerce Member. 

By 53 votes to 10 the Council of State agreed to tako into consideration the 
Bill to amond tiie Criminal Law Amendment Act in the form recommended by 
the Oovernor-Goneral. 

The need for development of civil aviation in India was stressed by the Govern¬ 
ment sjiokesraan in the Assembly when voting on demands for supplementary 
grants was taken up. 

26th. The Assembly adjourned sine die after rejecting the roport of tho Amery 
Tribunal on financial sottleraont between India and Burma. 

The Council of State passed tho Criminal Law Amoudmont Bill as certified by 
tho Governor-Genera!. 

30th. Crisis in Jute Industry in Bengal :—Tho origin of tiie crisis in the jute 
industry was traced by Mr. S. K. Scott wlion lie presidod over a special general 
meeting of tho Indian Juto Mills Association at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta. The 
meeting was convened to consider a rosolution to tlie elfeot that six clear calendar 
mouths’ notice should be givuu by tiio Association to thu five outside Mills termi¬ 
nating the pre.seiit working agreement as from March 31 next. The resolution 
was carried unanimously. Every effort, said tho chairman, had been made to 
bring about a reconciliation of tho conflicting interests involved, but all endeavours 
had failed and tlio demands of one signatory to tlie working agreement, whioh had 
precipitated the crisis, had not-been fulfilled. Tbo signatory had not carried out 
his throat to withdraw from tho arrangoment, but it was vital for tho Association 
to dooido upon its futuro cour,se of action. Mr. Scott then referred to tho 
Govorumont momoraudum and pointed out tliat the only course of action left to 
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the Committea of tlia Afssootatioa was to proooed with the preparation of a 
schema of vationaUzation of the indostry, as suggestod by the Government, the 
first stop in which was to dotormine tiia present working time arrangement by 
giving the requisite six. months’ notiue, which tho resolution would put into effect. 
Thure would bo no question of dutermining tho present agroemont without ^ another 
agreement ready to siiceced it, and this must bo decided by tho Assocoiation at 
a later date. 


OCTOBER 1935 

l«t Bombay Special Powers Act ;—Moving the Bombay Special (Eraergency) Powers 
Act Amendment Bill, whicli sought to make jiormanent the provisions of the'.Speoial 
Powers Act of 1932, which was due to lajise on Becomber 15, 1935,'Sir Robert Bell. 
Home Merabor, saiif tliat tiie olq'ect of the Bill wu.s to deal effectively with Com¬ 
munism terrorism, instigation of iion-payracnt of land revenue and Civil Bisobodi- 
onoo. The Heine Member dealt with tlie lust throe quickly, romarking that whue 
Civil DisobecUi nee liad been suspended, still it had many open advocates. _ Instiga¬ 
tion of non-payniont of land rovemie was not a eiirainal offence and organised non¬ 
payment lor ]).')litiial purpo.siis could not be dealt with olfoetively by tho ordinary 
law and he asked whethor it would bo fair to let tho instigator go free wlulo tha 
poor oultivato) sulferod. Be thought that Bombay was fortunately comparatively 
free from terrorisiu. There were still manifestatieus of terrorism. But tho groatast 
danger was Ci mmunism, wlii<.di was growing seriously and taking a lirm footing in 
largo indiustrial cities, e-xploilingitlio gricvaiicos of industrial workers. 

4th. Bombay Special Powers Bill . —After tmii’-fiil! days’ dobato, the Bombay Coun¬ 
cil passed iiy 53 votes to 30 tiui first reading of tha Bombay S))oeial Powers Ex¬ 
tending Bill ai anioiided. The Bill as iutrodueod soiiglit to raake^ pormauent tha 
provisions of Bombay Special Powers Act of 1932 which was lapsing on the 31st 
Decombor 1935, But tlio Huuso accepted an amemlment extending tho Act only 
till 31st Doocinbor 1938, tho Guvernmoat supporting, 

13th. Sntnbay Depressed Classes Decision :—Complete sov'oranco of tho Depressed 
Class from the Hindu fold and cmbrauiiig any otlior religion guaranteeing' them 
equal status and treatment witli otlicr mombers of tho faith was the gist of a reso¬ 
lution passed unauiinously at the Bombay I’residonoy Doprossod Classes Conference 
hold to-diiy at Yeula, Nasik District. The resolution was adopted on the 
advice Dr.' Ambotlkar. He bitterly reconutod tlie treatment meted out by caste- 
Hindus to Uiu'ijaiis. So far, he said, they liad been un.suooesslul in their efforts to 
bring about a tihaugo of heart and it was futile to waste their energies and money 
in further trying to got redress and work in liarmouious oo-oporatiou. Ho declared 
that after deeply pondering ovei- a way out, ho liad come to tho conclusion that 
(lie best way was comjdote sevoranco from tho Hindu fold. “IVe shall cease our 
figlit for equality wliero we ai-o denied it. Hecauso we liave the misfortune to call 
ourselves Hindus, wo aro ti’catod thus. If wo wore morabors of anothor faith, none 
would dare treat us so.” 

J4lh. Labour ieaders caused an njirn.ar at a meeting of Bombay Socialists called to 
disousB tlie ipieslion of acceptanco of otlleu under tlio now constitution. 

Mr. F, K. James told Anglo-Indians in Madras that tlioy must bo united and 
organized to meet tho new situation faoiiig (heir community under the reformed 
constitution. 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri strossed India’s need for citizens capable of instinctive 
sound jndginent to safeguard them against being misled by political and eoonomio 
“quackdootors,” 

17th. Bombay Special Voieers Bill Passed :—Tlie Bombay Council passed to-day 
the Bill to amend tho Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers .Act of 1932. Rao 
Bahadur K. K, luilo opposed disunssion on tho third reading of tho Bill in a lengthy 
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BpeGchj in whioh ho said that the Covornmeiit hy passing tlie Bill were arming the 
executive witli extensive powers, whioh would affect and lower political tone and 
public spirit to such a level that rosponsiblo Ooveriimont would be a moeliery. 
Iweuty-thre^ members of tlio Opposition then walked out and the third reading was 
passed by 49 votes against 4. 


ISthp Terrorism on the Decline, :—Tho loport on tho Police administration in 
liengm I residency for tho year 19.14 stated that steady pressure by all forces of 
against terrorist organisations in the proviiico had resulted in 
another oonsidorablo decrease in these outrages and the situation as a whole, 
improved due to the incarceration of the chief leaders but there was always tho 
danger and likelihood of now loaders arising and forming parties, whioli might 
peifoim isolated acts of terrorism. Excluding cases that occurred in tho jurisdic' 
non of Calcutta Police, tlioro wore 14 outrages and otlior crimes committed in 
Bengal by terrorists in 1934. 

The All-India Congress Committoo at Madras adopted tlio declaration of Congress 
policy on Indian States. 

20th. Communal Boycott in Lahore :—Tlio Criminal Law Amendment (Picketing) 
Act was Rjipliod for tlio first time in eoiiiicctioii with the recent communal movo- 
ment for economic solf-siiiriciciicy or lioyoott in Laliore, when Police aiT 0 .sted 
some Moslems on a charge of piokoliii'; a Hindu s!io)i. Tho accused were alleged to 
have attempted to poi'.siiadc Ibroo Mo.slcm cuslomcrs to roturn cloth purchased hy 
them from a Hindu shop, leading to an altercation. In tanotlier casu, four Hindu 
youths connooted witli tho recently started lliiuhi vcgotablo market, it was alleged, 
carried away from a Hindu hawker vegetables, wliicli tho aggressors behoved tho 
hawker had surreptitiously bonglit from tho Moslem market with tho intention of 
selling them to tho Iliiidus as Hindu vogetablos. All the four persons were arrested 
on a ohargo of highway robbory. 

21st. Nasilt Hindus' Assurance to Ilarijans :—I’osolutioiis assuring Ilarijans full 
cqiiajity immediately in social, civic and educational spliores and proposing tho 
starting of couiitry-wido propaganda through socio-ruligious organisations to 
eradicate untouchubility were passed at aii iiifomal couforoiioo of leading Hindus 
of Nasik, attended iiy a very largo gathoriiig including Jtoformists, Coiigrossmou 
and Sanatanists, under the prosideiitsliip of 8hri iSliankaraeharya of Karvir 
Math, Hr. Ivurtokti. Tlio Slmiikanicharya oxi>rcssod wilingness to accord tho support 
and sanction of his math for tlio purpose and a deputation of live, composed of 
Bralimiu and .noii-Brahinin leaders, a ('ongressman and a lliudii Maliashabhaita and 
a Harijati Hovak Haiigli member, was appoiiitud to wait on Dr, A.mbedkai' to convoy 
to him tlii.s assurance and also tho messa,go of Jli.s lloliiies.s tliat, if iieccsaary, ho 
was prepared to jierlorm mass coiivcrsioii.s and found a new sect with equal 
status with other sections of lliiiduisin. 


25th, Ahniedabad Harijans' Kesolee :—“tVo arc Hindus. Wo shah dio Hindus in 
spito td our manifold hardships.” This was tho iiofo of tlio .speeches and resolu¬ 
tions jiassod at a iniblie mooting of Harijans, held to-day to Jconsider tho reso¬ 
lutions passed at the Yoola Conforeiico of JJarijaiis on tlio advico of Dr. Ambedkar. 
Speakers declared that coiivei-sion to .somo otlier faith was no remedy for the ill.s 
they were sufl'eriiig from. Tho Prcsiduiit, Miildas Vishya, a Harijaii, said that 
Dr. Ambedkar would cease to be their leader, it ho joiued any other leligioii. 

Hindu Mahasabha Deputation to Dr. ArnhcAkar :—A dopiitation on bohalf of 
tho Bombay branch of tho Hindu Mahrsaliha led by Dr. M. B. Welk.ar, Prosidont, 
waited on Dr. Ambedkar. It was iiiidorstood that tlicro was frank discussion between 
Dr. Ambedkar and dcputationisl.s, in llin course of wliicli Dr, Ambodkar was stated 
to have assured the dejnitationists that lio would not take any hasty step and 
would do iiotliing whioh would injure tho cause of tho country or th.at of the 
Depressed Ulas.scs or the llmdii community. Lto is stated to liave emphasised 
that us far as tho cause of tlio country was concerned, he was prepared to 
saoriGce the interests of the Do|)ressed Classes even. Before ho advised hia 
followers to take any liiial decision, he would confer with tho leaders of the 
Hindu Mahasabha and oilier Hindu organisations. 
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That a now outlook on tliuir luirt was calloil for, was tlio a-Ivieo given to tlio 
An^lo-Indiiui community at tlio iiiiiitial gonoral mooting iu CiJoutta of tlio Anglo- 
Indian and Doiniuilod Euroiiuati Assooiatiun. 

26tb. Cmnmunal Tension in Lahore A sorioiis situation suddenly dovolopod in 
Jjahoro, when a Muslim oar|ioulur nui amok, hutuliot iu luuid, and attaokod Siklis 
and llindiis in ilio stroots. llo assaulted four porsous, ouo of whom died later. 
Groat panic pievailod in tlio locality and poliuu arrivod on tho soeno. A critical 
situation uroso in lonueotion with tlio fnnoral jirooossion of tho Sikh who was 
fatally assaulled. Five thousand Hindus and Sikhs forming a procession were 
stopped by iatiii and moimtod police oul.sidii the Sliahalmi Gate, when they 
atempted to lake tho procession through tho City, against the advico of tho 
authorities. After lialC an hour’s unKncce.ssfiil olTort to pnrsuado tlio processionists 
to follow the ]iresci‘ibed route, onlsido tho city, police made a latlii charge and 
dispersed thorn. But tl o crowd colloctoil again and tlio poliuo cordon was 
strengthonctl. lAtcr, however, Sikli loaders iiitorvcued and with their help tho 
autliorities pursuadod tlio proco.ssioiiists to follow the prescribed route, with a 
strong police guard the Funeral proces.siou ruaelied the eremation ground. There 
were no farther iueidoiits. 

Various mailers affecting tlio community %vcro considered by tlio Anglo-Indian 
and Eomieiled European Association at its session in Calcutta to-uay. 

“Lot not Dr. Arabedkar’s just wralh dcjiMit the roformor,” docl.arod Mr. Gandlii in 
a signed article in tho “llarijan” on the depressed classes’ decision to break with 
the Hindu religion. 

31$t. Speaking on tho now Iiuli.'iu Constitution at tlio European Association dinner in 
Bombay. Sir liomi Medy empluisisod that goodwill was tlio host safeguard for 
Bi'itous in India. 


NOVEMBER 1935 

2nd. Exelwion of Hindi in Broutier sehoots -Ilio Honorary Socrotary of the 
Hindu Malta fitilth.a aJdresscil a letter to the Sccrotai-y to Govornraoiit and Director 
of i’uhlio Instruction, N. W. F. I’., protesting against tho rocont order of tho Frontior 
Government excluding Hindi and timiuukhi frwn being tlio medium of instruc¬ 
tion from 3rd and dtli primary classes onward uinl niakiiig lirdii alone tho medium 
of instruction both in boys’ and girls’ schools. WImii tho Frontier Gonnoil opened 
session on Monday, all tlui cloidoil members of tim Minority Party absented lliom- 
selvos as a pretest against the elimination of Hindi and Gurmnkhi in primary 
schools. 


3»d. OirU chosen for Traininu Tlirco Dong.ali girls who were selected 

by tho Ckwnmifleo of Das-Ifoy Memorial Fund for an hour’s llying'test wore Miss Rama 
Gupta from Sylhol, Miss iiidii Monlik, Lalioro student and Miss Aujali Das. 
leclui-or, Bethano College, Cidentta. Hebolavsliips of Its. 1,000 and Its. 500 for a 
course in Avialion at the Ilongal Flying Club, Dum Dum, would bo awarded to two 
from tho above throo girls wlio would be sucoos.sful in tho flying tost which would 
take niaco shortly. Thoio were 21 apiilicaubs iiicUidiug one from Travanooro and 
two from Lahore. 

The labour franchise clause iu tho now Congress constitution was giving rise 
to a good deal of “hypocrisy”, said Mr. Ranipiuauunand in his presidentim address 
at the Nagpur Divisional Political Conferonou. 

The Indian Chamber of Cominei-co, Calcutta, addressed tho Government of 
India on “the necessity of treating railway roeoipts as a negotiable instrument 
as recommended by tho Coutral Banking Inquiry Committee.” 
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There was somo rowdyism at a moetiii" of tho Lucknow group of tlio U. P. 
Hindu Babha and tlie police had to bo callod in to restore order. 

4th. Communists and Kadioals carao to blows at a mooting in Bombay under the 
Presidentsiiip of Mr. B. G. llornimau. 

Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore received a letter from a friend in Iraq in which 
it was alleged that a systomatio attcmi)t was being made to oust a number of Indian 
traders from that country. 

That terrorism—which was “only a phase in India’s political lifo”—was dying 
out, was tho opinion expressed by Swami Barapni'naiianda, presiding over tho Nag¬ 
pur District Political Conference. 

The Indian Jute Mills Association, ‘Calcutta, informed tho Government of 
Bengal that the latter’s suggestion for the rationalisation of the industry was not a 
praotioablo proposition at the present moment. 

7th. Tho need of a now orientation in Moslem policy was stressed by Sir Sultan 
Ahmad who opined that his community were faced with groat responsibilities under 
the new India Act. 

8lh. Shrthidgunj Day :—Fifty thousand Muslims, most of them carrying unsheathed 
swords, axes,' and spears, formed ono of tlie largest procossions soon in conneotiou 
with the irihahidgunj agitation, which marcliod from Badsliaiii Mosquo in Lahoro 
after prayers, through a ouo-and-a-half inilo route in a thickly populated part of 
the oity to tho Delhi Gate. Tlio entire police force was on duty and strategic points 
wore guarded by armed polioo. Hindu sliops en mute were closed down as tlio 
proces.sioii was passing, Tho i>io()o.s.sion roacliod Dollii Gate without any incident. Tho 
police formed a strong cordon round Kotwuli, while all approaolies to the Shaliid- 
ganj Gurdwara wore closed by means of barbed wire. Tho ijvocossionists attend¬ 
ed the publio meeting in front of tho Delhi Gato, A raeoting of prominent Mus¬ 
lim leaders hold to devise ways and moans for tiio restoration of tlie mosque was 
reported to have passed a resolution not to pursue uegotations with the Sikhs. 

9th. Several important resolutions wore passed at a soorot confwronce of Moslem 
leaders in Lahoro in coane.xion with tho Bhahidgauj Mosquo dispute. 

10th Hindu saernd hoolcs burnt To symboliso their decision to leavo tho Hindu 
fold, 800 Depressed Class youths from village.s in Nasik District met at a oonfer- 
onoo at Nasik Road and performed “obsoqnios" to ITimluism, by burning 
the Mumi Smriti and other Hindu sacred books upholding ITntoucliability. The 
Confeienoo was organised by tlio Nasik District Dcjiressed Class Youth League. 
Several spoakers addressed tlio gatliering at which a number of Muslims wore 
also present to watch tho proceedings. A pyro was iirepared into wliioh books 
ono after anotbor wore ceroraoiiionsly thrown to tlio aooompaniraont of 

funeral orations detailing tho olfonding passages in tho books. A rosointion was 
also passed asking ILarijans not to participato in Hindu ‘Matra.s”, not to visit 
Hindu holy places, not to give money to Hindu priests and not to obsarvo Hindu 
festivities. It was also annonncod that tho Templo-Kntry Batyagraha and Agitation 
Committee be dissolved forthwith. 

16th. Death of Mr. Devadhar : —Mr. G. K. Devadhar, President of tho Servants 
of India Society, passed away in Bombay-! after an illness flasting for six weeks. 
Mr. Devadhar had been keeping indilferent hoaltli owing to diabetic complaint for 
some time. His body was removed to tho servants of India Homo at Sandhurst 
Road from the hospital. Mr. Devadhar’s funoral took place on Monday. Several 
members of the Servants of India Society and tho Seva Sadau oamo down from 
Poona, specially for the funeral. 

The South India Liberal Association (Justioo Pai'ty), at a meeting in Madras, 
approved tlio programme of work drawn up by tho loader of the “self-respect’* 
movement. 

Thirty Bengalis, including a woman, appeared hoforo a special tribunal at 
Alipoj-e on a charge of conspiracy to wage war against His Majesty the King- 
Emperor. 
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IStli. Economic Sanctions nffainsl Italy Imposed ;--Tlio oconomic sanctions against 
Italy, imposed by the Leagiio of Nations aiul agroc^d to by 50 States, camu' not 
force to-day. Tlio Oovcriiminit of India, in common with tho Oovornmonis of 
otlior mombera of (ho Loagne, issued an order l>anning tlio export of arms, war 
materials and certain key (irodncts. The latter iuchided many metals, rubber and 
transport animals. Tho imi)ort into India of goods from Italy and her Colonies had 
also been banned and a linancial Ordinanco priddbited tho granting of loans and 
credits. I’atiania, however, now announced that she agreed to tho application of 
sanctions “only in )jrineiplo” iiml pleaded that she was govornod by special oiroums- 
tanoes because of her gitograpbical jiosition and tho I’anama Canal treaty. In Italy 
life liad boon revolutionized to meet the sanctions. Tho port of Naples worked over- 
timo to complete the loading of ships before the formal ajiplication of tho restrictions. 

23rd. Nino mon wore sentenced to various forms of rigorous im|)risonraont at Paridpur 
for possessing an unlicensed revolvor and for conspiring to commit an armed 
dacoity. 

24th. A protest .against tho ,all(!gcd unrnason.ablo levy hy tho E. I. Railway of freight 
charges on coal dcsnatchod from tho Ranig.anj coallields was made by' a Calcritta 
firm before tho Railway Rates Ailvisoi'y Coramittco. 

The prohlora of mass illiteracy in i:ong,al and possihlo romodios wero di.scns.sod at 
tho Ilooghly r> strict To,acliors’ OonI'orcncc in Caicntta. 

Tributes to .Judrew Carncgio’.s philaiitiiropy and Ids work for world poaco wero 
paid when tiro centenary of his hiith was cdobratod in Calcutta, 

29th. Communal Riot in Lahore Lahore was again tho .Soono of communal strife 
A largo number of Sikbs and Ifimius attondod tbc proco.s.siori in oonnoction wdtli 
the obscirvauco of tho Slialddi Day in memory of (him Togh Bahadur. Thi,s pro- 
coRsioii clashed with a Moslem crowd near tho Mochi Gate and a number of per¬ 
sons wero injured. Tho police had to open tiro, TIds incident was followed by 
other minor slermishos and strayf assaults and two Hindu shops woro looted. It wa.S 
reported tliat two woro murdered and a considcrablo number Injured. After 
tho onforcemDiit of tlio Curfew Order tho city was sfatcil to bo quiot. Stringent con- 
trol of tho city hy tho military and pulico contimicd. A fow days previous to tho 
oommunal riots, a muriloroiis lussault was m.ade on a Sikh, it was alleged hy two 
Muslims in Sheikbpurian Bazar, a [irwlomin.antly Muslim locality. Tlio assailants, it 
was stated, tooic tlic Sikh liy siirpnso and whipping out daggers', stabbed him, inlliot- 
ing deep womu s in tlio liead ami nbdomon, an,I ran away.' Tho woimdod man was 
rnshod to thy hospital whovo lie dic'd subsequently. 

30th. “Our universities must ho judged hy (heir products,” obsorved Sir Tej Balnadur 
Sapru in his Coiivocatiou .addros.s to I’atna University. 

Tlio communal situation in Lalioro was rojiortod lo bo extremely sorioim, the polioo 
having had to lii'O shots to disper.se .an unruly mob. ’ 

Ills Exeulloncy tim Oovornor of Bengal speaking at tlio Ht. Andrew's Day dinner 
in Caluutta, uttirod a warning agpiiiist loo strong a sen.se of security lueiinst the 
mouaoo to torrori.sm. • 


DECEMBER 1935 

lit. Death of Mr. Deep Narayan Sinyh —Tho deatli occurred at Bhagaljuu' of Mr, 
Deep Narayan .Singh, wcli-known Bihar Congress lo.ader and nTomhor of the 
Legislative Assomiily, Though lioru In wealthy cireumstaiieos, Mr. Singii proforred 
tho struggles of a jiiitriot and siilferod ineareoratiou as membor of tbo Congress 
Working Commiltoo in llklO. lie bad created a trust of bis largo landed properties 
for industrial and technical odueatinn. 

Communal Riots in Lahore : —Seri.nis communal rioting w.as ronewod in Lahoro 
to-day, resulting in tlio dcalli of two iicrsons and serious injuries to 40 otiiors. 
Saturday’s incident outsiih) the Mochi Gate, when “.Sliahidi Day” iiroeessioiiists 
wore alleged to havo been stonud, caused grave tension in tho city and stray 
5 
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assualts occurred in various quarters, culminating to-day in a clash between 
a Sikh Jatha and a Moslem crowd. Nows of tho clash spread with groat 
rapidity and Mobs of Sikhs and Mo.slerns, armed with clubs and swords, attacked 
each othor, whilo another Sikh Jatha proceeding towards Dara Sahib was opposed 
by Moslems in the vicinity of tho Rad.shahi Mosquo, compelling tho police to fire 
two shots in order to disperse them. No one was injured as a result of the 
firing. The curfew order was inomulgated by tho authorities and the public 
were warned that those found taking . part in rioting wore liable to be shot. 
A further contingent of 300 Indian troops of tho 14th Punjab Regiment was 
sent from tho cantonment to assist tho 200 troops already in the oity.^ His 
Excellency the Governor of the Punjab, speaking at tho St. Andrew’s Day Dinner 
at Laliore, declared that tho embittered communal situation in the Punjab was 
projudioial to tho future of the province. “Tho new Constitution,” said His 
Exceilenoy, “given a fair chanco, will tend to assuage rather than aggravate 
communal relations. It must, however, bo given a fair chance and at present it 
is being given no chance at all.” 

2n<l, The communal situation in Lahore was now iindoi' control and the Criminal Law 
(Amendment) Act, 1936, was enforced throughout the Punjab. 

The qiiestion of the com])ositiou of debt settlement boards in Bengal was debated 
at lengtli in the Council when the House re.sumed discussion on the Agricultural 
Debtors Bill. 

7th. Lala IlarJcishenlal Senfe?me(f Lala Uarkishenlal, ex-Minister and prominent 
businessman of the Punjab, was sentenced by tiio Cliief Justice and Justico 
Munree to two months’ imprisonment each on two cliaiges of contempt of court 
arising out of bis alleged disobodience of tbo orders of tho High Court and tho 
Lower Court not to draw monies from his i:onoorns. Their Loi'dships directed the 
sentence to run concurrently. It was fiirthor ordered that Lala Harikisbon Lai 
should remain in jail till ho was purged of tho oil’ence by a humble apology and by 
paying back the money. Lala ir.arkislien I^al was alleged 'to have received about Es. 
50,(XX) from difl'oront concerns in <;onti'avontion of tb'o Court’s ordojs. Before jiro- 
nouneing the order, tho Ciiicf Justice asked Lala Harkislicn Lai, “Wo wish to give 
you a dual opportunity to luimbly auologiso to tliis Court. We want an answer, 
yes or no.” Lala Ilarkishcn Lai : No, Hir. Their Lordships rejected tho request 
for bail for enabling tho accused to ajipcal to tho Privy Council. 

8th. The amendment of the Indian iiicomu-tax law to allow of tho carrying forward 
of business losses, was urgetl liy the Bombay Cliamber of Commerce before tho 
Indian Income-tux Inquiry Cummitteo. 

10th. An important pronounocment on tiro .communal situation in Lahore was made 
by His E.xcolloncy llio Governor when ho cx]il:iinod the jiolicy of the Government to 
two separate deputations of Hindus and Moslems, I'cspectivcly. Referring to tlio 
SlialiiJgnuj dispute, tbo Goveruer reiterated that the Government policy was to 
obtain a solution by consent it possible, and, if not, to uphold tho decisions and 
orders of the civil courts. 


16th. Asfopiatud Chnmhf.r of Cn-nimerco His Excellency the Viceroy opened the 
Associated Cliarabor.s of tXimracrcc annual meeting at Calcutta. Addresing it the 
Viceroy referred to India’s economic recovery and urged Europeans to co-operate 
ill working tlio reforms. 

17th. New Or. h. A. Aet comes into force ;~Tho Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1935 wliioli was rejected by tho Assembly during tlio last Simla session and 
passed by the Council of State on Septorabor 28 and assented to by the; Viceroy 
on October 4 came into force from to-day. A gazette extraordinary was issued 
to-day to tlvat effect. 

18th. Pandit Malaviya's 75th. Birthday :—Few Indians had touched tlie current of 
national life at so many points or iiillnciiced it so beneficently as Pandit Madau 
Mohan Malaviya wlio.su suventy-tifth birthday was fittingly celebrated at the Bena¬ 
res Hindu University to-day. As political loader and legislator, scholar and 
educationist, be had laboured for more tliaii fifty years with a tirelessness and a 
siiigU-miudcd devotion that earned for him the unbounded respect and admi¬ 
ration of his countrymen. Amidst the trials and disappointments inevitable in 
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public life, ho was susiaiiii>l by that dovoiit i-i'ligious si)irit which looked for 
satisfaction in duty well dojio and an utuaiiupionibhi optimism whioJi, in his oaso 
had truly shown itself to ho tliu faith that moved mountains. The respectful 
homage of the millions of his countrymen went to him on this auspicious occasion. 

19lh. All India Philosophical Congress Tlio oloventh session of tho Indian Philoso¬ 
phical Congress opoued uudiii' the |>rosidoni;y of Rev. A. (1. Hogg of Madras, at the 
Sonato llouso, Calcutta, Dr. W. S. IJiaiiduirti Chairinau of tho Roeoption Committeo, 
woloomed tho delegates. iSir Manmathaiiath Mukherjoo, Acting Chief Justice, 
delivered the oiioning addi'oss. Rev. llogg, in his address, strossod_ tho need for 
alert watchfulness against any tendoucy on tlie part of now physics to assume 
tho garb of philosophy. Ihit oven m«re urgent, ho said, was it to-day that the 
metaphysically-minded shoiikl apply their erilical gifts in tho realm of social 
philosophy and otliics. lie said : Western civili.sation is now in the molting pot 
and tho emergonco of ISolshovisni, Gorman National Socialism and Italian Fascism 
moans that mankind is standing at a great [parting of the ways. Thoro is call 
here for radijal thinking of the most strenuous kind. 

Bengal KducaLion Acaf/ue—Criticism of the ilengal Government scheme for a 
raorganisation of primary and secondary odncatioii in the province was made at a 
mooting of tho Ilengal Education League in Calcutta. 

27th. Mr. Rajeudra Pi’asad oimned the Khadi Exliihition at Bombay, tiro first import¬ 
ant ceremony proceeding tho Congress Golden Juliilcu celohrations which began to-day. 

Mr. Sliayma Prasad Mukhorjee, VicQ-Chanoollor of tho Calcutta University, presid¬ 
ed over the eleventh sossion of tho All-ludia Eodoration of Education Associations 
at Nagpur. 

Tho need of groator co-ordination hetweon Indian workers and the Congress 
party was being carofully considered by Union and Congress representatives at 
Nagpur. 

28lh, Ooldon Jubileo of the National Congress Scenes rorainisoont of the First 
National Congress wore witno.ssod at tho hall of the Ookuldas Tejpal Pathasala, 
in Bombay, sacred to votaries of Indian Nationalism, when a reprosontativo all-party 
gathering assembled undei' the presidonc.y of Mrs. Sarojini Naidn to oxtond Jubilee 
felicitations. In the very same hall the Oongress bad met 50 years ago under tho 
presidency of Mr, \V, 0, Bonuorjj, the illustrious son of Bengal and sowed the 
seed of froodem. A.mong llieso pi'esont were Pandit Malaviya, Sirdar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Babu Rajondi'a Ih'as.ad, Sir Oovindarao Pradlian, Messrs. 1C. Nataraian,tJamna- 
das Mehta, M. 8. Anoy, Sliaukat Ali, ll'ussainbhai _ Lalji, Mathuradas Vis.sanji and 
several others. E.irlicr, Cougrossmon came in a hig procession from tho Congress 
Ilonso and other ij.ltts of tho city. Babu Rajondra Prasad unfurled tho Congress 
Hag, Panilit Malaviya then unveiled the commomoratioii tablet fixed at tho ontranco 
to the main hall, whoro tho llr.st Congress wii.s hold. A Rashtriya Sammolan was 
held in tho aftoniuou under the [ire.sidoncy of Babu Rajondra Prasad. Tho after¬ 
noon function comnronced with a mammoth prooossion from tho A/,ad Maidan, 
lod by tiio Bombay M.uyor, Mr. K. F. Nariman, and other members of >tho Bombay 
Provincial Congress Coramittee. Labour and other political scliools of thought 
joined tho precession. Tho [lolico had m.ade olaborato arrangeraonts to preserve 
peaco thi'uugbiut iho route. A strong poss’o of constables, armed with lathis, wore 
posted at ovoi y street corner. The jirocession swelled to 50,CXX) boforo it reached 
tho Ookulda,s 't'ojpal Pathasala. Gidinary trallic was sinspendod throughout tho route 
till tlie [iroccssiou passed. Tho Golden Jnbiloo of tho Congress was oolobratod 
throughout Iirlia in a grand manner. 

All-India Women's Confm-ence :—There was a largo and representative gather¬ 
ing including the First Princess of Travanooro, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
Lt.-Col. Garsfin, Mrs. Garstin, Miss Murial Loslor, Mrs. Margot Sanger, Miss Solo¬ 
mon and prominent men and women of Travanooro present in the new Thoatra 
Hall, Trivandrum, whoro tho tenth session of tho All-India Woraon’s Conforonoo 
met. Her Jligtines.s Maliarani Sutliu Parvathi Bai of Travanooro presided. Survey¬ 
ing tho progress aciiicvod by women in various directions towards tho removal of 
their disabilities, tlie President siresaed that the fundamental problem of women 
was not political nor even social but oeonoraic. Tho solution of their problems, 
said Her Uiglmess, dopeiulod on securing eoonomie iudopondonco. To achieve this 
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end was t:ho work before tho Conforonco. Resolutious wore passed^ urging tho uni¬ 
versities to tako stej)s for tho ostablislimout of properly suporvisod hostels for 
women students and tho necessity for introducing methods of birth-control through 
recognised clinics. 

Liberals’ Conference ;—A plea for oiitoring tho Councils and accepting ofFiqo 
under tho new India Act was made by Mr. T—H. Vonkatarama Sastri in his 
Ure.sidontial speooh at tho mooting of the National Jjiberal i'edoration at Nagpur. 
“Wrecking as a programme is of questionable wisdom, and refusal to accept 
olUco and responsibility in any circnmstanco.s is refusal to make those contacts 
and associations that make smooth tho path of work and acliiovemont,”^ said Mr. 
Sastri. Tho conforonco passed a nurabor of resolutions, tho first of which urged 
nationalists of all parties to work the now constitutiou oven though it had been 
thrust upon India. Tho conference also opined that no constitution could satisfy 
Indian opinion which did not appro.’iimato as nearly as may bo to tho constitutions 
of the Dominions and ooncodo to tho pooplo of India the full rights of national 
self-governmont with tho irreduciblo minimum of reservations for a short period 
fixed by statute. 

Calcutta Jubilee Hitch Kegrettahlo scones of an attack upon a peaceful 
meeting by a mob of 6,000 Muslim.s who wore alleged to have gathered in Dosha- 
bandhu Park to say thoir ‘Id’ prayers, formed the feature of tho morning celebra¬ 
tions in Calcutta of tho (Joldun .Tubihio of tho Congress. Tho incident occurred after 
tho National Flag was iioisted in tho Park by 8j, llardayal Nag. The meeting, 
which was largely attended, included many women and children who, fortunately 
were safely removed from the scene of disorder into noighbouriug houses which 
formed the subsuquont targets of stone-pelting by tho Muslim mob. Two noteworthy 
points in this oouiioction were that tho Muslims, wlio came to pray, had lathis 
roady with thorn, and tliat tho Congress mooting was announeod in tho pajmrs 
regularly for several days previous. Apart from this incident, the colebrations_ in 
Calcutta were marked by great onthu.si.'ism and all niiblio pailcs, tlio Corporation 
buildings and thousands of private liousos had the National Flag up. 

Tribute to tho work of Europoa n scholars was paid at tho annual meeting of 
tlio All-India Orientalists’ Conference at Mysore. 

At a popular meeting held in Lahore re,solutions wore passed urging tho 
Government of India to take stops to protoot tho cultural and religious rights of 
miuoritios in tho Punjab, 

29lh. Trade Union Conference :—The second .session of tiio National Trado 

Union Fedoration was held at N,'ig|)ur, Mt. .Tiimuudas Mehta presiding. Prominent 
among those present wore Mr. N, M. .Toshi, Mr. B. Shiva Kao, Mr, K. R. Bakhalo, 
Mr. S. C. Joshi and Dr. P. P. Pillai, Director, 1. L. 0., Now Delhi Branch, Trado 
Union Congross members, Mr. K. S. Ruikor, Mr. Nimbkar and five others also 
attended. The F'odoration passed resolutions extending greetings to tho National 
Congress on tho oeeasiou of its Golden .lubilee and hoping that the unification 
would result in tho strengthoiiing of laibotir movement tlirough tlie offorts of tho 
Joint Labour Board. Another resolution expressed satisfaction at tho inauguration 
of tho Asiatic Labour Congross, tho first session of which was hold in Colombo in 
May 1934, and hoped it would bring together workers of Asiatic countries under 
one organisation with a view to improving tho standard of life. It further 
appealed to tho I. L. 0., Genova to tako stops to hold at an early date a Maritime 
Tripartite Conference. 

Hindu Mahasabha’s Criticism of the Reforms :—Tho session of tho Hindu 
Maha Sabha, held at Poona witli Pandit Malaviya in tlio ehair, pas.sod a resolution 
opiniug that tlie Government of India Aet was a highly inadequate, unsatisfactory 
aud disappointing moasuro in tliat it was dosignud moro to tighten tlie grip of British 
rule over India and disiiitograte Indian public life tlian transfer real power to 
the jicojile of India. Tiio Malia Bablia further coudemuod the Aet, as it had sacrifiood 
tlio interests of tho Hindu coramuuity to those of other comnJuuities in India. 
The Maha Sabha was of opinion tliat eloetioiis to tlio Logislatnres should bo eoiitosted 
with a view to protecting and upliuldiiig tlio Iliudu iutorcsts in tlio Legislatures 
and leave it to tlie Proviuoial Iliudii Sahhas to ;tako stops iu that counoction 
wherovor necessary. 
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I. “PARUAMENTAliY WoRIc” 

The latter half of the year 11)35 waa a period wliich did not witness 
history being made or unmade in India. The fight between the Con¬ 
gress and the Government had ended in an apparent victory won by 
the latter. The return of the Oongres.s to the sanity and sobriety of 
“constitutional methods” was regarded by its critics as a matter of 
necessity rather than one of choice. If it were to continue to function 
at all with any substance or show of political efFectiveness, it must, 
so it was thought, function mainly as a constitutional opposition to the 
Government by fighting the subservient or reactionary elements in the 
polling booths and the Treasury benches and their henchmen in the 
Indian legislatures. This so-called “Parliamentary” work of the Con¬ 
gress was not, however, proclaimed by Congressmen themselves as the 
only possible or profitable work under the circumstances which being 
left undone would spell “Othollo’.s occupation gone”. In the Congress 
circles, there was more than half alive a recognition th.at the so-called 
“Parliamentary” work in the atmosphere of irresponsible unreality that 
prevailed in the legislative chambers could not by itself invest with 
reality and seriousness the “hollowness and mockery” that Con¬ 
gress opposition in the chambers practically meant. Congressmen would 
not sot much store by the direct fruit.s of the labours of the Opposi¬ 
tion. It was the indirect results of such Parliamentary work which 
were considerfid to bo of any value. One of such results aimed at and 
expected was to show up the unreality of the existing constitutional 
machinery itself by demonstrating how that machinery worked blissfully 
disregardful of the votes and resolutions carried by the popular parties 
in the legislatures. liy sueli demonstrations the autocratic character of 
that machinery would stand unmasked, and this, it was thought, wliile 
dispelling the last lingering faitli in the imactical suitableness of the 
existing arrangements, would lash into a vigorous and concerted activity 
the sprit of Indian self-rule and democracy wherever it might be found 
flagging or faltering. Tliis was believed to be the positive gain to which 
the “mock fight” in the legislature might lead- Apart from this, the 
Parliamentary work was expected to be a source of mass political 
education on a scale attd of a nature which, in the event of mass 
direct action being non-existent, could not be ensured by pretending or 
even trying to iJrosecute a comprehensive social and economic pro¬ 
gramme. The requisite motive power for a dynamic drive of the construc¬ 
tive programme would not bo generated in any measure apart from 
political stimulation of sufilcient volume and intensity having been 
provided. And such stimulation could bo secured boat by putting forth 
some form of political fight. Failing direct action, this could be secured 
only by following the policy and plan of the Swaraj Party of a decade 
ago or of the Congress Parliamentary Party of to-day- This was the 
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psychological appreciation of tho Indian situation by those Congress 
leaders who founded the one Party or tho other. 

II. “Tub Firing Line” 

Possibly, their action was also based on a psychological appreciation 
of some of themselves or some of their followers. There are some men 
who are born fighters. They are sick when tlioy cannot smell “gun¬ 
powder.” Fight is tho vital breath of their nostrils. It is no use asking 
them to retire from tho “firing line*’, and work in tho “dull and drab” 
atmosphere of village reconstruction and rural ujilift work. The work 
may be conceded to bo important ; but :it cannot bo laid on shoulders 
constitutionally unsuited to bear it. We must find a different band or 
set of workers. In fact the freedom campaign is a process which 
consists of parts which together should form an organic whole. Just 
as we require a body of “sappers and miners”, so wo require others 
whoso business it is to fight, and still others whoso business it is to 
replenish, supply, safeguard and consolidate. Behind the firing lino and 
oven far away from the base, there are quiet fields of silent strenuous 
toil which feed the fighters, and busy factories of sweating labour which 
clothe and comfort them and forge and feed their arm of offence or 
defence. Can these fields and factories be abandoned or neglected ? 
While some men must be drafted to tho front or kept as reserves, 
some others must “stay at home’’ to do a vital work and render an essen¬ 
tial service without any hope of spoils or laurels. These “stay-at- 
home” people are no “shirkers”, and though perhaps you have drafted 
to the front every able-bodied person who can bear arms and has tho 
mettle to fight, you can hardly afford to forget the “old folk, women 
and children” who are left behind to toil and suffer in silence and die 
practically “unhonoured, unwept and unsung.” 

III. The Constructive Programme 

There was, accordingly, nothing unnatural in the whole of tho free¬ 
dom movement in India being sifiit up into p.arts. But it is unnatural 
when the parts lose their organic relation to one another, and instead 
of furthering antagonise and defeat one nnolher. It is also unnatural 
and unhealthy when they are wrested out of their natural and logical 
order of ratio proportion and mutual fitness. When you have drafted 
an army of five millions, you must provide arrangements at tho base 
and also at homo proportionate to and adequate for its requirements. 
You must also take a sufficiently long and wide view of the require¬ 
ments. Now, the question as to tho Congress Parliamentary Board 
versus tho Village Industries Association for instance, is not 
whether either of them is necessary or unnecessary but whether they 
are properly co-ordinated to each other and proportionately correlated 
to the total and final object which tho Congress has in view. If and 
when the constructive programme of the Congress—especially seeking to 
implement tho famous Karachi Resolution formulating the Fundamental 
Rights—can be pushed on upon a sufficiently largo and intensive scale, 
that programme and not the Parliamentary work should be allowed to 
loom large on tho Congress horizon, and tho essentials of that pro¬ 
gramme and not tho pomp and pageant of Parliamentary work should 
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bo permitted to capture tlio imagination and engage the thoughts of 
the people and tlie band of workora. Even wlien “men and munitions” 
sufficient unto the purpose of the construetivo programme are not 
readily forthcoming, tlie essential part of Congress activity should bo 
directed to the production and regulation of the ways and moans 
whereby men and munitions sufficient unto the purpose can bo, as speedily 
and elficiontly as possible, put together and organised. The Parliamentary 
work will be a help or a hindrance accordi/ig as it helps or hinders, 
directly or indirectly, this essential work. The nation can hardly 
aftord to pay for the political education which it receives at the polls 
and in the Council chambers under the existing conditions, if that edu¬ 
cation should require payment in timins of tlie distraction o{ its thoughts 
from its most vital problems and the dissipation of its energies in 
activities which, under existing conditions, are bound to be more or 
leas uure.al and non-essential. What it loses in the Council g,aine should 
not be allowed to be larger tlian wh.at it actually gains. Not to ensure 
national gain over natio.ial loss—and tliis should bo shown clearly in 
a properly balanced balance sh<!ct—is a plan r)f natiotial economy which 
will sooner or later land us in national bankruptcy. 

IV. “Tiik Power That Drives 

It is of course true that iu a subject country where imperial 
interests necessarily reign supremo, economic regeneration, social 
emancipation and their allied problems—the constructive programme to 
wit—must be coiitoiit to lie indefinitely in the background if they be 
not substantially “out of the picture”. In an independent country the 
power that sliould drive the essential constructive programme comes 
partly from the State and partly from the people themselves. We may 
cite for example tlie Five Ye.ar or Tim Year Plans in some of the 
progressive countries of the West and also of the Far East. There 
the interests of the State and the people very nearly coincide, and the 
Constitution is so devised and so worked that they do as nearly as 
possible coincide, and, tliat in the event of their being at variance with 
one another, the collective will of the people as opiiosod to the will of 
the State do prevail. Where the Constitution is equal to this function, 
the required change is clTccted by a chingc of government. Where it 
is found uiioqnil to it, it is changed agreeably to the changed 
expression of the collective will of tin; jieople. And this change may 
mean a simple reform or it may moan a revolution. Independence and 
democracy thus create and maintain conditions which not only bring 
the vital interests and essential problems of tlio people always to the 
front, but they ensure that these and not any others are attended to 
first and most of all. A subject nation may have no real politics. Rut 
it has no real nation-building work either apart from real politics. No 
Indian constructive programme worth “the candle” can bo pushed 
through without the substance of Indian self-rule. This is now 
admitted as an evident truth by practically all schools of political 
thought in India. Riglitly, therefore, has the Congress, ns the premier 
political organisation in the country, stressed the need of our attaining 
Swaraj before wo expect to see or put our economic, social, communal 
and international house in order. Wo.'must rc-earn our entrol over 
6 
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our own resources in “men, money and munitions”, before we can 
expect to make a rapid and successful campaign of economic and 
social redemption. 

V. “Greatest Good of the Greatest Number” 

That the State—even of the Puma Swaraj kind—exists and func¬ 
tions not as an end in itself but as a means to an end which is cor¬ 
porate well-being, is also a proposition of evident truth. The State 
should so exist and function that it may systematically produce and 
conduce to the “greatest good of the greatest number”. This greatest 
good, again, should be understood and aijpreciated in accordance with 
a rational and comprehensive scheme of values involving economic and 
social good at the base and cultural and spiritual good at the top. The 
State is an agency and instrument for the consolidation and furtherance 
of such a scheme of values. In other words, for order and progress. 
It is an agency and instrument ordinarily far more organised and 
powerful than any other. The Church had been a powerful rival and 
history furnishes us with examples of many a theocratic State that had 
been in vital being and virile function in the past. The Church has 
now ceased to be a rival and a co-ordinate authority. In matters tem¬ 
poral it now occupies a subordinate rank and a superannuated position. 
Whatever may be the extent and import of the indirect influence still 
exerted by it, upon temporal affairs, matters spiritual only are suffered 
to remain under its sway. But wa need not hero enlarge upon the 
question as to what should bo and what in fact is the legitimate sphere 
and function of the one as compared with those of the other. Their 
relative position is readily scon not only in Soviet Russia where the 
orthodox Church has been “cornered”, but also in Rome where the 
Vatieal and Papal authority still “reigns” side by side with the 
“Capitol” and the mighty Roman Eagle perched on it, once agaii. 
fluttering its new-flegged feathers. Is not the Dictator Duce supremo 
for all earthly purposes ? Could the Vatican have prevented, if it had 
BO wished, Italy from going on an w.ar of ruthless aggression brought 
to a finish with aerial bombs and poison gas against a poor, black, 
unmechanised, inoffensive Christian country which had never till now 
felt the heel of the conciucror upon its neck ? 


VI. The State 

The State is practically all-powcrfnl everywhere. To turn this 
power to the best all-ronnd advantage of human corporations is the 
task which confronts statesmanship. It used to be thought that a 
democratic State is the one best conducive to this end. That idea has 
not been quite disc.irded, though^ democracy has been practically 
supplanted by dictatorships in some “advanced” countries, and has been 
judged, to be a failure upon its present merits, by many political 
thinkers. It has begun to bo more and more clearly perceived that 
political democracy, to the exent it is not based upon, consistent with 
or conducive to economic and social domocraoy, is only a mixed good 
in which the ratio of good and evil may vary .according to conditions, 
and this, under certain conditions, may involve even the preponderance 
of evil over good. That democracy is heaven is thus not a categorical 
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but a conditional proposition. Every form of covernment must be 
content to possess this kind of relative, justification, conditional title 
only. 

Now, India has a form of government. It is not a democratic 
government. Like the Nazi Oovernment in Germany or the Fascist 
Government in Italy, it is not a governinetit of the people’s own 
choice. Possibly, as our critics say, an Indiati people to make a 
choice one way or the other has not oxi-ted and still does not exist. 
However that be, the Indian Government such as it has been and such 
as it is going to be in the near future must bo prepared to abide by 
the same tests by which all governments will be judged, and its title 
and justification arc no more ami no less than what they are found to 
be in such adjudication. 

VII. “The Empire Sense” 

In a recent speech Sir Samuel Iloare—wlio after leaving the India 
Office became Foreign Secretary and had to bo “sacrificed” for a time 
at the altar of IJritish bungling on the Abyssinian question in the 
League Council, and has now returned to the Cabinet apparently not 
with a feather sacrificed from his cap—has said that the strong point 
of tlie British Commonwealth of Nations is the possession of “Empire 
sense” by all the members of the Commonweahh. This represents a 
liigher phase in the further development of what one would call the 
“Nation sense”. It represents a level of higher synthesis in the evolu¬ 
tion of the political consciousness of peoples and races. Perhaps it 
does if the Commonwealtli or the ICmpire should exist and function as 
something more than a mere name or a more form. Even higher than 
this is the synthesis whieli Sir Samuel calls the “world sense”. The 
League of Nations would have passed the tost of Italo-Abyssinian War 
had the parties that met to confer in the League Chamber developed a 
world sense or even an “fimpire sense”, liliigland, France and Italy 
were all there in the League. But it so turned out that while England, 
possessing the biggest and richest Empire on earth was 
there with a full-blooded “Empire sense” and France, coming 
a poor second at her heels, wa.s there with a half-blooded one, Italy 
which yet dreamt of the glory that the Homan Empire had been in 
the past and the glcry that the Homan Enipiro would be in future, 
was in the League with an “Empire sense” not in actual being and 
function, but with an “Emiiiro sense” in the violent throes of its 
birth. That “Empire sense” has since been born in vigorous flesh and 
blood in a nurse ry of bomb and poison gas. It seems that this new¬ 
born Italian “Empire sense” has not been ushered into existence with 
tlie blessings and good wishes of those who have already possessed it 
in a fully developed shape. The new born Italian sense of Empire 
is so very much alive and kicking already that the “boss” among the 
Imperialist Powers now feels tliat some of its liveliest kicks have been 
soundly administered to it that only British prestige in the world 
has suffered, but British Imperial interests are more or less in jeopardy 
in spite of the ywotests and assurances of the New Roman Empire. 
It seems to be a long way, therefore, from the present yiliase in the 
evolution of “Empire sense” nmong the nations of the world to that 
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consummation to be devoutly wished for the dawning of a “world 
sense’^ which should make the League of Nations a ready, dependable 
instrument of collective security. 

VIII. “The Nation Sense” 

We in India are believed to have an nnwordly or other-worldly 
sense to our credit or discredit. This has so long stood in the way of 
our reaching the phase of what we have called the “Nation sense”. 
We are a part of the British Empire no doubt, but we cannot yet 
claim that we are a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Even the new Indian Constitution, which Sir Samuel Hoare himself 
planned and forged on the anvil of the British Parliament, is not such 
as may reasonably be calculated to bring speedily or even naturally 
into being an “Empire sense” in ns. Nay, it is commonly feared that the 
working of that Constitution on the basis of essential reservations on the 
one hand and narrow communalism on the other would hinder and not 
help the birth of the Nation sense in us—which is said to be the first 
phase in the political maturing of any country. 

IX. Tue Tbst.s 

The tests to which our present or prospective Dispensation mnst 
be subjected are, therffore, simple, and they may bo formulated in 
two or three questions. First—Arc the conditions created or promoted 
by that Dispensation such that they wi 1 crouto or promote, naturally and 
speedily, the sense and substance of Indian unity, community and 
solidarity ? Second—Are the cotiditions such that by far the greater 
part of Indian resources, material and spiri ual, will be utilised for the 
purpose of the economic, social, cultural and spiritual welfare and 
uplift of the Indian people ? In other words, will the vital interests 
of India matter most or the interests of the Empire to which India 
does not, on a footing of equal partnership belong ? Third and the 
last—though not the least —Arc the conditions such that the vital 
interests of the masses as compared with those of the classes will 
carry their just, adequate and proportionate weight in any adjustment 
that may be made ? 

When the Gandhi-Irwin Pact was made and the Labour Prime 
Minister made his declaration of Indian policy at the Round Table 
Conference, not only was full responsible government declared as the 
Indian goal to be as speedily reached as possible, but that, even during 
the brief transition period that would intervene, only such reservations 
.and safeguards were to bo m.ade which were demonstrably in the 
interest of India. Now, in view of this declared policy, one would like 
to put a few simple questions. Does the new India Act that has been 
passed envisage in an Indian member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations such as will, for all practical purposes, be the master of her 
own destiny like the self-governing Dominions ? In other words, does 
it give us a promise of “the substance of independence” or even ins¬ 
pire with a hope that this will very likely, bo granted to us ? Will 
the transition period be re.asonably brief ? Does the duration of the 
transition period become definite or does it remain indefinite in the mov¬ 
ing picsture of Indian destiny ? The goal is far off. It will take us 
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some time to reach it whether we crawl or whether wo run. But shall 
we crawl or run ? That will depend upon conditions. A categorical 
answer is out of the question. No doubt. But will the conditions be 
within our control or beyond ? Will factors other than ourselves 
continue to dominate and determine the conditions ? Then again, the 
question of tlie duration of the transition period -assuming that in the 
Act you have even tacitly contemplated one such—cannot be dealt with 
ai)art from the question of tlie kind of reservations and safeguards pro¬ 
posed to be imposed or maintained during the transition period. The 
duration will manifestly bo determined by the conditions—handicaps 
and barriers—that are imposed on the way. Some may be calculated to 
regulate progress, but others may retard it. Some others may even 
make progress impossible. Jf the conditions imposed be demonstrably 
regulative of the process of the momentous experiment of self-govern¬ 
ment now proposed to be made in India, then all shades of nationalist 
opinion ”out of Bedlam” will recognise the im)iortauce of such condi¬ 
tions and agree to accept them in substance. The Round Table Con¬ 
ference, which was practically “sabotaged*' when the de facto Conserva¬ 
tive Government came into I’ower in Kngland, was a device, however 
niggardly designed and slovenly worked, to reach an agreement of this 
kind. But the device failed principally because no agreement was seri¬ 
ously intended or sought to be reached with the one political organisa¬ 
tion in India competent “to deliver the goods”. The Irwin and 
Willingdon P;icts with Mahatma Gandhi had laid dowti the terms of 
the agreement, but the will or inclination to implement the agreement 
in spirit and in substance was not much in cvidenco in the highest 
quarters where the power to implement them lay. Immediately after 
Oandhiji’s I’eturu from his practically fruitless labours in fllngland, theto 
was a call to arms on both sides. Nor is it a profitable job to enquire 
now which side fired the first shot in the grim fight that followed. 
The fact of the matter was (and still has been this)—tlio British autho¬ 
rities were not prepared to make pciice with the Congress except on 
their own terms, and the Congrc.ss was not prepared to co-operate 
except on its own terms. And neither i)arty failed to recognise that 
its “own terms” and tho.se of its opponent were “poles asunder.” 

X. Tub Conditions Imdosed 

So nationalist India headed by the Congress has not accepted the 
conditions imposed during the transition period—always a.ssuming that 
one is actually intended—as being regulative and helpful. They arc 
commonly judged to bo unduly restrictive or even as i)rahibitivo. They 
are demonstrably 7iot in the interest of India, Even moderate irliberal 
[loliticians in India have denounced the White Paper and the Bill 
framed on it not only as giving us stone when wc asked for bread but 
also as giving us stone which looked like bread and was in reality a 
stuff both unwelcome and imsuited to onr famished stomach. It was 
the liberal leaders who generally made a most ruthlessly destructive 
criticism of the constitutional proposals. And Congress and the more 
advanced schools of politics connected or unconnected with the Con¬ 
gress have not, except in a mood of self-forgctfnlncss and temporary 
Spinal softening, taken up those proposals as offering something even 
worthy of inspection. It now appears, however, that their attitude in 
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relation to the new order to bo established under those proposals is no 
longer—“we will not touch it even with a i)uir of tongs”. Kven under 
the present “manifestly” irresponsible dispensation, the Congress hand in 
white khadi gloves is soon to “toiich” the “mailed fist” of the Bureau¬ 
cracy. Will it be to grip the mailed fist as now, or will it bo to shako 
it in cheer and press it in gratitude when the now order eventually 
couics ? Acceptance of office is said to bo the logical outcome of 
Council-entry. Will shaking hands with the powers that be—wo shall 
not say “hobnobbing’’ which lately brought an inllucntial Calcutta 
English Daily into trouble—be the logical oiiteoino of that outcome, 
namely, a(!ceptanoc of office '? Let those who are expounding the logi¬ 
cal outcome theory come out with a clear and categorical reply. 


XI, New Proposals 

The official valuation of the new proposals has boon uniformly high. 
The world economic depression and the attendant gloom of pessimism 
have never boon allowed to demoralise and dim the political optimism 
of the gods on whoso exalted lap lie the destinies of India. On the 
I6th. of September, H. E. the Viceroy, addressing both the Houses of 
Indian Legislature (bo it noted that the Congress members with the ex¬ 
ception of the Congress Nation.alists boycotted the function) gave us an 
official estimate of the labours of the Indian Constitution-makers and 
of the fruits thereof. We .shall quote the woi’ds of His Excellency— 
Since I last addrussed yon Uio Government, of India liill has rocoivod the Royal 
assoiil: and lias boconie the (lovorinaeiit of India Act, 1935. A. H'l'cat and difficult task 
lias thus heoii uomplotcd by Parlininent, after an oxiii'cssioii, dii'oct or indirect,^ of tlio 
views of all sections ol the |ieo|di's of Itritisli India and iirolonyed consultation with 
the [iriuees of India hero ami in ]']iit;land. Views of every nature, extreme or mode¬ 
rate, ailvanccd or consei'vativt', liavo been oxiirossod. We have all soaglit to obtain 
tins jirovision or that in tho constitution and wo liavo all .sometimes suoeoeded and 
sojnotirao.s failed. It is tho business of men of i)raeticak wisdom now to forgot tl.ia 
individiuii issues upon whieb opinion bus dilTered and to uonsidor tho sum and substance 
of onr li.)tal acliievoment. Gu sucb a uonsidoration we must, 1 think, conohule that the 
gain to India is great. 1 do not, lliereforo, on tins occasion desiro to invito your attontiou 
to any of the particular ))rovisions of the Act, but I would ask you to consider two 
broad features uf tlio now constitutinri and desiro to give yon, if I may, one word of 
advico. it is a matter of grc.at .satisfaction to mo that during my Vioeroyalty thoro 
has boon made possible a consummation wliioh many of tho groat ruler,s of India 
through flu ages desired to see but did not see and which was hardly in sight when I 
myself took oflioo over four yoars ago. I mean that the Act for tlio first time in tho 
history of India oonsolidates tJio wliole of India, State and Ihitisli, for tho purpose of 
common conoorii under a single (jovernment of India for tho first time, and can bo- 
come orio great country, 'ilhe second broad feature in contrast with tho existing oons- 
titutioii is tliat the (Jovernment of India under tho new oonstitutiou will draw their 
authority by direct evolution from the Crown, just as tlio Uorninioii (Jovoniments do. 
They will oeaso to bo agents and rvill .stand forth as full political and juristic porsoti- 
alilies, exercising tlio function of ids Alajesty. Tlie first feature to which I have rc- 
fei'rod is the consummation of age-long ei'forfs, not only of tho British Government 
but of ail groat rulers in India, from Asoka onwards. Tho second foatnro is tlio 
nocossary prolimiiiary and host angnry for tlio full attainment by India of tho )iolitical 
oharaotor which the most develojiod of ids Majesty’s dominions enjoy. My oxporionoo 
of India now extends over two decades and I liavo al.so liad no inoonsiderable ex- 
IKU'ienco of tlio history and piractieo of political life in tlio other parts of tho Britisli 
Emiiiro. It is out of liiat long and full experionoe and out of tlie gonuino sympathy 
widoli I li.'hVe ever folt for India’s political aspirations that I give you this word of 
advice. Nolliiiig is to bo gained by working tho constitution in a spirit of more des¬ 
truction or by the abaudoumont of constitutional mctiiods. 
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The new constitution contains wifliiii it f,n'eat iiotoiitialitios of (lovelopTncnt. Evory- 
thing is to bi! g.iiueiJ i.iy taliing up tiu; now proffered rolo of a eonsolklatod India and 
a full political p('r,soiuility and Uy developing I lie constitution till it iu duo season 
sheds tlioso limitations and lestrictions which hiive bison designed foi- thu period of 
its growth. The abandonment of oimstiintional methods has nov'or led us anywhore 
in the past and will never lead n.s anywhore, iu the futuro. It will not no my task 
to introduce the now eonslitniion nor to join with you iu its eonstilntional and I 
trust, harmonious dcvtdopinent. 

So on the authority of IT. E. tlui Viceroy himsolf we have this that 
under the now dispensation tlie diverse penples of India will develop 
for the first time diirinp: the eonrso of their long liistory extending over 
many a millennial sjtan tin' In t pi e n ipiisito of their earthly salvation, viz. 
an united India sense. And this will !)<■ followed by the second pre¬ 
requisite, viz, a Dominion of tin* llriiish Empire .sense, or, in brief, 
Dominion sense. A Federated India, no longer an agent, but “full 
political and juristic persoimlily”, will he a neeessary preliminary to the 
attainment by her, in (he foincss of lime, of the fnlne.ss of her jiolitical 
stature, viz. Dominion status. Meanwhile, tlio fiihuuss of her jiolitical 
and juristic jicrsonulity will lio a iice.cssary pndiminary to and the best 
augury for the attainment by her of tiiat con.snmmatiou. 

XII. Read Adtonowy 

Needless to say that nationalist India could not claim that either of 
the two great and salient features of the new Order drawn by H, E. 
with such a bold and sure hand was able to capture its fancy or fire 
its imagination. That a Federated India now emerges for the first time 
into being during the long and varied and eventful course of Indian 
history may or may not be a fact beyond disjiutc. But waiving that 
question, the vital (piestions to jmt are lhe.se—Has not the whole of 
India, State and British, in fact possessed a unitary character under 
British rule practically since Her Majesty (iiuecn Victoria directly 
assumed the reins of India Government and proclaimed herself the 
Empress of India ? Will Federated India be substantially a distinct 
entity—distinct from what she jiraclically lias been—under the working 
of the new scheme V AVill the fedcrateel units—Brovinces and States— 
be substantially otln r than what they arc now ? Federation to be 
worth anything mu.st invito three things. The federating units must be 
autonomous save to the extent that their autonomy may be limited 
under the terms of their federation. The. federal whole must be auto¬ 
nomous save to tlie extent its autonomy has been limited by the auto¬ 
nomy of the federating units. And it is by their own consent and 
agreement (expros.sccl through a Constituent Assembly for example) that 
the federating unit.s must define their rcsjicctive spheres of autonomy 
vis a vis the sjihere of antonomons power to be enjoyed and exercised 
by the federal whole. This jirosupposes th.at autonomy in every case is 
real. L.aw and Order, Defence, Conunnnieatioiis, Commerce and Indus¬ 
try, the “Nation-building svibjcots”, F'oreigii Relations, and last but not 
the least, Finance, must all come within their autonomous sphere. 
Every State in its normal and healthy state bears the character of or¬ 
ganic unity, so that its various limbs or dep.artmonts and their re.spec- 
tive functions are so related to one another that it is not possible to 
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make or fay to make some of the limbs and their functions autonomous, 
maintaining or trying to maintain outside autocratic control over 
other limbs and their functions- In trying to keep up an hybrid system 
of part-autonomy and part-autocracy you run counter to the natural 
course of the process which from the very nature of the thing, must 
possess the character of organic unity, co-relativity and coherence. You 
are bound to find yourself between the horns of a dilemma. If the 
autonomy enjoyed and exercised by some limbs be real, your reserva¬ 
tion and control of the other limbs must be unreal. Real autonomy 
will consist with unreal or make-believe autocracy only, as in the ease 
of the self-governing Dominions under the Statute of Westminister. If, 
on the other hand, your reservation and control of some of the limbs 
be anything like real and effective, the autonomy left or granted to the 
rest must be of an unreal character. This dilemma was driven home 
with tenacity and vigour by the “die-hard” members of the House of 
Parliament during the passage of new India Act through its various 
stages. And though the Official Benches pretended not to perceive the 
force of the dilemma, the clauses and provisions of the Act ultimately 
hammered into shape by the high archifeets of our Indian destiny were 
such to make the constitutional reservations and the “irresponsible” 
responsibilites possessed not only of a predominant reality, but one 
practically paralysing the reality supposed to be conceded to some limbs 
of the dual wonder conjured into being. The dual wonder is an hybrid 
thing of a make both crude and complicated, and whatever else we may 
call it, we cannot call it a living, natural organic thing functioning, 
growing and perfecting itself by its own intrinsic vital urge. It is a 
mechanised medley of diverse parts and divergent tendencies somehow 
welded together by a force other than Hfc’.s law and rhythm. 


XIII. Tire Expeeiment 

The experiment should have been a natural and logical one, and, 
therefore, eminently successful, if instead of actually retaining or tigh¬ 
tening control over the vital centres of ihe Indian body politic, England 
bad permitted the Indian body politic to function ns a really .autonomous 
organism freely exercising all its limb=', and stood by as an ally and friend 
extending a helping hand in case of need. It may be that a liberated 
and free India, left to herself, m.ay occasionally stray into the morass 
or sometimes even run into disaster. While" such mistakes and accidents 
made and met on the way leading to true domocr.acy have, commonly, 
to be accepted as “part of one’s job”, and as helps rather than as hin¬ 
drances to the fruition of the arduous process by which any nation 
aspiring to build its stamina and earn its manhood must set about its 
business, the helping hand of a friend, co-operator and guide must also 
be acknowledged as being helpful and welcome in cases of difficulty and 
need. Nationalist India had hoped that England might be wise to play tho 
role rf such a friend in need and guide in leaving India free to manage 
her own aftairs. It would have been wise not only in view of the in¬ 
terests of India, but in view of the interests of England herself, taking 
a broad, long-range view of the interests of either country. 
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XIV. Autonomy And Autoceacy 
But instead of this, short-sighted statesmanship has foisted upon 
India a “Constitution” which is an anomaly and an absurdity in so far 
as it has essayed to marry autonomy to autocracy, responsibility to 
irresponsibility. The two belong to naturally different kinds, and they 
can hardly with success bo made to “cross", and they are bound to be 
barren, or else, productive of a monstrosity, if they be somehow made 
to. Even under the existing scheme, there have been ministries in 
charge of the “transferred” subjects functioning in the Provinoes. 
Those ministries have not been responsible oven to such indifferent 
legislatures as have been in existence. They have been brown or black 
in colour, and this, together with their lean, meagre aspect, has been 
their practically one distinction in the solid, compact, complacent set¬ 
ting of white bureaucracy. Wo have had Indian ministers just as we 
have had Indian members of Executive Councils. The former 
have shaped their policies and executed them under conditions over 
which they have had but little control—policies and acts which have, 
accordingly, to bo judged as good or bad only with reference to the 
conditions of their office, and only so far as they fall within the ambit 
of their choice. What, for instance, can a minister for education, 
sanitation or self-government do with crumbs thrown from the 
sumptuous table of the reserved side ? Even major policies in 
his own department cannot bo his own ; they must fit in with the 
design and working conditions of the “framework of steel.” An “English 
Friend” writing in the columns of an well-known Daily has. with a 
touch of grim and humour, said—Politicians have not been wanting in 
India ready to work any scheme, good, bad or indifferent, that may be 
started “for wliat it may be worth.” It may have been worth 5000 or 
3000 thousand rupees per month to them. l?ut what has it been worth 
to countless others ? It is now seriously proposed that the Congress 
Party should also work the now constitution for what it may be worth 
by accepting office under it. Of course the Congress will work the 
Constitution in order to “wreck” it. But will it then wreck tho Cons¬ 
titution also for what it may be worth ? Congress Presidents in the 
good old days of Congress sanity and sobriety sometimes uspd to rise 
one fine morning to find themselves elevated to the Bench of an High 
Court or perhaps translated to tho salubrious heights of Simla iti charge 
of a safe and snug portfolio, or even, occasionally, installed on tho gadi 
of a Provincial Governor, 'ilio C. P. has, for instance, “chosen” two 
of its acting Governors from tho ranks of Congressmen sinco tho Con¬ 
gress definitely crossed the rubicoii of constitutional agitation. An 
acting Provincial Governor in Gandhi cap and khadder is perhaps worth 
something as meaning a new spirit and symbol. But the “English Friend” 
very pointedly asks—What will tho new Order be worth to those 
Congressmen who will accept ministry under it ? Will it be worth 5 
or 6 thousand rupees per month ? The Congress had fixed Es. 500 as 
the maximum salary to be drawn by any person holding office under 
a democratic government established in India. In view of the 
appalling poverty of the masses, oven that would seem to bo a bit 
too high. 

7 
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XV. Vital Issue 

The issue is a vital one. As wo have said before, the Parliamentary 
work of the Congress may be considered to be a necessary work with¬ 
out being necessarily an essential one under the conditions created by 
the new Order to be established. It may be that, ultimately, the 
A. I. C. C. will make up its mind in favour of office acceptance by 
those who have persuaded themselves that they can render the best 
account of them by controlling the switch-board of the future Govern¬ 
ment through the ministries. Office acceptance may even be generally 
recognised as the logical outcome of fighting the elections and of 
Council-entry. And as it will not be possible nor perhaps desirable to 
let alone the elections and boycott the legislatures, so it will not be 
desirable, though it m.ay be quite possible, to resist the logical conclu¬ 
sion from the admitted premises of fighting the elections and entering 
the legislatures. Now, the important question is this—will the premises 
or their logical conclusion be used or rather abused as constituting 
an argument virtually denouncing the true Congress ideal and Congress 
methods ? Will it be an argument for or against that ideal and those 
methods ? Perhaps wo shall be told that whilst the Congress ideal is 
something definitely fixed and beyond question, the Congress methods, 
from the very nature of tho circumstances, must be, and must be 
allowed to be, more or less elastic and variable. Direct action, for 
example, cannot, possibly or even logically, be the practical Congress 
method in all circumstances. I’he <iuestion of method, more than the 
question of ideal, is a question of practicability. This is true. But the 
supreme test of the practicability of a method is not whether it is 
suited to the circumstances, but whether it is really consistent with 
and conducive to the end that wo have in view. 

XVI. PsYcaoLOOiuAL Revolution 

In a recent speech Mr. Bhulabhai Dc.sai—the leader of the opposi¬ 
tion in the Central Legislature—has said that the one solid achieve¬ 
ment by the Congress Movement under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi has been this that it has produced “a psychological revolution” 
in the masses of India. This, in so far it is real, is a great gain. In 
fact, this is—and not the two features of the new Constitution to 
which tho Viceroy draws our attention—the necessary preliminary to 
and best augury for tho attainment of Swaraj by India. Now, this 
psychological revolution being successful on a sufficiently broad scale 
will create or improve those conditions which are essential not only 
for the political but also for the economic and social betterment of 
the lot of the people. Those conditions must be primarily ethical. 
In other words, the Congress Movement must aim at producing not 
only a change in mass ideas and feelings, but also in mass character 
and conduct. A programme of mass suffering and sacrifice in a voluntary 
way for the sake of any great ideal is calculated to produce the 
requisite ethical revolution on the basis of the psychological that has 
been, (as it is claimed) to some extent, already brought about. 

XVII. Revolutionaky Mentality 

Some Indian politicians—especially those who have drawn their 
inspiration from the ample Moscow Fount—speak of a “revolutionary 
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mentality” in the Indian maaaos aa being the sine qua non of any great 
advance to bo made by them in any vital direction. Thia talk may 
well disturb the peace of those people who have their vested interests 
bound up with the status quo, and wlio, therefore, naturally dislike 
the status quo being disturbed by movements of violent change. Evo¬ 
lution or reform at a leisurely measured pace is all that will suit 
their ideas or their convenience. Some nations having reached the 
mountain top through centuries of strenuous toil sometimes 
forgot or pretend to forget all about that tremendous uphill toil, and 
recommend to peoples in the sunken valley aspiring to reach the same 
mountain top a slow, easy, comfortable pace which suits best those 
who are already on the high table-land. So we may find a nation that 
has made its destiny through many a revolution—of often of a san¬ 
guinary character—giving as a reeii)e evolution or slow, steady reform 
to other nations aspiring after the same consummation. The fact of 
the matter seems to be this that there is no royal road—evolution or 
revolution—leading to the mountain top. 'I'he road has to bo made 
at each stop with solid blocks of nalional snirering and sacrifice, and 
whether you have to crawl sometimes or jnmi), whether your pace will 
be easy or difiicult, will deiiond ui)on tin conditions of your ascent stage 
by stage. Evolution or revolution as an abstract proposition is scarcely 
of any practical help. 

XVJII. hjvouiTiON vs. Eevolution 

In the case of India, for instance, evolution may be the reasonable 
plan and not revolution as r(!gnrda some aspects or phases of her 
national development. But as regards other aspects the reverse may 
be true. That is to say, we rc(piiro revolution and not evolution. A 
subject nation long accustomed to .subjection actpiires a defeatist) slave 
mentality with all that it implies and connotes. In one word, we may 
call it “the defeatist complex”. It is a state of mental torpor, inertia 
and despair. It works as a disintegrating, disorganising, dissipating 
factor in the mass mind. 'J'here appears antagonism of tenden¬ 
cies and conflict of interests where there should be co-oiieration and 
community. Wo in India have long been familiar with the symptoms 
of this unhealthy complex. But we have not always been very pain¬ 
fully or even consciously familiar with them. They have tended by their 
cumulative action through ceniuries to produce what wo may call a 
kind of spiritual paralysis uiid anaesthesia in us—both motor and 
sensory. 

XIX. Mass II y I’NOSIS 

Obviously a curative and educative plan must be devised so that we 
may shed this morbid complex of mass defeatism. Should it be evolu¬ 
tion or revolution ? If we have taken five or six centuries to get 
into this morbid complex, shall we also take five or six centuries to 
get out of it V The complex in question is partly one of Mass hypnosis— 
sometimes “herd” auto-suggestion—and partly one of habit. A process of 
slow, prolonged, palliative, tentative cure is not suited to the nature of 
the case. If the Congress has in fact been able to produce a psychological 
revolution in ludiai it has done the right thing in the right way. The 
mass mind should be rid of its paralysis and anaesthesia—it should 
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be awakened to the reality of its actual condition and to the importance 
and urgency of the ideal to which it has to move. While saying this 
we are not referring to either Socialism or Fascism or to any other 
alternative plan of mass control and mass emancipation. Apart from 
plans of one kind or other, the first healthy reaction to be expected 
and brought about in a mass mind paralysed like that of India is the 
warmth of expansive feeling and the freedom of released conscious¬ 
ness. It is the feeling of the fetters—spiritual and material—that bind, 
and the consciousness that the fetters are going and will go. In 
the paralysis, neither the one nor the other exists. The first healthy 
reaetion is but a psychological release without as yet being a new 
psychological adjustment. A new adjustment is the stage that follows. 
In that stage, the mass mind consciously sots about the business of 
finding out the nature as well as the modus operandi of a new adjust¬ 
ment. We do not think that the mass mind in India, except on a 
very restricted scale, has reached this second phase. But has it reached even 
the first stage on an economically, socially and politically effective 
scale ? The Congress movement has attempted to carry it, even “rush” 
iji to the first stage and with no mean success. But even a Congress 
“fanatic” will not claim that the process of release is anywhere near 
its completion. The process started has to be continued and accele¬ 
rated. And its acceleration must not conform to a leisurely time¬ 
scale. The sooner you can make the mass mind feel its unfelt fetters 
and its latent urge to out-grow them, the better. There can be no 
dallying with a death-like collapse which, unless speedily removed, 
will irrevocably freeze into the grim reality of death. 

XX. The First Link in the Chain 

If, therefore, the Congress movement has in fact produced a psy¬ 
chological revolution, it has produced something which being there 
other links of the chain connecting us with the heaven of our high 
hopes will easily and naturally forge themselves. But the first link must 
be forged first and forthwith. We have compared the process to a 
chain, but it is not mechanical forging but vital growing, which implies 
that, through every new and successive eilort and feature of growth, 
what has grown already further nourishes and perfects itself. 

XXI. The Questions 

Now, remembering this, we have to judge any programme by putting 
a few simple questions. 

Will Council-entry and Office-acceptance programme help or hinder 
the process, already started by the Congress movement, forging the 
first link in the chain ? Will it continue and accelerate “the psycholo¬ 
gical revolution” in the masses ? Some form of direct action is still 
thought, and will continue to bo thought, to be the most potent factor 
contributing to the progress by all the wings of the Congress, right or 
left, ultra or middle. But it is thought to bo not possible, not even 
perhaps desirable, in all circumstances. Now, barring direct action, what 
should be the most essential and eftective programme of the Congress ? 
The Socialist wing on principle is not in favour of having anything to 
do with the working of a machinery which is part and parcel of the 
system of imperialism. From their point of view, that machinery can 
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hardly be wrecked from within by maintaining a fighting co-operation. 
That fight from within is hardly the reality of fight. It may even 
weaken and not enhance the chances of a real fight being under¬ 
taken by us. We have been familiar with this argument ever since 
there has been a tug of war between tl»e “Changers” and ‘ No-changers 
ill the Congress camp. We need hardly examine that argument afresh. 
But we may observe that the country generally, as distinguished from 
extreme sections hero and there, has now settled down to a recognition 
of the Parliamentary work and the sort of fighting co-operation (real, un¬ 
real or semi-real) that it implies, as being a practically valid and help¬ 
ful programme which will work as a break upon the ‘ unwanted 
Constitution if it cannot wreck it; and it will also give the masses a 
political training on a largo scale requisite for the purpose of our 
being able to understand and appreciate the real and possible conditions 
in which a constituent assembly for formulating and demanding Puma 
Swaraj can be brought down from the clouds. 

XXII. Real And Possible Conditions 

It is the view of the man in the street, and wo think it is, in the 
existing circumstances, substantially correct. But note that the 
political training which comes in the wake of the Parliamentary 
programme is believed by the man in the street to make us only 
understand and appreciate the real and possible conditions^ in which a 
constituent assembly can bo materialised and its sanctions implemented. 
Which does not necessarily mean that the real and possible conditions 
are themselves realised in any adequate measure by that sort of political 
training. 

XXIII. The Three Parts 

Wo have divided the Parliamentary work into two parts—Council- 
entry and Office-acceptance. It consists obviously of throe. Fighting 
the elections is the first part. Now. wo may do the first part and 
stop there. We may do the second part also and stop there as now. 
And we may, as now asked by a section of Congressmen, proceed to 
do the third part also. The uses and abuses, advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages, of each part have to be carefully considered. They have to be 
considered separately as well as jointly. It may well be that whilst the 
first is good, the second may be only tolerable and the third positively 
bad. If you work it in all its parts, it may bo more good than bad in 
the resultant. Wo are stating the ease in certain abstract propositions. 
But definite and concrete answers have to bo found. And they have to 
bo found with reference to the forging and perfecting of the links of 
the chain of which wc spoke before. 

XXIV. Stir Ui’ Life 

The man in the street or the plain man with his plain commonsense, 
while recognising the need under the existing circumstances of some 
kind of Parliamentary work being undertaken by us, will not make such 
work the main road of national advance for us. He will require the Parli¬ 
amentary work to be “sanctioued” and supported by a vital background 
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of intensive constructive work. That constructive work need and should 
not suggest a “dull and drab'^ atmosphere devoid of the thrill, or even 
of the stir of life. It is xirecisely to stir up life that the constr\ictive 
work should be undertaken. There are fetters, economic, social and 
political, which have arrested and imprisoned life. At bottom they are 
psychological and ethical complexes. The fetters can be removed only 
by an effort that produces a psychological and ethical awakening and 
expansion. The Promethean spark must enter and spiritual thaw 
must set in. And this can be effected only through a course of volun¬ 
tary suffering and selfless sacrifice. The sudden heat of the polls 
or the occasional thrill of the Council Chamber will not effect it. 

XXV. The Vicious Circle 

We should carefully avoid moving in a disastrous vicious circle 
while thus adjusting our Parliamentary work to what is loosely called 
the constructive work. Constructive work has an inner and an outer 
side. On the inner side, it means the psychological education and 
moral training of the masses and classes whereby (1) they become con¬ 
scious of their individual and group limitations ; (2) they feel an urge 
to outgrow those limitations i (3) they have an appreciation of the 
means and methods by which the limitations can be outgrown ; and 
(4) they create and develop conditions—in terms of organised ideas, 
feelings, character and conduct—favourable to a successful employment 
by them of those means and methods. In one word, it is mass educa¬ 
tion in ideas and feelings, character and conduct. On the outer side, the 
constructive programme means the requisite kind of economic and social 
planning. Education in the ordinary sense, sanitation, rural and urban 
self-government, promotion of agriculture and industry, development of 
the_ resources of the country, equitable distribution of wealth, removal of 
social injustice and injustice pertaining to the production and consumption 
of economic goods—such matters naturally fall within the framework 
of the constructive programme, and they must bo so designed and 
worked as to fit in with one another and tone one another up. The pat¬ 
tern of the framework and the of adjusting the pieces to one 

another within the framework will, of course, have to be carefully 
thought out. The Socialist party is there with its pattern. It may be 
a good pattern, but the world has not yet been converted into an accep¬ 
tance of that pattern as being the best of all patterns in this the worst 
possible world of ours. The Congress, as a national organisation, 
should endeavour to build a sufficiently broad and solid platform of 
ideology and plan upon which all socio-economic tendencies and politi¬ 
cal persuasions may meet and may devise and develop effective con¬ 
certed action. The economic, educational, sanitary, and, in some cases 
and respects, the social condition of the masses of men in this country is 
so abysmally low, that xiLaetically all able and willing hands should 
now join with one another in the first urgent immediate salvage oper¬ 
ations of succour and relief. Till then the issue between socialism and 
individualism need not or even should not, be shelved, but it need not and 
should not be stressed either to a point rendering a joining of all hands 
in the common act of immediate succour and relief problematical or 
impossible. 
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XXVI. The Anx-Hiel 

The Communal impasse for example in which we now find ourselves 
may really bo an “ant-hill” in view of the tall and steep mountain top of 
Puma Swaraj to which we arc to march up. If it really be only an 
ant-hill, we shall be better advised to skip over it or leave it aside 
for the present. But it is seriously doubted if it be only that, so 

that it can be lightly skipped over or carelessly left aside while we are 

on the march. To many it would appear as an abyss over which 
there seems to bo no suggestion of a bridge as yet, no excuse for a 
ferry across. Mighty eagles always soaring high and loving to dare 
may well try a bold leap across and may succeed. But what about 
those who are trudging along the road, critiplo in body and feeble in 

spirit ? But let us go back to our i)oint. We do not suggest that 

the issue between socialism and individualism is only an ant-hill thiit 
may be skipped over or left aside in the route march for the present. 
It is undoubtedly an ini[)ortant and vital issue. An ideology and 
plan on the lines of the one or those of the other, or else, on the lines of a 
happy helidul golden moan, if that be possible, should not only be 
thought out but even worked from now. It is a kind of work that 
cannot, obviously, be made to wait. Since it gives you one or other 
pattern to work on or work after; and you cannot work without 
some pattern or other being given to you to work on. We cannot 
pretend to be unmindful of the socio-economic issue so long as the 
political issue may bo pending. Even if we think, as many of us do, 
that the political issue is of such insistence and urgency to-day that 
we should grip it first and with all onr strength, the other issues, 
the solution of which partly depends upon that of the political issue, 
cannot be kept in abeyance in a sfaito of suspended animation. They 
must be live issues all the time. Xay, wo must see to it that they 
are made more and more live issues as wo proceed with our grappling 
with the political issue. Because the solution of the political issue 
is also in part dependent on the fnlfilmcnt of some very exacting 
socio-economic conditions. It is not to bo dreamed that the socio¬ 
economic eflort and condition of the Indian people remaining subs¬ 
tantially what it now is, it will rise one line morning in full possession 
of Puma Swaraj. A change in that condition is a pre-condition to its 
earning Swaraj. Then also, Swaraj, especially Puma Swaraj, is not an 
abstract entity. It has a character and a form. That character and 
form will be determined by tlio socio'oconomic enaomblo of conditions as 
they evolve as we forge ahead. 

XXVil. Procjramme As Am Organic Whole 
It should be recognised, therefore, that any programme of Indian 
national advance must be worked as an organic whole ; that whilst the 
task of acquiring control over tlie machinery of State—a moat potent 
instrument in the conduct of the affairs of any nation—must be given 
the importance which is its due, the coucommitant task of creating or 
preparing conditions or sanctions by means of a comprehensive and 
intensive constructive programme must also not be niggardly treated or 
neglected. It is by such a programme that you can expect to produce 
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“sinews of war” sufBcient unto the purpose. Congress campaigns have 
repeatedly failed to reach their objective because of the lack of sinews 
of war sufficient unto the purpose. It is a truism that is also true. Those 
who have borne the brunt of the battle have, generally, been d'’awn from 
a class which, for economic and other reasons, is not quite equal to the 
task. The Congress has perhaps starred a revolution in mass psycholo¬ 
gy, but it cannot be claimed for it thaJNit has yet succeeded in pre¬ 
paring and pushing the masses to “line up.” 

In all progressive countries—even in Soviet Eussia which now 
‘ tends to become more and more respectable and respected”—the 
party holding the key of destiny may, in fact, be a minority. But it is 
a minority able to prepare and push the majority to li/ie up with it. 
It is by such ability that Hitler or Mussolini commands 90 p. c. votes. 
So Congress Members actually signing the creed and the pledge may at 
any time be but a drop in the sea of India’s countless millions. But it 
should be a drop round which the sea must revolve. It should be like 
a centre or nucleus controlling the vital economy of the cell of Indian 
mass life. Its effective value in the political fight v '" depend upon 
its possessing this character. 

XXVIII.IThb Case of Russt\ 

The Communist party in Russia—even now supposed to be a 
minority—was able to overthrow Czarist regime and oligarchy be¬ 
cause it bad been able to acquire the substance of this character. 
During a space of barely fifteen years it has been able to change the 
whole aspect, material and spiritual, of its own country and also, to 
some extent, of countries coming vvlthin the spare of its influence, be¬ 
cause it has possessed and perfected this character. And now by 
proposing a New Constitution it intends to establish a real democracy 
in place of “the dictatorship of the proletariat” with its high voltage 
barbed wire fencing that has so long been jealously maintained. This 
need not be interpreted as a gesture of despair. It is not a surrender 
to forces of reaction. It may well be that the dictatorship has been in 
the nature of a preparation for real democracy which, it may bo thought 
now exists in theory and form only in the so-called free countries of 
the world. Democracy has lain prostrate under the iron heels of the 
capitalist imperialist system. Now Soviet dictatorship may be believed 
to have provided a course of revolutionary discipline through which 
a Demos in reality has at last emerged into being. Such a Demos, 
it is thought, will no longer be a doll, a dummoy, a dupe. Has it not 
operated clean away every kind of obnoxious parasitic growth that 
has lived and grown at the cost of the host organism by systematic 
exploitation ? Whether this claim will or will not be justified by the 
final result is a different question. But there can be hardly much room 
for doubt that it has been a courageous, ciacial experiment not directly 
in democracy but in the preparation for democracy. The expeilment 
has been in the nature of a work, as much constructive as destructive, 
undertaken by a minority possessing poteiff definite ideas and 
dynamic, resolute will. That paiiy first organised aud mobilised forces 
which brought the State machinery absolutely under its control. Then 
with the help of that machinery it has organised and mobilised condi- 
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tiona essential for real democracy. It has sought to securo ocoiiotnic 
and social democracy as the foundation for political democracy. 

XXIX. Foundations For Democracy 

Wg In India have also to prepare for laying the foundations for 
democracy. Which does not mean that wo must proceed exactly or 
even broadly as Russia has proceeded. Oars may, or oven should, be 
a different kind of experiment—an experiment not only suited to our 
Indian conditions, but also consonant with the genius and tradition 
and destiny of India. 

XXX. The Vicious Circle Stated 

Meanwhile we must avoid moving in the vicious circle of the 
thought that thinks that no constructive work worth the name can be 
successfully prosecuted without first getting control of the machinery of 
government, and that no successful effort for getting such control can 
bo made without first creating and organising and mobilising by cons¬ 
tructive work forcei sufficient unto the propose ; that wo should make 
all our national activity flow Into the one channel of political struggle, 
and that no national activity worth ilowing in that channel will be 
available unless and until the springs of such activity arc properly 
worked making it possible for that activity to Intensify and amplify 
itself and cut its own channel, 

XXXI. Virtue in the Vicious Circle 

Obviously there Is virtue In both haves of the vicious circle. From 
which It must follow that India’s political struggle and the work of 
creating, organising and mobilising men, money and munition” required 
for that struggle must go on side by side. Not only that. We should 
learn from our past exporicnco of the Congress struggle and also from 
the experience of other coiintrios Including Soviet Russia aspiring to 
grow to the fulness of their political, economic and social stature, 
this Important, key lesson that a political or other programme cannot 
with advantage bo rnshod before its time, that Is to say, before the sanc¬ 
tions for it have been allowed to cicato and mature themselves to a 
required degree. So long as that required degree has not been reached 
one should not dream of rushing one’s programme. As wo said in our 
last Introduction, wo in India should not allow ourselves to bo deceived 
by the illusion of Russia, Italy, Germany, Turkey or China “lusliing” 
their Plans. They seemed to rush them and with success, because the 
conditions had been made ready or nearly so making a swift, success¬ 
ful campaign possible or even inevitable. Our conditions are very 
different. They are bound to bo so in the state In which we have been 
for centuries. The conditions appear to bo unusually bright when the 
country rises for one moment on tlio crest of a Congress movement. 
But the country rises to fall (releasing and acquiring some potential 
strength no doubt), and the unusual brightness of the picture soon 
proves deceptive and fades almost into a death-liko pallor. It looks 
like being a maya. 

8 
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XXXII. “Standinq Ahmy” of Workers 

The Congress campaign has, apparently, failed again and again for 
many reasons some of which are quite patent. Some of the causes are 
latent or hidden, and they require to bo brought to light by careful 
probing and analysis. Wo shall not here attempt anything of the kind. 
One of the patent causes has, however, been this. Wo have prosecuted 
a most arduous campaign of national elfort without a “standing army” 
of workers. Wo have depended upon such “volunteer” officers and 
men as may have heard the call and offered themselves for service. The 
Congress has not yet seriously attempted to raise and possess a “cons¬ 
cript or win a regular, standing army” of national workers of any 
strength and dimension. And it has not seriously thought of creating 
and possessing “training camps” whore its army of workers will learn 
and commonly render service. Need wo tell what sort of training 
camps we should possess and where ? They should primarily be where 
the workers must daily and hourly, come in vital contact at every point 
with the 90 p. c. of the people of India. They must be of them and 
with them. 

XXXIII. The Tiuininq Camp 

The training and recruiting camp should be a place where rural and 
urban uplift work will be done. Education, sanitation, economic relief, 
adjustment and improvement, class co-operation and communal amity, 
are included in that work. In every one of the lacs of Indian villages 
for example, we should have a “colony” of our workers which should 
be a model or object-lesson exerting its beneficial moulding and refor¬ 
ming influence on the whole amorphous mass of the village. It should 
be an Inspiration and a model. And it can become so only through 
abiding love and sacrificing service. The atmosphere need not be felt 
as all “dull and drab”. Since the primary task will be to train the 
village in the school of full autonomy or self-government on the basic 
lines of economic, political and cultural co-operation. And those lines 
may very well be Indian in inspiration and expression. It is required 
to lay and burn the bricks with which to build the glorious edifice of 
Indian Puma Swaraj. We have to organise a Soviet unit or Commune 
there, not following Russia or any other coutitry, but after our own 
boat pattern. The work is as engaging as it is important. Only by 
organising this work on a largo scale will it bo possible for the Con¬ 
gress to recruit, train and perfect an efficient “standing army” of 
national workers. Only thus can sanctions sufficient unto its purpose 
be developed. 

XXXIV. Economic Issue Vs. Political Issue 

As regards the question how the economic issue should at present 
bo considered in relation to the political issue, we may quote a few 
lines from a letter of Pandit Jawharlalji published in a recent issue of 
the Amrita Baxar Patrika. We quote without implying that we are 
in perfect agreement with the expressed views of the Panditji. Our 
disagreement, so far as we can appreciate those views, chiefly relates to 
the current or living value to be attached to the ideology and plan 
involved in the best Indian civilisation and Indian tradition in which 
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the Soul of India has lived and functioned and the Genius of India 
created and express od. Wo do not think that the Moscow pattern 
presents features of sensuous beauty only. It is not an experiment pn 
and with the flesh only. It is a pattern of undoubted spiritual signifi¬ 
cance. But we do think that this pattern should not be allowed to 
replace or even “cross with” our own best pattern. Moscow is to be a 
teacher from whom we learn, but not a guru whom we follow. 

“For the present, we Ihave to deal with tlio political question. But the economio 
question, though tliooi'otical at prosont. Is Intimatoly bound up with the political 
side and we cannot ignore it. Wliat sliapu it will take I cannot sayj though my own 
view, as frequently stated, is that tho solution will bo along Socialist lines. Wbat 
I want is tho discussion of this Issiio so tliat our ideas may bo clarified. So far as 
businossraon arc conoornod, 1 do not want to commit thorn to any particular eoonomio 
doctrine but I do think ttiat they must lino up^ on tlio political issue, with the ad¬ 
vanced forces in tho country. And they should further roaliso that big economic 
ohaugos are nocessury and should oonsidor thorn.” 

XXXV. Economic Recovery 

Now we have done with the ideological part of the Introduction. 
Lot us now, for reporting, tiansport ourselves to tho Visitors’ Gal¬ 
lery in the Indian Legislative Chamber. Wo already quoted a para 
or two from the address of Ilia Excellency the Viceroy. Let us hear 
what H.E. says In another para bearing on the prospect of our 
economic recovery. 

“You will, I tliinkj oxpoct mo to mako some mention of a matter which particu¬ 
larly at tlie prosont time is of groat public iuterost. I refer to India’s foreign trade. 
Nine months ago ventured to express some degree of cautious optimism in spite of 
tho disabilities under which international trado was thon labouring. It is a matter 
for regret tliat world conditions will show little sign of tho long awaited recovery ; 
on the contrary yet another of our most important markets, namely, Italy, has been 
obliged to im|)Oso a system of drastic control over imports in order to proteot her 
foreign exchange position. Novertholoss I fool that I am justified so far as India 
is concerned in repeating tliat note of optimism. India’s exports of merchandise 
for the first four moiitlis of tlic prosont trade year show an inoroaso of more than 4 
and a half lakhs over the figures for the corresponding period of 1933 and though 
they show a comparatively Binali inoroaso of 1 and a lialf lakhs over last year’s total 
it must bo romcmboroil that 1934 was marked by exceptional purchases of raw cotton 
by Japan. On tliis one iioaJ of our trado accounts alone, namely cotton purchase by 
Japan, there has l eon a docro.aso of over 3 and a lialf croros in tho present year. 
Omitting this oxooptional item India’s export trado In other commodities has improved 
by throe orores in comparison with Inst year. Ifon. members may bo interested 
niore particularly in the results of our trading with Germany and Italy—countries 
in which the most stringent moasurcs of control liave boon imposed. In the case of 
Germany our inhirmation is based on the reports of our trade commissioner In 
Hamburg who has made a critical examination of tho Gorman import statistics. Mr. 
Gupta inform.? us that in tho last quarter of 1934 tho halanoo of trado was against 
India to the extent of 2 and ono-fourth per cent; in the first quarter of 1935 the 
balance was oven showing an oxciiangc of goods valued at 26 million reiohmarks : 
for the second quarter of 1935 tiio balance has again swung in India’s favour and 
Germany has im|)Orted from India goods valued at 31 million reiohmarks against 
exports to India of 24 million only. Again in tho caso of Italy contrary to what 
might have been expected from the now and stringent system lof import control our 
exports in tho first four months of this year have fallen off by 6 por cent only. I 
quote these figures In no spirit of complacency. My Government are fully alive to 
the dangers with which tho course of international trade is now boset and they will 
continue to watcli tlio situation ■witli tho most serious care. 

“Before I leave tliis subject may I bring ono ciroumstauoe to the notice of those 
who may liavQ found little consolation in a comparison of the trado figures of 
predepression years with those of tho present day ? I would ask them to remember 
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that world pricos of primary commodities havo falloa somo 45 per ooiit. since 1929 
and that values in thomsolves are no true index to the valuation in tho quantum 
of trade.” 

XXXVI. “Manciiestek Guardian” On It 
Tho above is a fairy long quotation. But wo should liko it to be 
read not detached from the context of a review of tho world economic 
situation such as Is presented in tho following long quotation from 
the Manchester Omrdian of a recent date 

Has the world emerged Into tho flowing tide of economic recovery or are wo 
witnessing merely an interlude of mitigated do|)ressioii ? Is thero ovon sufficlont 
political sense and stability in Europe and Asia to make world recovery posslhlo at 
all y Or is our whole civilisation slipping into dis-intogration and dissolution, from 
which all our mastery of the material universe is Impotent to preserve it ? Tho 
tions are put—and gloomily answered—by Mr. Harold Butler, tho director of the 
International Labour Offloo, in his annual report, published to-day, a broad economic 
.and social survey that must be one of tho most outspoken and disturbing over issued 
from an organ of the League of Nations. 

Mr. Butlor begins by noting some of tho clear gains tliat can be^ sot on tho credit 
side of the ooonomlo balance-sheet, notably a rise in most countries of tho volume 
of industrial production. But how far is this progress sound ? 

It is notorious (he says) tliat a groat exp.ansion of armament manufacture is taking 
place in all the principal industrial countries, oithor for thoir own account or for 
that of foreign customers. IIow mucli for instance of tlio remarkable incroaso in the 
output of pig Iron and stool whicii may bo noted in Czcoho-Slovakia, Gormany, Italy, 
Japan, the United Kingdom, tho United Btato,s of America, and tho Union of Soviot 
Socialist Republics is to bo attributed to tills cause ‘i How much of tho fresh activity 
in tho ohemical, automobilo, clothing and coal industries Is traooablo to the same origin r 
In so far as industrial prosperity is foiindod on wariiko preparation It is not only 
sinister but hollovv and unreal Tho mauufactiiro of arms adds nothing to national 
wealth. As a form of national expenditure it is sterile and unproductivo. Though its 
olfeot on tho economy of a nation may bo moro stimulating than that of public works 
in proportion, as tho outlay is groater and moro variegated, its econoraio consoquonoes 

are far loss bonefioial, as nothing is added to tho nation’s econoraio assets. 

"Whon a country imports materials for armaments slio produces nothing to export 
in return ; under the existing system of barter trade sho has to bo content with fowar 
of tho imports needed for feeding hor peojdc or providing materials for normal eco¬ 
nomic activity. 

Moreover, It contains an even greater raonaco in tliat countries which havo become 
dependent upon armaments for keeping down tiioir unemployment and thus maintain¬ 
ing a fictitious prosperity no loiigor dare to slacken tho paoo of their war-manufaoturo 
for foar of tlio socim coiisoquoiioos wliich would ousuo. 

Lastly, intensive competition in armaments inevitably produces a state of suppressed 
alarm and anxiety overywhoro, wliicli chock tho expansion of lioalthy trade and of 
capital investment and thus further blocks tho path of normal recovery. 

Tho obstacles to tho rebirth of confidonco, Mr. Butlor goes on, are not only, 
nor perhaps even now clilofly, financial or economic. “Overcasting tlio wliolo sky is 
tho fear of war, imminent or not remote, whicli throws its blight over every 
proioot or transaction based upon a calculation of tho future.” 

The tragedy is that at a moment when an intollootual revolt against tho_ ideal of 
solf-suifioicncy has sot in (evou Hitler has denounced it) “autocratic principles arc 
being more and moro widely applied on grounds of military preparedness. Hero 
again is proof that economic recovery is an impossible dream until tiio foar of 
another and more catastrophic collap.so of tlio wholo international system has been 
dispollod,” Europe, and tlio same may bo true of Asia, “stands at a turning-point 
of its fate.” “It is a moment wlion statesmanship is called upon to riso to greater 
heights tiian at any time since 1914. If the occasion is iillowod to slip tho discussion 
of economic and social progress may shortly become largely acadomio.” 

XXXYII. Separatist Security 

Tho conduct and tho sequel of the Italo-Abyssinian^ war have 
proved to tho hilt tho futility of the League of Nations as an 
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instrument of collective security. Though the new Socialist Premier 
of Prance and other statcBmcu aro still hoping for a resurrection of 
the League Idea as dead now as “mutton chop”, wo aro witnessing on 
all sides preparations going apace to give It a docent last burial. And 
those preparations are prejjarations for individual security —chacha apan 
huncha —as we say In Bengali. The League being finished, war prepared¬ 
ness will again bo openly, as it has for these years been tacitly, thought 
to be the best insurance against war. The British Empire, having 
perhaps a greater stake than any other Power in the status quo, cannot 
aflord to lag behind in the race of Individual security—or, “each ouo 
for oneself, devil take the hindmost” game. And India as a country 
dependent in every way on the British Empire is bound to bo vitally 
aftcctcd by whatever is incidental to or results from the game. ^ If 
real and permanent economic recovery bo imi)os8iblo for the principal 
country it cannot bo real and permanent for one dependent on her. 
Besides that there aro obviously spcci.al cau.scs operating against 
the normal economic development of a dependent country. A small 
increment noticed in India’s foreign trade in one year or another will 
therefore bo a ground for but small consolation. 

XXXVIII. Cjuminai. Law Amendment Bill 

Let us now turn to a subject of more immediato interest. From our 
seat in the Visitors’s blocks of the Legislative Assembly, we could not, 
e.xcept very occasionally, confess to witnessing an exhilcrating and 
exciting game on the floor of tlio llouso. Hardly anything can expect 
to be so In an atmosphorc of “irrcsimnsible unrcjility” that prevails in 
the Chamber. Possibly the game Wfis exhilerating and exciting to those 
or some of those actually engaged in it. Party Whips occasionally-^ 
especially when votes were to bo taken—were able to whip the “dead 
horse” into a semblance of temporary animation. We may especially 
refer to the debate on the Criminal Law Amendment Bill and the voting 
on it. The Hon’blc Law Member—whoso speech we have reproduced 
in full in this Register—rose, of course, as an advocate proving his case 
from his brief, fully to the height of the occasion, but as the Loader of 
the Opposition remarked —i)crljaps justly—the Law Member’s advocacy 
—weighty in carefully selected evidence and close-knit in argument as it 
was,—was not a statesman-liko speech raising the debate itself to a 
higher plane. 

XXXIX. Home Member on It 

Sir Henry Craik, in moving tho Bill, said that the Bill was meant 
for meeting tho triple menace of terrorism, communism and of commu- 
nalism. We reproduce here at some length the Press summary of his 
speech which airpears in its due place in the body of this Register. The 
Law Member’s elaborate sr)ectaf pleading may well bo taken as being 
based on the text of tho Home Member’s succinct presentation of the 
Government case. 

Stressing tlia iiooussity of tlio present Dill, tlio inovor emphasised that it was 
mainly directed against terrorism, eonimunisia and communal unrest in tho country 
and lie eoukl forosou no luasonablu time whon Oovornmont could relax their moasuro 
against this trinle nienaco. So it was eouteniplatod to put tlio measure permanently 
on tho statuto uook. IIo added, besides tlio tripiilo monaoo moutioiiod, thoro was the 
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danger of revival of the civil disohodienco movement, of which due notice must be 
taken. Sir Henry Craik added : “It must bo argued that Civil Disobedience is not 
now in fo'oo, why, then, any legislation against that. 'Well, the movement has only 
been suspended and not stopped. 

Coming to tho provisions of the present Bill ho said the first operative important 
clause was that which repeals tho sections limiting tho duration of tho 1932 Act to 
three years and instead makes tho bill pormanont. Again it may bo questioned, why 
the_ measure was being made permanent. When tho 1932 Bill was Introduced, it was 
designed to be permanent. But an amendment limiting its life to three years was 
accepted by Government. It had bean found that temporary legislation did not induce 
tho promoters of dangerous and subversive movomouts to change their ways. It gave 
them onoouragomont that thoy can pursue their activities when favourable atmospWo 
came duo to the relaxation of law. 

So far the menace of terrorism was concerned. Sir Henry proceeded, the move¬ 
ment had now been for about 30 years. “I admit that there has been some improve¬ 
ment in Bengal now duo partly to tho sterner measure in force and due partly to the 
revulsion among the public against It. But it is impossible, having regard to tho 
dangers of tho terrorist movement, to relax tho measures. During tho last few 
months there has been some murdors. Terrorist conspiracies are still in being. In 
Northern India there has been a distinct revival of tho movement. 

“As regards communal unrest, 1 can recall no timo when the problem has boon 
more aouto. There lias boon no timo when officials and public have boon more 
apprehensive of its serious effects. 

“Tho danger of tho Communist Movomont is not porhaps fully appreciated by the 
general public. I can assure tho Houso that it is tho movement which is becoming 
steadily and increasingly active and thore is a serious threat not merely to Govern¬ 
ment but to tho whole organisation of tho socioty as at present constituted. Lot mo 
emphasise that tho Bill as a whole is intondod to safeguard against all revolutionary 
subversive movements in general and in particular against three public serious 
monaoes." 

Oontnuing, Sir Henry admitted that tlio provisions relating to tho Press mult be 
of a controversial nature. His main ground for tho retention of the powers of control 
ovor the Press was Insufficiency in tho common law of tho land to deal with 
inflammatory writings. Uo cited Gandhiji to siiow that prior to 1931 writings 
appeared in tho Press in support of tho terrorists and fn praise of terrorism and 
incitements to bitter communal liatrod. Tho Homo Member roforrod to tho Calcutta 
riots of 1920, and tho Punjab riot in April 1927, Attacks on religious leaders wore 
fanned by articles in tho Dross. Sir Henry Craik said that in March, 1931 the 
position dotorioratod considerably in Bengal especially after tho Chittagong armoury 
raid when poems extolling terrorism and articles giving tho history of revolutionaries 
were published. Press coudomnation of terrorism was coupled with extravagant 
praise. Promulgation of tho Dross Ordinance slightly improved tho situation. Blr 
Henry said whenever tho control ovor tlio Press w-as relaxed the position dotorioratod 
dangerously. Imstitution of dummy editors made action undor tho ordinary law useloss. 
llowovor, ho opined, a reasonable press had nothing to foar. 

Concluding Sir Henry Craik said that their purpose was two-fold, firstly, to hand 
over tho administration of tho now Governmont wliich was coming shortly In 
existonco with powers to combat tlio subvorsivo movomouts and, secondly, to protect 
the voiceless millions of this country who wore uninterostod in political agitation and 
who wanted to live and pursue their avocations in peace. The object of tho legisla¬ 
tion was not repression of nationalism, 

XL. The Opposition 

It need hardly bo said that this position was practically at every 
point, hotly and ably contested by the stalwarts on the Opposition side. 
“We are convinced that we can govern tho country in her best interests 
without this law,—said Mr. Satyamurti. Ho concluded by saying that 
the Bill was intended to enthrone autocracy. “It follows that the 
government do not believe in their own reforms, and they do not be¬ 
lieve in tlieir own courts of justice”. Dr. Deshmukh characterised the 
measure ae double-faced in that while showing to protect the people 
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against commnnallsni and torroristn, it really wanted to muzzle the 
Press—a great educative agency. 

XLI. Objection to the Bill 

We might refer to some of the other scathing criticisms made from 
the Opposition benches on the proposed measure which were directed 
as much against the broad principles of jurisprudence and of political 
science and art involved as against the probable abuses in its api)lica- 
tion. Wo feel, however, that it would bo better if the reader were 
asked to go through the proceedings of that debate as reproduced in 
this Register than if ho were only supplied with selected scraps of 
quotations i^rom the summarised reports of the speeches. Wo should, 
however, like, in particular, not only to mention but recommend the 
speech of the law Member to which reference has already been made. 
Objection to the Bill was made chiefly on those grounds. (1) It is a 
serious encroachment upon what Pandit Jawharlal has recently brought 
Into prominence as the civil liberties of the people. (2) It is a serious 
encroachment upon the province of the administration of Law according 
to the acknowledged canons of civilized jurisprudence. (3) It makes an 
emergency measure a permanent feature of the machinery of govern' 
ment. (4) It keeps the substance of autocracy and irresponsibility while 
the new Constitution looks like sowing the first seeds of democracy 
and responsibility and thereby ending autocracy. (5) It is a measure 
that will not touch the root causes of the triple menace of terrorism, 
communism and communalism, or if it touch them, it does so to aggra* 
vate them. 6) A truly responsible ministry backed by the bulk of 
public opinion should not stand in need of a measure of this kind. (7). 
It will antagonise the conditions favouring a successful experiment in 
democracy in India by unduly restricting the liberty of the Press, the 
freedom of association etc. (8) It is a measure uncalled for in view of 
the many reservations and safeguards in the new Constitution, and the 
general and special responsibilities laid on the shoulders of the Gover¬ 
nor-General and the Governors. (9) The autocratic powers taken under 
this Bill by the Executive Government are not such as would be deem¬ 
ed necessary in view of the veiy wide and drastic powers conferred on 
them by the existing ordinary laws of the land. (10) It argues a disin¬ 
clination on the part of the bureaucracy to part with special powers 
with which they vested themselves in times of emergent 

need. (11) It involves a breach of the assurances given by 
former members of the Government while bringing forward these or 
similar other emergency measures that they would bo of an emergency 
nature and that they were required for a definite purpose only, for 
example, for combating the civil disobedience movement. (12) It makes 
direct action even of the peaceful, persuasive kind, a crime for all time 
and under all circumstances. (13) It makes order and tranquillity 
an end in itself. (14) It is a measure ostensibly in support of the just 
and legitimate rights and liberties of the people, but as a matter of fact, 
no Important sections of the public but only the local governments 
have asked for Its enactment. (15) While the demon iof communalism 
cannot be laid except by stressing on the community of the vital 
interests of all communities and making them combine and cooperate 
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in the promoting of those interests, the dreaded spectre of communism 
cannot be driven away from the land except by devising and driving 
a comprehensive scheme of mass economic amelioration and adjustment. 
In other words, communalism will not go so long as communal 
jealousies and antagonisms are kept alive by anti-national and anti¬ 
democratic devices; communism cannot bo withstood by trying here, 
for example, a kind of Indian fascism whether by official or by non- 
official agencies representing vested interests ; and that terrorism can 
not be counteracted to the extent of being eradicated by what the 
critics of the Government including Mahatma Gandhi have called 
“counter-terrorism.” (16) Excesses and abuses in the exercise of such 
drastic and summary powers by those actually entrusted with the “job” 
will be more than negligible or even far above the lino of the normal. 
(17) The Police and the Magistracy will bo kept upon a scent diverting 
their time and energy more or less from the more basic and permanent 
aspects of the administration of law and order which should absorb 
practically the whole of their time and energy. (18) A measure like 
this passed In the teeth of the opposition by a majority of the House 
shows that the authorities are determined to go their own way without 
apparently, caring much for the verdict of that majority—which is 
mainly Congress verdict, their ex-enemy's—one way or the other. In 
other words, the day has yet to dawn when they can hope to make 
government a government by consent and cooperation in the accepted 
democratic sense of the term. 

XLII. The Government Case 

It Is an elaborate indictment of the policy of the Government as 
supposed to bo reflected in the measure now brought forward, and we 
have presented the Opposition case In a condensed form. The Homo 
Member’s speech and that of the Law Member to which we have already 
drawn the reader’s attention, state the Government case. That case is 
briefly this. The triple menace of terrorism, communalism and commu¬ 
nism has not, unfortunately, proved to be but a temporary disquieting 
feature of the Indian situation. Like a dark, ominous cloud it still 
broods over India, and as far as ono la able to foresee, that cloud is 
not likely to disappear soon or with the dawning of the new dispensation. 
Even civil disobedience has been in a state of suspended animation only 
for the time being, and Congressmen are merely biding their time. They 
have not seriously taken to constitutional work In the legislatures. 
They still think of destroying the Constitution from within. The present 
as well as the prospective Government stand; therefore. In clear need 
of effective guarantees under which they may function with a minimum 
of disruptive and disintegrating factors operating against them. The 
new system proposed is an experiment in responsible government in 
India, which, to be successful, must be tried in conditions least unfa¬ 
vourable to it. It Is no use trying It in impossible or ummanageable 
conditions. Government have, therefore, not only forewarned but 
forearmed themselves In this matter. The history of the subversive 
movements in India has demonstrated again and again that whenever 
restrictions on the activities of the Press, associations etc. have been 
removed or relaxed, subversive movements have had fresh impetus and 
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encouragemont given to them, and have, thereby, gained In volume and 
virulence. The present Government feel, accordingly, duty-bound to 
make over their “charge” to tlicir succe-saor safe and secure. As re¬ 
gards excesses and abuses in the exorcise of the emergency powers. 
Government do not admit that they have over been much in excess of 
the Irreducible minimum. 

XLin. A Rkcent Parliament Debate 

We hope the above la a fair and full statement of the Government 
case. We refrain from ofloring our own comments on the merits of 
the case as presented by the two sides. Put wo think a very Interes¬ 
ting and instructive commentary on the case has been furnished by a 
recent debate in the Parliament on certain constitutional Orders passed 
bearing on India and Burma. We give below some quotations from 
Reuter’s summary. Wo shall like to draw special attention to some of 
the observations made by Lord Lothian and some remarks in Lord 
Zetland’s speech relating to Congress attitude to the now Constitution. 

Lord Lothiim also wiilooraoJ tho Pirat practical stop to Ijrlnfj tlio Con.stitutloa Into 
being. Ho said tliat diii'lng tho la.st six: or seven yours India bad something of tho 
oharactorlstios of a imlloo state, In whioli rejjj’os.slon of politloal opinion had boon tins 
central fact. This iiad boon tho lno\dtabio re.siilt of tlio adoidion by the Oongross of 
tha policy of civil dlsobodlonco, xvlilch was a ohallongo to tho oxiatonoo of tho Oovorn- 
mont that any govornmont worthy of the name must moot. 

For many yoara that form of govornmont, however mncli It might bo forced upon 
tliora, Inovitably toodiid to produce abnaos In iho (lolico administration and to oroate 
estrangement liotwoon tlio masses and tho (lovurnmont, and nndosirable consequencos 
of all Kinds. If tln^ Now Constitution wan to oomo into operation with any roal 
chance of suocuss, It was ossontial tliat ttnit phase of Indian govornmont ahould como 
to an end wlien provincial autonomy was Inaugurating. 

Lord Lothian added that once provlucdal autonomy roprosontoJ tho majority of tho 
politically rahulod In tlio provinces, tho main oauso for political crime In the past 
would dlsanpoar. Tlie provincial govornmont would bo able to maintain order booauso 
they would represent the jioofilo and not an alien authority. That was the cardinal 
virtne of tho system of responsible govoriiraent. 

Ho was euro Lord Zetland would pavo tlio wav for responsibility in tho provinoos 
and mate it clear that tho quickest way le got rid of 'those hings would bo for tho 
majority In tha now loglhlafui'Os to assumo full ruspon.slbility for law and ordor subjoct 
only to tho special respousiblllty of tho Governor in tlio event of groat monaoo to 
poaoo and tranquillity. 

Referring to tho linaneial question, Lori] I/itliian snlJ nothing would give a eond-off 
to the boglnnltig of provincial autonomy undor worse auspices than for tho now 
Minlstors to bo ros[)onalblo for notliing else but iaw and ordor for fivo yoars bocauso 
owing to lack of money thoy would bo unablo to inaugurato any con,sldorab!o moasnro 
of Boolal reform dnrl-ng tliat poriod. 

Lord Lothian asked wliotlior it was not iiossiblo liy a loan or othorwiao to gtvo tho 
provincial govorumeuts during tho lir.st poriod of Ktringoncy Bomo revenues to spend 
on social reform from tho start. Notliing would do more to smooth tho way at tho 
beginning and prepare for tho far more dlfTiciilt task of Fcdoratioii. 

Lord Lothian said lie was not afraid of the groat battlo between socialism and 
capitalism being waged In India provided it was waged on tho basis of tlio parlia¬ 
mentary system and on domocratlo and oonstituiioiial linos. What was fatal was 
that it would bo fought out as a battlo betwoon Fascism and Communism. 

Nothing would do more to provont people from thinking and resorting to revolu¬ 
tionary and desnotlo motliods, tlian that tlio now Oovornments should navo placed 
at their dispo.sal for tho time a larger moasnro of rovomio that would como to them 
undor tho Niemoyor Report. 

Lord Zetland replying said tlint tho causo of tlio Act oontomplatod that tho now 
govornmonts would be given real re.sponsibility ns.snming tlioy .showed tlioy were 
tending to act In a responsible manner, Init If the policy advocated in some qnartor.s 
of the Congress was to bo tlio policy genornlly adopted In India, namely, tlio policy 

9 
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of entering the new Constitution in order to destroy it from wltliin, then there 
would bo the grave risk of tlio Oovornor having to .oxoroiso to an extent, he hoped 
it ■would not bo necessary, tlio special powers coiiforrod on him by tiro Act. 

Lord Zetland agreed with Loi'd Lothian it was ;doslTablo that tlio now governments 
should bo in a position to spend monoy on social so rvices and lie expressed the 
opinion it would bo possible if tlio ira|)rovoraout lii ;tlio economic situation continued 
even before the passage of tlio first five yoais that the provinces might draw some¬ 
thing from proceeds of tho Incomo Tax. 

XLIV. “The Police State” 

“The police etato’^ whicht as Lord Lothian admits, has functioned 
in India for ^the last few years, has been necessitated, as he points 
out, mainly by the Congress attitude to Government as exemplified by 
the civil disobedience movement. Now that state of things must cease 
to exist in the opinion of his Lordsldp if tho proposed experiment 
in democratic government in India should be started under favourable 
auspices. The question therefore is—What does tho enactment of tiie 
Criminal Amendment Bill at this stage practically amount to ? Does it 
look anything like a definite abandonment of tho policy underlying 
what his Lordsliip has called a “police state” ? The Secretary of 
State for India, of course, assures u.s that the responsibility granted will 
be genuine. But he makes it a conditional proposition —if the Ministerial 
and other parties act in a responsible manner. Not a vague condition 
is that. Lord Zetland makes his meaning quite clear. IIo refers to the 
possible attitude of Congress and otiicr parties in the now system. 
Will It bo in general an attitude of wrecking and destruction 
from within or will it be one of co-operation and help ? If the 
former, then there is tho “grave risk” of the Governors having 
to draw upon tho armoury of their reserve powers and special 
responsibilities. Tho now India Act has suffered no illusions 
to remain lingering about sucii a “grave risk” being materialised in the 
circumstances described above, or even perhaps in less emergent cases. 
There is no doubt that tho coining Constitution is an adequately insured 
ship iJUtting out to sea. It is tho unknown, uncharted sea of Indian 
democracy. But good care lias been taken that the ship may not como 
to grief. Even if it should unfortunately founder, her constitutional 
insurance guarantees that her full value shall be recovered. In other 
words, if democracy should fail, tlio substance of the present ma bap 
system will be in readiness to do the job. This is as it should be. 
But has his Lordship the Marquess of Zetland put to himself this 
simple question ?—Why should tlie Congress and other parties in 
general combine to wreidt the Constitution from within ? For tho mere 
fun and joy of it ? Why should a majority in tho new legislatures 
habitually be a perverse, raiscliicvous lot ? Why should the general 
electorate send to the legislatures a perverse, raichlevous lot ? Is it 
because it is perverse and niisehiovous itself ? Is an experiment in 
democracy worth trying at all if, in all test eases, it should run counter 
to the “greatest wish of the greatest number” ? 

XLV. A London Talk—Mb. Desai 

Ah to the point that a measure like tho Criminal Amendment Act 
was adopted in the interest of tho future “responsible government”, 
the following long extract from the gist (A. B. Patrika’s London Cor¬ 
respondent) of a talk in the House of Commons very recently given by 
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Mr. Deasi, the leador oJ tho Oongrcsi Party in the Central Legislature, 
should bo rend as giving a direct, clear refutation :— 

Some mombors quostiojiud Mr. Dosai oti liis attitudo towards tlio new reforms, 
whether lie would bo preparoil to aocopt oflioo. Mr. Dosai liad to tell thorn 
bluntly that tho rufornas \rcro not reforms a.s undorstood in English language, 
Naturally, they wore not meant fur tho advauoomont of tho political froodom of the 
nation. And ho personally fult that it was tutilo to waste ono’s useful time and 
money in runrdng after tboso loforins or ovon to aooopt oflicos. Of course, he could 
uotj in fainiuss to the Congress, say what tho attitudo of that body would be, a 
decision which is to bo taken later on. Hut Miss ICIlun Wilkinson wanted to know 
something inoro tiuui tliat. Sbo luus boon intorostiiig hcrsolf in looking after tho 
persecuted Jews and Ilit.lor o[ii)oiionl,s in this (;oiud,ry. And it was but natural that 
she shotdd ask Mr. Dosai what would bo bis attitudo towards tho Indian .socialists if 
his group of jiuoplo were In power in the pi'ovinoia! legislatures. Sho had to ask 
that question as in tho ooiirso of his talk, Mr. Dosai bad givon thorn to undorstand 
that ho was not a socialist. Dowovor, Mr. Dosai gavo a categorical reply, which 
will go a long way in allaying tho fears of many English socialists. Ho told Miss 
Wilkinson that iioithor ho nor other Congrosainoii, who wero uot Socialists, would 
allow tho oporatioii of tho Criminal Ijiw A^mondmout Act. They would not allow the 
country to bo rulod by dictatorial powers. 

XLVI. Loud Zktland’.s “TtyiEAT” 

Then, aa rogardH Lord Zotlaiid’a “threat” to the Congress, we shall 
allow a proiiilucnt rnoiiibcr of tho Congress and of tho Parliamentary 
Board and Li gialntlvo AHscuibiy, who is keen on tho point of the 
Council-etitry programme being carried to its “logical cuds”, say how a 
section of Congressmen feel as that “bolt’’ from Whitehall comes on 
them : 

1 SCO Lord Zotland has chosen to abuse his position ns Socrotary of State for 
India in tlio House of Lord.s and to ludd out tlucufs to tbo Congress, He is reported 
by I.loutors to havo said : “If the policy advocated in sumo quarters in tbo Oongrosa 
was to bo tho policy goncrall.y adopted in India, iiamoly, a policy of Gutering the 
constitution in order to Uostvey it from within, then thoro would be grave risk of 
tho Oovornor havitig to oxorci.so, to an oxtout ho hoped it would not bo uGOOssary,— 
tho special powers conforred on him by tlio Act." Undoubtedly tlio Congress is 
plodgod to the policy that tliis constitutioii, which is not wanted by any section of 
political opinion in India, should lio roidaood at the oarliost possible moment by an 
agreed Constitution based on I’liriia .Swaraj. That I boliovo is a policy which will 
commend itsoll to tho people of Ibis conutiv. Tbo hist thing for tho Congrossmon 
to do is to bring the ma.xitnum force to boar on tho powers that bo, and to make 
tlicm roaliso that tbo Eodoi'iitioii will lie still-born. In ovary provincial Logislatni'o 
with Cougfoss majority, rosoliitions will bo brought forward to tho effect that Fede¬ 
ration ought not to coino into oxistouco. Tlio Cougro.ss will have the support of 
Mr. Jinnah and his party in this matter. I look forward to a situation when tho 
Federation will bo still born. Haviii.g road tho Covornment of India Act carefully, I 
know thoro arc no Governor’s .safeguards which can bo brought into play to prevent 
this. 

Then .again, Lord Zolland reali.s.is that unless tbo Proviuoial Oovermnonts spend 
monoy on social services, it will bo imjiossiblo for tbo I’rovincial Ministrlos to give 
good account of thomsolvcs. Hut bo says thoro will bo mouoy. Ho does not know 
what he is talking about. It is purfoctly upon to Ministors to so run the administra¬ 
tion as to make tho continuaiico of Iho prosont Act ditlicult, if not Impossible, and to 
bring about a situation wldch will oompol tbo revision of tlio Act on agreed lines. 
If they do so wliat are tho safeguards iuid special jiowors which tho Governors can 
hope to oxerciso '? Tho (.lovoriior’.a main special powers are: prevention of grave 
menace to the trau((uillily and poaco of tho country ; safeguarding tlio interests of 
tho ininoritioR. 

Those .aro tho main safognaiabs. I think liord Zetland is boating tho air wlion ho 
threatens tho Congress. Iii .spite of his .throats. Congress caudidatos will be 
roturnod to tho rrovlncial Legislatures in groat majoritios and tho Congress Ministors 
will put their policy and iirogrammo into ctfoot iii tho full hopo and conlidenco that 
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this unwanted Act will be buried. Sooner or later the Act will be buried, and when 
it is buried. It will be buried unwept, unhonoured and unsung, 

XLVIJ. “Social Service” 

On the vital question of ‘‘social service” which, more than anything 
else, should built a basis of utility and justification for any popular 
government to exist and function upon, wc should like to ask the 
reader to ponder deeply over the following observations on practical 
socialism made by Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru, President of the Servant 
of India Society :— 

“We have been planning things in a haphazard way. A now method and a new 
State are needed to plan things ns a whole. Wo must yilan all production and con¬ 
sumption in society so that wo may bo able to remove Iho gross inequality that we 
see to-day. Without such planning all onr offort.s in villago uplift will not achievo 
immediate results. Wo must try to remove tho appalling ignorance and poverty 
among the masses and raise lliolr standard of living. Tliis is Socialism as 1 under¬ 
stand it. How can you say that it is a menace to society ?” 

Pandit Kunzru was of tlio o|)iidon that it did not matter what tho theories of 
Socialism were or what the profo.e.sional Sooiaii.st agitators said. 

*In the earlier days of political raovemonts in India,” continued Pandit Kunzru, 
“we wore set thinking of our poiitioal rights as wo saw them enjoyed by the British 
people. The books of Spencer, Hume and Mill introdncod tho ideas of freedom in 
the minds of educated Indians. At every stage of our doveloiimcnt wo put forward 
demands on ooncreto facts which hud orougdit homo to us the truth that we lacked 
tlie political power necessary for our devolopmout. Later, wo saw that tho mere 
structure of Government was not enough but that economic power was also neoessary. 
Poverty led to demands for industrial development and tliat there should be such 
distribution of wealth as would enable tho poor of tho country to load useful and 
self-respectful lives, 

“All these changes are not easily brought about. Our theoretical representatives 
in the legislatures have not roalisod tlioir responsibilities in this respect. Wo should 
not shirk taking money from wliore it can bo bad by taxation and spend it whore it 
should be spent to provide tlio poor people witli those social amenities which are 
necessary for all. This is practical Sooiaiism and wo need no longer he afraid of 
theories." 

XLVin. Sand Banks on the Beach 

The economic planning carried step by step, and at eaeh step suited 
to and transforming the actual condition of the Indian classes and 
masses, is not lonly a difficult but a complicated problem, but it has got 
to be seriously tackled from now. The surging tide of an economic re¬ 
volution is already advancing on the shores of India. There can be no 
mistaking the signs. The question is —not how like tho Anglo-Saxon 
king of old wo shall order It to go back, but how like sagacious prac¬ 
tical men of to-day wc shall prepare to meet tho impact and turn it 
to our best advantage without allowing it to engulf our whole structure 
of civilisation and society with all the value they have carried from 
the past and all they should carry forward into the future. Improvis¬ 
ing sand banks on the beach will avail us not. Tides from the West— 
and to-day tides from the Far East too—have again and again Impacted 
upon this ancient land, sometimes marching on the wide expanse of seas 
andjoceans, and sometimes-'leaping over India’s snow-clad mountain ranges 
on the west, north or east. Tho Moscow tide, for example, has been 
more in the nature of a deep and far-spreading earth tremor than in 
that of a surface tremor of tho waters of the globe. A sand bank being 
out of the question, an well-devised and well-executed plan of “draining 
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and irrigating or otherwise controlling” the new ideas and forces is 
what is called for. 

Rural poverty and indebtcdnesB are truly appalling in this coun¬ 
try. The exorbitant rates of interest imposed by the mahajan or money- 
lending class are undoubtedly one of the chief dredgers digging and 
deepening the abyss. Rut it has to be remembered that the Indian, 
Shylock exacting his pound of flesh has, nevertheless, been a part—al 
most an indispensable part—of the entiro credit system. The system has 
in many cases worked ruthlessly and disasatrously, and the consequen¬ 
ces, whilst being “abysmal” to the increasingly impoverished ryrit, have 
also ceased to bo reassuring or profitable to the mahajan himself. Not 
to dream of the interest, simple or compound, he often finds oven his 
principal sinking five thousand fathoms deep. By applying the mach¬ 
inery of the ordinary Civil Law he can no doubt complete the poor 
ryot’s ruin ; -but the irony of the arrangement is that ho also is there¬ 
by thrown into a common welter of ruin with his debtor. The provi¬ 
sions of the new rural indebtedness measures may slightly improve the 
lot of the debtor, and, wo may assume, the position of the creditor in 
some cases also. They may settle the existing debts by cutting the 
gordian knots where necessary. But will they not also tend to cut off the 
flow of credit itself " In ending or mending the present mouey-londmg 
system, wo shall have to see that it is or can bo replaced by an easier 
and juslcr system of credit. The relations of the landlord and his ten¬ 
ant will have to be similarly readjusted on a more equitable basis, 
even if, or so long as, wo arc not prepared to go the whole length with 
expropriating, fuiUblooded Socialism, 

XLIX. ‘Geneual Aspect op the Picture 

The measures tliat have so far been taken to tone down the dark, 
dismal colours on the canvas have not perceptibly improved the general 
aspect of the picture. Reference may bo made, for example, to the Bengal 
Indebtedness Bill. They have barely touched the fringe of the problem as 
we say. Measures more radical and heroic than co-operative banks and 
Arbitration Courts, Certifying Officer etc. ns now proposed or functioning 
are required to lift the whole structure of rural economy from the 
qnickBands into which it has been steadily sinking. The Government 
Report on Agriculture in Bengal in the year 1934-35 notes some im¬ 
provement in siKih lines as research work, livestock, model demonstration 
farms. But the model farms are like isolated oases in a vast Sahara of 
rural listlessness, lack of industry and enterprise and resources, and 
waste. What wo require is a model colony or “object-lesson” established 
in the heart of each one of the several millions of Indian villages. Is 
this not a very large order ? 

L. The PnonLEii 

The problem is not less than restoring the Indian village to the 
autonomy that it formerly enjoyed and making that autonomy the 
foundation of its economic, political, social and cultural structure. If 
autonomy be real, it will almost ensure that the structure shall be a 
just, ample and happy one. State initiative and State help is undoubt¬ 
edly necessary for laying the foundation solidly and broadly. But this 
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is not to say that the people themselves should only sufier and sigh in 
silence till the ponderous machinery of the State moves and comes to 
rescue. They must help themselves. The Congress and other national 
organisations should, in part, free themselves from their present political 
obsession, devise a comprehensive economic, social and educative pro¬ 
gramme for the masses, agriculturist and industrialist, rural and urban 
and see to it that at least the preliminary spade work be undertaken in 
right earnest for laying the required foundation solidly and broadly. 
They are to do this not failing to render unto Politics what is justly 
her due. 

LI. Council Measures : Bengal 

Towards the end of November wo find the Bengal Council debating 
the Bengal Agriculturist Debtors’ Bill. Some members objected to the 
measure on the ground that it was simply dallying with the appalling 
problem of rural indebtedness. Some while admitting that it was a 
small step taken in the right direction thought that it should be fo'low- 
ed by a progressive agriculture policy on the part of the Government. 
Mr. N. K. Basu thought, for example, that the Bill might wreck the 
whole system of rural credit since the Government were not giving any 
financial help. Others accepted the Bill on the excellent ground—"a 
blind uncle is better than no uncle.” The Hou’ble Minister in charge 
of the Bill contended that “irrespective of caste and creed all the 
cultivators were in favour of the Bill and they would not like to have 
the Bill delayed even for a single day.” Need we offer any comments 
on this view of what we have said before ? 

LII. Bombay 

In the Bombay Council wc find a rural uplift resolution moved by 
the Minister of Local Self-Government for a pLaii of distributing Rs. 7 
lacs granted by the Central Government. It was proposed that tho 
sum (very inadequate to cope with tho vastness of the problem) should 
be spent to work Sir Frederick Syke’s scheme of village improvement. 
In tho beginning of October w^o find the same Council discussing the 
Bombay SpeciaJ (Emergency) Powers Act Amendment Bill tho object 
of which was “to deal effectively with Communism, Terrorism, instigation 
of non-payment of land-revenue and Civil Disobedience.” Bengal was 
also reforging her Public Safety Act. So not only the Centre but the 
Provinces also were forearming themselves against future dangers. In 
Madras, in U. P. and in other Provinces too the legislative session was 
not quite void of a vacuous verbosity, but it was a dull and depressing 
atmosphere in which it generally functioned and was dull and depres¬ 
sing itself. 

LlII. A. I. C. C. 

In the middle of October there was held at the “Congress House”, 
Madras, a meeting of the All India Congress Committee, in which the 
main subject considend was the question of tho acceptance or non- 
acceptance of office under the new Constitution. For a detailed report 
of the proceedings wo may refer the reader to Pp. 265-286 of this 
Register. On the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of office, 
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Acharya Kripalaiii placed before the House the following; resolution of 
the Working Committee— 

“Considei'ini’ tho long interval of timo tliat is tioimJ to olapso baforo tbo nest 
general provincial elections undor tlio now coustltution and tlio nnoortaiuty of political 
conditions during this long poi lod, tins Oommittoo is of opinion that It is not only 
proraatu.ro, but also Inadvisablo and linpolitlo to coino to any decision on tho question 
of acceptaneo or non-accoptauoo of oliioo at this stago and tharoforo It aCIirms the 
resolution of tlio Working Comraittoo passwl at Wardlia on tho subject. At tlio sama 
timo, the Comraltteo desires to raako It uloar tliat It soos no objection to tho question 
being discussed In tho country," 

An amendment to the above was moved by T. Prakaaam who in 
his speech contended that “it was wrong to say that it was now pre- 
mntnro to decide the (jnestion. The interval of timo between now and 
tho elections was not mneh, considering tho magnltiido of tho work re¬ 
quired to be done.” lie {irocneded to plead for a dermite load, ono 
way or the other, being forthwith given by tho Congress, so that the 
people might adequately prepare for and forcefully react upon what 
was coming. A policy of indecision and drift on the part of the Con¬ 
gress would simply make tho confusion following tho inauguration of 
the new order worse confounded. The policy of indecision, wo may add, 
was ill evidence in connection witii tlio so-called Communal Award 
also. Was the indecision in that case and in this born of wisdom and 
t!ie strength of self-control or was it born, as its critics say, of a tem¬ 
porary spinal and brain softening ? Was it because the Congress 
was wise and strong not to decide now what had better stand over 
for tho present, or because it was nervous and hesitant to act where 
and when act one must ? 

LV. National Liberal Federation 

A brief reference should also bo made to the National Liberal 
Federation wliich held its 17th session at Nagpur towards tho close of 
December. Tho Presidcutid address of Mr. Veukataram Sastrl—which 
will be found in its due jilaco in this Register—should bo carefully read 
by all, especially those iuterostod In a critical and comprehensive scru¬ 
tiny of the main features of the now Constitutional Act. It also 
indicates and defines tho Indian Liberal position and attitude in regard 
to tho coming changes. It ably argues—from the Liberal point of 
view—the point as to what should bo the attitude :of the 
progressive parties in India in regard to tlioso changes. We reproduce 
here tho argument at some length, and it will bo interesting to compare 
notes with parties holding tho opposite view. 

“Thoro is diversity of opinion in tho ranks of ovory party. Somo hold that tho 
Act being unaocoptablo, wo should not go Into tho legislatures ; wo must koop aloof. 
Others hold that wa must autor tho Councils, Of those who are for ontoring the 
Councils, but must not accept olBco ; others, that tlioro Is no purpose In going Into 
tho Councils unless wo aro proparod to accept oflioo. There aro those who hold that 
wo must wrock tho Act, that is, make its working Imposslblo. Wo must revorse tho 
old saying that wo should co-oporato whorovor possible and oppose where 
necessary. Wo must now say to ourselves that wo should oo-oporate, where 
necessary, but should opposo whorovor possible. 

“In any decision as betwoou thoso altornatlvos It must not be forgotten that a 
certain section of our couutrymon can ho got to work tho Act. 

“To say that you will not work the Act bocauso It is unacceptable to ua leads you 
nowhere. As a frlond lias well said, “If you will not work the Act, It will work 
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you". If you do not wort the Aot. tho Act does not thereby become unworkable. 
If you were so united that by refusing to work tho Aot, It should become unworkable, 
this Act would not have been passed at all ; you would then have secured every 
provision that you wanted. Wo are disorganised, and disunited. That Is why the 
Act Is thurat on us with the assurance that if we did not work the Act, others may 
still be found in tho country to work it. Those do not mind what tho majority 
think. It Is for you to consider whether you should permit them to go in and worK 
the Act or whether you who claim to be progressive and nationalist should go in and 
work the Act. 

“Keeping our unprogresslvo elements from tho Councils, is it not in itself 
desirable, nay is it not necessary ? Now then, can tliero bo any doubt that tho 
progressive parties In tho country cannot afford to allow the non-progrosslve or anti- 
nationallstio elements to go Into tho Councils and work tho Aot ? Is there any flaw 
in this argument ? I see none. It Is then absolutely necessary that the entry into 
the Councils should bo accepted, at least to keep out tho undesirables. You must go 
into tho Councils In largo numbers. In fact, you must bo there In a majority or at 
least In sufficient numbers to have a controlilng influence. Then you may be Invited 
to form tlie ministry. Do you accept office or do you reject it and sit In opposition 
to the Government ? If you prefer to sit In opposition, some one else will undertake 
to form tho ministry. Do you oppose ? Do you oppose ail measures or only such 
as are detrimental to national Interests ? That is to say, are you to wreck tho Act, 
by opposing all measures of Government, oven If they should bo beneficial ? Indis¬ 
criminate opposition will bo found not to bo a paying game, unless tho whole country 
understood your game fully and was in full sympathy with it, unless you had tho 
country backing you in any such programme. If you went Into tho Councils on 
wrecking as an election programme and in all the provinces you succeeded, I can 
understand a programme of that kind. 

“I do not expect any such programme to succeed. Tho unity that yon require 
for any such programme has yet to bo created. When that unity is created it may 
be that wrecking Is not necessary for securing changes in the Constitution. Such a 
unity may be the result of work done In the country. It may be the result of 
working within the Council also. Tho work within tho Council will quicken tho 
work In tho country. In power, you will bo able to do a groat deal more than in 
opposition; one gets more support in power than in opposition from the official 
hierarchy right up to the top. Contact and association toll more than tho merit of 
any question. For your beneficent measures you may bo sure of support from the 
Governor. I am speaking with some knowledge of how contact and association 
secure support oven where the support is invoked for ill-conoolved and wrong-headed 
measures. 

“Wrecking ns a programme Is of questionable wisdom and refusal to accept office 
and responsibility in anv circumstances is refusal to mako those contacts and asso¬ 
ciation that make smooth the path of work and achievement. 

The Eight Hon’ble V. 8. Srinivasa Sastrl said that the enactment 
of the new India Act was the result of our weakness and utter help¬ 
lessness. The Act was thurst upon us. As there was no escape, they 
must submit. Advantage had been taken to the fullest extent of the 
discord among Indians In the matter of the framing lof the provisions of 
the new Act...There was no Incongruity lu severely condemning the 
constitution and working It, as the thing had been thurst upon us with¬ 
out our seeking or co-operation.It was In our hands to make use 

even of this evil Instrument for securing our purpose. 

With regard to the party programme, we give below the following 
extract from the President’s speech— 

While it 1b essential that programrao-raakers should know what has been dono In 
other countries, they cannot simply transcribe them wholesale into tholr programme 
without adapting thorn to tho needs and conditions of this country. There is soma 
informed ami much uninformed planning in tlio country in imitation of tho Five- 
Year Plans and Ten-Year Plans of other countries, so much so that tho word, plan¬ 
ning, and the Idea behind It are In danger of becoming discredited. But a party 
programme is necessary without delay. 
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If the masses of the population, now steopod In poverty, aro to have a roasonahlo 
standard of livin,^, the country must bond its onorgios In devising a practicable 
programme and carrying it out. Tiie relief to agriculturists whoso poverty and 
distress aro on the increase In tlieso dop7-e.ssing times, the condition of landless 
labourers in agriculture and urban workers in unorganisod Industries and the pioblmn 
of tlie educated unemployed call for immodiato attention. Tlio pressure on agriuultura 
nocosaitatea Industrialisation ciiiefly by the introduction of cottage and village 
industries as a now or an additional occupation for tlio rni-al population. Nationalisa¬ 
tion in certain directions is no longer a matter for di.scussion. In transport, in Posts 
and Telegi'a))lis, in public ntilitios sucli as eleotrieity, broadcasting, etc., nationalisation 
1ms become an estabUsbed fact. Liberalism, unlike Socialism, reserves freedom of 
judgment in oacli e.ase on tlio merits witlioiit making a fetish of nationalisatioir as 
applicable in all liircumstancos and to all depaitmotits of ocoiiomio life, Fair condi¬ 
tions of life and fair distribution of tlio proiits of Industry as between capital and 
labour must bo secured if need he liy careful legislation. 

Taxation as an instrument for Koenring social justice and redressing Inequalities 
in the distribution of woallh is weil-kuown. 1 can soo no oud or goal wliich cannot 
bo more easily and inoraptly acliiovod liy social legislation tluin by the doubtful aud 
difficult paths of Hocialisin. 

LVI. ‘‘The Moving Pictuhe” 

In this last paragraph of the Introduction we cannot expect to 
make even a {lasaing reference to tho various conferences that were held 
in connection with various matters of public interest and moment. Wo 
hope the Register has catered for every shade of public interest of 
any utility and importance. In these last lines wo dismiss the picture, 
unhappy as it is in its salient features, and look for one moment at 
the background of tho picture—which is both shaded and blurred. The 
picture is, of course, that of a play of cross purposes, interests and 
tendencies. Such a play Is quite natural in the assemblage of com¬ 
plex and complicated conditions which subsist In and represent the 
vast Indian sub-continent. As a living reality it has to 

be even welcomed, not certainly to bo exorcised or dismissed 
as an evil spirit. Rut in the resultant it should tend to be a 

harmony and not discord. Tho various Ideas aud interests that are 
“crossing”, or conflicting with, one anotlicr, should, nevertheless, 
tend to compose themselves into a community of ideas and interests 
if they aro to further the ends of a common life atid endeavour. 
By conflict they sliould only round off the angularities 

of one another which stand in tho way of their composing themselves 

into an evolving harmony. By conflict they must not destroy, deaden 
and deform one another. Some groupings and adjustments are helpful, 
others are not. Now, what are so and what aro not cannot be told 
unless we inspect tho background where the key-board of tho "moving 
picture” works, 

LVII. “Thr Background” 

The background is shaded and blurred, yet the key-board of the moving 
picture of the whole drama works there. It is required to throw light 
on it—not fitful, coloured light which helps to keep up the illusion, but 
steady white light which should dispel it. It is the light of introspection 
—dispassionate aud culm. It sliould reveal the inner working of our 
individual and group minds. It should psycho-aualyse the subconscious 
10 
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content of those minds. 'J'he various parties and persuasions now 
colliding with one another should first discover the deeper springs of 
action which prompt them to act, and consider whether these should or 
should not be cleansed and controlled. No party should be obsessed 
with its own side of the shield, it should fully understand and appre¬ 
ciate the reasons which support the opposite side. It should never re¬ 
fuse to listen, weigh, consider and reconsider. Only thus can Harmony 
evolve out of discord. An agreed ethics of Natiorialisni will not evolve 
from partisan, separatist, superficial group psychology. (Specially con¬ 
tributed by Prof. Froinotfionntli Alukliopadhyu.) 
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Autumn Session—Simla—17th. to 28th. September 1935 

Tho Gounoil ot commouccJ llio aiitiirnii sussioti at Simla on tlio 17th. 

September 1935. There was a fair altond.'iuee, tiir Mancclijen Dadabhoy jiresidod. 

Sir Maurice Brayshny iiifennod (.ho Iloiiso tiiat tlio capital required for providing 
fans in third cla.ss coniiiartnients of (ir.sf. cUrsn railways would ho from one and a 
half to t.wo eiores of ru|.iees. Hence, they were unahlo to oinbark on it. Information 
was being collected of the probabio cost of fitliiig faus in iiitor-class compartments. 

Indian Tiiooo.s in Ai!v.s.sinia 

The adjonrnmflnt motion of Hai liahadar M. P. Mchrntra was discussed only for 
forty minutes when it was withdrawn. Tho mover as well as tho supporturs disclaim¬ 
ed any intention to censnri; tho^ (loverninont for sonding troops to Ahy.s,sinia, but 
wanted an aasnranoo that tlio Indian army would not bo used foi- purposes other than 
India’s defonco and if used it must bo at llritish fiovornment’.s cost. 

Mr. P. 7/. Sapru st.rossod tliat tlio Ktanding (,'ommittocs of both Houses could 
ho con.snltod by tho tho Govornmoni of India heforn sending tho troops. Mr. Mahomed 
I’adslia and Mr. Hosaiu lmam_ .snpnorted tlio snggu,stion for tho Standing Coramitteo. 

Sir Belrnnd (?/a«riy, I’olitical Secretary, pointed out that troops had boen sent to 
Addis Ababa with a view to jirotcct Indians and other Hritisli subjects and the 
(uitiro cost of tiio de.spatcli of troops theru would bo borne by the Hntish Oovorn- 
meut. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief said that tho troops had been sent to 
Adis Ababa in accordanen with Iho policy laid down by the Civil Governmont. His 
personal view was it tlio logislatuni presented an uhsolutely agreed proposal which 
w.as workable, thou the Ooveniracnt would smiously consider it, Lot it bo remember¬ 
ed. His Exccllorii^ said, quostimps lilco the diW|iatci) of troo))S wore decided quickly 
and if Standing Cfommittcos conqioscd of represcnfivo.s of far-oif provincos were to 
he coipsiiltcd thuro would he delay. Answering Mr, KaniSiivan Dips His Excellency 
informed that if England were really .serion.sly entangled in the war, they were bound 
to iiavo a eonsidcralilc period of warning. Tiiero might bo many occasions in which 
India might liai-o to give a qniy|< answer, such as the liokling ’ of the western gate¬ 
way (Aden) or ho'diiig the oil ,supi,ly ju (he I’orsian Gulf. In such a ease quick 
answers about jondiiig trooi'a wouw tic iieeessary. lint normally there would ho plenty 
of time to consult the lt'gislatu,.^j_ nia K.xccllency added “H wo go to war, wo wi.sli 
to go with liuha behind it.” 


Diinos Enquiuv K.ki’okt 

18th. SEPTEMBER :-In the Gonneil of Et,ato to-day, Sir N. Choksy moved a 
resolution urging the Government to give early efl'ect to the oonolusions of tho Drugs 
Inquiry Committee. The mover o.vplaiued Iho operation of laws in the various coun¬ 
tries, which chocko'l illicit traHio in drugs and also the action taken by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to take cdfectivo remedy in (ho iutcre.st of tho health of the people. 

Sir Phirotv. Sethna moved an aracndraeiit that if the Government for linancial or 
other reasons wore to delay giving ePl'oct to all the conelnsions of tlio Comraittoo, at 
least they .should logi.slato with a view to oll'eetivoly iirevonling the sale of spurious 
drugs. Sir P, Sethna quoted from (ho present law and also tho views of tho Magis¬ 
trates to show how the existing law was inadequate. Ho contoudod that tho existing 
law provided only against a limited mimhor of dangerous drugs, while several quack 
drugs cse.'.iped, 

Mr. Ramchandra, on behalf of the Governmont, said that tho problem was prima¬ 
rily provincial and the Govemraent of India could only co-oporato regarding legisla¬ 
tion._ Tlie provinces felt unahle to [irovido adequate funds to prevent tho sale of 
spurious drugs. .Before tlie Governmont of India wore asked to embark on legisla¬ 
tion, they should lind why tlie present law was found unlit and inadequate. Unless 
the provincial Govornraonts were (ireparcd for sirnnltanoous action in tho matter, 
any effort of the Government would prove unavailing. Even if the Govornmeat of 
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India were to take steps in centrally administered areas, the cost would be in the 
neighbourhood of throe lalchs. 

Kai Bahadur Lala liamsarau Das, Mr. S. Askuram and Mr, Bossain Imam 
joined in supporting tho demand for legislation and pointed out that the development 
of indigonous drugs, with ])ropor control ovor both indigenous and imported, was 
essentia! for the health of the people. 

Sir N. Choksy regretted tho nan-possiimus attitude of tho Government and,, 
spcaliing with ovor 50 years of exporionco a,s a medical man, urged immediate action. 

Mr. Ramchandra detailed tho ell'orts already made in medical research at .Kasauli, 
Calcutta and other centres, . mi. 

Tim amendment of Sir riiirozo Sethna was_carried by 24 votes against 19, The 
resolution as amended was carried without a division amidst non-odicial cheers. 

Women Puanciiise 

Tho Council then adopted Mr. Ilossain Imam's rosolutiou urging tho removal of sox 
disqualilication and onfranchisemont of women having requisite qualification to vote 
in the Council of State elections, which was supported by Mr, Bamrjee and Mr, M. 
Padsha. Mr. T. Sloan, Homo Bocrctary, aunouncod that tho Governments attitude 
was ono of strict neutrality. 

Inman Aumy Oeeioeks 

Rai Bahadur Lala M. P. Mehrotra movod iio.xt a_ resolution rocoramondiM to tho 
Oovornmont not to repeat tho expedient of rccruitmont of 100 British omcors to 
meet tho shortage of tho Indian Army ofHoors recruited hotwoeii 1921 and 19,10. Tho 
mover asked whut was tho necessity for rocruitmeiit this time, wlieroby tlio paco of 
Indianisatioii was retarded. If the Governmont wishod, they could acoolorate 
Indianisatiou by iiromotion from tho existing strungth and also by an increase m 
tho number of cadets of tho Indian Military Academy ovor and above the present 
figure of 00. , ,, , , ■ j 

llis Mxcellency ike Commandcr-in~Chicf thought that tho mover had misunder¬ 
stood tho reason,s which forced tho Governmont of India to follow the prosont course. 
Ho said that owing to an immunso expansion of , tho Array during tho wav and 
uiidoi'-rooruitmoiit in tho years immediatoly succceodiug it, it became nooossai'y to 
re-adjust tho projiortion of oflioors of tho dill'cront ranks, namely, captains, majore, 
colonels, etc,, and eliniinuto a largo number of souior offioors, Tho biiuging in of lUU 
British olhoors now was not a doop-laid plot on their jiart to slow the pace of 
Indianisation. After tho actual cadres woro reduced, about 1,859 oflicors left tho 
Indian Army between 1922-30. Still it was impossible to keep tlio corroct proportion 
of the various rank.s of oincois and thoro existed au abnormal distribution of ornoers. 
His Excellency stressed that it would bo impossible to follow tho mover's suggestion 
of bringing in large numbers of young officers from tlio bottom. 

Rai Bahadur Mehrotra witlidrow his rcsohition, 

PaoTECTicN or Milch Cattle 

Raja Raf/hunandan Pfasad Shiyh movod that tho bill to, (U'otoct milch cattle be 
referred to a joint oommittoo of tlio Contra! Legislature cousi.sting of 12 me,mbors. 

Mr. ,7. C. Banerjce, Mr, U. Barua, Lala llamsaran Das and the Raja of 
Darbhanya supported tho motion, whilu Sir Mahomed tJaynt Khan Noon, opposed it. 

Mr. Rainaehandra, on beiuilf of tho Govornmout, opjiosod the motion and said that 
Ihere was no dangor of milch cattle going down and quoted figures to siiow tliat 
tho numbor, on tho other hand, was steadily iiicimsing. The object of tho mover 
would be gained by improving tlio brood and tho Government wore doing all that 
was necessary in that direction, Tho motion was rejected by 2G votes to 18. 

Indians Overseas 

Sir Phirozc Sethna next movod a resolution urging the appointment of a whole- 
time Secretary of tho Government of India in uhargo of Indians ovorsoas to cope 
with tho problem affecting their inlerosts which was growing in uuraber and com- 
plexitios ill tho diiloront pai’ts of tho world. Sir P. Sothuu tnioed tho history ot tiio 
Indian emigration problem and [irior to 1912 for over 80 years, tho Government’s 
policy had been one of benevolent but watchful ncutiahty. Now thoro were ovor 
25 lakhs of ludiaus outside India and tho Govoruraeiit of India could not reasonably 
claim that their interests in tho diHoront plaoos wore satisfactorily looked after. 
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What -was worse was that tlie Colonial and Dominion Oovornments In othor parts of 
the Empire wore gradually pushing out Indians and wanton attacks wore made 
against Indians depriving- thorn of their legitimata rights, ospouially in Kunya, 
Zanzibar, eh;. It was not snggostwl that the appointment of such an official would 
prevent the inlliction of injustioo on Indians, hut at least it would help the Oovarn- 
raent of India to bo ablo to bo more watchful and take prompt action in time to 
safeguard their interests. He suggo.stod an olTuctivo organisation of the headiiuarters 
and offlciont intelligence sorvico abroad. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru and Sardar Buta Singh supported. 

Mr. Ramachandra, replying on bolialf of tho Governmont, emphasised that the 
Government of India were not unmindful of their rosponsibilitio.s in thi.s mattor and 
wore fully aware of their obligations towards Indians abroad. On this mattor, there 
was no dilfarenco of opinion, bnt.wncm tho Governmont and tho public and related the 
circumstances undei- which tho Guvornmeiit sent dopiitatious abroad siicli as Zanzibar 
and Soutli Africa to protect Indian causo. Tlio quostion of roorganisation of 
tho Secretariat was still pending. Ho uilmitlod tliat imilor the now oonstitution, 
howovor, tliu work of Indians overseas wonlil iticreaso as a rusult of tho separation of 
Burma and he liad no doubt tliat suitable action would bo takoii when tho time oamo. 
At present, tliero wero one Joint kiccrotary and ono Doputy Secretary doing overseas 
work but noilhor was doing it oxohisivoly. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna, in view ot tho sympalliotic reply, withdrew tho resolution. Tho 
Council adjourned till the 20th. 

IhtoiECTKm TO Glass Inpusthy 

20th. SEPTEMBER: —In tho Goimcil of State to-day, Rai Bahadur M. P, Meh- 
rotra moved a losolution urging tho Govorumoiit to give olfoot to tho Tariff Board’s 
roooramondation for protection to glass industry. 

Eo comidaiucd against tho delay of throe years by tho Governmont in publishing 
the report and even then denying protection to tho industry, raoroly on tho ground 
tliat tile oaso of soda asli was very strong and, thoroforo, tho industry on balance 
possessed such natural advatitago.s .as to justify tho claim of protection. 

Mr. 2'. A. Sleivart, Commerce Bocrotary. said that tho Governmont wero not bound 
to accept ttie rooommciidatioiis of a purely iiivo.stigating and advisory body. Soda .ash 
was a most imiiortant material for inanufacturo, for wliioli in tho absonoo of adequate 
supply, India was depondoiit on im])ort.s from abroad, ^ The anticipation that ,alkaline 
worte would produce adoquato quantity of soda .ash did not matonaliso, The Govern¬ 
ment by alturiiq: tlio duty on tlio imports of soda ash helped tlio industry to reduce 
tho cost of proiliiotion by rioarly live por oont. If tho rosoliition was accepted by the 
the Ilousa, tho jiolicy of discriminating protection would bo ignored and tho consumer 
would be alTcctcI. 

Mr. Bossain Imam aslccd that wlion cotton for manufactuvo ot higher counts of 
yarn in India was irniiortod fully from Uganda and tho toxtilo Industry was given 
protection, why was protection iloniod to glass industry, wlioii it had at loast some 
advantages 'i W'a.s it bocanso tlio glass industry was poor, that tlio Govorumoiit sliow- 
ed a different troatmont V 

Rai Bahadur Lain Jagdiah Prasad, Mr. Jagannath Pandit, Mr. .S'. Aakuran and 
Mr. P. N. Sapru furtlior supportod tlio rosolulion and maintained that tho case for 
protection to glass industry was cstahlisliod beyond doubt and it protection was do- 
layed, tho industry miglit bo cri|)[>lod for over. Tlio Oovornmont inaction, tiiey feared, 
was duo porliaps to tree trado priiiciplos of tho present .Financo Member, wlio thrust 
his convictions on tlio Government. 

Mr, Stewart ropudiatod Mr. Ilossaln Imam’s suggestion that tlio Governmont of 
India alfonlod difforuntial troatmont botwoon tho major indu.strio.s like to.vtilo, stool and 
tho minor industry like glass. 

The House divided and tlio rosoliition was nogativod by 10 votes against 22, an 
important foatuio being that all tlio Indian olootod mombors in tho Chamber voted for 
tho motion. 

Sterlino IxiAfTS 

Mr. Bossain Imam moved a rosolutiona convoying tho disapproval of the House 
ot the flotation of sterling loans by the Socrotary of State and requesting him to 
abstain from floating .sterling loans In tho futnro. 

Tlie mover rocalled tliat on March 20, 1932, liis resolution for the rodiiction of 
sterling commitment was accepted by tho Oovornmont, But a fortnight later, three 
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and a half percent sterling loan was raised by the Secretary of State while shortly 
thereafter a loan was floated in India at a rate' that Indian loan went down and there 
was panic in the market. In September tho same year, ho was told by the Finance 
Secretary that the Govornment hoped to i)ay tho stoi'ling loan maturing in December 
193fl from the Treasury balance. Dut tho Secretary of State actually floated another 
sterling loan at throe and a haif percent. Mr. llossain Imam contended that there 
was no urgency to pay up thi.s debt. Ho argued tliat tho Sooretai'y of State had ample 
funds to draw upon, but just as a fooler towards tho British war loan maturing in 
the summer of 1932, tho Secretary of State made India tho scape-goat. Tho recent 
slorling loan was also not urgent, for tho Soorotary of Stato had a huge balance of 90 
croros. Finally, Mr. Hossain Imam opined that within a period of 10 years since tlio 
introduction of Deforms not a single funded sterling loan was paid from tlio reserve. 

Mr. Buta Singh thought tliat tlio Government slionld have freedom to raise 
money in the chemest market. 

Mr. Tallents^ Finance Secretary, alflrmod that tlioro was no truth in tho statement 
that tho Secretary of Stato borrowed willioiit reason and pointed out that no borrow- 
ting was rosortud to, unless money was required. A lai-go proportion of sterling or 
rupeesidehts were incurred for produetivo puriiosos. The policy of tlio Governmont 
was fully explained by Sir Basil Blackott and reiterated by Sir George Schuster and 
Sir James Grigg that tlie Government finances should bo based as far as possible on 
productive rupee capital in India. But this could not bo done with a more wave of 
the hand. None would borrow at a higher rate of intovost with a view to paying off 
starling debt at a lower rate. The United States was sometimes glad to raise money 
outside. There wero plenty of other countries willing to borrow in England, if India 
was not so willing. Recently, there had been reduction in the _ sterling dobt by seyon 
and a half millions. The resolution was impraclicable, because it would place practical 
difficulties in tho way of raising money in Ejigland even it tho rate was cheap. And 
there was I!79 million maturing in tho course of tlio next few years. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Rainsaran Daa asked why tlio Govornment of India raised 
money in England, wlien money could bo raised in India at tlio same rate, 

Mr. Tallents: Because payments in England are made in sterling, 

Mr. Hossain Imam thought that the Governmont of India did not want to rodnoo 
sterling commitments just to mako out a caso for liuaneial safeguards. 

The resolution was lost without division, 

Indians in Kenya 

Mr. P. N. Sapru's resolution regarding Kenya was withdrawn, after a brief dis¬ 
cussion. Mr. Sapru protested against tho exhibition of racial discrimination against 
Indians even in a Crown colony. Ilo stressed that the matter was of fundamental import¬ 
ance to Indians in wliich India’s honour and ultimately allogianco to the British 
Crown woro involved. Tho higlilands roprosoiited tho best lands in Konya and ho de¬ 
manded why Indians who helpod considorahly to build Kenya wero deprived of an 
opportunity to acquire lands. lie feared that giving effect to tlib Carter Commission’s 
recommendations would deprive ovon tho olcmontary rights of Indian settlers. 

Mr. Ramchandra, on behalf of tho Government, declared that there was an Identi¬ 
ty of opinion between both Oovornmont of India and tlio piiplio on tho question. He 
emphasised the strong views of tho Govornment of India taken up in 1923 to which 
they still adhered. Ho referrod to tho debate in tlio Assembly hist March since when 
they made rapresontations to tlio Colonial Office through tho Secretary of State for 
India, fully stros.sing tho toolings in India. In view of tho actions already taken, Mr. 

Sapru’.s resolution was belated. Mr, Raraehandra pointed out that Gio subject was still 
one of negotiations and that tiio eorrosnoiidonoo could not bo published, until tlio 
negotiations wore completed. The resolution was withdrawn. The House adjourned. 

OmciAL B11.1.S 

21st. SEPTEMBER ;-Ponr Bills as passed by tho Assembly and two motions 
were passed by the Council of Stato at a brief sitting, lasting 17 minutes. They 
were the amending Bills to tho Array Act, the Central Pi'ovitices Court Act, the 
Provincial Small Causes Courts Act and tlio Provincial Insolvency Act. 

The two motions were for electing a momber each to servo on the Standing 
Committee of tho Posts and Telegraph Dojiartmout and tho Central Advisory Board 
of the Education Council. Tho Council adjourned till 23rd. when the certified Criminal 
Law Bill was taken up for consideration. 
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Criminal Law Ameniiment Bill 

23ird. SEPTEMBER :—TUoigaUoi-ios woro crowdoii to-day, pi'omlnont porsons Includ¬ 
ing Mr. Oriffiths, Bengal Civilian and Mr. M. S. Aiioy, Nationalist Party Loader In the 
Assembly, wiwn the Council of State cominoiiood discussion of tho Criminal Law Bill 
as oortilioU by tho Oovamor-Gonoral, 

Mr. T. Sloan, Home Sccrotary, contondod that tlia Bill was designed in tho Intor- 
ost of poaoo and good govornraont In India by provisions intondod to doal with the 
Ijosslblo revival of civil disobodionco and forces of terrorism, Communism and commu- 
nalism. Tho Govoinmont attacliod importanco to tho Bill, which they oonsldorod 
Gssontial In tlio intorosts of India. Tho refusal of tho Assembly oven to take tho Bill 
into consideration roanitcd in the Bill coming In a recoraraonded form to bo aoooptod 
or rejected but not to bo amended, Mr, Sloan hoped that this restriction of powers 
of the House would not inilnoiioo tho attitudo of tlio House In considering the Bill 
with duo Bonsij of rosiionsibllity. Referring to tho olvil disobedience movement, Mr, 
Sloan said that this was still a potential danger as revealed by the statements of 
Congress loaders including Mr. Qandhl. Piokoting had become a normal feature of ex* 
pressing opposition to tho Oovornmout and causing umioyanca to those who differed 
from tho pickotors' roligioiis, oconwnlo and political vlew,s. Tho BUI would not apply 
to poacofiil pickotiiig resorted to In liulusti-iul uroas, but only to picketing of a polilioal 
character. As regards unlawful associations, tho Act of 1908 was found by the 
Magistrates to bo inadequate iiud with a view to crippling the activities of such asso¬ 
ciations, It was necessary to romovo tlioir headquarters and rob them of funds. 

As for terrorism, though the situation in Bengal hail Improved, none would hold 
that it was oitlior dead or dying, for thoro was plenty of ovidonce that tho terrorists 
were still uotivo, constantly infecting now viotira.s. It sliowod itself also In Ajmer, tho 
United Provinces and Bihar. Any relaxation of the control of tho Press whoso writ¬ 
ings glorified the deeds of ranrdorors would bo, tboreforo, unwiso. 

Mr. Sloan contcuded that tho rapid deterioration of the Press would follow, whon- 
ovor control was relaxed. iCritioism of tho Oovernraont was not provontod, but distor¬ 
tion of facts for seditions propaganda must bo cliockcd. Though tho control of the 
Press as proposed 'vas drastic, it was not more drastic than tho situation demanded. 

The inoreaso in the numbers of nowspaiiers since 1!):)2 showed tliat thoro was no 
undue rostrietiou on tlio liberty of the Press. Thu value of tho Press provisions was 
not that they would o.xoroiso rostraliiiiig inlhionce on irresponsible section and at tho 
same time onaiile tlio Oevornraent t;o dual with tlie inauifostation In an offootive raan- 
nor, when any papi-r ovorsteppod fho mark. 

As regards Communism, the objects as juiblished were tho violent overthrow of tho 
British Govornraent, the abolition of Indian States, tho ostablishmont of Soviet Govorn- 
mont, confiscation of lands, etc. Comraunalism was tho latest danger which also cb- 
taiiiod oncouragemeat by writing in a section of the Pro.ss. All Local Govornmouts 
unanimously favoured all tho provisions of tho Bill. Seldom had tho Governmont of 
India obtained sucli unanimity in favour of any nioasuro ns on this Bill. (Choors.) 

Sir Phiroze Sethna was tiio first t-ipposltion spuakov. He folt inolinod to sujiport 
tho Bill in rosiioet of tlio provisions relating to terrorism. Communism and commii- 
nalism and was ovin voady to curtail, if not oradioate, tlio gutter Pross, but as the 
Bill had come cortiliod to wliicli no amendment could ho made, ha was ooiistrainod not 
to support tiio Bill. Tile Bill was apparently intended to make plain-sailing for tlio 
Governmont for all time, for wliy should tho Governmont mako it permanent wlion it 
was open to ministers of the Fodoiai Govorumont to liavo such an Act ? Wiiy not 
have this Bill for tJiroo or five ye.ars V Wliy in iiorpohiity ? This was its ohiof defect 
and as tlio Couueil by tliu Govcrnor-(iouoral’'s cortilicatioii was deprived of making 
amondmouts, he had no option Imt to oiiposo it. 

Whenever any reforms were about to be Inauguratod, thoro woro roprossivo laws. 
It almost showoil that Britishers were unahio to carry on tlio administration In India 
without some repressive legislation or otlior. Sir P. C. Bothna congratulated tho 
Oovonimont on deleting tho provisions relatiii.g to civil disobodionco Itsolf. Ho lioped 
that this was not done by way of a sop, so tliat tho rest of tho Bill might bo 
aoeoptod in toto by the Legislature. Ho wliolo-lieartodly favoured tho provisions 
against torrovism, but while oudeavonrlug to put that down, tho Oovonimont must 
adequately satisfy national aspirations. Ho was glad that an anti-terrorist league was 
formed in Bongai witli liranclios. 

If tlic cominuiil.stic activities were dangerous, tlioy must bo suppressed, but it 
would bo slioor folly to attempt to kill tlio thought oI Communism, Wore tho Oovorn- 

U 
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ment going to ban Prof. Lasld, Mr. MacMun-ay and a ho.st of other writers? An anti¬ 
dote to Communism was a well-considered, [iractioal system of social and economic 
reoonstruotion. Oommunalism could bo supprossod, if every officer of the Government 
was strictly enjoyed to maintain most sorupnlous impartiality and show no bias against 
any community. But no special legislation of this kind was necessary to meet commu- 
nalism, for the Penal and the Criminal Procedure Codo,s and local Police Act wero 
quite sufiicient. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hafeez referred to the prosecutions by tho Punjab Govern¬ 
ment under tho Criminal Law Amendment Act in connection with tho Bhahidganj 
affair which had perplexed Muslims all over tho country and Muslim morabors of tho 
legislatures, as to tho course of action they should adopt as regards the Bill before 
tho Housa. However, lie was not ombarr.assod of tho.so actions of the Punjab Oovorii- 
ment while passing this Bill, but hoped that tho Governmeut should give careful 
consideration to tho pros and cons before applying any provision of tho measure. Ho 
supported the Bill. 

Rai Bahadur M, P. Mehrotra said that it was an irony of fato that every instal¬ 
ment of reforms in India was preceded by some notorious repressive legislation and 
perhaps history was repeating itself at tho present time also. Speaking on tho merits 
of the Bill, Hai Bahadur Mehrotra opined that Communism and terrorism wore duo to 
economic causes and any amount of Pre,ss laws would not .stamp out tho evil. The 
best method was to develop iiidustrios and find out avenues of employment for tho 
youths of the country. If that was done, tlm movomont would dio a natural death. 

.Referring to comraunalism, lie a,skod whether the most superior appoiiitmonts at 
present moaopolisod by non-Indians wore not part of Govornraont’s policy of sectarian¬ 
ism. By suppressing tho Press, coramuualism could not bo stamped out. lie divined 
that the motive of the Bill was that tliey wanted to establish the rule of order ratlier 
than law. The speaker quoted opinions expressed in tlio old Imperial Council by Mr. 
Ookhale and Sir M. Dadabhoy /now President) in suiiport of Ids urguinents. 

The President pointed out that thoso wero said 25 years ago. 

Rai Bahadur Mehrotra : You wero perliaps of tho same ago then as ourselves 

Leader of the House, asked wliother the .speaker was in order to 
quote the views expressed years ago hy one who now occupied tho cliair. 

The I^esident: It is not proper etiquette. Tho lion’hlo mumbor would bo showing 
good taste by not referring to sucli views. 

Continuing, Rai Bahadur Mehrotra quoted tlio viows of Sir Cliarlos Metcalfe and 
Mr. Gladstone and contended that tho proposed Press Law would act as a dotorrent on 
the diffusion of knowledge and tho Bill tiikcn as a whole was meant to bo luxury to 
safeguard the interests of Govenimcut officers. 

Mr. J, C. Banerjee described the Bill as the quack remedy of a quack doctor. In 
order to cure local disease in tlio Punjab and Bengal, tho tTOvorument liad brought 
forward a Bill for tlie whole of India. Tlio Govonimout liad no riglit to thrust an 
unwanted piece of legislation on tho whole of India for tho sako of dealing with a 
local disease. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru opposed tho Bill as being inconsistent with tlio basic principles 
of liberal democracy. It would moan the funeral of democracy while India was still 
in infancy, for it gave powers for tho future Govornmont of vested iutorests to crush 
the opposition political parties by doolariiig thorn unlawful and forfeiting their funds. 
He would rather trust the British executive than tlie Govornmont of vested interests. 
Tho verdict of the Assembly in rejecting the Bill at coiisidoratioii stage was perfectly 
legitimate. Why did not tl'ie Oovornniont accept at least tho suggestious of tho Gov¬ 
ernment’s own friends before certifying tho Bill ? 

Dealing with tho provisions of the Bill, lie criticised them as being opposed to tho 
principles of British jurisprudence. It was true tliat civil disobedience had not been 
eompietely abandoned, but tho Government, by tliis Bill, only holjiod civil rosisters, 
who elevated suffering to tho levels of roligion. If tho Government followed a wise 
and generous policy, there would bo no civil disobodionco. Ho suspected that the Bill 
was really in the nature of a further safeguard. 

Mr. Sapru exhaustively criticised the provisions relating to tho Press and, after 
paying a tribute to tho work of orainout Indian journalists in the progress of India, 
condemned the provisions as intended to mmczlo the Press. Mr. Sapru was prejiared 
for no compromise over tlio Press jivovisions and .said tliat the Government’s booklet 
contained writings of a section of tlio Press only 'jin tlio Punjab and Bengal. ■Why 
then should the United Proviiicos Press or Press £of other provinces he punaiised ? 
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Por tlio growth of respoiisihlo govornmont, thoro should bo a vigorous and healthy 
pros.s, which would lio (lifhoalt to grow under this Bill. Uo condemned torrorism as 
being against the genius of Indian religion, and vogarding oommunaiism, he said that 
for part of it, tiia rospouRiiiilily rested on tlio Ilritisli Govorumoiit in India by making 
commuaalism a eritoj-ion for appoiutmunts. 

Tho Maharaja of Darhhnniia snpportud tlio mua.sui' 0 , ns it was essential for the 
tranquillity of iniia. Stato-liolders wlio looked to tlio Oovornmont for protection of 
tliuir rights and ntoicst.s coiisiderod it tlieir paramount duty to strengthen tho Gov- 
ernmont’s hands to keop a eliock on those faol.ors, wliicli had disruptive or coeroivo 
tciiduiieios. Tlio Act wliicli it was iiitundod to continue had effectively dealt with 
civil disobedionce. If terrorist activities. Communistic menace and communal unrest 
did not assume uglier sliapc, it was hocauso the executive were fully armod to deal 
with them, Tlie Maliaraja asked : “ShoiiKl wo wait till civil disobodionco re-appeays, 
till there are raoio murder.s and dacoitics committed by terrorists, till the Communist 
party got more reeruits, till communal unrest dovoleiiod into civil war and then re¬ 
arm the oxocutivi with the mauissary ])owors to moot the situation or should we 
give tho power hero and now to maiuiaiii peaeetiil alniosphoro ? Tho Bill, if placed 
on the statute hWik, would enable tlio .situation to improvo still further. There is no 
Machiavolliaa design iu the iii'O.seot. tJovcrmneuI, for they are only anxious to hand 
over tho reins of otlice to rospensiblo .tlinisters in iho host of conditions. So long as 
wu liold tho pic.scnt executive rcsponsihle tor tho maintenance of law and order, 
wo must arm it with power to discharge its duties.” 

Mr. U. Suhrai-ardu coming t'roni Midnaporo .said that tho Government were justi¬ 
fied to bring forward tho Bill. But wlum it was twice rejuctod by the popular house 
why should the Govorumont tliinst; it down Lidia's throat ? Bo preferred tho Govern¬ 
ment waiting till Doc.'cmluu' and if, after then, tho situation was to become badi 
they could bring f orward tho Bill. 

-Mr. K. N. N. ■jinha of Nashipnro was not proparod to arm tho executive with 
such an ahsolutu and autocratic nicasuro for any future contingency, However, ho 
would have iii'oforred oxtcriding for ii few yevu-n the life of tho existing Act. As it 
was not possible to .suggest aniendmciiLs, he ’would remain noutral. 

Mr. Campbell of tlio Bengal Chamber of Commorce had no doubt that the Gov- 
ernor-Gcnoral, whio ecrtifyiiig the Bill, had given the most careful and maturo oon- 
.sidoration that it svas uouossary for the woltaro of tho people of India. Tlo bolievod 
that there wumld ari.so few ' oec.isioiis for action niuhir this Bill and if tile people 
observed the law', tho Bill would lor all practical purpose remain a dead letter. 

Haja Oharaiipl iUnf/li and h'.dja lliii/h.uuand<tn J’rasad Singh strongly supported 
tho l.iill aa necessary for .supressing siilivorsivo movomoiits. 

Sir N. Vbokey exppressed tlio opinimi that t.lioso who opposed the raoasuro had 
not discussed it on its merit and laid side-tracked the arguments in their refusal 
to face facts, lie hcliovcd that proveut.ioii wa.s hotter tlian cure and tho policy of tho 
tlongro.ss which, bn iiglii desolation tiiid misery to tho masso.s was still fresh in me¬ 
mory, Bo was of opinion that pickcliug could iicvur ho iieacoful. Ho wbolo-hoartodly 
supported tho Bill. 

Hai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das, Loader of tlie Opposition, said that they were 
loft in tho uiilair ])',isilion of cither acccptiiig or rojeoling tho Bill. Hence there was 
uo altornativc loft to them, but to ojiposo it in toto. Be appealed to the Government 
to reconsider the mUior aud in the light of tho ooiichisivo verdict of tho Assembly. 
Drop tho Bill and leave the local Goiiucils to take, local moasuros to deal with danger 
against which tho ‘loverntucut wished to arm fhomsolvos. If uooossity to deal with 
civil di.sobodieuco arose, it was opoii to tho Govorumout to enact ordinance in tho 
light of jiast cx])erienoc, but wciild lio iiiiwiso to arm tho Governraont with permanent 
logislatiou as that would retard the lioulthy growi.h of domocratio administration and 
outlook. 

Sir Mahommed ilaijtit Khan Nmn, with his knowledge as Commissionor in tho 
rimjab, testified to the fact thai. the ordinary law failed aud it was only by emergency 
powers givou in I'tdO tliat tho Government could doal with tho various menaces. 

The Council then adjourneil, 

25th, SEPTEMBER :—During the debate to-day Mr. V. K, Kalikar was the 
first suoakor ou the Bill. Bo aeciisod tho Oovenimcnt of breaking the pledge 
solemnly given by 8a' Barry Briig, former Homo Member to tho popular House, that 
tho Act was intoiidod to quell civil disubodieiioo alone aud its contimianoe or other¬ 
wise would lio iu oliuu's’ hands than the Govurnmont’s. Tho British Government 
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Btill pinned their faith to democracy and rarliamontary institutions _ and they were 
entirely mistaken to quote dictatorial cxamplos of Oormany, If.ussia, or Italy. If 
they wanted such enaotiuonts it was bettor thoy throw away the mask and that 
shain of democracy and all paraphernalia. Tho .speaker claimod that picketing was 
recognised even under tho OandTil-Irwin Pact and tho existence of the so-called 
gutter Press was not poonliar to India. Even in England, there oxi.sted papers like 
“Buglar Times,” also tho worst specimens of wliich ho would make a present to tho 
Homo Member. (Laughter), 

Sir Eenry Crart said that tho Bill camo in a eortified form hooau.se a majority 
of the Assembly oontomptuously rojooted tho moasure twice. The fault did not lie 
at the doors of the Government. Tho only change in tho circumstanoos in India 
since 1932 was the suspension of civil disobcdionco. Ilonco, tho Government deleted 
from the present Act the provisions intended to check tho ordinary manifestation of 
that movement. But according to pnhlio statements of tho Congros.s loaders and 
oven speeches in the Assembly, tlio Civil Disobedience mentality couM not dio. In 
fact, the Congress Party opposed tlio measure, bocauso thoy did not want tliat tho 
Government should have powers to kill civil disoliedicnco again, when it was revived 
according to their own convenience. Tiio picketing mentality was against tho basic 
ideas of democracy. 

The main justifioatlou for tho Govornraont making tho Bill pormanont Was that 
thoy did not foresee within the measure of time, wlion the triple menace of 
terrorism, Communism and communal unrest would ho less serious tlian^ at present. 
The terrorist situation in Bengal, no doubt, improved under tlie di’a.stic measures 
taken by tho Bengal Government and it was pardy because of revulsion of fooling 
against tho terrorist methods. But since tlie last Delhi session of tho Legislature, 
there had been 27 Instances of buTorist outrages, including throe murders, a few 
daooities and certain armed robliery, in which bombs and other weapons wore 
used. Last night, tho Govoniraont received a report of the murder of a Police 
constable by a suspect, wlion arrested. 

The danger of Communism was steadily growing, and though Sir Henry (jraik 
admitted that Indian culture and tradition wore against such doctrines, still it 
remained a danger because dangerous doctrines tlirough Indian propagandists trained 
in Communists school abroad and with commnni.st funds were steadily being spread 
in India. 

Kogarding communalisra, Sir Ileniy Craik recalled the Karachi, Lahore, Firozahad, 
Agra, Hyderabad (Deccan) Champaran and Noakhali riots and said tliat the “Govern¬ 
ment would bo failing in their duty, if thoy allowed the poison of communal hatred 
to spread In India”, For ono unrost, the ‘Government olHoers had prevented at least 
twenty, ((jheors). Most of tho district officers wore Indians and their main pro- 
oociwation was to allay and assuage communal diflerencos. 

Tlio Homo Member orapliatioally denied tlio statement (hitliorto completely unsubs¬ 
tantiated) that tho Oovovnmoiit wore responsible for communal hatred. ^ whenever 
any communal disturbances ocenrred, both parties cried “Send us British officers, 
British Magistrates and Briti.sh .fudges”. There is no use in blaming tho Government. 
Never in my experience of 30 years liavo I known communal unrest so groat a 
menace to peace as in India. 

Sir Henry Craik then exhaustively dealt with tiio iirovisioiis relating to tho Press 
and invited any member of tho House to come and wado through the 429 printed 
pages containing newspaper cuttings supplied by local Govornmeuis with a view to 
satisfy himself as to tlio seditions propaganda and iuoitomunt to murder. Ho added 
that there was a section of tho Press, whie.li owed no allcgiaiico to any party on 
principle, but indulged in reviling otlier people. 

A Member : "Why did tlio Goverumout penalise 15 newspapers over Quetta ? 

Sir Henry Craik : Becau.su thoy gave publicity to vile and unfounded lies. Are wo 
to keep quiet ? 

Uai Bahadur M. P. Mehrotra ; Thoy should bo merely contradicted. 

Concluding, Sir Henry Craik said that tho terrorist, tho Communist, the soditiou- 
mongor and the civil disobedioneo-m.'in, all intorforod witli tho liberty of tho people 
of their victims. The Oovorninont were bound to protect tho ordinary pqaoofiil and 
law-abiding citizens, from tiio intortorenco of tho revolutionary, tho terrorist and the 
civil disobodionco-mau. 

Mr. Hossain Imam, vigorously opposing tho moasure, said that it was worse than 
the ordinance itself. Tho Glovernbr-Gonoral could liavo droiiped tho measure, after it 
was twice rejected by tho assembly. Could not tho Governor-General have modified 
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tho moasui'o to make it less unaoueptaWo ? By the present Bill, the provisions restrict¬ 
ing the liberty of tho Press to critioiso Indian States’ Rulers, which would expire 
soon, had boon givion permanent lease of life. 

Mr, lianganayakulu Naiilu said tliat tho Bill would croato a largo number of 
Mussolinis, who would make mincoraoat of ovory progossivo movornont. 

Dfwan Bahadur O. Narayanaswami Chetty supported the Bill as a well-wisher 
of peace, order and happiness in India. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jaydish Prasad and Mr. V. C, Vellingiri Oounder opined 
that tho cure foi; discontent was a rapid dovolopmont of the natural resources of the 
country, but not enairtment of a stringont measure. 

Raja Qhazanfer Ali Kkan^ whole-hoartodly supporting the measure, hoped that 
few occasions wculd arise for the application of the ])rovisious and that tho Govorn- 
niont would instruct olFicials to uso proper discreation. 

Mr. Mahomed Padsha said that in viow of the hanponings in the Punjab, ho felt 
inclined to opposo the moasuro, but lie did not wish to vote against tho Government, 
bocauso ho felt chore w'as nood for continuance of tho law for somo time longer. 

Mr. T. Sloan, winding up tho dobato, recalled that ^ tho present Act, 
which was proposed to be given a jiormanont loaso of life was pas.sed by 
large majorities in both tho Houses of tho Contial Logislaturos. It was 
open to any prodneial Government, it it could do without the proposed Act to have 
it repealed at ai.y time. Tlio Govorumeiit of India wouhl roitorato that tho orders 
under tho Act vould bo applied with restraint and discrimination. The Government 
of India wliosG policy had boon to ultiraatoly establish tho greatest Federation vyhioh 
tho world had ovor seen and which will unite tho whole of India under a single 
Govurnmont, foil; convinced that the Bill was essential for tho poaoo and good govern¬ 
ment of tho country. i 

The House divided and tho motion fur oousidoration was passed by do votes 
against 10 votes , 

Tho debate on Clause two was thou taken up. It was not concluded, when tho 
House roso for i;tie day. 

iMiTiOviaiENT or Jail LiniiAiiiES 

26th, SEPTEMBER In tho Council of State to-day, moving a resolution urging 
tho improvomem; of Jail Lihrarics in India, Deioan Bahadur Q. Narayanastvami 
Chetti complained tliat ovon religious books like tho Ramayau and tho Mahabaratha 
wore not availailo to iirisonors and if any was found, it was mostly torn and several 
pages were missing. Though the matter concornod tho provinces, tho Government 
of India should take tho initiativo in tho matter and dole out funds to tho various 

^ Mr. T. Solan sympathised with tho resolution and referred to tlie Governmont’s 
order issued In 195(1 whicli was roitoratod in last May. Ho assured the House that 
they would do what they could to soo tliat jail authoritios did not neglect their 
responsibility, 

Dewan Bahadur Narayanaswami Chetti wanted to withdraw his resolution but 
leave was not gi'anti,:d and the resolution was carried. 

Export or Gold 

Mr. Hossain Imam moved tho next resolution urging the Government to inirchaso 
gold at tho currant market rate and imposo a small export duty on gold. Whilo ad¬ 
mitting that India’s holdings in sterling had increased in rooont yearSj it was not 
so groat as to allow India to do away with her gold romiiromonts. Ho pointed out that 
India and England left tho Gold standard ou tho samo date, i. o., Soptembor 21, 1031. 
While England was prudent onough during tlio period to augment her gold resoryes 
witli tho Bank of England wortti over oiglity crores of rupoos, India had done nothing 
to roplenisii lio,i.- rosorvos but on tbo other liand tho country beoamo poor through 
unchecked gold export. 'Tho policy of laissez fairo had proved ruinous. India’s 
storling debt had not boon reduced a bit. 

Rai Bahadur Ramsarandaa stres,sed liow tho Government’s exchange policy ad¬ 
versely liit agriculturists. Ho maintainod that unehookod export of gold was not in 

tho interest of India and it was high time tliat tho Govornraont imposed limitation 
therooa. 

Mr. P. O. Tallents, Finance Secretary, was iraporfeotly heard in the gallery. 
He opposed the resolution. Ho pointod out that since Britain went off the Gold 

Standard in Soptembor 1931, to tho ond of July last, India exported 294 lakhs of 
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ounces of gold. During tho previous seven years from 1924-25 to 1930-31, she im¬ 
ported on balance about 332 lalclis of ounces of gold. She had not yet. therefore, 
exported as much as she had imported during those seven years but still liad a mar¬ 
gin of thirty-eight lakhs of ounces of gold. For tho gold India imported daring tho 
seven specified years she had paid 194 and a half croros of rupees. For the smaller 
quantity she exported since England went oJf tho Gold Standard, she received 233 
croros of rupees. India would thus make a profit over her gold transactions of over 
Rs. 38 crores, and still had 38 lakhs of ounces in hand. 

Referring to tho resolution Mr. Tallents asked what to do with gold if purchased 
by tho Government. Would Mr. llosain Imam agree to its being exporteii to settle 
the balance of trade ? Gold was uuproductivo possossiou. If all gold exported since 
1931 had been diverted to tho Issue Department of tho Bank, thoir notes circulation 
would have more than doubled and commerce would havo boon none the better for 
it and results would havo been disastrous, for India’s credit might have been alfectod. 

Referring to tho suggestion of export duty, Mr. Tallents asked, if it was distress 
gold as boheyod by some, why not allow tlio distressed owner to make and reap tho 
bonctits of his past thrift V If export of gold was prohibited, distressed cultivators 
would still part with their accumulations to tlio debtor and as a dealer could not 
export, the price of gold would fall and tho distressed cultivator would lind his 
reserves bringing him less, It was in tho interest of tho ultimate seller and also to 
maintain unimpeded flow of trade that tlie Government of India had hitherto refrained 
from imposing a duty on export. 

Mr. HoaBain Imam reminded the Government how, wlisn tho silver import duty 
was increased, there was reduction in world price and suggested similarly that the 
world price of gold would be affected. 

The resolution was rejected without division. 

Criminal Law Bill (oonid.) 

Consequently as previously agreed on tho statement of Mr. Mitehellt leader of the 
House, the House took up for detailed discussion tho Criminal Law Bill. At that time 
Lala Rainaarandas, Mr. F. N. Sapru and a few other raombors of tho Progrossivo 
Party were not present in tho Chambor. The Prosident put clause by clause. No 
member stood up to speak. All clauses were tlius put without discussion and carried. 

It was only when tho Bill as rocoramonded by tho Governor-Gonoral was being 
put for the last time that Lala Ramsarandas, Mr. Sapru and two others entered and 
found that it was too late to spoak. 

The Bill was passed amidst laughter and cheers. 

Tub Embloymbni ok Womkn 

The House agreed to Mr. Mitchell’s motion to ratify tho draft convention con- 
oerniug employment of women during night and also passed tho Bill amending the 
Factories Act. Tho Ilouso passed the Bill amending certain onactmouts and ropealiug 
certain other enactments and adjourned till tlio 28tli. 

28th. SEPTEMBER The Council of Stato hold its last sitting for tho session 
to-day. 

Coi'KE Cess Bill 

The Coffeo Cess Bill was introduced by Mr, T, A. 8tmmrt, who described it as 
tho 1935 model of the older Cess Acts, about tea, cotton and lac. All administrations 
in South India had pressed for it and so had a big majority of coffoo-growers, Tho 
cess would be small, barely one per cent ad valoroni to start with aud the composi¬ 
tion of tho Committoo would give a majority to Indians. 

Mr. Hoaaain Imam admired all cesses but had doubts about this. How would it 
affect tho preferenco granted to Indian coffeo under tho Ottawa Pact 'i Tho compo¬ 
sition of the Committoo might, ho tliouglit, be improved by giving roprosoutation to 
labour and Mr. Sapru, tho consistent supporter of tho workers’ interests that ho is, 
reinforced the pica. 

Sir David Devadoss, Mr. G. Narayanaswami Chotti and Mr. V. C. Velliiigiri 
Goundor, all spoke supporting the Bill aud Mr. Stowartjreplied to Mr. Hossain Imam’s 
points. He held up Konya’s example as worthy of being followed and liopod that later 
there may bo a case for asking for increased preforonoo. Tho Bill was passed. 

The Jnbbiilpore-Chattisgarh divisions Divorce Proceedings Validation Bill was also 

g assed. Mr. Mehrotra, who wanted to refer to certain recent judgments of tho Allahabad 
.igh Court, was pulled up by the President. The Council then adjourned aim die. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Autumn Session— Simla —2nd. to 26th. September 1935 

The autnmn session of Hio Ije.^islativo Assc.nil)ly opoticil at Simla on the 2nd. Sep¬ 
tember 1935. Sir Abftiir liahim^ l’p'(wi<loiit, took tins chaii'. Tlioro was good attmidaiioo 
in the Ilonsu anil public galloiios. Tliu pi-ococdiiigs bogui in a sjiirit of good choer 
wlien a niinibor of new moiuboi's, including Uovci'nmcnt front bonoliers, wore applauded 
while taking the oath. 

Condolence roferenoes ^vc^e nuide to the late Mr. Faqir Chand, sitting member of 
the Assembly, woo died locently anil to Sir JhisH Blackett and Mr. Ayyangar, who 
died since the last session. 

Ad.iocus.munt Motions TlrsAi.r.oWKD 

Tho President mentioned a nmnbur of adjonriimont motions. Those relating to 
Quetta were not moved. Thu President annoniicod the disallowance by tho (lovornor- 
Ooneral of the adjoui'iiraout motion relating to Mr. Mohanlal Bnxena's visit to 
Bengal on tho ground that (lio inatte.r did not concern tho tJovernor-Conora! in Council 
(Congress benches ‘shame’, ‘shame’). The I’l-esident lucvt took np Ncth Onvind Das' 
motion rolating to tlm eouduct of the .soldieis of tho King's liogimont, .lubbulpore. Sir 
N. N. Sircar objected stating tliat tho matter was subjudice. The President niled 
tho motion out of order. 

While tho iirovious adjouniment motion of Mr. Akl/il Dutt was disailowod on 
technical ground. Mr, Satyaiiiurthi's motion raising tho sainu question in general terras 
was allowbd by i,ho Preaubmt ami the dobate was lixod at 4 in tha afternoon but 
it was subsoqueutly disallowed tiy older of the Oovernor-Oonoral. 

CiiiMiNAi. Tjaw .Cmeniimunt Bir.i. lOllo'* 

Sir Henry Craik then asked for leave to iutrodiioo l.lio Bill amomiing Criminal Law and 
said that the Bill w,as likely to prove eonlontious but ho e\'))rossod the hope that they 
would bo atilo to do do it without bittonioss. On his sido Jio assured hu would keep 
any bitter foolinf; out of tho diseussion. 

’^Text of the Bifl. Tim following is the to.\t of I.be Bill : --“Wboi'oas it i.s expedient 
to amend the criminal law in tlm manner herein arter appoariii,g, it is beroby ouaoted 
as follows 

1. (1) This .ict may bo called tlio (h'iminal Law Amendmont Act of 19,15. 

(2) It e.xteiids the whole of llritbdi Inilia" rueludiiig British Bulnclii.stan and Ronthal 
Pargauas. 

2. (1) Sub-sectiou (3) of scclimi 1 nnd soclions 2, 3, ■!, G, 8, 15, 17 and the amend- 
monts to tho Am; of 1932 are hereby repenlod. 

)2) Sub-soctiim (3) of soctsou 1 of the Indian Press (Emorgenoy Powers) Act. 1931, 
is hereby repeal ed, 

3. In the pr.mmble to tho Crimimil Law Amendmont Act, 1932, tho word ‘tempora¬ 
rily’ shall be omitted. 

4. In sub-section (4) of .spcfion 1 of the Criminal Law Araemiment Act, 1932, 
words and fi,gui'C3 ‘section four’ and words and liguros ‘section four or’ shall bo 
omitted. 

5. In section 9 of tho Oiiminal t.aw ,\moiidm(Md, Act, 19,32 (a) in clause HI) tho 
figures ‘two’, ‘tlu'ce’ and ‘six’ shall be omitie.d and (b) clause (III) shall be omitted. 

6. In sections 11, 12 and 13 of the rriminat Law Amenilment Act, 1932, tlio words 
‘so Ion" as this Act romaius in force’ and words ‘deemed to bo’ shall, wherever they 
occur, be omitted. 

7. In section 32 of the Indian I’ross (Emergency I’owors) Act, 1902, the words ‘so 
long as this Act romains in force’ shall be omitted. 

Statement of Object! and Reaioti! :—The following is the stateraont of objects and 
reasons attached to tho Bill :— 

“The Criminal Law Aniirmlmcut .Act, 1932, will ■o.xpirc on December 18 fi’be Go¬ 
vernment of India proposo by this Bill to oontiuuo uortain of tho provisions in that 
Act in a permanent form, 

12 
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The President held that no breach of privilege was committed. The House granted 
leave to introduce the Bill. 


I’rov. Insolvency Act. Amend. Bill 

After the Criminal Law Bill five other Government measures were introduced. _ Sir 
N. N. Sircar’s Bill amending the Provinoial Insolvency Act. was designed to assimi¬ 
late the terms of Sec. 39 to those of Sec. 30 of the Presidency Towns Insolvency Act. 

In the statement of objects and reasons appended to the Bill. Sir N. N. Sircar says : 
“There is judicial authority for the proposition that a composition under section 
39, Provinoial Insolvency Act, 1920. (V of 1920) releases an insolvent only from debts 
entered in the schedule but not from a debt in respect of which a creditor has not 
tahen part in one insolvonoy proceedings, whereas section 30 of the Presidency Towns 
Insolvency Act, 1909, (III of 1909) rele.asos an insolvent from all debts provable in 
insolvency. A comparison of section 44 of the former Act and section 45 of the 
latter Act indicates tliat the effect of the order of discharge is substantially tho same 
under both the Acts and there is no good reason why tho effect of a compromise 
should not simiharly be tlio .same. This Bill is designed to assimiliato tho terms of 
section 89 of the Provincial lusolvoney Act, 1920, to those of section 30 of the Presi¬ 
dency Town Insolvency Act, 1909. 

Sir N. N. Sircar's another Bill amending the Provincial Insolvency Act 
relates to sec. 17 and is intended to inako it clear that a preliminary appli¬ 
cation to ascertain what security will satisfy the court must bo made and decided be¬ 
fore a substantive aiiplicatiou for order to sot a-sido a deeroo, and that it is always 
open to an applicant to adopt tho alternative course of dopositiiig tho total decretal 
amount. 

Sir N, N. Sircar's next Bill makes small ohangos in tho Ineomotax Act, the Mer¬ 
chant Shipping Aot wiiile it repeals tho sis Manpur regulations in oouseqnenoe of the 
cession to the Maharaja of Indore of Manpur. 


The present Aot includes, (1) provisions agiiinst certain forms of intimidation (sec¬ 
tions 2 to 4 and 6 to 8) •, (2) provisions agnin.st associations dangorous to pnblio iieaco 
(section 13); and (3) ijrovisions to secure greater control over the press (section 5 and 
sections 14-16). 

The civil disobedience movement is at jiresent in uboy.aneo. Tho Government have, 
therefore, decided not to oontimia tho provisions against those forms of intimidation 
which were the special foature of that movement, namely, sections 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 
of tho Act. 

Section 7 stands on a different footing. Picdiettiiig leas not ceased with the civil 
disobedience movoment. It is now roorgiiuisod not only as ii moans of opposition to 
any form of constiUited uutliority lint also of causing amioyanco to firivate persons 
who differ from political, oeoiioinic or roligimis view's of pickettors. It is likely to 
be the main fu.atLU'G of any subversive movement and it cannot bo dealt with effec¬ 
tively nndei the ordinary law. The. Goveriiinont, tliureforo, projioso to give permanent 
effect to section 7 wliioh will, .as at present, not corao into force unless extended to a 
particular area by the local Government. 

Section 13 confers on tho Government jiowors to tako certain action in connection 
witli places used for tho jiurposos of an unlawful association. It was enacted to 
strengthen the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, which is a permanent Aot. It is, 
therefore, logical to give porraanont olloet to the provisions of section 13. Unlawful 
associations are formed for tlio fiirtheraiico of subversive movoment and it is essential 
the Government should retain powers to onablo thorn to deal effectively with such 
associations when they are of dangerous charactor. 

Section 5 of the Act, 1932 makes it an offoiieo to disseminate the contents of pros¬ 
cribed documents. It is a logical supiiloinent to the Indian I’l'css Emergency Powers 
Act (1931) and section 99-A, Codo of iTiminal Procedure, 1898 and should have the 
same jieriod of validity as those Acts. Sections 14 to Iti (jontiniia and extend the 
scope of tho Indian Pi'ess Emergency I‘owors Act. 1931. Having regard to tho conti¬ 
nuance of^ the terroi’ist movement and to tho oxistenco of tho inoveineut which has 
for its object to overthrow the present soci.al and economic system by violent means 
and constantly recurring outbursts of communal feeling the Government cannot safely 
relax their existing powers for tho control of tlio press and of unauthorised news 
sheets and newspapers. 
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Army Act Amendment Biel 

Mr. Tottenham s X^\\\ arneiuling Hie Army Act, 1911, provides two new sub-sootions ia 
sec. 103-A enabling tho Hovuriior-Oeiioral-iii-Coimcil to releaso suoli persons, who, 
wlien broug'ht to trial before n court martial, are found to bo of unsound mind and 
thei'ofore intapablo of making a dofonee or found guilty but iusaiio at tho time of 
committing tlia alleged offonce. The opportuiiity is also takoii to rectify two omissions 
in the Act, ono being to einpewor tho distrii.d court martial to award to a^ warrant 
officer sentenco of foifeitui» of seniority rank, reprimand and severo roprimand on 
the analogy c-f sec. 182 of l.ho Army Act. 

Moron Vehicles Act. Amend. Bill 

Sir Henry Graik'n Bill fc aniciul Ihe Moior Vehicles Act gives offect to the sugges¬ 
tion that purely tochnical offences uudor the Act and rules made thereunder will be 
compouridable at the option of ibo alleged olVender. 

In the statement of objecis and reasons of tho Bill Sir Henry Craik says ; ‘In 19.12 
tho Government of Hu) I iiihal I'rovincos appoinlcd a committco to consider the taxa¬ 
tion'of ro.ad traffic.That committee recommended inter alia that purely technical offen¬ 
ces under the Motoi' Vehiele:, Actor rules made I hereunder should he comjioundahle^ at 
the option of tho alleged offender. The Bill seeks fo give effect to thi.s recuminendation. 
It is thought that the ofl'enoi.'.s under scclions, 3, 5, 6^ .and 7 of the Act should not be 
made compoutnlahlo and as regards (he offiuici.Ls against the rules made by the local 
Govornmonts under section 11 of tho. Act it is proposed to leave it to them to notify 
what such offences arc to bo riiado nou-com|Kmndable. Other offences should bo made 
compoundable with tho piirmissioii of a conit eillmr heforo or after tho appearance of 
the accused in tlio court for a sura act i.'.'tcooiling tho ma.xiimiin amount of line for 
the offences concerned. Biedi conifiositioii should count as conviction and tho drivers 
liueiioo will ho liiihlo to ho eiuhn sod uiidor sub-scction (2) of soctinii 18, The machinery 
for the (.'.omp'isition of offences is left to ho govonied by the rules to he made under 
the Act, Some difficulty has becu o.xpyi'ii’ncod as to tho periods wherefor endorse¬ 
ments oil the driver’s licoii..'''s should subsist. It is proposed to leave the matter to 
be regulated by tho rules made by the locijl Governments under section 11 of the Act. 

/■hii>i.(n .MKNT or AI'o.men in Nioki 

Mr. Mitchell moved the ratilication of the draft convention conoot'ning_ the 
employment of women during the night (revised 1034) adopted at the 18tli session of 
tho Interuati.nial .Labour Ckinrcroiic'.. Mil .Mitidiell .said that the rosoliitioii was neces¬ 
sitated by tlif) ruling of the International Gonrt of .kistice that the couvuiition passed 
in 1919 did appl.i to even wicncii in |iiishiims of Kiipervision and rnanagement. ilio 
Governmont of liidiii nuiv adhered to the original convention and ratilied the now one, 
thus going in the desired (lireclion. Tin' rcLoliitiou ratifying the convention was adopted. 

Consequently Mil Alitcl/cll inii'odiiced a Bill amending tho Factories Act removing 
the power tc. exempt women maniigi'rs or supervisors from prohibition of emplayment 
during night hours, thorchy bringing Ilio law in line with tho International Labour 
Convention, The House at this .stage adjourned. 

3rd. SEPTEMBER The As-somhly mot to-day to discuss official legislative 
measures brought over froin (ho last session and also to consider the Tariff Board 
proposal to reduce to 15 ix’r rent, duly on carhiin hhicks. 

The motions for adjournincnts wi're then taken up. Mr. Qaiiba did not move his 
first motion relating to tlio Hlcihidganj mosqiic. 

Mr. Satyaniurthi wished f,, m.ivo liis propn.sitioii alleging lack of disoijiUne among 
troops as evidenced by the condnet of certain soldiers in Benda village near Juhbul- 
pore. Ho promi.iod not to refer to the matters pending hi'foro tho coni't but folt a 
deb,ate was nwaissary as evidence of lack of discipline tilsewliero too was growing. 

The Pres^ident held the motion could not lie disous.sed without referring to the 
conduct of t.oldiors on trial and therefore ruled it out of order. 

Ci.NE.M.\TncnArii Hill 

Sir Henry Craik moved for llie considiiration of the Cinematograph Bill as passed 
by the Council of State, Sir Metiry said th.at flio measure had been very carefully 
considered but if the Ihiuso so wished In; would not objeot to its roferonca to a selout 
committee. Tho motion tor tho select committee was adopted. 
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Alioakh Muslim UmvEJisiiy Act Amendment Bill 

Sir O. S. Bajpai thou moved the oonsidoration of tlie Bill to amend the Aligarh 
Muslim University Act already passed by the Council of State, making the appointment of 
pro'vioo-chancollor pui'uly discretionary according to tlio view of the court of the 
university instead of obligatory as now. ' 

Mr, tihaukat AH piQ[)osed an amoudmont to abolish the post of pro-vioe- 
ohanoellor. Sir Mohammad Yakub objected as duo notice of the amendment was not 
given, Tlio President upheld the objection. 

Mr. O. f?'. Bajpai tthcn moved the adoption of cliuiso 2 of tho Bill. 

Mr. Shaukat AH opposing I'ocallod the original verdict of tho court in favour of 
tho abolition of tho post and alleged that there wa.s coj’ruptioii and jobbery which 
would continue if tho two posts wei'o topt, ‘Ijct Dr. Ziaiiddiii live in a singular glory.’ 
He romindod tho Bouse that the Bahimtoola report which mado Dr. Ziauddin retire 
sovou years ago was tlirown to tho winds. 

Sir (?. iS'. Bajpai replied that tho original motion for tho abolition of tho post was 
based on the plea of retrouchmont and said the approval of the Government was 
unnecessary to the appointment of the pro-vico-chancelJor. Tiiercfore the allegation 
of Mr, Shaukat AH that the Government desirod to iiiterferu was based on the plea of 
retrenchment and .said ^ the approval of tlio Govcrnineut was unaooessary to the 
appointment of the pro-viee-chancullor. Therefore tho allegation of Mr. Hhaukat Ali 
that the Government desired to interfere rvas baseless. Tho clause was adopted 
without a division. 

Sir Q. 8. Bajpai moved tliat the Bill bo passed. At tliis stage tho clock struck 4 
and tho House proceeded to discuss ilr, Bilkanta Das’ adjoLii’iimont motion. 

ISDIAM Trooi’s fob Auvssini^ 

Mr. Nilkanta Das movod a consuro motion, protesting against tho Government 
sending troops to Abyssinia without consulting tho House or w'ithout consulting tho 
public opinion. Ho also wanfod to wako it clear t.liat Indian ti’oops should not 
DO used for war. India symiiatliised with Abyssinia. Ilo had no objection in sending 
troops only for the protection of Indian nafionals in .4byssiaia. 

Roforenrios of Mr, Nilkanta Das to Italy’s aflitudo and Signoi' Mussolini’s descrip¬ 
tion of coloured races were objected to by Mr. Acheson, Foreign liiooretary and Sir 
N. N. Sircar, Loader of tlie House. Tho latter cpiotcd from I’rcsidont I’aters ruling 
in the course of a similar adjonriuneut motion in respect of .sending troops to China 
wherein it was laid down that no references would bo maile alfoctiiig foreign relations. 
Sir N. N, Sircar held that Mr. Nilkanta Das was dangcrou.sly on the line and had not 
just overstepped it. 

Mr. Tottenham, Army Secretary, admitted that the Government were under the 
obligation to consult tho Icgislatunr wheuevor it was possiblo, if any question arose 
about sending troops from India for the inirposo oilier than tlie defence of India. On 
this occasion the Govenimcnt did not deviate from that undui taking. Of the 1,600 
British subjects there wern 1,0(X) Indians. ’I'hcro was a small legation guard of Indian 
soldiers. Tiie press in India had boon suggesting and incmiicrs of tho ffouso through 
questions also suggested tho protection of interest of Indians in Abyssinia and that 
imrnediato action was necessary. This was in August when the House was not in 
session. Hence it wa.s not possible to consult tho Hou.so, After all only 100 men 
were .sent to reinforce tho legation guard and that would not make any diii'ereuoe oven 
if there was war. For sending only 100 men to reinforce file legation guard the cost 
of which would bo borne iiy tho British Govornmeut, tho Government did not deserve 
consuro. If it was censured the House would bo calling riclieule on its own heads. 

Maulana Shaukat AH said that lie jicrsonally ap[iroved of llio Government action 
and would offer himself as a soldier in defouoe of tho weak. 

Sardar Alanpal 8ini/h joiiiod tho issue with Maulana Shaukat Ali and while 
wishing that the British Government would bear half the co.st of Britisli troops from 
India, ho supported the action taken and hoped tho motion would bo withdrawn. 

Mr. Krishna Kant Malavii/a said that if over tho Government acted rightly 
during the last 10 years this wa.s the occasion. {Hear, Hear) Ho, in fact, wanted 
the Government of India to tell his Majesty's Govoriimunt to enter into war against 
Italy in defence of Abyssinia and not merely tako interest in tho question of some 
lake or road. 

Mr. Acheson objected to tho reference of the foreign poIic,y. 

The President reminded Mr, Miilaviya that tiro rules of the standing orders were 
very wide and jirohibited discussion on any aspect of tho foreign policy. Mr. Mala- 
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viya ooiiteudeil that the House had a i-iftht on behalf of India which was an original 
mombor of the League of Nations to say that they wished to go into war with Italy 
to jiruvoiit aggression against Abyssinia, lie siibinittod to the ruling of the chair. 

Mr. Nilkanta D:iS withdrew the motion. The lIou.se then resumed the consideration 
of normal business. Tha Ali<j(irh Unive.rsily Bill tons passed. 

Ctvii. I’nocEouiiE Conn Amemd. Bill 

Sir Tlenri) Craik moved for the reference of the select oommitteo, the Bill 
amending section 51 of the (.‘ivi! I’rocodure Code. Thu object of Sir Henry Craik’s 
hill is to protect tlie hoiie.st dobtor.s of all cla.sses (not industrial workers only) from 
their detention in t.ho civil |)risnii and confino .sjicIi detention to the debtors proved to 
bo recaicitraiii or framluliint. iSir Henri/ ('rtiik bold tliat the circulation of the bill 
elicited opinions veiy coiisidorMlde of whiidi favnured tlie principle of tho mea.sui'e. 
tie moved for a select comuiittoe of the hill, Mr. Sri Prakasa and Mr. Avinnsha- 
liiii/am dhiiHn ga\o a fmv suggestions for the committee and tho debate then con¬ 
cluded and the Hr uae adjourruid. 


.kI.\N'iii Acinm or I.ocoMorivEs nv Rv, 'WoKicsnors 

4th. SEPTEMBER :~The Asscmldv Oppo.sitioii won the first division of tho session to¬ 
day by passing Mr. CheHij's resolutioii on l.aimnotivcs by 15.5 vot.o.s to 45. Mr. Venkat- 
anhalarn (Hiel.ty moved tho following le^ihitioii . “That immodiato ,step,s bo taken to 
equip the State Railway workshops with the uccr^sary additional [ilant and machinery 
in order to onsure raaauf.'ictun; of. .all locomotive rcquireinouts within railway work- 
.shops.” Mr. Chetty traced the history of tills demand since 1921 and pointed out that 
every time the (lovei'iimont of India promised In take action in tho dosired direction, 
hut it was an unbroken record of brokmi pledgei. 

Sir A. H. Ohiiziiaiii consider,al the n'.solution inopportiino as the railways were 
already losing reieiiue, and tho need wus not for adding ux])enditure to the huge 
expenditviro runteng into crorc;.. Why had not tho Tatas started maniifaoturiiig 
locomotives V For tliey knew lliat they 'could not complete in the world market, 

Mr. Axhirnili and Mr. Oiri Kupporl'i.id (ho rosolutiou pointiiig out that it was high 
time that Govornmont gave effect lo tlio pledges as India was ready to meet whatever 
expenditure ivouli lie necessary iliurePir. Timu there could bo no more monkeying 
with this qin.’stio i. Mr. Oiri liigg'd long vi.sion on tlio part of tho present Government, 
Saniar Sa»t Siiii/h and K. K. Miilnvii/n womlerud how long India had to 

depend for locomotives on foreign countries. 

Sir James Geif/g intorvoiied and eiinueiateil the geuoral principle concerning limits 
within whicii the iiovernment would I'o. juMiticil in promoting a now industry. The 
(.jovernniont coult take active steps in ostablish an industry if its existence was ab- 
.solutely es.seutial for the very existeneo of the country, and, secondly, when it could 
bo seen from tin, start that tliu industry would heforo long bccotuo self-supporting. 
Wlicnevor assist.inco was given by way of subsidy or protection it was immaterial, 
tho only differoiioo being tlrit in iho case of proto,dion tlio oo.st was much higher and 
fell on wrong shoulders. .Sir .lames Grigg considcrod Air. Girl’s views as middle-hoaded 
because uubiss the industry couM pnidueri at compotitivo (iricc.s there was no chance 
of exporting from India. 

Sir Ckimiihwy Zafrullah ii/iiiw wilcomod tiio dub,ate and tracing the hi.story re¬ 
called the Tarill Board's rumaik tliai; on national ground it was csseiitial to establish 
the industry (Oj,posit,ion applan ,o). lie said that bo joined in tlio applause, but tho 
Board had also shito! that tho iMimbtiuii procodout was tlio c.xistcuce of sutlicient mar¬ 
ket for locomotives. That (‘,,u<lili,iii ivas not to be fuHilled lo-ilay oven in a lesser 
degree. Tho result was that tim Peninsular M'orks triod lo maunfacturo wagons, but 
oven this failed for want of steady orders. 

UoMlllNO IX THE FkO.WEE 

The House cominciicod tho adiouriimoiit motion of Ur. Khan Sahih against the 
“bombing of innocent women aud children in a traius-Froiitier village by tlie R. A. F. 

Dr. Khan S.iliib said that (ho tionihing took place on a land near his village. Ha 
himself saw the R,, A. F. planes going. Tho Ifoiiso would ho surprised to learn that 
tho lirst notice of this bornbiug operation to villagers was tho bombing itself and the 
I’e.shawar Pros;, published a uotiee only (lireo days after the bombing incident. The 
tribes-inon never disturbed the British'area. Tlien wliy invtidc the tribal area and 
harass them ? This provocation should cease. 
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Mr. (?. U. F. Tottenham, Army Secrotavy, explained the part played by the mili¬ 
tary authorities. The R. A. F. did not bomb innocent women and children. They 
were at present engasod in. bombing the area in which the lashkar of hostile tribes¬ 
men were staying. Those tribes belonged to tho ai'oa between the administrative border 
and the Durand lino, which was Hki frontier of India and not beyond the frontier. 
Those tribes had been committing wanton acts of olfoncu and bombing was decided on. 
Tilts operation sot off the advantage of inaccessibility which tho tribesmen always 
enjoyed. It also saved time and money and caused a smaller number of ca.siialties 
botli amongst the British troops and amongst the enemy. In tho present ease more 
than tho usual 24 hours' notice was given to tribosmon by dropping leaflets, so that 
women and children liad ainjilo time to vacate the Houses, TJio idea was to cause dis¬ 
comfort and ooonoraic pressure and iinluce tlio tribe to surrender without any loss of 
life. Thus this was a most humane form of warfare. The present operation * was in¬ 
tended to make a hlockade area so that it could be lioiied that the tribe would pursue 
peaceful pursuits. 

Major Ahmed Nniraz said that Dr. Khan had not given any figures to show how 
many women and cliiUrmi wore killed. The s()ealior’.s personal information was that 
they wero not killed, (Jovernment alw.ay.s tried to make iieacu, failing that they indul¬ 
ged in tlie most humane met hod. 

Mr. Bulnhhai Desni said that Ihe .Assembly was not concerned with a particular 
expedition, but tlio main issue was that they woi'e no party to such barbaric method 
for which they olairaed to bo more civilised than other |ieo|ile, who had better scienti¬ 
fic and raoohanical knowledge (apiilansc). When Indians would he in power they would 
not adopt such a mutlind, whose real juistification was in tho ujikeep of war to prove 
the need for the pi'csent high rate, of army oxpeiidituro. 

Dr. Khan Btihib ro|ilying .said that leallcts thrown from tho air giving notice were 
useless, a.s the people were illitoi-ato. 

Tho House divided and carried Dr, .Kduui’s motion by 07 votes to 44. The House 
then adjourned, 

CunuN'M. Law Ajikskmeni' Bill 

_5tli, SEPTEMBER :~~Sir Henri/ Itraik moved to-day for consideration of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill and began his speech by asking the House to take 
tho Bill into (lousidoration. Tlioro was perfect .silence in tho House. Mr. M. 

L, Saxena ^ raised a minor point of order, which foil through. Stressing 

the necessity of the pi'o.seiit J!ill, the mover omphasised that it was mainly 
directed against terrorism, cnmirmnism and communal unrest in the country and ho 
could foresee no I'oasoiiable time when Oovornment could relax their'moasurs 
against tlii.s triple rnonncc. 8o it was contemplated to put the measure iiarmanently 
on tho statute book. He added besides the ti'ipplo menace rnoiitionod, there was the 
danger of revival of the civil di.sohcdiimoo movement, of which due notice must be 

takon. Bir Henry Craik added : “It might bo argued that Civil Disobedience is not now 

in force, wliy, then, .any logislalioii against tliat. Well, tho movement has only been 
suspended and not stopped. 

Comiti.g to tho provi.sion.s of tho present Bill lio said the first operative important 
clause was that which repeals the sections limiting the duration of the 1932 Act to 
three yeai.s and instead mnke.s tlic hill permanent. Again it may be questioned why 
the measni'B was being made pormanont. When the 1SKS2 Bill was introduced, it was 
designed to bo [lermanont. But an amendment limiting its life to three years was 
accepted hy Oovermnciit. It had boon found that temporary legislation did not 
induce tlio piomoters of dangerous and subversive movements to change their ways. 
It gave tliem encouragement that they can pursue their activities when favourable 
atmosphere came due to the relaxation of law. 

So far the menace of teri-orism was concorued, Sir Henry iirooeedcd, the move¬ 
ment had now been for about 30 years, “I admit that there has been some improve¬ 
ment in Bengal now due partly to the sterner measui’o in force and due partly to 
the revulsion among the public against it. But it is impossible, having regard to'the 
dangers of tho terrorist movement, to relax the measures. During the last few 
months there has been some murders. Terrorist conspiracies are still in being. In 
Northern India tliere has been a distinct reviv.al of the movement. 

“As regards communal unrest, 1 can recall no time when the problem has been 
more acute, Tlioro has been no time when officials and public have been more 
apprehensive of its serious effects. 

“The danger of the Communist Movement is not poihap.s fully appreciated by the 
general public. I can assure tho Mouse that it is the movement which is becoming 
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steadily and increasingly active and thero is a serious tlireat not merely to Govern¬ 
ment but to the whole organisation of tlio sooioty as at present constituted. Lot mo 
emphasise that the Bill as a whole is inteudod to safeguard against all revolutionary 
sulwersive movements in general and in particular against throe public serious menaces.” 

Sir Henry Oruih nevt oniunuratod the incideJits in the Punjab, Bengal and Burma 
when picketting had been resorted to in the (iaso of strikes in schools and oollogos 
as also in Nagpur and Bombay strikes which, ho said, had been engineered by the 

Communists. He told the talu of a picketing ease boforo a cinema house in Amritsar 

where an unfonndcl rumour got uui-i'cucy that the Ulm shown affected the religious 
susceptibilities of tho Mussainnnis. 

Continuing, Sir Henry admilted that the provisions relating to tho Press must be 
of a couti'ovoisial uatuio. Ills main ground for the retention of tho powers of 
control over the Pie.ss was imsuflicicncy in tho coTruiiou law of the land to deal with 
iullammatory writings. He cited Gaiulhiji to show that i)rior to ]93i writings 
apiieared in tho Press in Kiip|ioi't of tho terrorists and in piaiso of terrorism and 
incitements to bitter communal haired. The Homo Mcuiber referrrod to tho Calcutta 
riots of 192G, and the Punj.ib riot in April 1927. Attacks on religious leaders 

wore fanned by irticles in tho Piuss. Bir Henry Craik .said that in March 

1931, tho position foterioiated considonibly in Boug.al os|ieoially after tho Chittagong 
armoury r;ud when pooras oxtolling torrurisui and articles giving tho Jiistory of 
revolutionaries weie published. Press condeinnatiou of terrorism wa.s coupled with 
extravagant praise. Promulgation of tho Press Ordiiianco slightly improved the situa¬ 
tion. Sir Henry said wlictievor tho ^control over the Prcs.s w.a's rola.ved the position 
deteriorated dangerously. Instilution _ of dummy editors made action under tho 
ordinary law useless, llowovor, ho opined, a ri;s[ionsil,)lo pros.s had notliing to foar. 

Concluding Sir Henry Craik said that thoir purpos(s was two-fold, fiisstly, to hand 
over, the administration of the now Govermnout which was coming shortly in 
e.xistonco with powers to cotnhal: tha liiihyorsivu movumorits and, secondly, to protoot 
the voiceless millions of this country who were miiuterestod in iiolitical agitation and 
who wanted to live and pursue tlimr avocations in peace. Tho object of the legisla¬ 
tion w'as not repression of nationalism. ° 

Mr. Satijamurti initiating opposition to jSir Henry Craik’s motion said that tha 
opposition to tliu Horne Member’s motion on the partoftlio Congress Party was born of 
an equally serious sense of resiionsilhlity. Ho said ; “Wo are convinced that wo can 
Govern this country in lier best ' interests without tin's law”. Quoting Mr. Morley’s 
letter to Lord Miuto, Mr. Bafyamurthi maiiifaiiicd timt oven to-day after over a 
generation there was tlie same plioiimm'iion of pure blindness to all signs of "the 
times. ^ Dealing with Sir Henry Craik's remarks about comumnalisra, &r. Satya- 
niurthi asked if tlii.s Govonnuent liad done all tlioy could to pi'omote communal 
peace. He asked ; Itaye tliey not pitted mio coiiiuuinity against anotlior ? If the 
communal situation was worse the rcspoiisiliility lay at tlio door of tlie Govornment 
more than anybedy ulse’s. (Applause from Nationalist bonclius). Mr. Satyamurthi 
twitted tlio 1 Ionic Member fer lus overllowiiig syinpatliy for tlie new Govornment 
Ho a.sk 0 d : If futuri) (jiovenimciits in tbe provincos were to bo ruspon,sible and 
autonomous and if it meant any lillle responsibility, wliy not allow them to administer 
the provinces on tlieir own respousiliility instead of a'gift of this kind ? Tim real 
purpo.se was that they wanted to slillo public o)iiniou in tho press, and in the 
platform. Otlierwiso tliure uoas no otimr oiijcct of tlie Bill. Ho asked : Apart from 
the local Goveinmeut.s, whicli publio body or iwsociation or group had asked for 
legislation ? Wliy do you waul lo enact it in tim teetli of all oppositions ? (tooting 
Sir Abdur Itahim's spoccli in 1932 Mr. Batyamiirti said, “Wo ojipo.so tho measure 
sincB we cannot tlout [Uiblio opinion. 

In consliision Mr. Satyamurthi said ; “Tho bill is intended to outlirone autocracy 
stifle Swadeshi and po-aceful pickoUng .and prevent n,ssoeiatioiis whioii Governmcnl 
dislikes. It follows that tlio Goveriimeut docs not heliovo in tlicir own reforms, and 
they do not believe in tlicir own courts of justice. If iiispito of the warning of 
this hoinso, inspito of the I'xjieiicnco of olhor countrio.s, iuspito of tho unanimous 
publio opinion tie Govornment proceeds on with this measure, tlioy will be driving 
another nail in tlieir ooflin. Tlio liuuso thon adjourned. “ 

6th. SEPTEMBER :~Tni(;iatiug tho debate on tho Criminal Law Amendment Bill to-dav 
ol'served : 'J'lm liill in tho form in which it has been presented is 
an insult to the intelligence of tim Itonso, is an insult to tho country, (applause). In 
order to justify the necessity of tho present mea.sure Qoverumont must make out a 
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clear and convincing case for tliem for tliis is no emergent legislation but a perma¬ 
nent enactment. Unless thoy can render a satisfactory account of that we are not 
prepared to give them any more extension of the same. They talli too much of the 
terrorist menace. They detained a man like Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose who was elected 
to this House and prevented him from attending the Assembly on the plea that he 
was involved in terrorist activities. Hut what ovidonce, what proof of that allegation 
was placed before this HoirsoWell, it tJiat can be po.s.sible in oaso of a man like 
Mr. Sarat Bose, it can well be imagined how an ordinary man is treated by Govern¬ 
ment under the special laws,” 

Pandit Krishna Kanla Maluviya ciiaractorised the Bill as an outrageously inde¬ 
fensible measure which lie opposed. Ho said that truth was on liis side ; iustioe was 
on his side ; his was tho cause to defend the God givon gift of free expression which 
the Bill wanted to stitlo. Continuing, tho Pandit enumerated tlie woes of the working 
journalists and quoted extensively from tlio speeeli of Mr. Mrinal Kaiiti Bose, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, All-rmlia .lournali.sts’ Conforence, iield recently in Calcutta, 
detailing the rigours of the Pre.ss Act and oa[)ocially press censorship worked in 
Bengal gave the lie direct to tho statement made in the llouse that the Indian press 
was enjoying considerable freedom. Regarding communism he said that it did not lio 
in their mouth to blame tliem for this evil after the history of separate electorates 
and the Communal Award. 

Dr. Deshmukh assorted th.at tlie Bill violated every principle of law. It was a 
misnomer to call it law. It violates the elementary principles of iurisprudsnoe in as 
much as it takes a m.iu to ho guilty before he is jirovod so. It takes away tlie right 
of appeal. Referring to ooinmunisrn Dr. Deshmukh said ho wondered why people got 
panicky at the mere mention of communism. It is nothing but a struggle between 
“haves and have nots,” Tho only remedy of this is to promote indigenous industry. 
Hero we have tho cornmorco inombors who say that vital industries cannot bo started 
because it is ooonoraic to purch.ase tilings from foreign countries. Hero wo have the 
finance menibors wtio maintain balanea of trade by exjiort of gold. If that was in 
England with the export of goldj tho Pinanee Member would also be exported 
daughter). Here wo have an ex'oeutivo who want pe,ace and tranquility as an end in 
itself and a means to an end. Wo don’t want peace of death, we want repose of life. 

Dr. Deshmiikli had not coiioliidod wlion tho House adjouniod till tlie 9t,h. 

9th. SEPTEMBER :—Wlion tho consideration of tho Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill was resumed to-day Dr. Deshmukh, ooutiiuiiiig his spooch, denied that tlie Ih'oss was 
responsible for encouraging coinminialism. Ho considered the Kuroiiean community as the 
worst offenders in tliis respect and referred to tlie preponderating reprosontation accorded 
to Europeans in legislatures and services. Ho said that Bombay saw riot.s in 1928 and 1932. 
But in 1928 when there was no Pre.ss Act, tho riot was much loss severe and entailed 
lessor life and property and binsiiiess. Ho characterised the measuvo as double faced 
in that wliile showing to pj-otoct the people against commnnalism and terrorism, it 
really wanted to muzsle tho Pi-ess—tho Press wJiich was a great means for odneatmg 
and ameliorating the people. Dr. Deshmukh appealed to tlus liidiau members of the 
House to reject the measure, whicJi was a serious encroachment upon tlio liberty of 
the Press. 

Mr, R. S. Sarnia supported tho motion and said th.at it was necessary to stop 
publication of articles and speeches glorifying the murderous activities of terrorists as 
Pandit Krishnakant Malaviya did in his speech. Ho referred to the lieading of a 
Calcutta paper over the execution of Dinesh Gupta, which ran “Dauntless Dinesli Dies 
at Dawn’ , Such, hoadings were mischievous, Mr. Snrma claiming over a decade’s 
experience as a working journalist, expressed tho opinion that the provisions relating 
to the Press wore purely preventive and tlie journalist wdio did not overstep law or 
who did not sympathise with terrorists or glorify tho deeds of murder need be afraid 
of the Bill, Pandit .Krislinakant Malaviya’s speech really gloriiiod tlie deeds of murder 
(cries of ‘no, no’) and tho motives of tlio murderers. i Hear, hear). The Home Mem¬ 
ber should welcomo such frank speeches as Paudit Krislinakant Malaviy’s, Tho Bill 
intended to check spceclies or writings of that description. The difficulty was that the 
Indians accepted the editorials of the Indian Press as gospel truth and mischief was 
wrought also through lieadlines. The terrorists W'oro not born but made by the 
columns of a section of tho Indian Press (Opposition murmurs). Papers like “The 
Hindu” and “Amrit Bazar Patrika’ need not be afraid of the restrictions proposed 
under the Bill. ‘The Hindu” which had got the blessings of Congress propaganda had 
been raised to the dignity of a friendly paper by the Home Member. This was because 
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that journal had discountonanuod torrorism, Mr. Sarma also thought that tho Indian 
extremist papers liked a moasure like this (i.'ries of “No”). 

Sardar Hunt Hinyh said that Govorument would have to pay tho full price oiio 
day for ignoring the lesfioa of hi.stoi-y, nauio/y, that public diticoiiieiit should not bo 
allowed to inoroa.so. There wa.s groat disuoiitoiit against this legislation the olyocts of 
which were only to substitute tho oxoiuitivo judgiuont and kill all political activity. 

Sardar Joyeiidra Singh opposing tlio Gill said that tho host way for killing terro¬ 
rism was to formulate sehoraos whorohy employmoiit would bo given to discontented 
young men. lie lionestly believed tliat”tlie Gill was do,signed to deprive tho elomoutary 
rights of citizens. 

Mr. 8. Asaf Ali said that (luring Iho docado from 1921 to 1631, 67,800 murdors 
were roportoil of which only 17,(>JU coiivictiuii.s wore socnrod. In 1932 only one-third 
of the people who broke into huu.so.s niid committed similar olfoiiees were convicted. 
Two million cases wore left uutraecd. All this showed that the police instead of doing 
thoir proper duty to traco crime were concontrating oii political crimo.s tracking down, 
iunooeut men. in the faco ol thi.s iippnlliiig lack of scenring convictions, had the 
Government come to tho Assembly In ask it In jiass fresh laws V Had tlie Govern¬ 
ment forgotten tho view of tho Napru Committee on tho I’rc.ss Utwtj 'i 

lOtb. SEPTEMBER Mr. J>‘. Das said that if the Government liad published the re¬ 
port of the ohioiai enquiry into tho Dacca innidcnf.s e.xpo.sing Dyngal I’olice, Dcng.al officials 
would then have known tiio kind ol acts done under those sjiecial laws, Tlio speaker said 
that past Home Membor.s had takou tho eiitiro press into coiitidcuco, atid not tiie “friendly 
press” alone. Tie now system of llirting with one soctiou of the press would do no 
good. Mr. Das togrotted tliat: 8ir Jlnury Oraik had gone hack on the pledges of two 
of his predecessors and strctclied the liili to coimimnal dissension. Sir Henry Graik 
was public enemy Number Three. Mr. Ua.s asked wlietlier the Oovornmoiit would 
create a public enemy No. 4 ne.vt your for (;o«tompt of Coui't. Ho j'ofei'red to the 
annoyance caused by tliu cases against the editors of tlio “Loader” and tlie “Amrita 
Hazar Datrika" and, couciudiiig, said no Government could thrive under poipetual 
safeguards and t morgeiicy laws. 

Dr. Dalai congratulated tlio Homo Momhor for bringing forward the Bill in the 
interests of public security ami (raiujiulity and peaceful dovelopmeut of the country. 
(A voice ; Gli!) Hu said that no riglit-miudcd Indian would desire a return to the 
dreadful oouditimis of tho 1930 civil disuhoJiciico jiiocemunt, Tim consistent policy of 
the Government had been to maintiiui, tho liulluu I’ress us free from control as possible 
but oiroumstancos had cumpcilcj them to impose executive control us the 'Veniacular 
Press encouraged a spirit of lawlcssiioss luid stiiiuilatod the lower passions of the 
readers, fciiich logislitiou was alMoluioly noccss.iry in order to jusist tho forces which 
created a chaos. ' ■ ' 

Mr. Akhtl Chandra Dalla., iJcpuly President, objected to drastic legislation being 
made permauoru in anticipation of ccrlaiii ovciils and iiuld tJiat torroi'ism was duo to 
hunger for broad and lumgcr for fiMcdoin, “Let the Govcriimcut give tho freedom 
and we will provide tlio food”. Mr. Datta referred at length to tlio contributory poli¬ 
tical and economic causes and said tliat IcrroriMii was the inevitable result of 
those causes. Mr. ilatla coiitiiiuiug (juoted .sevoi-al imstaiico.s to show tliat tho 
Government’s attitude towards communal riots tt'a,s far from sfopijing thorn. Tho 
situation at present was ; “Theio was no rioting, no no-tax campaign, no picketting', 
no social boycott and threats of hroaking law and order. It is tliaroloro very diffioult 
to understand why this legislation is homg maintained.” 

Mr. Fazlul Hag said tliat he had read the Hmiio Member's speech dispassionately 
and his considered opinion was that the Jlill was ciitirciy unnecessary. Even if tliora 
was irresponsible writings in the press, these wiiliugs in themsoives could not pro- 
mote torrorism, oommuhism or anarchi.sm. Tim ground nui.st already bo tliore for 
Buoh writing.s to promote tliein, and tins groninl hud boon prepared by consistunt mal¬ 
administration (choors). His advice to the Goverimiout wa,s to go to tlio root oauso. 
He was giving this advico as tlm best sup[)ortcr of tho Government. So far a.s com- 
munalism wa.s oomiemod, the Pres.s Act could not chock it. Commuualism would dis¬ 
appear only when the leaders and thuir followers practised toleration. 

The Maharaj-Kurnar of Cizianayrani asked whctiicr any one could deny that tho 
Act of 1931 had roitlly contrilmtcJ towards Iho prc-smit peaceful situation. He quoted 
recent oommonts from nationalist ucwspaiiers showing how the Press had expressed 
itself freely. Ho wished the Congress would take part in the administration of the 
country and that the futmo conduct of the people and tho press would make the 
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US 0 of tlia present law unnecessary. He, however, felt strongly the need of the law 
and supported the Home Member’s motion. 

Pandit Qovind Ballabh Punt charactorised the Bill as an outrage on all the 
cherished institutions of the modern ago and civilization. Ho recalled how exactly one 
hundred years ago, Sir Charles Metcalf, in withdrawing the restriction,s against the 
press, asked the critics to show how the advance of knowledge was a curse and not a 
blessing. The speaker said that the entire liistory of the Press laws showed that 
whenever in force tlioy had greatly hiiidored the development of knowledge. Thus 
when tho Press Act of 1910 was in force, printing presses increased by sixty a 
year, whereas, when it was repealed, tJiey (loul)Ied in number. Similarly newspapers and 
]ournals which increased during the Press Act period by less than ‘'200, increased by 
1,500 when tho pros,s was free, Tho number of books which had actually deorcasod during 
the operation of the Press Act, increased l)y 50 per cent,, wlion the Act was repealed. 
Could any one, ho asked, face tliese statistics and deny that restraint of tlio press was 
a grave menace to the iiiculoation of knowledge in this country. Continuing lie 
challenged tho Home Member to sliow that Sir Harry Haig liad any other object in 
bringing forward the Bill except to deal with civil disobedience, ‘The Bill showed 
nothing except the morbid tendency of the executive to retain autoci'atio powers and 
all the reasons given were the fictions of a fertile imagination. Ho remarked that he 
had never heard more fantastic and ridiculous argiimeht in liis life tlian the Act was 
meant to prepare tho country for responsible govenimont. Hid tho Homo Member 
realize that the respon.sible miui,stry of tho futui'o miglit use tha law to perpetuate its 
exhstence till eternity (applause) V Did Mr, .lamoa realize that it empowered tho 
speaker as minister to declare tlio European Association unlawful witliout assigning 
any reasons aud that tho Act was unappealable (oheors) V Piunlit Pant concluded ; “But 
this argumant that you trust the future ministers is liypocrisy. Tlio ministers will 
have no power over the services, and yut you want us to trust these my,sterious minis¬ 
ters with tho most cherislied rights of the peoplo.” 

11th, SEPTEMBER;— Pandit Qovind Ballabh Panf, continuing his speech to-day, 
said that tho Government had issued a pamphlet containing seditious and subversive 
writings in tho press in order to justify tiio legisb'*ion. The Government were ablo to 
compile only 30 pages from newspajiers, periodicals, books, ))am])hlet3 and posters issued 
in all the provinou.s and over ten years, namely, from 3921 to 1931 when thoro was no 
Press Act. No writings except those from cyclostyled posters could bo found promo¬ 
ting communism. Was it at all fair to pass suoli ‘drastic legislation on this meagre 
material ? If the material in tliis pamphlet were ))laccd licforo a judicial tribunal 
half of it would be declared perfectly innocent and tlie writers of tho remainders could 
bo dealt under section 10. 

Tho Bmne Member: Wo can’t got them. 

Mr. Pant: If you can’t trace tlio culjuits then you got out ((’heers), 

Mr. Pant read extracts from writings in tlio British I’ro.ss on communi,sm and said 
that nothing so vitriolic and jioisonous was over written in India. Yot, was the British 
Press brought under restilction ? Continiiiug, Mr. I’ant mentioned the fact that the 
seourity of only 17 papers iiad hoeu foiTcited out of 4,000. This showed that tiie 
percentage of broach of tho law was normal, aud not liigher than offoneos committed 
by peoplo in other profes.sions, inoliidiiig incidoiico in connection with the lack of 
discipline by the military near Jubbiilpore.Hf tho Govt, were logical thon they should 
appoint a committee, consisting of three Indian Memliur.s of tlia Government and 
demand a security for good behaviour from such I. C. 8. oHlcors who wore found to 
have committed a dereliction of duty and be unfaithful to tho interests of the country, 

But, while only 17 presses had proved to bo oil'enders, 500 liavo boon prevented from 
coming into existence, proving that the greatest mischief of tho repressive laws was 
that they fell more heavily on tho innocent tlian on tlio guilty. Finally, he asked if 
the House could trust the Executive with such extraordinary powers when tho Bombay 
Congress film had been banned, and oven a Yioeroy, who was Lord Chief Justice, had 
agreed to Sir Henry Gidney’s request that Anglo-Indian criminals should bo whipped 
not by Indians, but by Anglo-Indians. 

Chaudkury Zaffrullah Khan made a long speech lasting for 10 minutes in support 
of the Bill in course of w'hich he examined the claiisos at great length. Sections 
2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 of the 1932 Act which wero mainly directed against civil disobedience 
w'ere sought to be repealed and civil disobedience was in suspense. That amply proved 
that the Oovornment were not anxious to get more aud more powers and once 
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powers got, to iioicl on that. Picketing, Iia observed, interfered with the elementary 
right of free dealing. The ])rosoiit Dill sought to continuo those provisions which were 
considered iiocossiu'y to guard tlio “repose of life,” of all concerned. 

Mr. J<\ h). Jiii/ien W!i8 constantly heckled when in his speech he charged Pandit 
Krishuakant Maluviya with iipid.niding torrorism and the Congress being mixed up 
inseparably with ti!rrori,sni at lea.sl. in Bengal. Ordinary law of the land being insa- 
iticicnt to cope with turrorisin what otlior solution cxcopt the present measure was left, 
he asked. (Mr. Liatijiunurihi. replied. “Jdwaraj”). 

Mr. Abdul ilatin Chaudhunj dilforud from (ho Home Member in the latter’s appre¬ 
ciation of the commiiiuil fsiluatimi. lie .sai<t, tlio communal situation very much 
impror'cil after ttiu storm raised over tlio (.iovoniment of India Act had blown 
away. At Delhi ve were within uu uoo of settlomont of tlio question owing to Jinnah- 
Kajotidni Pi-.isad ralks Thongli iliu jiolitical situiitioii improved, tho only commotion 
we lind is in tho Tome Dopailmcut of tho (jovenimoiit of India. The House then 
adjourned. 

12th. SEPTEMBER Mr. H.M. Juahi (nominated, Labour) put a plea to-day on behalf 
of human freedom and jirotostod against tlio legislation on betialf of tho working classes. 
Ho asked if Ihero \va.s any mumlier in the. House, ineluding the Home Member, who 
would .swear tha'. ho would not rusort lo civil disoliedicnco any time, however unjust 
the legislation might bo. Diuketing moiuit iicaceriil porsua.sion and Mr. Joshi declared 
that the working classes cuuld not give iiji tho right of picketing to maintain their 
standard of living'. He blamed (ioieniment for siding witli employers by prohibiting 
strikes. Ho twitted Mi-, Grifiitits for Ids remarks and said (hat such poopio wJio had a 
contempt for coranou people of this coiinli'v could not have his _rospeot._ Mr. Joshi 
cited an iiistauci. from tiui Madras strike when lie and Mr. V. V. Giri arranged to 
addrass the wot'liui,s to a.sk them lo go to work, but tlioy were prohibited on the ground 
that our specchm would lead to bloodshed. Continuing Mr. Joshi asked, 'why was 
Conirauni.sm alone banned, ami not i'a.sidsm and Naxi.s'W ? As regards eomtnunalism, so 
long as tliuro was .'oligiuus [aiiaticisui, 'comnuiiia! hatred would remain. The greatest 
supporters of roilgioii.s hatred weroitho Goverrimciit thcirisolves. Mr, J.am6S had said 
that the British po.ssussod a shikso of liuinoiir whicdi mado it impossible for Communism 
to take root in I'lir.laud, hut, said tlio speaker, “give India the Self-government which 
Britain enjoys and India will also develop a sense of hiunour,” Britons wore famous 
for thoir love of freeJoni. lie Ii 0 |ied that the same sjiirit would bo exhibited by tho 
Briti.sh mombois of tlio Hmi.se by tlirowing out tlio Bill, He expressed his vie'ws 
against giving prt venlivo power.-, to riiii.gislriites who abused them, li’efarring to Sir 
Zafarullah’.s ami Mr. .lamos’s remarks regarding the Briti.slicrs that they have a sense 
of liumonr, Mr, Joshi asked if tndiaiis, living iiiulcr tlio conditions that they are, can 
develop any sense of liinnoiir. Conclndiiig, Mr. .loslii asked tho Hou.se to reject the Bill. 

Maiilano. tihaukit All made a formd'ol s))t;och asking the Government to withdraw 
the .Bill as tho ropr('S.sivo laws which were tried in tho past failed to improve the 
situation in tho cmintr)’. He tljonght that the Bill and tiio speech of tho Home Mem¬ 
ber would help ii siireadiiig icvolulimi in tlio country. The speech of the Horae 
Member mighl: be iwid wiflt glco by tlio dioh;iid,s hi England, hut they would really 
ircito the vontb.s here. He said that alroadv Jailiamvala Bagh and Amritsar had 
affected the' rolutimis of India wifli Britain. 'Why add one more, in tiie form of a 
parting gift from tlic AVillingdon Administration wlicti I,oi'd AVillingdon should loavo 
India amidst jiraiso Magi.stratcs who came and spoke in tho A.ssembty hardly realised 
what tho law meant to ordinary citi/.e.iis, Mauliina bbaukat Ali caused laughter by 
suggesting that i>vcry I.O.B. oiricor .should be put into prison some time before joining the 
Sci'vice, Jiegarding tiie nowspaiioiw, lie quoted the vieir.s of the Chief Justice in the 
'Horarado” case and also stated tlial recently, after the .Karachi firing, a Khilafat news 
paper, without iieing given a warning, was asked to furnish a security of Ks. 3,000. 

Mr. M. S. Alley riclivorcd an illiiniiiiating spencli .saying thiat unless tho root cause of 
terrorism or communsm wms removed, those evils would persist in spite of the drastio 
laws proposed. 'J’lie tliieat of reiu-essioii would not dolor terrorists. Their 2 >syohology 
was aiffBi'e.nt. They w'cre mado of more tiu'rorist .slulf thiui the Government took them 
to bo. If Goveriimect felt tliat for tlie iiotter working of tho new Constitution Aot 
such laws wei'e noccisary it wins hoUer that the Constitution Act should not be brought 
into ojioratioii. 

Sir N. AC. Sarkar. Law Memf'or, tluin mado a historical retrospect and gave an account 
of wiiat happened wlisnover tho [irons legislation was repealed. The following is the 
full text of his spoecli ;— 
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Sir, in taking part in the discussion of tlio motion iiofove the House, I ■would like, 
hefore advancing any arguments or raising any contentionB, to place before the house 
facts which will enable it to i-ealisei, what ■was the effect of repealing press legislation, 
on the throe occasions when it was dono. 

The Act of 1878 which gavo powers of forfoitiiro of Ih'css, and under which there 
was no semblance of any rocoui^so to coui^t of law' for eliallenging oxocutive action was 
repealed. Many years after the witbdrawal of this legislation, to cope with a situation 
which was arising, it was considei^ed suflioient to tinker with the Indian Penal Code. 
This was done and in 1808, the Code was amended by adding .secs. 124-A and 153-A 
relating to Sedition and exciting class hatred. 

The terrorist movement gathered strength under partition agitation. In fact, in 
Bengal the history of tcrroi^ism before partition agitation is negligible, if not non-exis- 
tont. Coming to the year 1006 and the succeeding years wo find a number of news¬ 
papers -were springing up with the object of advocating ciinso of teinorism. 

Theso mushroom gi^owtUs would have dis.‘ipp(!ared in no time had there been any 
Prcs.s legislation Iw which incitement to murder and violence in the Press could have 
been prevented. Tlie Bengal M. I.. As. and in fact any ono with knowledge of Bengal, 
can Itardiy forget pafiors like the “Yng.antar” “Tlio Sandhya” “The Kalyani” “The 
Sarathi” and others. In those clays the creed of non-violenoo and tlm camouflage under 
profession of non-violence -cvero unknown. 

These papers only advocated tho bomb and revolver. 

What was tho offoct of those wi^itings, lot mo refer to -what ti^anspired in judicial 
tribunals ; 

There were numerous in,stances in court in -which terrorists proudly stated that 
they had received their inspiration, from these papers. Let me give two instances. 

The ooui't found that tho accused omploycsl ncwsfuipors in furtlieranoe of the object 
of the conspiracy, viz , as,sassination on a largo scale. Lt found that,—(I am quoting tho 
words)—the “Yugantar” was a limh of tlio non.spiracy, and that even young boys in 
remote parts of the country were corrupted hy this new,sp,aper. 

“Mukii Kon Patho”—oomsiKtod of reprodiictions of articles originally published in 
the “Yngantar”. The.se articles in tho ‘Yugantar’ jioint out that the revolution has to 
bo prepared in two stages ; (1) by formation of piiblio opinion and (2) by bruto force 
and oollootion of arrn.s. “Mukti Eon Patho" rccomnumds publication of newspapers, and 
acknowledges the groat .sorvico done to revolutionaries by newspapers. 

These newspapers wore the most useful and potent allies in the cause of terrorism. 
They were, by reason of the wide appeal niado by thorn dciy after day, the most 
powerful instrument in l.he hamls of terrorists. 

Ordinary law was found wliolly in.adcqualc to copo with the situation. 

Printer or publisher of ‘Yognnier’ was convicled live time.s between June 1007 and 
June 1908. Each time a new man w'as found. Had any Press Act existed and secu¬ 
rity been demanded, critic.s would not have, heen lacking to complain of ruthless 
repression of nationalism hy a conscienceless huroanoracy, and of attempts to stifle 
liberty of tho Press, 

The effect of the writings in theso papers, w.is as far-reaching hr it was disastrous. 
How' many such paper.s came into existence it may he asked. Whether the number 
W'as 10 or 20 or 30, I would remind the lioiese of tho admirable propositions laid down 
hy Dr. Deshmukli, with which I entirely agree. He told u,s that statistics are apt to 
be misleading if considered in too dry and scientific, maiuiov. One must remember the 
hitman eloment.s—and that wlicn emotion roles, logic disappears. These papers by 
continued appeals to emotion, liy exhorting the use of the bomb and tho revolver aa 
the higlie,st act of ))atriotism, and by painting murder as the solo p,annoea for effecting 
advance of tho nation, .sncces.sfully dislodged logic and removed abhorronoe of murder 
from the hearts of thousands of men in HcDgal. Tho jiredominant part played by these 
papers in the cause of murder and torrorism ha.s heou found not only in the two 
judgments I liave already referred to, hut on numerous other occasions, as may be 
found from records of court,s in case.s like tlio Dacca Consjiiracy Case. 

Orgy of murder and of conspiracy for the u.so of the bomb and the revolver 
started with tho murder of Jfrs. and Atiss Kenedy in 1908. 

The situation had become so frightful and prosecutions of newspapers under the 
ordinary law had so hoiiclessly failed that (lovernmont was compelled to enact tho 
Newspapers (Inciteraont to Clfciico) Act of 1908. Tlio provisions of this Act wore so 
inadequate, tliat tlie prngrossive deterioration of the situation could not be stopped 
and in support of this statement, I may read an extract from the report of the 
Kowlatt Committee. It says : 
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“Thongh the Yiigantar disappeared other newspapers sprang up, and we are con¬ 
vinced, that those publications produced ever a now succe.s,sion of instruments of 
murder and outrage, and to tliis source altogetlier indeiiorident of other causes, is largely 
duo the continuation and oxtension of conspiracy." 

It was then that the Act of IhlO with more'comprehensive powers was passed. 

(1) Oovoinrao’it had repealed I’ro.s.s Laws in the hope that executive control of 
the I’ross, or tlie powers of forfoituru of prossos etc., would be found unnecessary. 

(2) The immediate result uas tho springing up of nnniorous newspapers which 
were directly rosponsilile for tlio sprc.ad of terrorism-- for conveying tlie cult of murder 
and tci'rorisni to "liousands and thousands which hut for those paper,s would have been 
confined to a small ho'ly of terrorists, who coiupulled by thu nature of their activities 
to act in secret, ’votild have found the disscniination of tlioir idca.s to a wide public 
extremely dilRcul': if not impossihle. 

(3) Governme it tried through all this time, a period of four or fivo years to do 
without Press Lcdslaiion. and relieil on prosecutions under tho ordinary law for 
hritiging tho situation under control. 

(4) After waidng for four or ‘ivo years when Press Legislation bociime inevitable 
Government did not at onco enact drastic legislation, but considered tliat tho Act of 
1908 would he sufficient. 

(5) It waited ,'inotlior couple of years, heforo it introduced tho more comprohon- 
Bive Legislatiou in 1910. 

Authoritii'.s wore cited in connection with the Act of 1910 by Sir. Satyamurthi 
including a decision of Sir Lawrence .lenkins for dciiuiustratiug what indeed i,s appa¬ 
rent from the provisions of tlie Act ilsidf that the High tJourt h;id not full control 
over executive aLtion. AVhat Sir Lawrence donliiiis thought of tho duty of tho exoou- 
(ivo will appear :'rom tlio same judgmeut ;— 

“Courts of law can only move on di.diucd lines and act on information b'ought be¬ 
fore thorn under liiniutd conditions. It is not .-ro with the executive authority. It 
would h(3 paraly.Bcd it it had to ohservn the restrictions placed on the courts. Its 
action can he promotod by infonuatloii derived from sources not open to tlie courts 
and based on uoi .sidcratio'ns forhiddon to them ; it can be moved by impressions and 
personal experiet.uo to which no expression can ho given in a ( ourt but which may 
be very potent iiiceniivu to executive action. Ooveiiiment may bo in possession of 
iuform'atioii which it would lie iiU|ioHsilile to disclose in a Court of Latv and yet ob¬ 
viously reijiiiring imnicdi.ate action. Therefore a jiirisdiidion to pronounce on tlie wis¬ 
dom of tho exce itivci action has been willilield. It may lie a question whether oven 
the .semblance whicli tJii.s Act jiroiddes slumld not liavo been withcld as it was by Act 
LX of 1878. Political eonditions and reasons of ISlate aro the lile-hlood of executive 
action but they Jiave no (dace in a Court of Law. 

“His Loidsliip made it perfectly dear that if Ooveniment was in possession of 
.such infoi'inatioii a.s ronnired actieij in the interest of tlic Htato, but information of 
sueJi a nature tl at i1 could not be disclosed in Cmirl of Law—tlie E.xcoutivo would be 
ju.stitiod, and inceed it would be Hieir duty, to get itself armed witli legislation which 
would deprive tlie High Court of tlie limited power of interfereue given to it by the 
Act of 1910. 

As tho I’esui': of the report of (he Press Laws Committee the Act of 1010 was no 
special legislation relating to Press- and as snidi legislation was taken up only in 1930, 
wo may take tha jierioil of soven years .1922-29, as tho Second Interregmim. Under 
iufluenoo cl the Civil llisotiedieiico movement., a very largo section of tlio Press threw 
its entire woiglit against imiintenanee of l.aw and Order. Civil Disobedionoe mobs 
have been kno'.vn contrary to (lie wishes of its orginator.s to give up tho path of non- 
volence, but even where tliey kept iimi-violeut, the spirit of breaking laws, of contempt 
for the constitvred anthoilties, (he cliaos created by law-breaking being elevated to the 
highest pedestal of patriotism, sncceeiled in prodnciiig a violent mentality, and in creating 
an atmosphe-re of unrest and dctianco of law, which preiiisposed unbalanced youth to 
fall a ready vie ;im to the reeniiting agents of terrorists. 

As soon as the Act of 1910 was repealed, tho subversive elements including terrorists 
began rapidly organising tliem,selves-and of conrso it was to be expected that thoir 
first attention would bo their most potentially—viz., tlie Press, 

At the Chittagong Congre,s.s which met .shortly aftor tiio repeal of tho Act, they 
decided to resume vioienco and to usu tho Press. 

Within a short time tho “Yiigantar,” “Tho At,ma.sakti,” “Tho Sarat.hi,” “The Santha,” 
“The Bijali’’ and other papers sprang into oxistonco and notoriety. Not only were their 
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methods the same, but in many cases, the individuals in control of them were the 
same, 

I will lyive no reforenoo on this occasion—the orgy of fulsome flattery of murders, 
of canonising assas,sina, of the advocacy of violeuco as a political weapon. Indeed I 
have, as part of rny brief, got two printoil volumos of extracts from such writings. 

I would like liowever to place before the House, some samples of writings on 
communal questions. In 1026 tbero wa,s some communal troublo at I’abna. 

The “Ananda Hazar J’atrika,” a Bengali papoi- with large circulation, in an article 
published in July asserted that “The Hindu public think that there is truth in the 
rumour circulated by Maulavis, that Government have permitted the Moslems to loot 
Hindu houses for a week, Mo.sloms in bodies are going in villages helping their co¬ 
religionists,” 


In another article Iho same paper, after referring to tho fiendish conduct of and the 
terrible oppression coinmilted on Hindus by Muslims excites the Hindus, by ridiculing 
them for lack of tlie spirit of retaliation, beisause fear of death is sti-ong in them, 

A sample of the ti iilli and the exaggeration which was indulged in for exciting 
Hindius ag.'iiust Muslims, is given by the following quotation from .another article :— 

Many villages in Babna have to-day been converted to a oreraatiou ground. People 
are fleeing from villages tlirougli fear. Their wealth and property have been looted, 
and the images of their gods hrokou. Tho barbarians in broad day light, without fear 
freely looted villages, and tho Hindus with their mothors and sisters took shelter in 
mngles along with tigers and hears. Tho rufliaus with satanic exultation forced tho 
Hindus to read the Kalma and tried to convert them to Islam. Are these persons 
Mosjsraa or demons ?” 

“The Vishwamitra” writing on Pabna stated :— 

Government have been iniahlo to suppro,ss tho goondas, altliough numberless Hindu 
women have been dishonoured, tine curious fact is that in spite of all this bloodshed 
in Pabna, llaji Uhuznavi and Bir .Vhdur Bahim have not thought fit to raise thuir 
fingers in [irotost.” 

“Tho Bakti” in a long venomous article under tlio caption “the ago of Nadir Shah” 
wrote 

"From tho harbaroua oppression and persecution tb.at have tieen committed in Pabna, 
the question arises, whetlier Muslinr-rcligion means fieridishness.” 

The “Himliistan” of Calcutta writes on the sitnntiou 

“The Moslem jilunderers come and loot houses, Hindu women hide themselves in 
jungles like dogs and jackals, seeing that their honour is in danger. Thu Moslems who 
are fond of rioting are wandering about in Pabna like mad beasts eager to destroy the 
property and honour of Hindus.” 

In connection with a very insignilicant troublo in Kusthea, “The Jagaran” writes ;— 

“AVe have lieard that Mollns preach to illiterate Moslems that tho scriptures say t^t 
it is sinful to remain a widow. I'kir this reason one acquires profound virtue, according 
to Islam, by outraging by fraud, force or artifico, the honour of Hindus particularly 
Hindu widows.” 

A typical example of the insinuation to nso the glib expression against third party, 
is shown from a highly mischievous article in the “Forward,” which concludes by 
stating ;— 

“Possibly Sir Hugh Ptepbenson is not yet fully .assured if tho present communal 
tension is sufiiciont for Bir Abdur Kaliim’s scheme of forming a Moslem bloc the want 
of which was keenly felt when dyarehy was killed in Bengal by Deshbaudlm Das.” 

“The Servant” in an article of soveral columns based on the Kushtca incident 
writes • 


“Tlie cumulative effect of the campaign of Hindu hatred, the desecration of temples 
and images, defilement of lionses, abduction of girls has been that the Hindus living in 
villages have become [(aiiic-strickcn ; tlioir women do not daro go out of the houses 
for fear of dishonour and tho men llicmselvos live in constant fear of their Mahomedan 
neighbours.” , 

Coming to another district Hooghly, “The Pallivasi” writing under the caption “Orgy 
of Crime” stated :— 


“The news of repeated breaking of tcmfdes and image.s is making the blood grow 
warm in the veins of moribund Hindus. Not content with breaking temples and 
obstructing marriage processious, ilio miscreants are making oow-korbanis. What 
Hindu is ttiere, who.se heai t is not filled w'ith hatred towards beastly Moslems. Lustful 
Moslems in batches ai'e committing oppression on Hindu women,” 
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The situation during the Second Tnterrognura may be suinmarised as follows 

(1) A section of tlio Press was Hooding tlio country with imiumorable articles 
urging the public to bioak laws. 

(2) The intensity of the cain|)!iigii of glorifloation of murders. 

I'i) Panning the lire of coininuha! bitterness. 

I prosumo if Press Law inul not been repealed, and Government liad demanded 
security from some of tliu.so paiiors, it would have boon charged with repression of 
freedom of tlio Press, and of crushing the spirit of iiationali.srn. 

The Press Legislation of ]9I!0 came to bo reiiealed in 1931. There was no Press 
Legislation during tlie period Mandi-Octobor 1931. 

Let us turn to the events of this period. 

(1) Immediate appearance of artielc.s, poems and stories in glorification of murders, 
and of incitement to violence through editorials, poems and stories being a special 
ftiaturo of Bombay. 

(2) Unrestrained praise of persons lihe liliag.it Singii, Dine,sh Onpta, Kanailal Dutt 
etc., was the daily feature of iiiiminerabio papers in most of the provinces, 

(3) The incitcineut to break all laws hecanse they aro laws of a foreign Government. 

(4) The articles like “Bravo ( hittagong,” “Martyrdom of Dinesh Gupta" published 
daily and in the most prominent fashion, could reasonably be expected to lead to the 
inevitable eonsequencos of such writings, and this interval is crowded with terrorist 
outrages—as may be gathered from the following cold narration of facts :— 

(1) Five cases of bomb-throwing on police stations. Tlie oaso.s were tried in court, 
and ended in ooniiotion. 

(2) April 1931—Mr, Poddio murdered. The tono of a section of the Press was 
extremely nnsalisfactory in a marked ciintrast to tlie tono of the Press in conneotion 
witli the mui'der of Mr. liui'go—this soetion of the Pres.s having attained morality as 
the result of the J;’ress legislation whicli was in force at the time of tins murder. 

(3) Murder of Mr. Garlick, 

(4) Attempt on Cassols. 

(5) Murder of Ashauulla, 

(G) Attenijit on Dunro. 

(7] Attempt on Viiliers, ending in his wounding. 

During the third luterregmim, thanks to the spirit of lawlessness created by the 
Civil Disobedience movement, very intensivo result was obtained during this period of 
seven months, I liave given tlio house the re.snlt of there being no law relating to 
the Press, (.hi the lirst occasion (.hivernmcnt, which is always charged with being 
panicky, and gi'eeJy for power, waited patiently for four or live years before having made 
any legislation, and for seven ycnr.s liofore onucling (he coniprohen.sivo Act of 1910. 

On the second occasion, it waited for seven years. Tlie iliird occasion fully justified 
the fear that the due risk was being taken in repealing Pres.s Law in 1931 and subse¬ 
quent events completely falsilied the ho|)cs ev|iressed by tlie Pro.ss Laws Committee. 
What can one reasonably expect if the e.xpuiimeut is tried for the fourth time by 
refusing to continue the exi.stiiig legislation. 

(1) Terrorism is now ncgligihle. This i.s opposed to facts. In 1934 while Mr. 
Diitt pointed out that number of outrages lias liocn Jess, he is probably unaware of 
the fact that in 1934, in 49 ca.s(5H, bombs and revolvers were discovered, and in at 
least four cases arms had been stolen and not traced. In somo instances country-made 
revolvers were seized, showing that attempt is being made to stealthily maaiifaetnro 
revolvers. 

In 1935 there has been murders and coiitimied recovery of arms. 

(2) The second argument is (hat Uivil Disobodieiico lias been suspended. It is ad¬ 
mitted by Government that manifestations of subversive activities, of breaking of laws, 
and of picketing have been siispended. Hut the leaders of tliis movement have kept on 
reminding the Govcrnmoiit that it is under a delusion if it thinks that it is not com¬ 
ing again. 

Dr. Kharo in his speech in this Honso said (I am quoting his exact words) :— 

“For immediate efl'ects I am not ashamed to admit tliat Civil Disobedience move¬ 
ment has failed. That duos not mean our mentality lias changed.’’ 

Dr. Sitaramya stated this year 

“Congress could not bo expected to dilute its non-co-operation ideal”. We have it 
from Babu Rajeudra Prasad that ’‘C, D. has only been suspended and not given up,’’ 
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"We have been assured on the floor of this House that C.D. movement is a hind 
of birth-right, it cannot be given up and will always remain. As if, Sir, because 
murder will always remain, thei'efore punishment for murder should be repealed. 

As I have shown, it has boon assortod that the mentality has not changed, tha 
ideal cannot be diluted, and tlio'D. D, army vanquished in the iirst battle, is waiting 
for opportunity to attack again, and what can be moro unwelcome than the idea that 
laws will continue to check their subversive movements, the avowed object of which 
is to paralyse and destroy the Government. 

As regards birth right, orthodox Hindu may regard it as his birth right, to prevent 
the high way and the fanatic may sincerely boliovfl in ills right to assassinate non¬ 
believers. However sincere this belief may bo, however groat may be tiro delusion 
under which the victim is labouring- -if his overt acts are opposed to tho law of the 
land, they must bo prevented, and if past that stage, puni.shcd. I have no quarrel 
with Dr, Deslimukh in so far as C. D. is an idea. No one can objoot to another 
person any idea which pleases him. [t i.s open to liiiu to boliove in C. D. movement 
or in communism, lie may believe that nationalisation o£ womon is extremely do.sirablo. 
Peace bo to him and his ideas—but if those ideas ar.s ontoroed by unlawful moans 
like 3 to 4 thousand Congress voIunteor.s dragging out and killing police officers as 
they did at Chochua Hat, then one of tho two courses are open to Government. It must 
either abdicate coinplatly, or chock tho breakers of law. 

Indeed, Sir, nowhere has it been better put than in ttie speech of my friend Mr. 
Satymiu'thi when ho was iiddrossiug tho students in Bengal ;— 

“Satyagraha and nou-paynient of ta.Kos and disobedience of laws are all very well, 
when wo are lighting foreign bureaucracy. But I dread to tliink of the futuro Swaraj 
Government, if it has continually to (ight among its osvn citinons, satyagraliis, passive 
resisters and law-breakers. Tliero is a dangerous doctrine to-day that satyagraha is a 
more potent weapon than the ballot box. it may bo or it may not be, but no civilised 
Government can exist, if every citizen thereof claims tho light to decide for himself 
whether a tax should be paid or not, or whethor a law .should be obeyed or not.” 

The strongest arguments in support of this Bill, are what has'become perfectly 
clear during the debate on tliis Liill. It lia.s been asserted, that Civil Disobedienoo has 
come to stay permanently, and there is no desiro to withdraw this weapon and (2) 
Eulogy of murder has sto])pcd iu the Press, on accunt of Press Legislation—but there 
being no such restraint on tho lloor of tlic llonso, sympathy for murderers has been 
boldly proclaimed, and received with applausu by a section of the House. 

Mr. Malaviya talking of Mr. A zad—admitted he had never mot him. He admitted 
Mr. Azad was a terrorist—otiierwiso liis statement tliat soiuo people were trying to 
make Azad give up terrorism is moanitigloss. Mr. Malaviya stated Azad was a great 
organiser. Organiser of wliat if not of Turrorism, as liu was being pursuaded to give 
up terrorism. Mr, Malaviya has not told us if Azad had any activities apart from 
terrorism—and in fact he had none. 

Mr, Azad was organiser of the terrorists who in 1024 and 1925 committed a series 
of ruthless dacoities, with murder which culminated in tlie notorious train dacoity at 
Eakori near Lucknow, in wliich a van was looted and an innocent passenger shot to 
death. His complicity in the crimes was proved beyond doubt—but he would not face 
trial to ohallenge the mass of evidcnco produced against him. Ho became a proclaimed 
absconding offender with a reward of Ks. 5000 for his arrest. 

While absconding in the Kakori Conspiracy case ho joined Bliagat Bingh and otbars. 
There was strong evidence to prove tlnit he covered Bliagat Singh and Kajguru when 
they murdered Mr. Saunders on 17th December 1928, Ho shot constable Chanan Singli 
dead when pursued. He thus became an accused in tho Lahore Conspiracy case of 
1930, in which he was again a proclaimed and absconding offender with a further 
reward of Es. 5000 on his arrest. 

Mr. Azad—the admittedly successful organiser of terrorism—then joined tho group 
of the accused iu tho Delhi conspiracy case. They not only committed dacoity on the 
Gadodia Stores, and were inaniifacturing explosives in a Jiouso, which when searched 
yielded explosives sufficient for preparation of 6000 bomb,s. ' 

Eeferring to Azad Mr. Malaviya stated—“lie was a great organiser, a gentlamau to 
the core of liis bones. Not oiio shot of Azad's missed tlie mark. ‘Who can help 
admiring this young mau ? 1 say. Sir, wo Indians conld have slept soundly without 
caring for the defence of our country, by making him our Commandor-in-Chiof. We 
could have placed him in charge of tho Army.” 

The statements of Mr, Malaviya havo been given from notes taken when he deli- 
yered his speech. We are informed he has corrected his speech in the second time. 
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Mr. Maliiviya, an exponont of tlio croed of non-violence, follower of tho C. D. 
movement, haa nothing but unstinted praise and admiration for one who had commit¬ 
ted murders and dacoities, was manufaoturing explosives on a large soalo for further 
murdors, and who would not faoo trial although over whelming ovidonce, in his absence, 
had been led in Court. 

Mr. Malaviya is (iqually an admirer of tCanai Lai Dntt, who had to liis credit tha 
oonspij'aoy which led to tho murder of two innocent defenceless women, Mrs. and Miss 
Kennedy, and who shot another man in jail, A.s if tliis is not sufficient ho said that 
the Pioneer “Glorified the deeds of Kauai l,al Diitt.” 

Mr. Malaviya’s speech is the strongest ovideucu of tlie folly of repealing Press Laws. 
The applause ho j-oceived on this p.irt nt Ins speech shows he is not shining in solitary glory. 

With this ovidenco of sympathy wifli murderer.s, with tho fact that many law 
breakers who still assort that they wilt break the law wlienever opportunity occurs if 
they feel snlticiontly strong—in fact, Hip-, a conniph.n-able part of the law-makers baliova 
in law-breaking—the executive will bo entirely failing in their responsibility for 
maintenanee of Law and Ordei-, which is theirs under the pre.sout oonstitutiou if they 
allow tho existing Legislation to expire. 

Sardar Haiit HingU lias warned the House that Oovei'iiment will pay a very heavy 
price if it does not loaiii by the lessons of history—and history lias shovvn that 
whenever press legislation has been withdrawn, the consequences have been 
disastrous. 

History has equally shown that glorilication of murder, iiioitement to violence, and 
fanning of ooramnual passions, caii be scorclied, tliougli not killed, by legislation 
direeted to that end—while it lias loft the Press free to ciitieisu Govurument reason¬ 
ably and utu'uasoiiably, and wiili extreme severity and bitteniess. 

It is not my desire to take up tho sections individually, which on a previous 
oooasioa was tlira.slied out for more tlian 110 days, and a new ai-gument, one way or 
the other, is dililcult for any body to had. I would like, however, to refer to the bogey 
which has been set up by Mi-. Asiif Ali. 

The bogey of disasti-oas uoiHciiuciices at the next eloetioii to those Hon. Members, 
who will SLippoi"; consideration of the Bill which iiieans acceptniioe of its principle. 

It is a threat to those wlio, convinced tliat the Bill is necessary, ivoald bo prepared 
to act up to tliinr jirlgmunt by siipiiorting oonndoratioii. 

May 1 eaquiie if tiiis is tlie test by which eloctorato will judge future candidate ? 

It so wliat. Iiijipeiiod to tliose wlie opposed eeiisideratioii, or rather Suleot Com¬ 
mittee which eiiually moans acp;ept.anee of its piinoiple. 

Whei'o are the Members from Madras, U. P. ami other Provinces who stremrously 
opposed the Bill ? Wliy lias not. a grulcfnl eountry returned them to this House ? 
On the other liand, wliy liavo members boon rcliiriiod who supported tlie motion for 
Select Cominitte.) on the last occasion V 

I am sure tliis House, wliun listening to the tlireat of Mr, Asaf Ali, will not forget 
that ho and his friends will wrc<jk (he cnmiiig (•onstitutioa. 

If that is the aim, it is Imt to be expected that they will oppose any moasuro 
which conduces to the working of the (iovernmeiit, and vote against Legislation which 
will enable Ooveniment to cope with subversive measures. 

Indeed tlioir expected attitude ha.s been iiroponudcd witli tliat clarity which is 
usual with the Loader of the Oiipusitioii. Lot me iiuete liis statement made ou the floor 
of the House. 

With our dermite view.s as regards the result of the British rule in this country, 
it is not likely, nor is it e.xpocted, that if any such purpose is likely to bo served 
directly or indinictly by any such eidebratioii, wn could oll'er any oo-oporation.'’ 

The test laid down is quite simple. Tho question whether any professed measure 
is worth snpportir.g on its ratn-ils does not come into tho picture at all. 

Does the Act of 1908 help tlm (iovornraent to maintain law and order 'i If it does, 
then it directly or indirectly hel|)s the pi'csent Government and it must be opposed. 

I should make a passing reference to the sarcasni oxpro.ssed about possible grati¬ 
tude for this measure of those who will succeed us. Wo may be lacking in intelligence, 
but we are not so stii|)id as to cx|)i)ct appreciation from a section whose ideal and 
objective are altogether different, from those who are interested in giving the coming 
constitution a fair trial. 

If the objective of this section is ^wrocking of the coming constitution, xvo expect 
not gratitude, but thunder and fury at any measure likely to embarass wreckers, 
and to help tho working of llio administration. 

14 
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Sir, I have no desire to dual with commimism in detail, but I may say what is 
objootionablo is not the pHjaoliiiig ot communistic ideas but the incitement to mass 
violence for attaining its ideal. Suoli writiiig.s are getting more and more numerous and 
extracts from tliotn till two volumes. 

But, Sir, is Government the only body which bolioved in faith of communist party 
in mass violence V Lot me remind the liuuse of a statement of Dr. Ansari, who can 
not be clnirged witli being intliienced by views of tliu Government, 

In th(3 Lahore Congress in BKO when Dr. Ansari in trying to support Mahatma 
(tandhi’s resolution on the attempt on the Viceregal train, was' being loudly intermptod 
by about 200 youths waiving red Hags, wliat did be tell the interrupters ? Let me 
note the snub lie administered to the rcd-lhigged youths : — 

“Even those who are waiving the red Hag should romomber that communist people 
do not believe in individual violence- but believe in mass violence.” 

Indeed, Sir, adversity made sti'ange bod-fellows of Dr. Ansari and the Government. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Dpaai, loader of tbe Opposition, received cbeei's as he rose to sum 
up the case for tho Opposition. He said that thoro wa.s a fniuiamenta! differenco in 
outlook between the Govornmout and tho Opposition. Tho former did not concede tho 
right of freedom to man or to tho I’ress and all that it oared for was to cloak its 
naked autocracy by hyijoei-itio acts siiiHi as bringing in tho court of law to punish a 
man for publishing an article, wbicli tlio Govornment had already prescribed, Similarly 
picketing had been made an offonoo for tho purposes of [ircventing people from pro¬ 
moting indu.stiios in the country, so tliat the chihlron in the country might not starve. 
Grtffith had disclosed the mentality of the pooph>, who never wished to part with 
power while Sir H. N. Sircar by ohea)) sneer forgot that on .an occasion like thi.s the 
debate should bo lifted to iiighor ootisidorafioiis. Mr. Desai maintained, firstly, that civil 
disobedience would bo lesortod to whenewer found necessary and wliilo declaring tho 
present suspension ot tho movornciit genuine, warned that enactment of such a law 
would malm inauguration of civil disohedionce jirobablo. As rcgai’ds the terrorists Mr. 
Desai made it clear that howevoj' much ho and tho Congress condcranod terrorism, they 
oould not dissociate from tlicir mind tho niolivo wliich promptod a man to oomrait a 
jrimo. Tho real way to kill terrorism was to eradicate the causes which led to it. IIo 
appealed to the House to reject the Bill. (Applause) 

Sir Henry Craik, winding uj) the ddiiito, s.iid tliat ordinary law wiis insufficient to 
deal with terrorism. As for communism, tliongli it would not ‘bo dangerous for some 
years to come tho danger was there and should bo pi-ovidod for. As for oommunalism 
he reminded the houso of tho recent evonte in Bihar, Aladras and tho Punjab and asked 
them not to bury the head in tho liaiid. Hu rugrottod that tlic word ‘liberty’ had been 
used out of all sense of propoi tion. 

*'The Houso divided at 7 p. ui, and rejocf.ed tlu! motion for oonsidorafion of tho Cri¬ 
minal Law Amendment Bill, TL voting against and 01 for. Tho result was acclaimed 
with tromendous, pr()long(;d aad some what vociferous clioering bv tho Opposition. 
'Tho Wiiips of tile Congi'oss Party i-eoeived ooagrutulatious from all sides of the liou.s 0 . 
'Tlio House then adjourned. 


GTyn. Pa. Conn Amh.n'O. Bu.i, 

13th. SEPTEMBER :—Sir Henry Craik moved to-day that the Bill amending tho 
Code of Civil Pi’oocdiiro 1908, ni-ging protection not only to industrial workors, but all 
judgraoiit-debtors from dotention in civil prison and coulino such detentions to debtors 
proved to bo recalcitrant. 

Mr. Ranya de,scribed the hard,sliip.s of the jioasanl.s and said that it was high time 
the Government should try to do something for them and that tliey should at least 
be plaoeJ on the same footing in tho matter of debt as salaried people. 

'The discussion of the Bill /vas briofer tiian was anticipated. 'There was all round 
supnort to the measure, Mr. N. M. Joslii observing “One stop is enough for mo”. 

Mr. Chapman Mortimer’n anxiety was only as regard,s oommoreial debtors whoso 
caso stood on a dill'crout footing. 'Tho Bill was rotorrod to a Select Committoo. 


*Mr. Akhil Diitt, Deputy President of the Assembly, in the oourso of a press statement 
said that people’s ro|U'esentativos have justified pooplu’s trust by throwing the Bill by 
such a big majority. All Boiigal roprosontiitivos iiiohiding Sj. Amarondranath Ghattorjee 
Dr. Prarnatha Bauerjee, Mr, Nirmal ('iiandra Cluindor, Mr. Lakshmi Kanta Moitra and 
Mr. Snrjya Som wanted to speak, but nono ot them got an opportunity. 
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Bray ON CAiinoN Blooks 

Bir Zafrullah Khan's motion tor acuo|itanoe of the 'fariff Board’s recommendation, 
reducing uio import duty on carbon blocks from twenty-livo to fifteen por cent, ‘ad 
valoronv, was carried. During tlio iiisouii.sion, in wnich Mr. B. Das spoke, the 
Commerce Member pointed out that half tiro quantity of carbon brushes was imported 
and hoped that, as a result of the redaction, the local manafaoturers would be 
able to capture the ontiro market. 


W'.VOES Payment Bill 

Mr. Mitchell moved consideration of tho IVugos Payment Bill as reprtod by the 
Select Omimitcee. llo said that 2 ls a result of an ainundmont by the Committee 
oonsiderablo ailvanocs had boon made iii respect of the oxtonsiou of the scope of the 
Bill, scouring jrronmt p.iymi)iit of w;igc.s and payment of full wages and giving effect 
to the Act, Ha oxplaiiiod these tdia'nges and added tliat tlio Bill was most important 
as it affecteil millio.is of the people of India. 

We. F. K. Jams moved that (he Bill bo riHiirculatcd. Mr. James said that tho 
Bill, as it had omorgod from the Scii><:t Cumiuittis;, made u.Ytcnsivu alterations and 
affeetod classes of laboui-ers who originally wore not iulondcd to be brou^t in. The 
wage limit was raised from one hundred to two hundred rupees. The Bill, as 
amended, prohioited corlaiu pniclioes which were iiiboreiitly not wrong. 

Mr. JosA», s ippo tod by Mr. V. V. Oiri, opposed locirculation which in effect 
would delay tho moisuro. 

Mr. Mitchell oppi.sed roeireulation, but propo.sod to moot tho members interested 
in the Bill and those who had tabled a number of amundmonts to it on tho next day 
when the qinsstiou whethor tho Bill should be proceeded with on Monday or at the 
next session at Delhi would be doeidctl. 

Mr. James witlilrcw his recirculation motion and, ponding the discussion to¬ 
morrow, the JTouso iigrood to take up eousideraliou of the Bill on tho Ifitli. The 
Houso then adjourned till tho lUth. 

H. E. the Viceroy’s Address * 

16tb. SEPTEMBER :■-The Viceroy addrerwed Imth tho Houses of tho Legislature 
to-day for an hour a id gave a couipivlionsivo review of tho general conditions affoeting 
India. His E.Yecllemy, among oihcr .siihjeiits, rofoiTod to forwigu affairs, Indians 
overseas, tr.mle coudition.s, civil aviaiioa and hroadciistiug, aud finally advised India to 
work tho new uonstiintion which, in his ojiinimi, was a groat gain to India. 

The Viceroy .muoince l liis decision iu rcsniinmeiid tlio ]»assage of tlio Criminal Law 
Ameudraont Bill, as the provincial (lovornnicul,s wore unanimous in recommending its 
rotention to seenro tl e iiiangur.-ition of the now order under conditions most favourable 
to the stability aud snocons of llio new iiovcrnineiits. 

His E.Yeullcncy sail that tlio now con.stitution would be introduced by his successor 
who comes equipped with great tocbnical knowledgo of llio constitution and would 
bring to tho service tf tho (.'vown lioro the fnlkist .syro(iat)iy with Indian a.spirations 
and ideals. Lord Willi'.igdou wh.s glad (hat during his Vieoioyalty tlio agelong efforts since 
Asoka onward Jiad bcjii onsiniiuiated aiul the Act passed which for the first tSmo in 
tlie history of Tiilia consolidates tlio whole of India for the purposes of common oon- 
corn nnder a single Bovernmoiin. 

IBs Kxeollonc.v the Vieuroy, addressing l>olh the Houses of tlie Lngi.s]ature, said:— 


* For tho first time in tho iiislury of tho Bcgislutivo A.ssomlily llio Viceroy’s address 
was boycotted by a seidion of tlio llyiise. The. Congress )iaity abstaiiiod from to-day’s 
funution, and ovoii though sc.its Inive l>i>eii spread the emptiness of tho non-oflicial 
bonelies iii coustrasl to tho overurowdiiig on (lio oflicinl sido was marked, and the 
situation was slightly woisouud hy some inoiiibers wlio wore allotted back seats drift¬ 
ing to tlio front ill 0 ‘‘der to he'ablo to hear the Vioeioy better. It seemed that tlio 
Congress party stood eonfiouted by rival )>repositioiis, some suggesting tlnit tlie speech 
should bo iniuctuated by .i demonsfrntivo protest wliero the Viceroy announced his 
recommeudatioii of the Critninal Liw Bill and some olliers suggesting tliat they 
slioold walk out at that hour. The party leaders Ihoiiglit, tliorcforo, tMt the best 
course was to ab^cnt tbemsolve.s. 'I'lie Orngress Nationalists, however, kept to their 
seats aud they alone provided a KlmdJer sotting to. tho sombre dark of morning 
dresses. 
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Gentlemsii;—Once again it is my privilege as Viceroy to address hon. members of 
both Houses and to give a brief review of the general conditions affecting India, but 
before doing so I wish, to make a brief reference of a personal character. Before I 
shall have an opportunity of addressing you again my Government will have said 
farewell to a valued oolleague and the Upper House to one of its most distinguished 
members. Fiold-Marshal Sir Bhillip Chetwodo’s term of oflice as Commander-in-Chiof 
has been oiio of the most eventful within living mornory for the army in India, and 1 
eannot let this opportunity pass without p.aying my lieartfelt tribute to the value of 
the outstanding services that he has rendered to India, 

KiN'e-EiirEKOit’s Silver Juiiilee 

In addressing the members of the Legislative Assembly in January last, I expre.ss6d 
tile iiope that local Governments and local comraittoes would receive the report of all 
oommanitie.s in celebrating tlie 25th anniversary of tho accos.sion of his Majesty the 
King-Emperor to tlie throne and that the princes and people of India would once more 
give proof of their devotion to the Crown and of tlieir .sympathy for those in need 
by responding to my appeal on behalf of a fund to commemorata tlie occasion in an 
appropriate manner. I am glad to be able to-day to acknowledgo how magnificently 
my expectations have been fnllilled. From every part of fudia my Government 
recoived reports of the genuine and spontaneous oxliibitions of onthusiasm_ which 
accompanied the jubilee celebrations not only in tho larger towns but also in small 
and remote villages, Tho efforts of a few misguided pco|,ila here and there to mar the 
occasion only served to sliow how few such per.so».s wore 'and how out of sympathy 
with tho general spirit tlie people of India everywhere wore eager to show their 
loyalty^ and devotion to tho Crown. Thu response to ray appeal ha.s been equally 
gratifying and it is evidence of the generosity of tho ]irinco.‘3 ami people of India that 
the total collections for the Silver .Inbilue Fund amount to tlie splendid sum of over 
Es. 125 lakhs. Tho re,su!t could not have boon achieved without good organisation and 
much well-directed effort, and to all those througiiout the length and breadth of the 
land who have contributed in any way to tho success of tlio fund I accord my grateful 
thanks. It will, 1 am oovtain,'” bo a cause of great satisfaction to his Majesty the 
King-Emporor to know that his silver jubilee will for all time bo associated in India 
with so groat an increa.so in tho res(mrco.s of institutions which bring relief to those 
in sickness and distre.ss. 

Fokeiom Affairs 

T now turn to foreign affaii's. Ab regards Nep.al I would only say tliat 1934 added still 
another year to the long talo of unbroken friond.ship and mutual confidence which are 
traditional between India and this her only Asiatic ucigiibour within tlio Himalayan wall. 

Transfer of Gilmi 

In another frontier field there .are interesting developments to record. As the 
result of an agreement concluded witli his Highness tho Maharaja of Kashmere in 
March last, the civil and milit.ary adrainistration of the trail,s-Indus portion of the 
Gilgit WaAorat was taken over by Uie Governmont of India on the 1st of last month. 
Thu change without diminishing the suzerain rights of his Higlmes.ses (will leave 1) 
undivided local control in the hands of the Government of India on an important 
sootor of the Indian frontier. I am happy to bo in a position to assure tlio house that 
the reoi’ganisation has bocen completed witliout additional exponditure to Indian 
revenues. 


Chinese Toekesian 

Beyond tho Gilgit frontier .stands Sinkiang or Chinese Turkestan, the wostorumost 
province of Cliina. In tlii.s |)rovinco tho situation continues to bo obscure and uncer¬ 
tain, My Govoriiraont learnt with concern of tho di.stre,ss caused by the recent civil 
turmoil in this friendly and important province and tlio ensuing dislocation of the 
ancient commerce between India and China by the .Kai'akoram passes. The Indian 
traders in Sinkiang have unfortonatcly snlfered much Iiardship and loss both to life 
and property, but tliero .are signs that the efforts of his Majesty’s consulate at Kashgar 
in tlieir behalf aro bearing fruit, indeed one of the most affecting tributes of loyalty 
to tho King-Emperor camo from these very trader.s ■who despite all hardships and 
losses in this distant land combined to contribute a sura of several tliousand rupees to 
his Majesty’s Silver Jubilco Fund. Our sympathies are with tho local Sinkiang 
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authorities and with the central Chinese Government in their task of maintaining order 
and control—a matter of no little neighbourly concern to India. 

Indo-Afghan Trade 

My Oovernmonl have under active consideration the question of the improvement of 
trade facilities botu'een India and Afghanistan in tho light of the report of the trade 
delegation whioh visited that country from India in tho spring of last year. In parti¬ 
cular it is our desire, if possible, to devise means of lessoning tho difficulties to Indian 
trade created by the recent adoption by the Afghan Government of a state trade 
monopoly system. 

New IvF.t.ATioNsuip wmi Auab Coast Rumus 

Ilis Majesty’s Govornmonl: and the Government of India have special relations of 
long standing wilh the indiipendeut rulers of tiui States on tho Arab coast of the 
Persian Gulf, and have iuiuepte.d special ro.spoasil>i!ities towards them in order to 
strengthen those ties. And in view of tlio fact that tlie Arab coast lias_ acquired a 
new and inerorsing inuiovtaiico as a result of tho estabiishmont of tlio Imperial Airways 
route on tliat iJoa.st ami of recent comi.icrcial devolopinouts, bis Majesty’s Government 
witir the oonourreir.io of his R.vcelbiiicj the Hbailih of Bahrain liave uo\y transtorred to 
Dalirain tlieir naval stalioiis hitlierlo (.‘.yisting at lloiijarn and liasidu. His Highness the 
Sultan of Muscat, their ETOelloiicius tho Shaikhs of Kuwait and Dahrain and certain _ of 
the trncial coast Shaikhs liave concluded Jigroornonts with tho British Government whioh 
facilitate tho passage of the aircraft w rich form a link of over-increasing importance 
in thy eropivo ciiaii.. of ooranmnicutionH-a link in which tho Govermnont of India have 

a vital interest. I shall always remcm icr with plo.asnre my mootings with certain _ of 

tho Arab rnluj-s in tho course of my recent jounmys by air tliraiigh thoir territol’ies. 
Tlieir loyalty to t'leir ancient associaiions with tlw Britisli Government and the 
Govornmonf of India was on that occasion oxprossed in the most marked manner, and 
they may rest asn .irod that no k'iceroy in India can fail to have thoir interest at 
heart. 

Quetta Eauthquake 

Tho Frontier PiMvinco of Balnchistim has been the focus of world-wide sympathy 
on account of tlio tori'ible cartbqnako wbieb, as iion. members are aware, reuontly 
overlook tlio city of tjuetta and the svirroumling areas and which caused a loss of 
life and dustrnotimi of property probably unprecedentBil in tlio history of this 

country. The outstanding fuatnr'u of the* scone of siifl'oring and devastation that 

followed this cat.astroplie was the lu-oiupt and elTci tive manner in whioh the troops 

of the Quotta giirriiion- officers .and iren ■•-wcio organised for relief and rescue work. 

I h.ad the privilege of paying them all my personal tribute of admiration during my 

recent visit to Qdatta. I iiow take this (i|iportuiiity again of expressing, on behalf of 

tho Govornraent of India and myself, onr lioartfcit sympathy with all thoso who have 
sufl'ored and our 'loop gratitiulo to thoso, including tho various lolief organizations, 
who have spared no efforts to- alleviate their siid'ering and losses and in this connec¬ 
tion I wish particularly to bring publicly to your notice tho maguilioent work that 
was done by the ladies of (Juettu, for wboso untiring and devoted service it is 
difficult to find woj'ls of sufTioiont pi-aiso and appreciation. I must also make mention 
of the most generois way in wJiicIi the local Governments, particailarly of tlio Punjab, 
Bombay and tho North-West Frontier Province, have re.sponded to onr appeal for 
help with staff, mouoy and medical and other facilities, and we are indebted to them 
and tiioir officers for tlie officiout organizations sot up by thorn for tho reception and 
relief of refugees. My very sincere t.lianks are also due for the generous and world¬ 
wide sympathy that "lias been shown in response to ray appeal for funds. It is 
evident that the damage which lias he.m caused amounts to several orores of rupees 
and we shall need all the money wo can collect if wo are to he able effeotively to 
relieve tlie llioiisauds who have iiccii rmidci-ed liomeles.s and destitute. 

IDEt.miTATio.v or Sino-Burmese Frontier 

The problem of the delimitation of Ibo nndomarcated frontier between Burma and 
China, to wliicli I referred wlien 1 last addressed this House, has advanced a stage 
nearer to solution, as tho rosnit of an agreemont reached between his Majesty’s 
Governmont in the United Kingdom ami the Govornmont of India, on the one hand, 
and the Chinese Goi'orninont, on the other hand, by an exchange of notes. A joint 
boundary commission, with a novitral chairman nominated by the League of Nations, 
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has been appointed to detorraino tlio southern section of the undemarcated boundary 
•’®™n6n Burma and Yunnan. The Lo;igiio lias been fortifnato in seouring the services 
of Col. Iselin of tho Swiss Army, as chairman of the commission. This oificer has 

the experience of haviiif; sncoessfnlly aiid- impartially determined the frontier between 

Iraq and Syria and is thus partioulariy well qualiiied to prosido over tlio labours of 
the commission on tlio Iiido-Cliinoso frontier. Tlio commission hopos to assemble by 
Deo. 1 next and start oporation.s immediately. 

]Ni)0-.Buir5iA Ti!.vue Ackeumkht 

"Whilst on the subject of Burma I would rcraiud bon. members that when I add¬ 
ressed tlicni in January last t mentioned that tho question of tho trade relations be¬ 
tween India and Huvina after separation was tlio suiijcct of conversions between iny 
Government and the (iovonimciit of Burma. Tlu'so negotiations liave now been con¬ 
cluded and tlio agToement wliicli lias been reaclieil lias been embodied in the di’aft 
Orders in Council which wore recently piiblisbcd for general information. Those 
draft orders will ill due course bo laid before I’arliamunt in accordance with, tho 

provisions of tho Constitution Act, ami it wouhl perhaps bo inappropriate at this 

stage to discuss them in any detail. I would, liowevor, say that tliey reprosonc the 
agreed opinions of my Government nnd of the Government of Burma ns to tho regime 
which is best oalonliitod to oreato ,an atniosphore in which tho two countries may 
during tho period of transition soberly and dispassionately considor the problems of 
their future I'elatioiis. 

In'diaks in Zazib.mi 

I am aware of tho de 0 |) interest which hou. merabors have consistently oviiicod 
since the logislatiou of last year in tho ])Osition of Indians in Zanzibar. Tho general 
question is still tho subject of discussion between the iSoonitary of State for India and 
the Secretary of State for the Colonics. The decision of tho Secretary of State for the 
colonics that if spocirio cases of liai’dsliip alleged to have rosultod from the operation 
of tho cloves decrees aro lironght locally to the notice of the Govornmont of Zanziber 
they will be most carefully invostigatoi) by tb:it Goveninieiit and, if ncce.ssary, brought 
to file notice of the Secretary of [Slate for the Colonies has already been announoed. 
All that I can do at this stage is to a.ssure hon. merabors of the unceasing vigilance 
and solicitude of my Oovoniment. 

IfoxvA Sr.MiKEma Leotslaiion 

Hon. members will remember Unit in the conrso of my last address to tho two 
Houses of the Centei'al l.i'gisiature I referred to the outcome of Mr. Menon’s enquiries 
regarding the ])rohab!c ellocts of the ^larkcting Bill whiidi had been gazetted in Kenya 
on the interests of ludiaiis. His report has Kinco been publi.shod, together with tlie 
comments of the Governors of Kenya, TTganda and Tanganyika, I also informed hon. 
rncmers that, in deference to tho wishes of tlio Governnieut of India, the Kenya 

Goveniment had agreed to defer progress with tho Bill jiending consideration 

of Mr. Monon’s report. It was not to ho expected that legislation which had 

already been announced on the linos of that existing in the sister territories 

of Uganda and Tanganyika and of wliieh tlie primary objoet was to improve 
methods of marketing would bo abandoned. The (loverninent of India, therefore, 
bent •their effoids to securing such amendments in tho Bill as would reduce the 
hardships and remove the appreliensions of the Indian trading community in Kenya. 
Tho provision of the Bill which evoked the liveliest criticism was that relating to tho 
grant of exolnsivo lioonees. It was feared that if, as originally jiroposed, the Governor 
in Conned was entitled to i.ssiie e.xcln.sive licences without referenoo to the lygislativo 
('ouiicil, there would bo neither sulficient publicity nor adequate op[)ortunity for 
discussing the qnostion whether the issue of such licences was necessary or justified. 
In order to meet tliis objcetioii, the Govornmont of Kenya have inserted a provision 
in tho Bill to the effect that tho .applicalion of ilio principle of an exelu.sive lieenco 
to any parfioular typo of jirodiico sbiill bo elfecfcd by a motion in the Legislativu 
Council after l-l days’ notico has been given. Ap.art from tho question of exelusivo 
licences, the chief anxiety of Inditins was that the iinmlier of buying centres might bo 
unduly restricted and that they might bo located at iiieonvenieut distances from the 
existing markots. In this respect the Govcrmnoiit of Konya had agreed to give an 
assurance that all important niiirkots existing at in-cscnt would be declared as buying 
centres. It is understood Unit tlio tiovornmoiit of Keny.a have gone further and fiave 
inserted an amendment in tho Bill itself providing that trading eeritros will automati¬ 
cally be markets under tho Ordinance. Certain subsidiary amendments such as the 
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])rqvision tliat reason.s for the reliisa! to grant or roiiaw a liooiico shall ho recorded in 
witting have also boon ol'feoted. Above all, a catogorioal assaranoe has been given 
both by tlio Colonial OlTIco and by the Governnient of Konya that the jiill is not 
racial in its intention and will not bo r.acial in its operation. I'lioso are inuiortant 
safeguards. A.s lion’bio meinbcis are aware, tlio Seorotary of State for tho Colonies 
lias agi'iiod that the Dill should not bo broiiglit into oper.ation until lie has liad an 
opportunity of (Oiisidoriiig it as p.asscd, if noocssary, in consultation with tho Secretary 
of State for India. Tlio way is, llnroforo, still open to further ropreseatationa by us, 
should tlioso become ueoessary. 

Indian' Resea iicir Eh.nu Ahsooiation. 

A subjord of eonsidei'.ablo gcncrid interest and im|.)oi-fanco on which I should like to 
dwell is the activities of the Indian Hoscarch l''uiid Association. Tlio association 
depends for its acti\ities primarily on funds provided by (lovcriimnnt, Thu Central 
Legislature is ’■epreseuted on its governiug liody by two inembors elected by tho 
Legislative Assembly and one men bur oloctcil liy ibo Oonncil of State, but I am not 
sure whetlior tbo natoro of tlio work done liy tlic association is wiiioly known. This 
must bo tny excuse Cor referring lo tbo siibjeet. I think 1 am correct in saying that 
tbo association, which was founded in 1011, was the lirst organisation of it's kind to 
bo oaiistituted ia tlic Dritish Kmpiro. The Medical Uesearch council in England was 
started only during Iho .'ireat War. An increasing dcgi'ce of publio iiitnrust i.s being 
directed to'vaidii the graver diseases wbmli ^Ullicf oiir cmintry such as malaria, ICala- 
Azar and clioleia. In Kala-Azar ru hdile siiccoss has hooii achieveil tlirough irivostiga- 
tioiia made by a. special commission a|ipoiat.cd by tho association and through ancillary 
onquiries ANliieli it partly (inancod. As a rcsiiri, this disease, which at one time 
Beemerl so muniicing a problom in the oasterii parts of India, may now bo said to have 
been brought dd'mitely under coiit 'ol. During more recont years the problems a-sso- 
ouited with cliolera have boon receiving iiilon.sive study and I'am informed that thero 
is ooiisiilerablo hope that the eiupiiries now being caniod out will throw new light 
on many of the puzzling features of this foiinidalde epidemic disease. Malaria is a 
disease of more widespread incideneo and presents more varied jirobloras. I nood 
hardly remind hoii. momburs that it was an onicc.r of the Tndian Medical Service who 
diseovored how tho disease is transmittod and thcrohy pointed out tlie course of 
subsequent inviMtigation. It is, tboroCore, in tlio litncss of tilings that India should 
continue to take a h ading part in the invesligation of malarial pi'oblems. The malaria 
survey of India organised liy tho Indian UcsoaiTli Fund Association has boon at work 
for years [last and luis achieved mdable results. As an illustration of its activities I 
may add that at the moiiiciit one of its parlies is engaged in a survoy of Quetta and 
its'euvii'Oumoiits, Ai licru malar ia has beon ‘ and is oiio of tho major problems of 
publio health. All of us peili:i|)s .are fuiuiliar by now with tho terra delicionoy 
disease and all that it connotes. Tlu! Research Fund Association has been for long 
cognisant of its fundamental iuiportaiiee and amuiig its most notable .aeliioveraents aro 
the researches in nutrition carried out in CooMour by Sir Robert McCarrison, who h.as 
earned a world-wide roputation ami lias broviglit credit to himself and to India. Tho 
results of the researches carried out under the auspices of tho association aro 
published from time to time in the Indian .hmrnal of Medical Reaearch and the 
records of tho raalaiia survoy public,ations issued umlor its authority, but for tho 
convenience of tho general jmhlie noir-tochnieal articles ai'O also issued periodically 
to tho lay press. The accoimt that I havo given of tlio aefivities of tlio .association 
has had to bo brief. It must not be regarded as o.xhaustivo. But if it .should servo 
to focus inlorosi on a branch of losoareh wliielt is of tlio utmost importauoo to the 
wolfaro of the country, my object aviII liavo been sorvud, for interest bogets 
sympathy <and sympathy eiicoiirageirieiit. Tin; lot of tho I'esoarch worker is often to 
rniss both lieeaiiso of flic liiglily leehnicail iiaturo of lii.s investigation and tho compara¬ 
tive infroquericy of dramatic discovories, but tlieso latter, when they come, are the 
culmination of joars of patient toil by men whoso normal is only tho sati.sfaotion 
that comes of duty conscientiously dono. Our moro enlightened ago should at least 
lend them tho oiicouragornout of f, public coiisciousrr 0 .ss of the essentially cumulative 
charactor of soicntilic discovery. 

Bmm.us Stocks of QmxiNio 

Hon. members will ho iutorostoil to hoar of a rooeiit decision taken by my Gov¬ 
ernment about tho disposal of our surplus stocks of quinino. Although piiblLo hoalth 
is a transferred provincial subject, tlio Government of India decided some time ago 
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tliat they 'should maintaiti a roserve of 150,000 lbs. of this drug in order to meet 
possible emergrtneies. The reisuit. •distressing experience of Ceylon where tho incidence 
of malaria on an unprecedented scalo last year rapidly depleted locally available sup¬ 
plies haa emphasised tho wi.sdom of tho decision. The surplus to which I have referred 
represents the stock of quiniuo in tho possession of tho Government of India over 
and above this reserve. The question of its disposal has been engaging the attention 
of my (iovornment for sonio time (tast. Considei’ing tho constitutional position wo 
wore under no obligation to disliilmto it to local Oovornments below tho prevailing 
market rates. Nevertheless in local (iovernments were offered su|)plics in addi¬ 

tion to their normal annual requiremonis at a price lower than the cost of produotion 
so that they may bo enabled to exteml ‘qniiiisalion’ of the people at a smallar cost 
than would bo incurred if this additional requirements were ohtained at current mar¬ 
ket iniefis. This S'dieme fell through mainly heeaoso local Government found tliem- 
selves unablo to buy the entire surplus stock with suflicioul rapidity even at the 
reilueed price. The Giivernmeut of India then endeavoured with the full eoiisent of 
past public Aceoiiuls Committees to sell this surplus to trade agencies not with a 
view to finaucial prolit hot in ordor to convert into easii a eommoditv for wliieh 
there was no ellectivo official demand and thus make available funds that might bo 
utilizod for sonio useful purpose of public licnelir. Tbese idl'orts not having mot with 
appreciable success it was decided recently to distribute 45,UG lbs. free to local Oov- 
errimouts, subject to the coiidifioii that Ihis amount will bo distributed free over and 
above the quantities which local Govermneuts may now be distributing at their exiieiise. 
The amount wliich is proposeil to he distributed comes to muro than half the avail¬ 
able surplus wiiich at the end of .lime last was only 7'J,<XiO lbs. and represents at tho 
current market price of (piiiiine a gift of Iks. 10 "lakhs to tho provinoe.s. It is hoped 
that the bulk of this will reach tho m.issos m the rural areas and suplemeut in tho 
field of public bealtli tho assistance that the eoiiiribulioii of one crore announced by 
tlio lion. Finance Memher duriug his last budget speech was dc.signcd to provide to- 
ward.s rural loeon.struction. 

In'dia’s FoitEUix Tii.\i>e 

You will, I think, cx|icct me lo make S'lmo mention of a matter wliich ii.articularly 
at tho present lime is of great public interest, f refer to India's foreign trade. Nine 
months ago I ventured to express some degree of cautious optimism in sjute of tlie 
disabilities under which international trade was then labouring. It is a matter for 
regret tliat world conditions will show little sign of the long awailed recovery ; on tho 
contrary yot another of our most imiiortaiit markets, namely, Italy, has heoii obliged 
to impose a system of drastic control over imports in order to protect lier foreign 
exchange positieii. Novertlu-less T feel tli.it I am jnstilied so far as India is coneHriied 
in repeating that note of optimism, India's exports of mtuehatulisc for tho first four 
montlis of the jii'eseiit trade year sliow an increase of muro than 4 and a half lakhs 
over the figures for the eorrespmidiiig period of JfiJd and tlioiigli lliey show a compa¬ 
ratively small increase of 1 and a half bikhs over last year's total i't must bo remem¬ 
bered that l'.)i!4 was marked by exeeplioual purchases' of raw cotton by .lapaii. Gn 
this one head of our trade accounts alone, namely .eottoii purcliasu by Japan, tliore has 
been a decre:i.se of over 3 aud a half erores in ithe present year. Omitting tliis excep¬ 
tional item India's export trade in other eommodilies lias improved by tliree erores in 
comparison with last year. Jlon. memheis may be iiiteie.-,led more particularly in tlie 
results of our trading with Germany and Italy—countries in whioh the most stringent 
measures of control Iiave boon imposod. In tho case of Germany our information is 
based on tho reports of our trade coramissiimer in Hamburg who' has made a critical 
examination of the German import statistics. Mr. Gupta informs ns that in tho last 
quarter of 1934 the balance of trade was against India to the extent of 2 and one- 
fourth per cent; in tho first quarter of 1935 tho balaiieo was even showing an exehango 
of goods valnud at 20 million reichinarks ; for tho second quarter of 1935 the bulanee 
has again swung in India's favour aud Germany has imported from India goods valued 
at 31 million reichsmarks against exports to India of 21 million only. Again in the 
case of Italy contrary to what might liave been expected from the new and stringent 
system of import contiol our exjiorts in the first four months of lliis year have fallen 
off by G per cent only 1 quote tlieso figures in no spirit of eomplaeoney. My Govern¬ 
ment are fully alive to the dangers with wliich the enurso of international tr.ade is 
now hoset and they will eoiitimio to watch tho situation with the most serious care. 

Before I leave this .subject mav I bring one circumstance to the notice of those 
who may have found little consolation in a comparison of tho trade figures of prede- 
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prosaion years with those of the proscat day. 1 would ask them to remumbor (hut 
world prioos of piimary coniraoditios havo falloii some 45 por cent, siuoo 1U29 and 
that values in tlieinsolvos are no true index to the variation in the quantum of trade. 

Industrial Mattkus 

I turn now to oortain industrial matters of intorost. The coal industry in particular 
has boon prominont in our thoughts in recent months. You will, I am sure, share my 
doop rogrut at the two tragic luinini; disasters which reoently occurred within a montti 
of each other ami in which ,'!l persons in all lost their live.s. The second of the.se 
accidents was, with one exception, the worst mining disaster that has occurred in India. 
In spite of all that raro and I'oresig it can do mining remains in every country in 
the world a dangerous occnii.alion and mir record in India in this mattor hitherto has 
been comparatively good. These tw.) inst disasters have each been retorroil for invofl- 
tigations to statutory courts of enquiry by the (ioveniment of Dihar and Oris.sa and I 
do not, therefore, desire to comment mvthe.r upon lliem except to say that I tru.st that 
the results of tto courts’ investigatiiins will he to indicato somo stops by whicli 
the risk of the recuii'enco of .such events tain he miiiimisod. I noted with pleasure 
the passing at your last session of the Minos (.Amendment) Act which will rednoe 
the hours of latour, will give further piolcclioii to children and will olfect a uumbor 
of other reforms. It will come into for.to in a fortnight's time and I hope that it will 
prove effectivo in increa.sing the welfare and elUciency of the miners. 

As most of jou are probably aware we havo now constituted within tho Govern¬ 
ment of India a linroau of Indi.sirial Intelligence and Research, and tho advisory 
council for this subject held receidly its first meeting in Simla. 1 am glad to say tliat 
wo havo secured the corporation ol tho iirovincial 'Governments, of the loading'States 
and of prominent nun-ofhcials on this cimiicil. 'We havo started on a small scale, hut 
it is hardly necessary for mo to einphasizo the increasing importaiico of industrial 
rosoarch and intelligenco in the advuuceraout of industry. It i.s my hope that as this 
work develops it, may prove of snl>Htauti.al assistance to Indian industriali.sts and jiarti- 
ouJarly to those who by reason of tho small scale on whiidi thoy work aro unanlo to 
undertake roswirch for thcmselvis or in lu'esout conditions to avail tlicmsolvos of 
adoqiiate export advice. 

Civil Aviation is .a subject wliicli will during tho next few years force itsolt increas¬ 
ingly u|)on us al. You will remerii jor that .•thent, a year ago we undertook an impor¬ 
tant programme of development designed primarily to bring tho main trans-India route 
and cortaiii internal routes into line with medcrii ideas. Tu order to ensure tho clo.sest 
cooperation reqidrod hctwucii the civil aviation exiierts and tho engineers tvo have 
lonnfld a S(iecial civd aviation cii-cle in the Central I’uhlic Works department to carry 
out tho programme directly. The (\stimatud cost of tiie works was Rs. 92,,57 lakhs 
and you will be interested le hoar that ord'.-rs have alre.ady heeii jilaccd for haagors 
at a total oust of Rs. 10 lakhs and fer lighliug equi|)meut at a cost of apjiroximately 
Rs. 9 and a hall l.ikhs. Progress with werks for wliich S[)ecial surveys have to bo 
made will iiatni'.illy be rather slower, hut the outlines of the ])rogramm 0 ns a whole 
aro being filled in. We aro new laced with the inirodiictiou of regular night flying 
and with a greatly increased intensily of lli.j trans-India services. These changes will 
involve certain ira|)Oi'tant adjuslmenls within (ho original programme and I ho ))0 that 
our ground organisation will he developed fast enough to meet the demands of tho air. 

A less spoctacular but not less useful hraindi id' olTicial .activity is tho administra¬ 
tion of the Road Fond. Your rosol.itiens of A|iiil 1994 iirolonged tho life of tho load 
account indohnilcly and made it ]iossiblo tor Ihe slaiiding committeo on roads to take 
a longer and jierliajis a more generous view in dualing with tho demands of tho 
provincos, A sjiecial contriindion o;' Its, -10 lakhs to the riiscrvo in tho .account was a 
most welcome addition to tlie sum availahle for distiihution, of approximately Rs. 118 
lakhs from tho reserve—this sum representing resources actually in hand pins tho 
additional resources likely to ae..uue during the o.xocution of tho works. VYo havo not 
forgotten the provinces wliicii are must ia need of hel)! for road devoloiiment and tlio 
scheme approved by tho cominitloe allows I'oi grant.s of Rs. 25 lakhs and Rs. 12 and 
a half lakhs to Assam and liihar and Orissa, ri'spectivoly. Tlio noeds of tlie now 
provinces of Orissa and Sind will he specially considered. Surveys are in progress in 
Orissa and will shortly bo uudiutaken iu 8iiid. 

You are awaro that for some tii w past my Government havo boon giving attention 
to tho development of broudeasting. .At tho last ses.sion of tlm Legislative Assembly a 
fund of Rs. 20 lakhs was erealeii. for this iiuriioso and wo are now considering to 
which of our many noods this fund should no devoted. Wo aro already erecting a 
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lar^e transmittinjj station in Doihi to broadcast pro^rammos in English and in Urdu. 
This station will, I hopo, be ready for uso bofurc tlio ond of this year. A largo 
transmitting station at Madras will certainly bo noodod and wo hope to instal now and 
powerful transmitters at the existing stations at (Jalontta and Bombay. Whether it 
will bo possible witliin tho rusourcos now at our disjiosal to in.stal four relay rocoivers 
and two aliortwavo stations to (;om|)lotu a broadoasting framowork for India as a 
whole 1 cannot yet say. A more detailed investigation of costs will be made during 
the coming winter, and a defiiiito sehomo for tho oxpoiidituro of tho sum included in 
tho fund will then bo proiiared. 

F.vll is Railway Eaunincis 

It is a matter of great disajiiiointmont to mo that tho improvement in railway 
earnings which was so wolcoino a feature of tho previous year has suffered a setback 
during tho current year, though I hopo it is only temporary. Till tho middle of 
August railway oariiings have boon about half a croro bolow those of last year and 
unless there is a change for tho bidtcr soon, tho position of Indian railways will 
again become serious. I can only add at prosent that (Jovurnmont aro fully alive to 
tho gravity of tho situation with tlioso rospoiisiblo for tlio administration of Indian 
railways in order that wliatover stops aro possible may bo taken to improvo thoir net 
earnings. 

Rkshiivk Bank ot- India 

This year has soon an imiiortaut stop forward in tlio dovoloiimont ot tho financial 
oi'ganisatiun of India. On April f last, tho Uosorvo Maiik of India camo into existence 
and assumed responsibility for the maiiagomoiit of llio curronoy amt oxcliango and for 
making tho sterling romittanues of the Govoriimont of India. The Gold Standard 
Rosorvo and the Paper (tnrrency If.osorvo wore on that date ainalgiiraatod and traiisforrod 
to tho control of tho bank. Thu bank is at present eoiitinning to issue Govornmont ot 
India ourreiioy notes in the form with wliieli the public is familiar. In due courso 
these will be replaced by the bank's owoi notes. The bank did not assume its full 
responsibilities as head of the credit organisation of India uiil.il the beginning of July, 
when tho schedulod banks were rerinired to make llieir deposits. From that date tlio 
Heasrvo Bank becamo a ceiilral bank in tho full meaning of llio term and on July 4 
declared its bank rato for tlio first lime. 

KuiiAi. DKVKi.oeMnNT Bciikmh 

In March last the legislafiiro approved of tho projiosal tliat out ot last year’s re¬ 
venue surplus, a sum of Its. IK! lakhs should he distributed to the provinces for the imr- 
iioseof improving the conditions of life in tho villages.' This action I am glad to say has 
been universally welcomed threngliont India. Its. 15 Jaklis of this grant we.re set apart 
for assisting the co-operative movement. Tho loeal governments wore invited to mako 
recommendations as to the most prolilalde, use lo wliiidi (ho balance could bo put and 
their proposals have beea scratiiiized by tlio (iovernnamt of India before thoir approval 
was accorded. A .slatemcnt has rceenlly been laiil on lliu table of this House which 
shows the objects 1o whicli the money is being devoted. The objects are various since 
they are adjusted to Hie needs of (lie dilTei-enl parts of the country. Out ot the total 
grant, over Ks. 25 lakhs will be sinoil eii village water supply and irrigation, nearly 
.Ks. 19 laklis on Scbeines foi- general improvemont in the villages, Rs. 12 laklis on the 
improvement of village roads and Rs, ID lakhs on sanitation and medical work. A sign 
of the timos is that in coi tain provinees inoiiev will bo sjicnt on arrangements for 
broadcasting instriietioii ami eiiterfainment in tho villages. My hope is that this grant 
will prove the lieginiiing' of a steady advaneo tlirougliont fiulia in improving tho condi- 
tioiLS of life in tlio villages in which iiiiio-teiiths of the population live. 

Govt, of India Act 

■ Since 1 last addressed you the G'lvornment of India Bill has received the Royal 
assent ami h.as become the Government of India Act, 19S,5. A great and difficult taiik 
has thus be.iMi completed by Parliament, after an oxpre.sslnii, direct of indirect, of the 
views of all seetioiis of the pco[iles of British India and prolonged consultation 'with 
tlio princes Of India here and in England. Views of every nature, extreme or mode¬ 
rate, advanced or cunservalivo, have lieen expresse<l. We have all sought to obtain 
tins provision or that i:i the coiistilntiou and wo liavu all somotime.s suceeodod and 
sometimes failed. It is tlio business ef men of praetioal wisdom now to forgot tho 
individual issues upon wliicli opinion has differed and to consider the sum and substance 
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of our total aoliiemnent. On snoli a considoration wo must, I think, conclude that the 
gain to India is {'I'oat. I do not, thorol'oro, on this occasion dosire to invite your attention 
to any of the partioular jjrovisions of tho Act, but I would ask you to consider two 
broad foatuies of tho now coiud.itiitioii and desii'o to give you, if I may, one word of 
advice. It is a matter of great satisfaction to mo tliat during niy Yiceroyalty there 
has been made {-ossihlo a consummation which many of tlio great i-ulers of India 
Ihrongli tho ages rlesircd to sec but did not see and which was hardly in sight wlien I 

myself took of1ii;o over four yiuirs ago. I mean that the Act for tho tirst time in the 

iiistory of India cosolidatos the udioie of India, State and British, for tho purpose of 
(iommon concern ruder a single (ioverunieut of India for tho first time, and can be¬ 
come 0110 great jouiitiy. The sci:ond broad fealuro in contrast with tins existing cons¬ 
titution is iluit the tiovernmcnt of li din under (lie new constitution will draw their auth¬ 
ority by diroot dovohition from t.lie Gs'own, just a.s this Dominion Governraonts do. 
Tliey will coase to be agents and will stand forib as full political and juristic person¬ 
alities, exorcising llio funotimi of Isis Majesty. Tlie (irst feature to which I liavo re- 
forrcHl is tlsa co isunimatiois of a;;e- losig ellos ls, not only of tho British Government 

but of all groai rulers in India, I'oiii Asolci onwards. Tho second feature is tlie 

necossary preliminary and tie,si aiigiiiy for Ibo full altaiiirnoiit by India of tho political 
charactor which the mo.st d(;velo|)ed'of his Majesty’,s dominions enjoy. My exjieriencs 
of India now (i.xlends ovei' tuo deeade.s and I have also had no inconsiderable ex- 
porienoo of tlio Iiistory and piaclii-e of political life in the other parts of tho British 
Empire It is out of tliat long and full i.'xperieiieis and out of tho genuine sympathy 
wiiich I havo evor felt foi’ iudia's poliiieai 'aspirations that I gives you this word of 
advice. Nothing is lo bo gained by 'working Ibis constitution in a spirit of mere des¬ 
truction or by till) abandonnionl. of coiistitutioiiai imitliod.s. 

Gkhat t’nrKNTi,\i.rnEK ok llEviaoi’MiiNT 

Tho now constitution contains within it great potentialities of dove- 
lopnioiit. Evei'Ythiug is to bo gained by taking iij) tJio new proffered I'ola 
of a consolidated iiidia and a full I'ditical personality and by dovolopiiig the constitu¬ 
tion till it ii, duo season sheds those liruitatioiis and restrictions which have been 
designed for tin (luriod of its growtli. T/io a/iaiidomnciit of ooiistitutional methods ha.'i 
nuvor led us arywliero in I lie past and will never lead us anywhere in the future. It 
will not be my ta.sk to iutroiliico tins new constitution nor to join with you in its 

constitufioiial and I trust liarinonious developiueiit, 

Tciuutk to ni;w Yii’kiioy' 

I shall liiuid over that task to one, who comes equipped witli great technical 
knowledge of oar new constitution, for he has himself been a buildor in the ()on.stnio- 
tion of your [lohcy, one who will J know liriiig to the sorvico of the Crown here 

full&st syriqiathy with your aspii-atioiis jiml idoiils. I fool tho greatest conlidonce that 
when hd comei, to tho stage, wliicb I havo now reached my life bore <as Viceroy, ho 
will look liaek on a period, fraught wilh great good to the fortunes of India, enriched 

by tlio same kindliness which yon will assuredly accord to him as you havo so 

generously accorded to ino. 

Your thoughts arc no doubt oci;u|ii(id, as iniiio are, by forooasfcs of tho steps by 
which and at which tho new coiistitutioii will be brought into operation. It is impossi¬ 
ble for mo at tile stage to give any indication of precise dates but as you are no doubt 
aware all brandies of my Govcniimmts and all tlie provincial Governmoiifs in India aro 
actively and iiidiastrially engaged uii tlie problems which mu.st bo solved before Uio new 
constitutions in urovinces ami at tlie cuutro cun be introdneod. \V''o siiall spare no 
efforts wbicli will enable us to iiilKiducc the new order of things at tho earliest possi¬ 
ble date. In (onformity with tliis intention tho curnmittoo appointed by hi,s Majesty’s 
Govornmont to report on the delimitation of eonstitiieucios and eoiineoted problems 
will assemblo m iSimla beforo tho end of tho pro,simt month, that is within two montlis 
of tho date of tlio Uuyal assent. Wo havo secured, ns tbu ohairmaii of that committee, 
an oloctoral aiithoiily of great emiiioiieo in Gir Daurio lliimmond, while with him will 
be associated two iadian iiiemliers wlioso (experience ns iiigh Court judges onsures that 
judicial outlook and strict imjiaitiality whicli are so essential. Tho problems which face 
the committee aro of great eomplesify but I am eonlideiit tliat tliey will prove equal to 
the task. 

In conclusion I wish to male ..in appeal which is not new but which is uppermost 
in my mind at the prosout time. No system of f’arliamentary Goveiaiment can be 
exjieoted to w ork successfully and tor the benefit of tlio people as a whole without the 
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existence of a spirit of accommodation and a willingness on the Part of all sections of 
the people to prefer the wider interests of tho whole body politic to the narrower 
interests of their own particular section. As I said not long ago, in a speech at 
Allahabad, the shadow of oommntuil strife is hanging at this time over India. It is a 
shadow of evil portent and a cause of constant anxiety not only to all Governments 
in India but to all thoughtful and irresponsible people. If India is to enter on her new 
constitution to conditions favourable to its successful devolopmonts that shadow must 
he dispelled and I would appeal to all tlioso who love this country and desire to see 
it well-governed by its own people to show a spirit of tolerance and goodwill and to 
wort for the oreation of greater friendliness among all communities. 

Ck. Law Ahiendment Bill 

On Thursday last the Legislative Assembly, to the I'egret of my Government and 
myself, refused by a m,ajority to bike into consideration tho hill to give permanence to 
tile Indian Press (Emorguiicy Powers) Act, and to certain provisions of the 

Criminal Law Amendment Act, 19112. 

I had hoped that the Assembly would share witli tlio Government tho responsibi¬ 
lity for this measure. Their refusal to do so has transferred tlio responsibility to me 
and after taking time to consider ail the implications of the action or inaction on my 
part I have decided, in discharge of my rospoiisibility for tho safety, tranquillity and 
interests of tho British India, to give the Assembly’ an ojiportiinity to consider their 
decision and the Bill will be brought hoforo that House again in a recommended form. 

The arguments for and again.st tiio Bill have already been discussed at great length 
on the floor of the Logislativo Assembly and I shall, tliBrofore, state as briefly as 
possible, my own reasons for considering tlio passage of the Bill to bo essential. We 
are on tho ove of important chaugos in tho constitution of India within the next two 
years. The primary responsibility for tho maiiitenanoo of peace and good Government 
in the provinces will bo transferred to Mini.stor.s, responsible to tho legislatures. I 
consider it my imperative duty to use such powers and possess to secure that that 
transfer takes place in tho most favourable oonditious possible to tlie stability and 
success of these new Governmonts. 

Dangerous subversive movements are still active in tho country. Communal unrest, as 
I have already said, is unfortunately a more serious danger than for many years past. 
The experience of ail local (iovernincuts has been that the provisions of this Bill give 
them powers who aro oll'cctive in keeping these movements in chock and in prevent¬ 
ing the publication of incitumoiits to communal disseiLsion. They aro imanimons in 
considering the retention of these powers essontial. I am my.solf satisfied that they are 
right and tliis I would be failing in my duty if I did not use my special powers to 
securo tliat those Governmonts liavo thuso powers during the remainder of the prosont 
constitution and tliat the new Govennneuts shall also liave thorn wlien they take over 
the rest of Government. And now I leave you gentlemen to continue your labours of 
this present session and to do so witli full conlidonco that you will continue to main¬ 
tain the traditions and dignity which havo always cliaraoteriscd the proceedings of 
our Legislative Chambers. 

Repeal of Cuiminal Law Amend. Act 1908 

J7lh. SEPTEMBER ;—Tho Assembly motto-day in order to discuss non-offlcialbusi¬ 
ness. The discussion adjourned from tho Delhi session was resumed on Mr. P. Das’s 
Bill to repeal tho Indian Criminal Law Araemlniont Act, 1908. 

Sir N. N. Sircar { Law Monihor) who on the previous occasion spoke for two 
and a half hours, continued his speech and said that on the last occasion he referred 
to 56 oases, which niimhor raiglit liave increased, in whicli rospon.sible Congressmen, 
including members of tho Congro.sss Committee, were convicted of violent crime. This 
proved conclusively tliat a largo mimhor of associations, including Congress organiza¬ 
tions, wero nominated by mon wlio believed in violence, thougli they found it expedi¬ 
ent to sail under the flag of uon-violouco Ju-st as Cliinose pirates often used the Red 
Cross flag. Bk Nripondra dealt witli the niicstiou of poroontago of violent crime and 
said that this was not so small as Mr. Ohanasyam Gupta thought. In tlio Chittagong 
case the actual raiders wore probably a hiindrod or two hundred. He read extracts 
from tho evidenco of tho loader of the conspiracy in order to show that, besides the 
Congress Committee, organizations of physical culture of volunteers and of women 
wero part of the terrorist organization aiid the number involved by reason of tho 
intense activity of the Congress at Chittagong could safely be put at several thousands. 
The other instances were the Chochua ‘hat’ case in Midnapore and the recent inter-pro- 
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vicial case tried at Aliporo. Continuing, the Law Memboi' said that it had been stated 
that repression could not remove terrorism. No one assorted that it could nor that tha 
substitution of executive for judicial judgment was a trifling matter. But if repressive 
law was an abomination it was tho result of coin[ieliiiig necessity. Those who had no 
faith in the oxeoutivo, but had unlimited conlidenee in court, found it convenient to 
ignore tlie findings of the court. That cla.ss of papers was a limb of the conspiracy and 
through tho cult of violonoe had roiwhed tho people oven in tho remote parts of the 
province, Mr. A. C. Dutt luul .stated that terrorism was duo to hunger for freedom 
and bi-ead. The Law Member a.stcd whothor similar hunger did not exist elsewhere, 
whether Madras, Bombay and other provinees wore llowing witli milk and lioney. (Mr. 
Joshi ; There is no permanent settlement there). The leader of tlio Opposition had 
warned them that if criminal law eoutiiiued there was a probability of civil disobe¬ 
dience being launched. The Law Member eoiisidei'ed. tli..it as a much lessor evil thau the 
certainty of aiiacliy and chaos if the law was replaced, lie charactorised Mr. Desai’s 
speech tho other lUy as remaiuing high up in tlie air and never coming down from 
it to the hard realities of tho world in whieli tlioy lived, Tho Law Member ended by 
appealing to the House to reject Mr. li. Das’s Bill. 

Mr. Shamtal said that he as a former defence counsel in con.spiraoy caso.s proposed 
to give instances from judicial records to show iiow tho spocial powers giveu 
to the Governmenl wore abused, bow evidence wa.s fabricated by tJio ))olico, and how 
titles were confened on the police and tho magi,si racy liy the Buvernment. When 
the Lahore eonspiiacy case wa.s [iroecoding tho approvers'said that they wanted to be 
taken out of tho custody without which fliov could not give out tho facts. An applica¬ 
tion was made to tho Jligh Court ’asking for orders for their removal from police 
custody, but tho Governmout, in oxeieiso of their special powers, issued an order de¬ 
claring the Fort, ia which aj)[)i'overs were kept, as a jail, thus dctcatiiig tha object of 
tho defence applic.ition. Mr. Shamlal inulti|)lied instances where he alleged tho C. I. 1). 
and tho magistracy wore involved in committing prejury and forgery and declared that 
such officials would surely abuse the simcial powers. ' Ho reminded tho House of tha 
statement of tho accusod in the Laliore cousinracy ease, namely, that thuy vvero deter¬ 
mined to become toroiists only after they saw a I’ulico (Superintendent himself deal 
lathi blows on L.,ila Lajpat Itai. (Voice .Shamo !), Mr, Shamlal said that terrorism 
was duo to British domination an.l exploitation and when tJio latter ceased tho 
former would. 

Mr. N, Bardoloi narrated his o.vpcrinccs in As.sani, whoro ho said anthoritios thom- 
solvos had practised violence in many casc.s. Terrori.sm in Bengal wa,s duo to con¬ 
tinued repression and suppression piiictisod by Oui aii!liorilio.s and their attempt to pit 
class against clas.s. Mi, Bardoloi had not jinished wlicu tho .lloiLso adjourned. 

Iniuax ComiG Bii.u 

18th. SEPTEMBER Oflioial birsimas was tran.sactod in tho Assembly to-day. 
Sir ZdfaTuUa Khan introduced a Bill to provide for tho creation of a fund for the 
promotion of tho cultivation, mauufactnro and sale of Indian coffee. 

OlLlBie OWICIAL 

Sir N. N. Sircar iutroducod a Bill (o reraovo certain doubts and validate curtain 
proceedings of tlio Allahabad Bigh ( ourt. This .Bill was called .liibbulpore and Chatis- 
garh Divisions Divorce Proceedings Validation Bill. Four tJovernmont measuros were 
thou jiassed. They wore Ceiiti'ul Provinces Court Act .Ammidmcnt Bill, Indian Army 
Act Amendment Bill, and I’rovincial Insolvency .Act Amendment Bill. 

In WAN Motou Vehicles Bill 

Discussion w'as then taken uji of the bill to amond Indian Motor Veliiclos Act. Mr. 
Lalchand Navalrai suggested a select committee, wliicli motion was supported by 
Mr. Sri Prakash. 

P.AVMENT OK AVaOKS BilL 

Mr. B, G. Mitohi ll inrormed tbal tlio Covoriimcnt had decided to t.ako up discu¬ 
ssion of the Payment of Wages Bill on the coimiicuccment of tho Delhi session with 
a view to fully consider the amcudiiicnls fabled by suveial members and also certain 
opinions in tlio meanwhile on important changos mado in tho Select Committee. The 
Tariff Board’s repoit on the omiuiry' into tho claim of Alossrs. if. M. Pate! and Com¬ 
pany, Bombay for reotiticatioii of tariff iuciiuality in respect of manufacture of shuttles 
IS published. Tho Board have found tho claim to bo uusubstantiatod and tho Govern¬ 
ment of India accept this Huding, 
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Mr. Asaf Ali moved reteronce of the Bill to a Select Committee. He complained 
that certain princi[)los had been adopted in the Bill, which were unknown to juris¬ 
prudence. 

Coffee Ce.ss Bii.l 

Sir Zufrullah Khan introduced tho Coffee Ce.ss Bill and said that it was non- 
controvcrsial and was beiiif;' iotroiluoed because n preponderating majority of growers 
favoured tlio proposal wlii(;h also bad tho sujiport of tho Govcriiments of Madras, Coorg, 
Mysore, Truvanooro and Cochin. 

Indians i.n ZAizinut, 

Pandit Qovindballahh Bant moved : “This Assomhly recommends to the Oovernor- 
Goiieral-in-Couiicil to taJio all ellVctive steps in tJio interests of and to vindicate the 
position of Indian nationals seltled in Zanzibar.” 

He said that the history of Indians overseas had beon one of nnrolieved agony, 
harassmunt and humiliation and bad been particularly marked in the countries included 
in that pretentious I'uiilvotuism the “British Commonwealtii.” The Indians had gone 
abroad on being iiivil.ed and actnatiid by motives of oxtending their spboi'o of influence 
to build railways or to acriuire iiiaritiino places. They bad never (lemandcd resorva- 
tion.s or commercial safeguanis. In Zanzibar they had sotlled at tho invitation of the 
Sultan. Tho Indians evei'ywliere wiu'o in a minority, lie quoted G.xtonsively from 
what ho desoriboil as Mr. Moiion’s Itepoi t, written in an inimitable stylo, depicting the 
oonditions of Indians in Zanzibar and the personnel of the Clove Growers Association 
none of whom was a clove grower, and which was bossed by one Mr. Bartelv, who bad 
unsuccessfully competed with tiidiaiis in tho clove e.xiiurt trade. Tlio Zanzibar decrees 
were detinitely raciui. lie did not doubt that Government of India iuwi beon doing 
their best, but asked what the liest mo.ant. 

8ir Qirija Bajjjai felt glad that generally on the qno.stioii of Indians overseas there 
wag always agreoinent between the Govei’nm'eut of India and (ho peoiilo. While agree¬ 
ing that the Bill was regarded as racial and while assuring that the Government of 
Iniiia would press the Indian point with a view to jirotect Indian interests, Sir Uirija 
Sankor could not see bow they could prevent the Zanzibar Government from taking 
action under the deci'ea. ' ' 

The resolution which the Ooverninont hud accojited was pas.sed without being chal¬ 
lenged, Tho House then rose tor Lbo day. 

til'ETTA EaUTIIQUAKE IniJIIIUV 

19tb. SEPTEMBER Mr. P. N. Kmnarasiraiui Pnjn toao to move tho following 
resolution to-day ; “That a committee, consisting of ollicials, and iiou-olTLoial,s, bo forthwith 
appointed in order to iiivestigalc ami report as to wbetber tlio situation arising put of 
the recent earthquake in Briti.sh Beliicliistan, and particulai'ly in tJio town of Qnotta, 
has been properly handled, particularly as regards the search for tho rescue of the 
living, wounded and buried, salvage of jiropeil.y and iransfurouco of the wounded and 
injured outside tlio affected area.” 

Tho mover fully appreciated tho valualilo wuik dono liy tiio authorities in Quetta, 
hut pleaded that that could not allow fecling.s of public gratitude to blind them to rumours 
.and allegation.? made after tho eartliqiuike. He reforred to cui'tain allegations and com¬ 
plained that tho answer.? given in tho Assoinhly to questions did not satisfy^ the public. 
Ho asked why men of public emiiiencc as Mr. Gandhi had not hoou permitted to visit 
Quetta, especially as tiie Govermnent and the public wore bonetittod by help given 
by Gongres.s leaders like Mr, liajeudra Prasad in the Bibar disaster only last year. 

Mr. O. E. P. 'I'ottvnham^ Army fciccretary, said tliat the mover wished by tho re¬ 
solution to restore public conlideucc. The speaker felt that tbero was no need to restore 
eontidoneo in the matter and added ; “Ton eaimot get away from tlio fact tliiat the real 
object behind this resolution is to endoavonr to bring tiio Ooverninont into discredit 
by suggesting tliat they were actuated by racial and political considerations. It is no¬ 
thing short of monstrous to make such a suggestion.” -(Applause). Speaking on be¬ 
half of the army, Mr. Tottenham said tliat ho liad hoped tliat tho magiiiiicent conduct of 
General Karslako and the troops would Iciul to bettor feeling and better understanding 
between the people of India and the army maintained to [irotect tliem in times of 
danger. Mr. Tottenham said that net a shml of evidence was iiroducod to justify that 
charge. Mr. Tottenham next gave the House the evidence revealed by the e.xcavations. 
Between Juno and August tiOO corpse.? had been discovered. Of these 117 were in the 
civil lines of whom ali except three Avere found in tho bods. As regards 500 found in 
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the oity only eight were found oiitsuio thoir hoiisos. This evidence proved conclusively 
that ninety i)or (;ent. of the jieoplo had died immodiataly. Ho had full records of the 
heroic deeds of the British .and Indian soldiers. 

Mr. Tottenham contended that it was e.isy for armchair critics to bo wise after the 
event. Tlio vvate.r Bujjply did not fail, the laiilway did not fail, epidemic did not occur, 
but those were possibilities whicli lluiieral KarslaivO iiad to face and ho was right in 
taking every .step (o prevent fiirtlior loss ot life. Mr. Tottenham charactei'isod the 
resolution as misguided, raisconeoived and uncalled for. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai^ speaking irom personal experience, quoted a telegram from 
the A, (.1. G. who liad refused liini permission to visit Quetta on .lune 3 and also 
refused to excavate the buiMiug of Ins relative. Trainloads of peo[)lo left ICai'aohi for 
Quetta on May 31, but wore hold vip at Mild, lie moutioned the oiiiuion of a Dewan 
Bahadur in Querta that Mir Norman Cater, if given a free liand, would have allowed 
voluutoers but the military liandieappod him. The speaker wanted an enquiry 
whether tlie treops wore adequate ; whether the time allowed was adequate and 
whether tlio rescue work w.'is stopped prematurely. While ho praised the Englishmen, 
and women, tlio N, W. R. and the postal authorities for individual acts lie felt that the 
Government had tdiiudcred, 

Mr. Acheson. Roroign Hocretary, d d not agree that any good would come from an 
etiquirjn The House liad heard nothing liut snspieious allegation from tlio hogiiiuing to 
the end without a slired of evidence in siqiport. The Government wa.s asked to accept 
tlie^ position of an accused before oven a “jiiimu facie” case had been established 
against them. The Goveriimout eoiild not accept the resolution, rea.sonablo though it 
might appear to too unthinking mind. Tlic (Joveriimont had really nothing to conceal 
and regarding vliat tliey did for tlio evacuation of the sick and tho wounded from 
Quetta. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Tksai^ winding up tlio case for tho Op[iosition, said tliat the resolu¬ 
tion had boon drafted by himself though by ballot: it fell on Mr. Raju’s lot to move it. lie 
felt that the Government had read too much into it. It contained no chargu and no 
insinuation. Why tlien did tho (.lovornmunt memliers talk like an aoousod. Was. that 
the caso^ of a guilty oonsoienco V It bad boon the praclioo of the Govornment to hold 
an enquiry after every groat disa.slor like a famine so that its lessons would bo lear;it 
foi; tho future, Thereforo tho resoluti .in did not coiidotnn tho soldiers or tlio authorities. 
If, the GovonimonI had a good case, they would ho able to satisfy tho coramittco. All 
pci.ssiblo assistauci) would have hecu given and no error of judgment could havo 
occurred. “Hut rliose vvho excuse the aselves aeciise tliein.solves. Mr, Bliulabhai Dosai 
asked wliother ^ this was u fael, wlicthor si.x-thou.sand soldior.s were onough for the 
AV;Ork of oxtrie.ating twenty-si.x tlumsai d. .At that, time voluntary lielp should have 
been t.akon. “.Even sixty thousand coiilil liave worked {iqiplauso), .People of Sliikarpur 
had actually cliaitenat a train with men and i.torcs, but the train was cancelled and 
the soldiers were diverted to salvaging properly in the civil linos and tho cantonnient, 
Mr. Hesai asked whether soldiers sliould not have iii'eii used fur a number of days in 
excavating human lives instead of digging out cliiiiawai'e, even if thei'o was a chance 
of saving one soul (apiilavise). This diversion of the soldior.s was grossly an, atj’oeious 
act, Thu true issue was whether more nnui eon Id not Imvo been saved, whether all 
available resources had been used for a hig;hcr inirpose ami tho saving of Imraan Jife. 

Sir Tienry Craik vigorously cqqiosed tlio resnlutinn. Gu all occasion wlien the 
worst .disa.ster Jiad occurred with such terrible suddeniuass resulting in stark ' Jiorror, 
they shoqld have expected a resohitioii of sympathy to tho siilTorers and a single-mind¬ 
ed desii'e to provide comforts lor Ihem, Imieod, the disaster liad caused the sympathy 
of tlio whole ot the civilised vvojld, and called for admiration, but the Opposition Jmre 
was out to di.scrt)dil the Govermiiunt and destroyed the Government’,s prestige, in 
trying to exploit even flio eartbqnaku to political advaiita.ge on tho basi.s of, unfounded 
I'uraours and distortion ot facts, Keganiing' the oxclusion of political leaders, Bir Honry 
Craik pointed out tlnit Mr. (.landiii did not apply till .Juno 8 and ov'ou if pormission 
wpro given, tho relief party could not have arrived till thy eloventh and liouoo of no 
use. Mr, Rajeodra J'rasad never made any suggestion that ,lio should go, to QiigHa 
liimsolf, but merely said that a relief party should bo allow'cd to go thuro. 

Chaudhuri Sir Zafruilah Khan i i winding up tiui dchato announced on behalf of 
the Government : “Tlio Govenmient ais' not prepared (o agreo to an enquiry, but' are 
ready to agreo to api'Qiiitmnnt of an ai.lvisory or consultativo ooramittue to assist the 
authorities with regard to (a) tlii.i salvage of proiierty and (b) questions connected with 
the resettlement of tlio civil population. Tue Government aro further prepared to 
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extend the facilities to parties of members of the Assembly who may wish to visit 
Quetta (af^laiise). 

The Congress side moved for olosnre which on division was rejected by 67 votes. 

Sir Cotoasji Jehangir .said that tlio re.sohition contained dirty iusinnation against 
the Army. Ho had never had the misfortime to hoar a more atrocious speech than, that 
delivei-ed by tho leader of the O()))osition. It was unworthy of him and unworthy of 
the occasion. Tho resolution oontainod malicious insinuation against the British and 
Indian troops and the apoakor would be no party to it. 

Mr. Amg strongly protested against tho manner Sir Cowasji had attacked Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai. It was mi.schievon.s. Ho only hopod that Sir Cowasji would regret 
it in a calmer moment. Mr. Bhulabhai had nevor meant to doubt tho heroism of tho 
Army, but his chief complaint was tliat roscuo work was stopped on June 2 (official 
benches June 7). 

Dr. Ziauddin explained how difficult It was to oxpoct anyone to bo alive after three 
days dying nndor the debris. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub vigoi’Ously opposed tlin ro-sohition and dem.anded praise for 
British and Indian SQldier.s, wlio reiidorod service daring tho eartliquako at the risk of 
their own lives. 

Pandit O. B. Pant considered it unfair for tho Govornment to iraagino that the 
Congress were trying to exploit tho eartliquako for (lolitical advantage. 

The House tlien divided and tlie resolution was lo.st by 0.1 to 57 vota.s amidst loud 
cheers. The House then adjourned. 

lNnO-.BlIRMA. TuimwAL Uee'ort 

20th. SEPTEMBER ■—Sir James Oriqg moved to-day tho consideration of the report 
of the Indo-Burma Tribunal. 

Mr. Nixon explained at length tliu entire caso as he had boon associated with this 
question. Ho said that the l.hirma Government iiad asked for “a nontral and impartial 
Tribunal” in order to deal with tho questit.m, jirohably on tlie ground that they 
wished thoraselvos and tlm Oovornincut of India to .bo p!a<;ed in a position of 
equality. The Itound Table Conforenco napor.s fcontomplatod association with tlie 
Tribunal of the morabors of tlio Standing Finance' Committee, but tho J. P. C. report 
omitted reference thereto. AVliatover tho reason for this omission the fact was that 
when the Tribimal was sot up tho old Assembly was about to die and the new 

Assembly would not have liked the old raembors of tlio Standing Committee to be 

associated with tho Tribunal and tlio now Committoo could not havo been elected 
until February. As regards tlio lii.stoi-ical approach Mr. Nixon showed how tho 
method, firstly, of analysis of tho debt, and, secondly, of tho debtor and croditor had 
created insuperable diffloultios in arriving at a settlomeut. In this connection he 
criticisod tho Congress Committee’s report. IIo said linally that they had decided 
that tho only method was tho dissolution of partnership so well known to lawyers. 

Mr. Oauba, Mr. B. T)as and Mr. Mathradas Vissanji moved various other 

motions propo,sing to reject tho Tribiinar.s report, 

Mr. Gauoa said that Mr. Nixon’s excellont address missed tho main issue namely 
the Tribunal’s report. Tho Tribunal did not consist of o.xperts. It was constituted 

behind the back of India and Burma and had no coulidonoe of and was a fraud 
committed on the two countries. In a matter liko this, tho historical approach was 
the proper course as had been adopted by tlie Congre.ss Committee. Mr. Gauba 
said that the tribunal did not give reasons for lixing soven and a half percent ratio 
between India and Burma and their procedure regarding debt and mode of payment 
also was wrong. What was worso was that loans would horoafter be securod from 
the revenues of India alone, though they were raised on tho soourity of India and 
Burma. Such a procedure was unknown in constitutional history. Ho finally said 
that Burma had been separated boeadso British Iraperiali.sm wanted it. 

Mr. B. Das said that India liad no contidouoo in tho tribunal as it represented 
Britain only and Britain had a stake in tho financial solvency of Burma. Burma had 
enjoyed full benefit of tho customs and exeiso. So fictitious an adjustment of 
Burma's present contribution to the Central finances to oiglit per cent was entirely 
wrong. Mr. Das insisted that Burma .should p.ay part of tho expenses of the India 
Office and a full sliaro of tJio debt pensionary charges. 

U. Thein Maung uphold tho view of the Finauco Committoo of the Burma 
Council and said that there should bo no burden or liability on Burma who had till 
now paid India 167 croros in tho shape of surpluses, 'As regards the ratio, if 
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calculatod on tUo basis of rovonuo, it workod at fonc por coat, on the basis of 
population five por cent and on tlio ccotiomio btisis six and a half per cent. 

Mr, Mathradas Viaanji said that Mr. Nixon had complained of tlio indilforonoo of 
tho pnblio to Ids report. Whoa ho wanted it in Bombay it was not available. The Tribii- 
ual was oontinuod in diroot op])ositio:i to tho opinion of tho Indian legislature. Official 
reprosontation in such a ease was not pnough. If non-official representatives wore 
hoard, tho oonolusiona of tho Tribunal would have botsn materially dilforent. 

_ Dr. Ziauddin also took tho view that tho historical aspect of the case should deter- 
mitio tho question of decision. Tbo question of allocation of military oxponditure must 
also bo decided along witli tlie ratio and thoro must bo a guarantoo for payment of 
India’s debt, either throngii tlio control of Burma’s currency till tho dobt was raised or 
hy making IJritain stand surety. Tlio dohato was not concluded when the House adjourned. 

CoFi'UK Cess Dili. 

23rd. SEPTEMBER When the Assembly mot .to-day Sir Zafrullah moved for 
consideration of tho Colf'oo Goss Bill and said that though tho bill provided a duty of 
rupee one per cent it was not jiroposod to imp')so more' than a duty of annas eight in 
tlio boginnin;'. The |U'ocuods of tho duty will ho devoted for propaganda outside India. 
Tho bill also provided for appointment of a Coss Gominittoo. Continuing, Sir Zafrullah 
said that ho could not say oxaetly how many momlior.s of tho proposed committoo 
would bo Indians and hovv many Kiiropoans, hut cousidoring the fact that there were 
raoro Indian (ilautors and they'iiad a largo area under plantation _ there should ho a 
largo mimbor of Indian ropresontation on tho coramiftoo which might reach fonrteon 
against six Enroiioans. Ilia own view wa.s that Indian reprosontation would not be 
lo.ss than twelve as against eight Enmpoans. 

Pandit Nilakantha Dus mov'od tliat tlio Bill bo circulated for eliciting opinion 
thoroon by .January l.h. IIo said that tho (lovonimont’s own statistics showed that 
ooffoo planting had iucroasod very Little during tho last fiftoon years and thoro was 
not mnoh scope for futuro expansion. 

Mr, Alilhijan said that tlio coll'oo iiulnstry liad boon going downhill. Tho Bill mo- 
misod a solution and the lloiise should reject tho arguments of Mr. Nilkantha Daa 
who was opposed both to tea and coll’oo drinking, lie did not think that any 
sootion of the Honso slmred ttioso view.s. Voicos—“Wo do.” (Lauglitor). Mr. Milligan 
assured that no coH'en plaiitei' had raadu fabulous wealth. Ho knew from the oxporienco 
of tea propag.anda tluit the masses :ii tho soiitli drank coll'eo and wore paid oolfee 
monoy hy thoso vdio engaged their services, Nimity-oight por oont of the ooJfoo-grow- 
ors supported tho proposal for tlic Cess Comm if toe. 

Mr. DeSouza, speaking on heh.alf of tlio colTeo-growors, asked the House whether 
they would bo indiU'oront to tlio industry in wliieli was invested ten crores of rupees 
of wliich more th.iii a half was linlian capital and wliicli jirovidod employment to one 
hundred thousand. It also liulped India’s trade lialanco by exporting two crores worth 
of oolfee. 

Mr. A. Chattiar said that lie would not press tho motion for a Soloct Committoo if 
guarantee was giv-ni tliat tin; provincial gnvornmonts’ nominees on the Cess Committeo 
would bo Indians. 

Sir ZafaruUak Khan^ Commerce Memlier, replying to the debate said tliat ho did 
not drink alcohol or eod'eo and liad had a good deal of .sympatliy with tho point of 
view of Pandit Nilakaiitlia Das ant Mr. Ayycngar, but it was impossible for tliroo 
sane men to convert tlio wlioie insane woil'l to (lioir viow. (Laughter). Ha g.avo ligiircs 
to show how tho oxjioi’ts to the United Iviiigduni had como down to a third during 
tho past four years and to Prance down to a iialf. The industry was not in a flourshing 
condition and as a result of tlie cess tho small iilaiitor would boiiofit oven more than 
tlio bigger planter. 

Tile House rejected both Pandit Nilakaiitlia Das’s motion for circulation and Mr. 
Chetty’s for iSoloct Committoo and took tlio Bill into considoration, 

V. Thein Maunq moved an amendment proposing tlio inclusion of Burma in the 
schemo. U. Theiii Maung’iS ainmidmont was rejected. 

Sir Zafarullah Khan assured tho mover that it was not with a view to playing 
a trick on Burma tliai sho was oxcUideil from tlie ojieration of tho Bill. 

Tho Bill was then passed. 

A Divoiicn Bill (contd.) 

Sir N. W. Sarnar next movoil consideration of tho .rubbnlpnr Chliattisagarh Divisions 
(divorce proceedings validation) Bill which propo.sos to remove doubts and validate 
certain procoodingii of tlio Allalmbad High Court. 

16 
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4/r. Sriprahaa moved roforonco to a Select Committoo. The motion was defeated. 
The Bill was being proceeded with clause by clause when Sir N. N. Sircar said that 
the leader of the opposition had montioned certain points which might require an, 
amendment of clause two. The matter was accordingly postponed. The House then 
adjourned. _ 


REPEai OP CniMiNAL Law Amend. Act 1908 (contd.) 

24th. SEPTEMBER :~-The Assembly met to-day in order to continue the debate 
on Mr. S. Das’a Bill to repeal the Criminal J^aw Amondment Act, 1908, and to consider 
other non-official Bills. 

Mr. N. O. Bardoloi, supporting tho Bill, said that the laws wore being abused in 
Bengal by the Executive and the Police. 

Sir Henry Craih, Homo Member, rose to contradict “certain ox parto and wrong 
statements." Mr. Sham Lai’s spoooii, ho said, contained misroj)resontanons and distor¬ 
tion of facts and he liad grossly exaggerated the charges against officials. Mr. Sham 
Lai had said that the terrorist movement in tlio Pimjah started after the assault on 
Laia Lajpat Eai on October 13, 1928. 

Mr. Sham Lai interrupting;—“It was the statoraent of tho approver.” 

Continuing, Sir Henry said that tlio -approver reforrod to was Tndarpal, who had 
plotted murder and who was now undergoing transportation for life and who, in order 
to save his own skin, had implicated lus own associates. That was tho source of in¬ 
formation of his hon. friend,—(Langhtor). Tlio lion. Member had forgotten two terrorist 
acts—tlio bomb explosions during Diisserah in 1926 and in 1928, Had tho Hon. mem¬ 
ber not grasped the facts, Sir Henry asked, that long before 1928, Bhagat Singh’s 
gang wore in existence and that this very gang wore tlio direct descendants of tho 
gang which had committed a dacoity in the Hinted Provinces in 1925 ? 

Proceeding, tho Home Member said that the second promise of Mr. Sham Lai’s 
speech was that on October 13 Lala Lajpat Kai had boon assaulted by tho police at 
Lahore. An enquiry was hold by a senior official of tho Punjab, who found that the 
crowd had deuboratoly placed ])olitioal loaders at the head in order to force their 
way through the police harrier. Tho crowd came into contact with the police and a 
sergeant was knocked down. The crowd ivero imslicd back and a lathi struck Lala 
Lajpat Rai who however was not hurt. (Mr, Sliam Lai : “A deliberate lie,)” Con¬ 
tinuing, Sir Henry Oraik said that Mr. Sham Lai liad narrated the incident relating 
to the approver being kept in custody. Tho a]iprovcr was detained in the fort, for, 
being a member of a dangerous (;ang,'iic was fiahlo to be killed at any moment or 
induced to retract his statement to tlio polico. Tho (lefciioo in tho conspiracy ease had 
made an application to the trihiiiial for his tr.anster to the judicial look-np. Ho was, 
accordingly, transferred to jail after special nrfaiigenieiits for his detention in safety 
had been made. Bir Honry added tliat the conspiracy c.aso in tho Punjab was con¬ 
nected with six slmiiltamioiis tcrroi'ist outrages. This conspiracy stood unparallolod 
in the history of terrorist crime in India in its revolutionary ingenuity. Two polico 
officers had been killed, two wounded and one was idinded for life, and‘yet Mr. Sham 
Lai called it a “fabricated case.” (Mr. Sliam Lai : “Fahiioatod e-videnco.”)' 

Sir Henry Oraik maintained that Mr. Sham I..al hail omitted to toll tho Honso 
that an overwhelming majority of the accused were eonvicteii in tlio case, and that 
the Court had declared that tho m.agistratos and police had not iraiilicated innocent 
persons or mado any forgeries (apjdaiiso). Mr. Sham Lai had alleged, declared Sir 
Henry, that 76 per cent of tlio police and 0. I. I), -woro corrupt and liad committed 
forgery and perjury. This, remarked tho Homo Member, was fantastic, and it was 
inoorroot to say that any police officer was promoted or had received a little becauso 
of tho case. “Let not those who live in glass liouscs throw stones at others” the Homo 
Member added. 

After a certain statement by tho flomo Momhor, Mr. Satymurlhi raised a point of 
order that no memher could make a personal charge against anotlier and this was 
uphold by the president. Sir Henry Oraik responded that serious allegations had 
been made against liim, and ho was only sjieaking in solf-dofonco. 

Continuing, tho Home Member road a lottor from a friend who, he alleged, had 
written to Mr. Sham Lai (who had acted as counsel in the case) making certain 
allegations. 

Mr. Sham Lai was he.ird to s.ay : “Tho man was prosecuted for giving false 
evidence and the case w.as withdrawn by the Crown. (Uppo.sition; “Shame. Bhamo.” !) 

Mr, Satyamurlhi asked if a memher could make such personal eharges and in¬ 
sinuations, and a ruling was sought by several members. 
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TIio President ui'f’'od tlio mimilicrs not to be disordorly and said that a pei'Sonal 
charge conld not ho made by one member against another. But a mombor was por- 
fuotly entitled to dofoiid himsulf and to say tliat member had made reckless charges 
without ovidonce. 

Sir Henry Craik, coutiiming, said that Karamdin, one of the witnesses, had ad¬ 
mitted to court that ho had boon asked to commit projury. The reason why tlio 
Govornmout did not produce ovidimee against thu dotonco eouns(!l for alleged profes¬ 
sional misconduct was that the cxm, which had already jtrocooded for such length of time 
at tlio cost of a larger sum, would ho eonsiderahly didayud as the trial would havo 
to ho gono through again wilh new dofonco conn.sol. Continuing, Sir Henry Craik 
said that if the kind of ease tUo Congress liad was made out by Mr. Sham Lai 
then it was a V'cry poor case, indeed, (tdlicial applaii.so.) 

Mr. Amarcnira Nath Ghatterje,; said that Iho cult of the bomb had been givon 
birth to by the Govoriirnent’s pol cy and ho reCuso'.l to call these men murderers. IIo 
claimed that Mi-. Oamihi’s imn-vioh ut movement hail changed the minds of the youths 
of Bengal, lie then read extiaels from the Midnaiiore .Inquiry Committee’s report, 
|)re,sided over b.v Mi-. ,J. N, Iknai, in order to .show that the Government wore to blame. 
So long a.s tiiofio laws, ho said, stulliliod the Statute Book, tlioro would be no 
ooneiliation, 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said the Govornrnmd. oftou (iroatod a scare, and obtained 
support of the Logislatiiro for such acts, uliieh in reality wore for the .suppression 
of national lifo. The A.ct of IDGS was pernicious in its oiierations and atrocious in thu 
work it did. Even associalions for prayers had boon doclarod unlawful. Tho words 
“assist in tho oiierations ot any sueli association” had been put to uses to which even 
tho courts of luw had bocomo asiuiuioJ. 'I'ho speaker referred to a moeting announced 
to bo held under the uusjiiccs ot Gie Bombay Congress Committee, which had been 
dcularod uiilawiul and said that a iiowspaper of inodorato porsuations published a report 
that tho mooting would lio held w lilo the Ooinmissioner’,s notification banning tho 
meeting was also published in the same issue, ret tho editor ot the paper had boen 
brought undor the operations uf this .Act for “assisting tho o)iorations of an unlawful 
assooiatiou.” Proceeding, Mr. Desai referred to tho jiursonal cliarges brought 
against Mr. Sluim i.al by tie Homo Member, and said that it was _ an 
abuBo of tlia privilege of tlio tfmiso. Eiit(>riii,g an orapliatio protest ^ against 
the action of 8ir .Ileiii'y Craik, Mr. Desai said that if tlio Opposition had 
used some siicli doomiieut against llio Uoino Mornbor, tho latter would 
have protested against it as infamous. Tim Homo .Member had .said that tho Govorn- 
mont did not tako any action against Mr. Bliam l/il iii order to save oxponsos. Tho 
fact of tlic maiter was tliat in tliis ease the jiul.go Imd comjiliraontod counsel on both 
sides on jiroseiding tlio case wit.li a mastery uf detail and with a fairness. (UnofRcial 
choors.) As for the Act ilsuif, Mr, Desai said that it dosorvod to dio booauso it was 
dotrimont to tho national cause. 

Mr, U. Das brielly reijliod and the IIoiiso, by 05 votes to 60, carried the motion 
for consideration, amid non-ol'licial chuor.s. 

Tho consideration of the Bill, clause l>,y clauso, was then taken and clause 2 was put. 

Mr. P. J. Griffiths said that Ihc .speeches of Mr. A, N. Cliatterjee and Mr. Bardoloi 
wore only meant to vilify the Guvuriimeiit. Dim of them had stated that _ tho Govern- 
mont know wtiOU tlio Dacca coinnuiiial riots would Ihire up, and in .spite of this no 
warnings had boon issued, lie (Mr. GriiriLhs) was living in the bazar itself and had 
the Government known uf (he all’air Giey would liavo warned him and ho woidd have 
immediately loft liis bungalow. Then tho jioli :c, continued tho speaker, wore accused 
of inactivity wheu tlic riot was in'ocoediiig. Thu total length of tho polioo at Dacca, 
which had 50 miles of reads, wms 200 iiieii, or tour men for ono milo of the road. 
Itioting broke out in everv localit'’, flow (ben could four mou control tho situation 
in a milo-long locality V The Assam mcraher had_ askod what were tho European 
community lioiug at that time, cont.iuucd Mr. (.iriPTiths. Almost without oxooption 
every non-official Eiiroiican.s in D.issa or in the neighbouring towns offered himself as 
special police constables (Ol'llcial aiiplauso). 

The mombor had .said tliat noii-oflicial .Europeans had assaulted many Congressmen 
and had asked if any Congrcssniaii was convicted for assaulting Europeans. His (t.he 
spealcor’s) reply was in tho al’lirm..itivo. Thoro wei-o 189 such oases. Lastly, said Mr. 
Griftttlis, Mr. Gliattorjco had made certaiu allegitions against tho troops. A letter, the 
speaker added had boon written fo Mr. Chattorjoo asking for further details of this 
alleged incident, but no reply had beeu rgooived, 
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Mr. Ohatterjee deniod that ho had received the letter. 

Sir N. N. Sircar, Law Member, explained that ho sent the letter by a peon. 

At this stogo th 0 PvBsid&nt Jisltod Mr. Griflitlis to coiilino his spoGch to clatiSG 9 
whereupon Mr. Griffiths resumed his seat. ‘ 

Sir Cowatn Je^anpiV opposed the clause. He said that not until some other Act 
this ^ausiT be lias^^ed inoi easing evil of Communism, should 


At this stage Sir Henry Craik ashed for a ruling 
member was in order to discuss the principle of the 
President promised his ruling and adjourned the sittinj 


from the President whether the 
Bill. After hearing all sides the 


, 25th. SEPTEMBER :—Tlioro was a thin attendance when tho Assembly mot to-day 
m order to transact offioial busino.ss. ^ 

After question hour Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan laid on tho table tho report 
fw preferenoes resulting from tho Ottawa Agroomont 

The Bill removing certain doubts and validating oortain proceedings of tho High 
Court of Allahabad was passed after drafting an amendment moved by Sir Lancelot 

I rrji nAm 


Cantonments Bill 

Mr. (7. iJ. F Tottenham, Army Secretary, moved that tho Bill amonding tho Can¬ 
tonments Act 1924, as reported by tho Select Committee, be circulated. 

SuiTLEME.VTAIlY GkaNTS 

The House then took up voting on demands for supplomoiitary grants for 1935-36. 

Sir James Origg moved that a sum not oxcooding a thousand rmious bo granted 
for expenditure on tho dovolopmont of civil aviation. 

Mr. Asaf AU, moving a token out, ooraplained that money was spent on tho cons¬ 
truction of aerodromes o.xtravagautly without any benelit to India and that foroign air 
companies such as Imperial Airways and K. L- M. mainly took tho advantage. 

Mr, Clow said that tho Government would bear in mind tho desirability of avoiding 
every possible case of extravagant c.xpondituro. Aviation was admittedly an expensive 
matter at present, but he did not doubt that it would dovolop and India would reap in 
vai'ious ways a tangible harvest iu tho years to come. 

After Mr. S. Satyamurti had also sjioken tho demand was granted. 

When tho grant relating to broadcasting was moved Mr. Satyamurti, Mr. Ayyen- 
par, Mr. Amy and Prof, lianga addressed tho iIou.se. 

_ Mr. Satyamurti suggested that broadcasting should bo used for political propaganda 
in the samo way it was dono in England by giving all parties a cliauco to broadcast. 

Mr. Clow replying said that tho conditions hero were different from England wlioro 
broadcasting was controlled by a comjiauy, wliilo in India it was a Govornmunt Depart¬ 
ment. However, the present decision was not for all time. It could ho changed when 
conditions necessitated. The demand was granted. 


Deli-miiation Committee Grant 

Discussion next arose on tho Delimitation Committee grant. 

Mr. Satyamurti attacked the Madras proposal for single non-transforrablo votes in 
plui'al constituencies and cliaraetoriscd the Madras Government’s iiroposal as against the 
spirit of Gio Poona Pact. 

Sir N. N. Sircar replied that all questions were ojiGn for consideration by the 
llEmmond Couimittoe. Ho s%^gostod Uiat tlioso wlio wished to upset local Govoi'nmenfc’s 
scheme should submit their ease before tho Ifamrnoiid Committee, Ho assured that the 
federal part of the Hammond report would bo pJaeod before tho House, but could not 
guarantee diseussiou on the provincial part, mainly because such a pledge might delay 
the inauguration of the provincial constitution. 

Mr. Sajoria complained of inadequate commercial roprosontation from Bengal in tho 
federal assembly. 

• Pondit O. B. Pant road in tlio proposals a design to prevent Congrossmon enter¬ 
ing the legislatures and wanted the Government of India to oxamino the provincial pro¬ 
posals minutely before submitting them to the Hammond Committoo. 

Mr. Satyamurti withdrew his token cut. The House then adjournod. 
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26tb. SEPTEMBER; —Tho llouso took up to-day votiiitr on supplomontary demands 
for grants for 1986-36. 

Mr. S. Satyamurli pxiiMinX a token out to the demand for ono lakli and eiglity- 
tlu'oo tnousaud rupees iu resi)eot of “miscellaneous”, lie ex|)lainod at the outset tliat 
1 10 motion was not meant to bu a Jiostility, but a mei’o iutolloctual curiosity, towards 
the proposed financial cuepury by S;ir Otto Nieineyor. lie asked why certain sections 
ol tho Oovorninout of India Act relating to Indian States were not included in tho 
scopo of tho terms (jf rcfereuoo._ This enquii-y and .several previous cuqnirios, said tho 
speaker, reached gloomy conchi.sious as regards Uontiul and provincial finances and for 
tliat reason Sir tnfo’s oiirpiii'y sliould have beeii wider. Thu J. P, C. found that there 
woru no provinces wiioro tho sourous of revenue were likely to bo suflieient to moot 
any roasouablo standard of o.\ponditnio of a civilised (Sovormnont. The Percy Com¬ 
mittee had also come to similar comdusions. That being so, how wore tho Provincial 
Miiiistors going to run tlio ad)iiinistratioii, |iarticularly when they were debarred from 
touching tile salaries of Civil Si.a vants V The pro[iosud coinmitteo, with restriotud 
terms of reforenco and with limited time at its dispo.sal, would loud India nowhere. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea sugge.sl.uil that the first roasonable tpiostion of .such complexity 
and importance should bo referred to a single man, especially when tho (luostion had 
ballled several committuos i>i tho past. Two heads were better than ono and throe 
butter than two. lie suggested that the (aupiiry should bo entrusted to two Indians 
and _ one European but did not tigreo with Mr. y.atyaraurti that (inaneial matters con- 
ccruiug tho States sliould bo referred to this oommitieo. 

Sir James Urijej niplied tliat the I'luestiou mast he ajiproached from throe stages, 
tho first, referring to proviuciiil autouumy, the second t.o tho inception of tho Federa¬ 
tion and tho Ihird to ovonts after tho Kederation. Mr. Katyaimirti had taken a pcssi- 
raistio view by gionping all the tacts whidi naturally .sliowod a most unbalanced 
balanco sheet, bid tho fact was tliat various liabilities tvoro to bo mot ono after 
aiiothor. 

As regards Dr. Bauorjea’s point, the Finance Member did not say that thoro wero 
not any eapablo Indians', but if any wero associated with Sir Otto Niomeyer they would 
have belonged or would have been 1 bought t.o belong to a iiarticular sootiou or iutere.st. 
(Opposition inurraur).^ Sir Ulte Nieiu.'ycr’s main pnrposo was to considor questions 
germano to provincial autonomy and, siieaking from twenty yeans’ por.soual knovvlodgo 
of Sir Otto, tho Finanou M.eml)L'r was (d opinion tiial. no mure impartial and eapablo a 
per.sou could have boon found to do tho job. (.Vpplause) 

Mr. BatyamurH withdrew tho niotiou for a token c it. 

Ixno-l!un;i,i Tiuisuk.m, h’l'.i'oin' 

Tho debate on t.lic Indo-Unnna Tribunar.s report was iio.xt resuraod, 

^ Mr. Bajorid supported Mr, Mulhradas Vissanji's amendment for a fresh impartial 
tribunal and made .i sei ies of jioints di inandiiig inve.stigation. 

Pandit Goviiidhallahh Pant moved an amondiueiit wanting tlio Tribunal’s 

ropiort to be rejected “as among oiliei- reasons no iion-uliicia! roprosontativo 

of India or Buriaa wa.s associated witli tlio enquiry and in as much as 
tlu) terms of rofcrenco was too narrow anil in tliat tho appiiointment of tho burden 
was rostrietod to India and Burma alone.” 1’audit Pant said that Mr. Nixon 
showed a inastory cf tlm subject, but made a mistake of straying into tlia political 
arena. Defining ids iiorsoiial view oii llie snliject, lie said that if India wore 

independent, lie would oven forego ail claim.s apiaiiist Burma for lie valued goodwill 

more than rupees (Ajijilause). India’s ■ position was (hat ciglity jier cent, of Indian 
finances would be under Britisli coutrol oven under tho now constitution. Thus it 
mattorod littlo for India whelber a crore or two was charged to India more or loss. 
Tlio fact was tliat tlio master of tlio two States laid cliosen to keep two dilforent 
books of account. I’andlt Pant did not agree with Mi'. Ni.xou’s theory of dissolution 
of iiartnor.ship, but the real analogy between India and iiiirma was tliat of tho break 
up of the Hindu joint family. lie, said tliat tlio Amery Tribunal was not comjiotent 
to do the job and liad mado dogniatio assertions witliout giving facts and arguments. 

Dr, P. N. Bancr/ce, said tliat Britiiin’s linaiiciiil liability could not bo overlooked 
bociwse of scjiaratk-n of Burma. Judiads case could liave been pireseutod better if an 
India’s rejireseiitativo liad been on the Tribunal. Tho investigation had boon in a hole 
and corner fasliion, hence tlio report uoiilaincd gravo dofeuts and should bo rojocted 
in toto. 
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Sir B. P. Mody said that strong opinion, had boon expressed which should be for- 
warded to the Secretary of Btato so that in regard to the remaining important quoji, 
tions liko the application of the principles onunciated by the Tribunal caro should be 
taken to s$e that Indian non-officud ojunion was ropresentod. 

Sir James Oriyg briolly commontod on tho spoeclios made and said that the 
debate would be forwarded to tho Secretary of State and the Government would 
remain neutral if there was voting on any amendment. The House had no new con¬ 
tribution to make on the spccido problem laid down under the Government of India 
Act except advocacy of historical ap))roach to the subject. 

The comprehensive amendment of Mr. Malhradas Vassanji for another onquiry 
with Indians on it wa.s cmied without division, tho Govornmont remaining neutral. 

NoN-OmoiAL Bills Intkoducisu 

The following non-official bills were then introduced Bao Bahadur M. C. Raja’s Bill 
to provide for removal of social disabilities among certain classes of Hindus. Br. Dosh- 
mukh’s Bill to amend lliu Hindu Law governing Hindu women’s riglit of property. 
Dr. Kliare’s Bill to lecogni.sn mid remove doubt as to the validity of inter-marriages 
current among Arjya Bamajisls. Dr. Bhagavandas’s ilill validating marriages between 
different castes of Hindus. Mr. H. Das’s Bill to amend the Child Marriages Restraint 
Act and Mr, .Abdullah’s Bill to niake provision for a]iplication of Moslem Rorsonal Law 
(Shariat) to Moslems of British India. 

The Finance Member moved (hat (ho report of tlio Duhlio A.ccounts Committee on 
accounts 19^1-114 parts one and (wo lie (alaui into eousideration. The discussion was 
allowed to stand over till tlie Delhi session. 

Tho Fresident then adjourned the Assembly sim die. 




The Bengal Legislative Council 

Monsoon Session—Calcutta—29th. July to 28th. August 1935 

Tho monsoon sossion o£ Uus liongal Logislativo Conn(;il ooraraoncod in tho Council 
llall, Calcutta on tho 29th. July 1933 iiiidor tho pvosidcnoy of tho Hon. Raja Sir 
Manmatha Nath Rai G/iaudhleri. 

Tho Counoil condoled tho deaths of Itnja Rishi Ciuso Law, Siv Archa Birkmyro and 
Mr. R. B. Laird, all e.'c-raomljcrs of tho Council. 

Tho Council next passed on the considoration of nou-olTioial husinoss. 

AnouTioN or Rosts 

Moalvi Abut Kasem moved that the posts of A.ssistant Dirootor of Mohammedan 
Education and tins Assistant Inspectors of Schools for Mohammedan Education bo foi'th- 
with aholishod. 

In moving' the rosotution tho mover explained that it was not his intention that 
those posts should bo abolished. Wha.t his grievat\i.;o was that those posts should justi¬ 
fy their existence. He comjilained that tho original iiitctition with which thoso posts 
woro croatad, that is, to look after the dilTieulties that wore found in tho way of Mu¬ 
hammadan education in Bengal, had not liuen carried out. 

Replying, Khan Bahadur Azizul Hai/ne, Minister of Eduoation, referred to tlia report 
of tliQ Advisory Committoo on Muhammadan Education of wJiieli the mover was a 
member. That report '.lid not contain any rdcommondatioii suggo.sting tho abolition of 
tlioso posts. Tlio Jlon'lilo Minister aslccil tho mover to I'oaliso that tlioso spooial ofneors 
had, apart from tliuir work in tiro gonoral dopurtmont, to look after tno Madraslias 
and Muktabs. Tlio rosdutioii was witiuirawn. 

Admjni.stii.\tion or Co-or'Eu.\TivE Deft. 

Mr. N. K. Bam movod: “This Council recommouds io tiio Oovornmont to appoint a 
committoo fortliwitli aonsistiug of a majority of nou-o(!icials to onquiro into tho 
administration of tlio Co-Operativo 1 tciiarttnont and tlio .apiiointraent of officers thore- 
with.” in moving tlio resolution, Mr. Basil .s.ald that there was no question to-day wliioh 
was of great interest and importance lliaii the question of tiio administration of tho 
Co-oporativo Hooielios in licngal. Thu co-operativo .system was introduced in India a 
little more tlian tlnrty years ago witli rlio liigluwt liopiai. But wliat liad been the result 
of tliirty years’ administration of tliis svatein V 

It was'triti.' knowledge, proceeded ,\ir. R.asu, tliat tientral Banks lias been unable in 
many cases to give tlm depositors back tlicir money ; it was ti-ito knowledge also tliat 
tlioso banks, both tontral and rur.al, luid given credit wliovo no credit ought to liavo 
been given and despite tiio economic d^'pi'cssion tlio position would not liavo boon so 
bad as it was to-day it tliore liad hooii proper supervision by the Department. 

Rrocoediiig Mr. B.asu saiil tliat tlie Ce-operativo Department was tins least oared 
for dopartmonl of tlio Government. When tin; pornuuifmt Registrar of tho Depart¬ 
ment fell ill, ills personal assistant was pituliforked into tlio |iosition—and that inspite 
of protests by several mcraiiors of tliis liouso —a gonilemaii wlio noitlior by education 
nor by training of capaliilitio.s was lit to liold tliat post. In conclusion, tho speaker 
urged tlio appoiiitmeut of a ooramittoo to go into the working of tliis Department.^ 

Tiio Ilon’blo Nawab K. O.M. Faroijui, Miiiistor-iii-Obargo of tlio Department said tliat 
in recent years, tlie Co-Oporativo Depirtment liad formed tho subject of enquiry by 
more than one Committee. Tiie more important recommendations liad boon aocepted 
and iiicorporatod in tbo jiolicy of llio Dop.artmeiit, Tho Minister pointed out that 
tlie worldwido economic dopressiou Iiad affoctoil tiio movoment not only in this 
but other provinces as well. . . , . , „ .... 

Tbo debate on tlio rcsoliitioii liad net hiiislied wlicii Iho Council adjourned. 

Two Bii.ls Rasseo 

30th. JULY Two Bills, namely, tlie Bengal Land liiwenue {Tnieresl) Bill, and tho 
Calcutta Municipal {Amendment)'Bill, word passed into law by the Council to-day. 
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The Bengal, Agra and Assam Civil Courts (Bengal Amendment) Bill, 1934 was retorrod 
to a select committee consisting of 12 mombors and the Bengal Village Self- 
Government (Temporary Provisions) Bill was introduced. 

Bengal, Aqua & Assam Civil Counts (Amend) Bill 1934 

In moving that tho Bill bo roforrod to a select committee Sir B. L. Milter_ said 
that tho Bill in question had boon previously circulated for eliciting public opinion 
thereon and reooived a considorablu amount of attention at the hands of tho public. 
The main purpose of tho Bill was to relievo congestion in tho courts of tho Subordi¬ 
nate and the District Judges by iucroasing tho judicial jurisdiction of tho Munsilfs. 
Tho congestion in tho courts of tlio Subordinate Judgo.s was .so groat that people often 
had to wait indolinitely to got justice done to thorn. In order to improve this state 
of affairs Government wore trying to put into practice tho recommendations of tho 
Civil Justice Committee, 

As regards the apprehonaiou that additional powers thus proposed to bo conferred 
on the Munsilfs would prejudicially alToot their judicial caiiacity, tho llon’blo Member 
considered it to be a serious matter but lie would leave it to tho Select Committoo. 
Another apprehension raised was tliat by .saddling tho Mun.silfs witli those additional 
powers, tho tendency might bo to rodiico tlio nuinbor of Subordiuato Judgos. TherO 
was no ground for tliis approlionsion howover. 

Opposing tho rofercnco of tho Bill to tho Select Committoo, Mr. N. K, Basu said 
that he was one of tho co-opted mombors of tho Civil Justice Committoo and ho was 
awaro of tlie limitations tliat had been imposed oii tiiat Comraitteo. His submission 
was that in trying to roliovo tlio Subordiuato Judgos tho Oovornmont would bo 
throwing a burden upon tho Munsilfs whicli they would be liardly ablo to boar. Tho 
effect of tile working of this Bill would be that thoro would bo a tremondous congos- 
tion of work in the courts of tho Mnusiffs. A panacea for tho evil congostion, in his 
opinion, would ho tho uppolntmcnt of more judicial oflioers. 

The Bill was rofcrrocl to a Soloct Committoo as stated. 

Bengal Land Bkvbnue (Inteue.st) Bill 

The Bengal Land Eovonuo (Intorost) Bill was thon taken into coasidoratioa and 
passed into law. 

Tho object of tho Bill wa.s to put in an unambiguous lauguago tho intention and 
tho validity of the levy of intorost since January 19, 1933 when the .Bengal Land 
Revenue Sales (Uepeaimg) Act oamo into foroo, Tlio object of this previous Bill was 
to remove tlie bar imposed against the levy of interest on arrears due by estates in 
charge of tho Court of Wards or otlior estates tlio sale of whioli was prohibited by 
law. Since January 10, 1933 interest lias boon charged on arro.ar.s of land rovonue duo 
from such estates. A que.stioa Imving boon raised that tho term.s of tho Act wore not 
sufficiently clear it was tliouglit expedient to jiass a sliort Act declaring in unambiguous 
language the said intention and validity oE tho levy of intorost sinco January 19, 1933. 
Tho Bill provides tliat ail such interest shall 

(a) in respect of tho period from tho I9th day of January, 1933 up to tho oom- 
moncoment of tho Act bo deemed to liavo been payable at the rates oE jior cont. 
per annum ; 

(b) in respect of any period after tho commencement of this Act ho payable at 
such rate, not oxooeding 7 and a half porcont por annum, as tlio Local Oovornmont 
may, by notilioation in tho Calcutta Gazette, dotormiuo. 

Calcuita Municipal Amend. Bill 

Tho Calcutta Municipal (Amoudraent) Bill whioii aimed at bettor supply of filtered 
water in tho huatoes was also passed without a division. 

Section 228 of tho Calcutta Municipal Act, 1923 at pro.sont empowers tho Calcutta 
Corporation to require an owner of any premisos to obtain a sufficient supply of water 
provided such supply can bo furnished from a main not more than 100 ft. distant 
froru tho nearest jiart of such premises. Tho object of tho prosont Bill is to amend this 
section so as to give powor to tho Corporation to diroot tho owner to obtain a suffi¬ 
cient supply of water from a main situated within 200 ft. from tho nearest part of 
the promisos. 

It appeared from tho speoeli of tho JEon’blo Mim,stor of Local Solf-Oovornmcnt that 
the Corporation had suggested hOO ft. in place of 100 ft. as in the Act. In view of 
practical difficultios involved Government could not aocedo to the proposal and a com- 
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promise was arj-ivod at, tlio Corporation agreeing to tlie proposal of tlio Governmont. 

After tlia Bengal Village Self-Government (Temporary Brovisions) Bill had been 
introduocd, the Comioil adjourned. 

The Besqa^l Development Bill 

3Ut. JULY —After nearly fovir hours’ debate, the Comioil decided to take into 
consideration the Bangal l)eveio|iriu!i)t Bill as reportiut by tho Seloot Committee, A 
motion for recommittal of tlio Bill to tho Select Conimitteo was iiogatived by 66 votes 
to 39. Moving ifiat the report bo taken into consideration, tho Hon'hie Khwaja Sir 
Naxirnuddin said th.it very few changes in .substance had been made in the Bill by the 
Select Cominittoo as to the intentioi:. of the 'Jovei'niiient in the matter. Ho said that 
he was in a position to announce t.lnit the Bill was jias.sed in a workable form, tlie 
Irrigation Dopaitment would start during the next working soason on a 3-year pro¬ 
gramme of contour rurvey in Western and Centitd Bengal at a total cost of over 2 
lakhs, covering about ton tliousand sipiare miles. 

Ho added that if tho Bill was passed in a t irm which would allow Governmont to 
proceed with, tho Bouse neod not doubt tliat .s.ihciucs would bo carried out under it. 

Moving for recommittal of tho Bill, several uon-oHieial members oxiire.sscd tlio 
opinion that tho Bill would rem.iin a dead Ictiiu-. While all welcomed a Bill of this 
oharaoter whoso object was to iirovi Ic for developinent of laud in Bengal, they criti¬ 
cised the provision fur imposition of imiirovcmuiit levy on works coiistructixl. Bjiooially 
they urged that such levy should nid be made permanent, but should cease after tho 
capital expenditure and other oliargv^s had bcou reconjied. 

One monibor (Mr. Mauser Ali) saw in this n\ca,suro an attempt on tho part of tha 
Government to bnd out a now source of revenno in if.s liankrujit condition. Ho urged 
that thi.s mcasun should wait until tho real i-ipro.scntativcs of tho people came in tha 
next reformed Council. 

At the direction of tho President, tlio metubor withdrew the remark as it cast a 
retleotion on tho House, Tlie Chair added tiuit he could not allow tlio raembor to 
commit suicide l y such remarks. 

Khan Bahmiar Abdul Alomm stated that t.be provision that tlio levy might ho 
permanent was objectioruiblo. He appealed to (he Meinher in charge to call an informal 
meeting of the moraber.s of the Select Committee to lind out a solution on this (piostion. 

Hon'ble Sir Nazimuddin, in rejity, opposed recommittal of tho measure and 
asked the House not to run aw.iy with tho idea that this was a taxation measure, llo 
ompliaaisod that me of tho fundamental principles of the Bill was that there should he no 
levy until there was prolit made as a rosnit of .inprovemeiit work and no ono would bo 
called upon to pay levy until Ills condition was improvod. 

The future Oovortmioiit would he a responsihle Governmont and future Minister.s 
would bo there to see that no injustice was Cone ti) anybody. 'Hiis inoasure was not 
going to create hardship as tar as tlio pour cultivator was concerned, and tliero wa,s 
no reason to doii it that tliis measure wouhl lu t he imforeod in the manner as it was 
intended to ho oractod. llo assured the llou.so t lat the intiMitioa of the Govornmuut was 
that when capital luui other eliarges had been paid tho amount of levy would be reduced 
to a figure with tho a|iiiroval of I he Oimiicil. A.s stated, tlio motion was lo.st. Tho Council 
adjourned till the btli. August. 

Slh. AUGUST The Council coiisiilercd the Bengal Development Bill clause by 
clauso to-day and disj.osed of a large miiiiluo- of aiiieiuinieiits relating to olausos I and 2. 
ttlause 1, which relalcd to ilic litle of Iho bid, its scope and the |ieiioil since wlien 
tho Bill Ls to eome into force, was oassed in t ic tisrlh of opposition by some of tlio 
members and the Jlouse Icrl not liiiishcd the cmisidiuatioii of clause 2 when it was 
adjourned. The amendmoiits to the h II niiiiihercd ahout 750. 

Of the large uuiuher of ameiii,lnioat.s moved two were carried. J.lotli of this referred 
to elauso 2 wbioli dclined tho meaning and Scope of certain word.s used in the hill. 
Tho ono, moved by lli..' Hon’ble .Member in clii.rge of tile bill, was for tho exclusion 
of fruit-gardons, urehards or liomosto.id lands from tho category of ‘agrieiiltnral lauds’. 
Tho bill, as it emerged from the Bolcct Commitiec, stated that agrieiiltnral lands would 
include “lands used for the growing of vegetabies ami the like". Tho Hon’ble Mem¬ 
ber by his ameiidinont now provided that agri-uiltural lands would not include “fruit- 
gardens, oroliards and liomestead lands.” Tlio ed'oet of this would be that such lands 
would bo exempted from the opmration of the Aet. 

17 
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The other amendment which was accepted by the CJovernment was that the word, 
“canal”, meant a canal as defined in clause (1) of section 3 of the Bengal Irrigation 
Act. The mover was Rai Bahadur Ah^Jioy Kumar Sen. 

Moulvi Abul Quasem moved an amendment suggesting that the name of me 
proposed Act should be changed from “tlie Bengal Development Act” to “Bengal Land 
Improvement Levy Act”. ^ . . .i, , » 

mr. Santi Shekhareswar Roy^ by an amendment, wanted to insert the word tax 
after the word development in tlio name of the Act. By adopting his amendment, the 
speaker said, the House would only bo placing the measure in its true light. He con¬ 
tended that it was only fair that the people should know whether it was a taxation 
measure or not. 

Both the amendments were lost. Mr. Quasem s amendment, on winch division was 
called, was lost by 62 to 17 votes. u-u 

Another amendment of Mr. Santi Shclchareswar Roy which suggested that the Dill 
should come into force on such date as the Local Government may appoint “after 
December 31, 1937,” was also lost. 

An attempt by Mr, Roy to provide that improvement work.s should be undertateen 
by the Government only at the instance of a District Board and on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Bengal Legislative Council shared the same fatu. 

After some more amendments liad been disposed of, tlio Council adjourned. 

6th. AUGUST :—More than 70 amendments wore disposed of to-day, a few being 
carried, a larger number being thr'own out and a still larger nurabor not being 
moved at all. There wore four amendments moved by the Govornmoiit and they wore 
^1 carried. 

Hon'ble Khwaja Sir Naximuddin, member in charge of Iho Bill, moved a short 
notice amendment which aimed at oxompting uoii-agricultural lands from the operation 
of the Aot by omitting the words “or the iirolits from any laud not used for agi’ioul- 
tural purposes” from clause 3 of tlio Bill. 

In moving the araoiidraout tlio Ilou'blo Member said that the task of assessing non- 
agrioultural lands would be a heavy task and tliero was the apprelioiision that the 
money derived from a levy on such lands might not bo commensurate with the 
expenses incurred. 

Opposing the amendment Mr, N. K. Bnsu said tliat he saw no reason why, with 
improvements, noii-agricultural laiid.s would not ylekl a considerable revenue. The 
amendment had been brought forward, Mr, Basil contended, in the interest of a small 
section of the people, namely, the landlords of Bengal. Ho failed to undorstand why 
this particular class of people should bo exem|)tud from paying any levy, and con¬ 
demned Government’s undue solicitude for their interests. 

Replying Mr. Toivnmd said that there was notiiiiig iniquitous about the amendment 
and there was no conspiracy to put money into thu pockets of the landlords. 

The amendment was carried liy (i? to 13 votes. 

After the adoption of clniiso 3 of the Bill, the TTonhle Member moved that for 
clause 5-A of the Bill the following be substituted : 

No expenditure shall lie inoniTod for tlie constrciotion of any improvement work in 
respect of which the local Bovcrnnient intends to impose an iirqirovement levy and no 
improvement levy shall bo imiiosed in res|ieet of any improvement work unless tho 
Bengal Legislative Council has, by a resolution, recommended, tlio imposition of an 
improvement levy in rosiiect of such work, provided that nothing in this Act .shall 
apply to the Damodar including the Edcu Canal and tho Bakreswar Canal. 

Clause 6-.A. of the Bill read as follows ; 

When tho local Ooveriimont is satislied that a notified area has bonefitted from an 
improvement work it may, by nolilicatioii, impose tlio improvement levy in that area 
from such date as may be speeilied in the notilieatioii. 

Provided that an improvement levy shall not be im])Osed in respect of any improve¬ 
ment work unless tlio Bengal Legislative Couiieil has, liy a resolution, recommended 
sueh imposition. 

Moving for tho adoption of his amendment the Hon'ble Member said that in his 
amendment it had been made quito explicit that unless and until provious approval of 
the Legislative Council had been obtained, Ooveriimont would not be in a positiou to 
launch any improvement work or impose any levy on improvoments made, ifis amend¬ 
ment would make it necessary for the Ooveriiraent to come to the Council at an 
early stage for its approval to expenditure to bo incurred in connection with improve¬ 
ment work, 
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Moving for the omission of the proviso from tlio amendment Mr, N. K, Baau said 
that tJio object of tlio (lovornmont in inserting that proviso was to deny the Council 
an opportunity to diLato upon tho policy of the Government in regard to_ those oanals. 
Tlio llon’ble Member, Mi'. Piasn proceeded, Jiad not vouchsafed them a .single word of 
explanation as trj why affer the lapse of so many years since the construction of the 
Edon Canal, tho Dumoilar and the Bakroswir' canal should tho Government seek to 
include them in the purview of the Viill. Tho Damodar canal, had cost the Government 
over a croio of rnjices aiiout .TO per cent over the original estimate. They did not 
Know how rauoli of tliat money was really necessary tor its construction or how much 
money had actudly been spent. TTiey Knew, liowevor, that if tho proviso was cai'ried, 
the people of tliat area would have to hear a Jieavy jiocuniary hurdon,—the speaker 
did not know for how many years nr how many generations—simply becauso Government 
had iindertaken this project w ithout eonsiilting pnhlic opinion and had been extravagant 
in their e.xpenditiii'o. It was not right, Mr. Gasu eontonded, for the Government to 
como up with a, provi.so of the kind when they had not consulted public opinion in 
undertaking tin; |ivojoct and carrying it through. 

Replying Mr. IJ. R V. Tduhi-iiiI, Developn cut (■oniinissiouer, went into the history 
of the con.struot on of the canals lo justify Goverumont action and repudiated the 
charge of extra; aganco. Tlic Governinont was not soiely to blamo for tho scheme not 
coming up to expectation, the a|iathy of the people was lo a largo extent responsible 
for this .state of affairs. Though there was wider in tho canals, people would not take 
it as thoy were lotbo to make any paynuuil. It could not bo expected that Govern¬ 
ment would undortako liig |irojcc,ts of irrigidion and sipiply water to the people free of 
charge. No Governmout iii tho world did that. 

Tho ami'iidmcrit of Mr. liasu was passed ti. a division and lost 6 voting for and 53 
against it, Tlio .imcndnicnt id' the Jloii’hlo Lhwaja Sir Nazimuddin with tlio proviso 
was carried. 

M'i‘. J.B. Bnan then movcil an imunidinent to danse (1) of tlie Bill.the purpose of which 
was to mvclude “any work in resficet of Roads oi' Railway.^” from tJie category of 
“improvement works.” 

Moving tho amendiiicnt Mr, Ross' said that tho definition given to “improvement 
work” wa.s miith, too -wide, and there was c mscipicnlly a possibility of the provision 
hoing abused. Ir .should be made v.try clear by the Govenimont Unit they did not want 
to include railways in the caler.oi v of iniprinenient woik, He apprehended that if the 
Ooveniment were so minded llniy might con dnict a road, which ran through a tea 
garden and offered facilities for I'ccjiiitiinait of labour and for bringing in stores, as an 
improvement Wiirk eii timl account and propose an improvement levy. So far as the 
present Govenunent was <',()acerned he had ne appreiirnsiou. Hut he was not so sure 
as to Jiow tho [tale of thing.s would In' uiidei the tiituro Govenimont to make their 
position absolulely deal' as regards the railw iys and tho roads, for iio said, he knew 
from his jiersonai experience in flu Gaicnita Gerporatien how the wording of an Act 
could he made to read somelliing (jiiile different from wliat was originally intondod. 

Replying Mr, Townend said fhe Government would bring in a proposal which 
would moot tho mover of the amemlmeiit half way. lie proposed to replace the amend¬ 
ment of Mr, Ross by the following proviso—* provided tliat no roads nr railways con¬ 
structed hoforo the i ommeiieemeiit of Iho Act shall he .so declared,” He requested Mr. 
Ross to withdraw liis amendment ami aceopt h s jiroviso. 

Mr. Bosh was agvocahio hut tho opposilioii led by Mr. N. K. Bosu did not give him 
Icavo. Sense of the House was (akeu, and by d l lo d7 votes loavo was granted to Mr, 
Ross to withdi'U'v liis ami'iidiueut. 'ITio amendment was wiliidrawn and tlie provision 
suggested by Mr. Tmvneiul «a.s cai-ried. 

Bixsides tho above, some miner amendments moved by non-official members suggest- 
tiiig verbal or teeliiiical alterations and a fun her amendment of tho ilon’bio Member 
were earried. 

7th. AUGUST :—Two ameiulmeiils of llio Hoii’lile Member were carried to-day of 
wliich the first related to the. cireiiinstaiices under which an improvomout levy could be 
imposed. After question time the Hon'ble Mfmbor moved ; 

When ttio Local Government is satislied that a notified area has henefitted or is 
likely to benefit from an improvement woi'k it may, by notification, subject to the 
provisions of sec. 5A, impose the improvomriit levy in, that area from such date as 
may be specified in tlie notificatiou. 
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Sec. 5A, provides that no Gxpondituro shall he incurred by the Government for any 
improvement project undertaken by thorn nor any levy should be imposed in respect 
of such work without the approval’ of the Bongal Legislative Council. 

The amandment was carriod. 

During tho discussion of clause 6 of tho Bill which rclatod to tho procedure to be 
adopted in preparing ostimato of incriiased outturn of agricultural produce, Mr. J. N. 
Basu moved that tlio estimate shall be based only on the value of the crop actually 
grown on the land.” 

Moving the amendmont Mr. Basil said that the intention of tho Government was to 
reserve to itself tho power to iireparo tho estimate for tho levy not only on the^basis of 
staple crops, but also on tho basis of other crop.s grown by (uiltivators. This would 
cause a great liardshij) to the cultivators as in such cases iho estimate was likely to 
depend on oircurastances whitdi woro problematic. Tho Bengal cultivator was a _ fairly 
intelligent person and ho knew which oro|) would pay iiim best and cultivato it. His 
amendment, if accepted, would minimise difliculties. 

Replying tho Hon'ble Sir Khwaja Naximutidin said that ordinarily tho levy 
would be made on the basis of tho staple coj-p gipiwn iu any particular area, but 
when other crop.s were grown and profits made out of them, assessment miglit be 
made on the basis of thoso crops. It tho cultivator was seen growing a crop other 
than the staple crop, tho assumption in that case would bo that it was moro profiteble 
for him to grow it, and there would be nothing wrong iu lusse.ssing him on tlio basis of 
that crop. 

Tho amendment was pressed to a division and lost by 40 to 27 votes. 

Mr. Satish Chandra liny Chaudhury moved an arneiidmont the imrpose of which 
was to givo powers to tho Civil Court to question tho accuracy of tho estimate of tlie 
increased outturn of agricultural produce after its acceptanci) by the Local Govern¬ 
ment. Such powers aro denied to the t-'ourt in tho bill. 

Moving tho amendment Mr. Roy Chowdury said that in tlio day to day working of 
the Act over-zealous subordinate fifficois of iho Ooveiimient might commit errors 
which need bo rectilied. Tiio roinedy pi’ovidod in the Bill was that jicrsons so aggriev¬ 
ed miglit appeal, to tlio Commissionci' of the Division or to tlio Board of Revonne. 
That was seldom practicalilo. lie contended tliat tlio doors of jiustice should not bo 
closed upon them. 

Replying Mr. II, P. V. Townend said that siitliciont safeguards had been provided 
in tho bill. Provision had boon made in tho bill for liliiig objections and for their 
being scrutinised by tlie Board of Revenue. 'Tho Board of Revenuo had boon vostod 
with tho power to accept or reject any estimato. Ainiilo Kafegunrds had been provided 
at tho outset so that thoro might not bo any injiistico done to anybody. 'Tho effect of 
tho aoceptanco of tlio ameudmeut by the I'ious'e would be that anyone and everyone 
would be able to eomo up to tho civil court and ipusstion tho validity of any and 
every Government decision. Tlieio would be iio^ end to litigation and a considerable 
amount of public money would bo wasted foi' nothiug. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and b.ist, 24 voting for and 55 against it. 

After tho House had accepted i.dauses (1 and 7 anil come to the consideration of 
clause 8 of tho hill which dealt with tho maximum limit and incidcnco of imiirove- 
mont levy on agricultural lands, tho floiTblo Member moved : 

Notwithstanding anytiiing contained in any other i\ct, tho improvement levy shall, 
as regards agricultural*lands ndthin any notified area, bo imposed at such rate or rates 
as tho Local Government, may by notification, from time to time declare, and different 
rates may be so doclared for classes of land of different descriptions or having 
different advantages : 

Provided tliat any rate so fixed shall not exceed one-half of the estimated net 
increase, re,sulting from tho improvement work, in tho profits or ono-ha!f of tho net 
value of the estimated inoroaso in out-turn. 

Such improvomout levy sliall bo payable by tho occupiers of such lands within the 
notified aiea. 

Moving the above araondmont tho Hon'hle Member said that tho fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of tho bill was tliat there should ho no levy until and unless there had been 
incroaso in outturn as a result of tho im]irovomeuts made. So in accordance with 
this principle no improvement levy could bo imposed on non-agricultnral lands unless 
and until evvners of such lauds * actually reaped a benefit from them. Tho second 
principle implied was tliat levy could he imposed and realised on tho first transaction 
of such lauds, that is to say, when tho owner of such a land sells it or lets it out to 
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Bomobody aad makes a profit tlmreby. Tlie Govornmoat found that if they stuck to 
these two prinoipkis it would bo practically impossible for them to realise any money 
from tho imposition of im[iroviiment levy. It was for tliis roason that they decided 
to oxclude noii-affrieultural lauds Cioiii iln; operation of tho Act. It was not possible 
for tho Govornment in tho present state of their finances to launch any big schomo.B 
of improvement if thoy found that they would bo debarred from getting inonoy out 
of these undertakings. Some of tho sehemos undertaken by the Government might be 
succo.ssful, while others might bo failures. It was necessary nndor tho circumstances 
that Govornment sliould bo abb) lo rcioup a part of tbo expenditure, at least, to make 
up for los.ses su.staincd from failure of some of tlicir projects. There was much to 
do for tho improvement of tho [iiirpos'.', but ibor'i was no money with the Govornment. 

8th. AUGUST —A, number of .■imeiidmenl.s were moved io-day by difforent mombars 
making various siu.gcstions as regards the amount of levy. 

Mr. Tiiminiddirh Khan for iiislauce. moved (bat in place of onc-halt tho levy should 
be ony-third. Mr. Kishori Mohan. Ghomthury movoil that it should be fixed at one-fifth. 

Mr. Munindra Deb Rai Mnhnsai moved that Uio rate should in no caso oxceod one 
rupee and four annas per aero of lainl. 

Mr. Ahdus Snmad moved that the rate fixed ..honid in no caso exceed the rent 
payable for tliu lards for whieh (lie h^vy was to bo imposed. 

Mr. Khetli'r Mihan Ray by an anieinlmeiit sought to provido that improvement 
levy should not bo rdiurged in any notilied ai'ea for any particular year if tho crops 
had heon damaged by Hood, or draught or insiHits or by any other causes so as to 
leave no increased profits to 1lio ()'-cn|ii()r,s of lands in sucli an area. 

h’eplying the Jlon’hla Mcnibar said th.at it was iibsolutely essential for tho successful 
operation of tho Act, if tho House roally ilesired tho devclo'pmout of tho ducadant avoas, 
that it should accent his umendmeiit. A wide margin of .50 per cent was necessary to 
make up for Ici.ssos rr'sulting from the mi.scarriii.go of certuin schemes. If thoy fixed 
tlio maximum at one-third it might hatipeii tliiil tho losses from unsuccosstul scliomos 
would not be made up and after a time. iJovormnmit might bo oorapollod to givo up all 
their projects of (Ivivolcpmeut tor tho simjilu reus m that Govornraout could not make 
thom^ a perpetual burden On llic provincial I'.xi lieipior. Fifty tier cunt was a safety 
margin. If after tiio ciunpletioii of any sebeino ii was found that it paid and that 
thii'ty-threo and one-r.hird per conr was onongli for maiiitenanco purposes and was 
leaving a margin for the capital expenditure, llieie was no reason why tlib levy should 
not 1)0 reduced to that figure. AH tlio linpes that jirornpted the Oovorumutit to come 
forward with this hill would he fruslrated if the Coiiiiiil could not trust tho Oovorn- 
ineiit and the legislature of tho future. In llio uperutiou of this Act lay tho future of 
tho province. 

The amendments woro put to vote 'Uio by one and Inst. Division wa.s demanded on 
Mr. Tamizuddiii Khan's amendment wliich was Inst by (13 to 33 votes. 

The amondmoiit of the Hon’blo Alember was iM.rriod.' 

Tho llon'ble Member then moved that aflor claiiso 8 tho following bo inserted, 
namely, 

“In tho case of any land, IJio amount of iinpriivement lovy realhsed for any year— 

“(a) in resjiect i)f tlio Bakroswar Canal shall n >t oxceod four ru[)OOS eight annas per 
aero; (bj in rosinct of tho Diimodar Canal and iho Eden Canal shall not exceed nvo 
rnjioo.s eight annas ]) 0 r aero. 

“Brovidod ihat ni tlio caso of any land which was irrigated from tho Eden Canal in 
any year during tho ton years prior to tho llixst day of April 1935 such amount shall 
not exceed three rupess eight aimns per aero. 

Tho amondmont was carried without oppositioi. 

Tho flon’ble. Member then moved another amendment relating to the imposition 
of additional lovy in certain circumstances lo which an amendment was moved by Mr. 
N. K. Basil. 

9th. AUGUST As many ,as 15 dausos wore disposed of in quick .suocossion 
to-day. This xvas possible for two i-easons, liislly becaiiso tho majority of amend¬ 
ments standing in tin! name of various spi a'kor.s wero not moved, and secondly 
heoaiiso a nurnbor of ol.ausiw wero oniittod at the inslanco of the Hon’hlo Member from 
tho body of tho hi I. WGth the clansos being omitted, tho amendments relating to 
those ofause.s autoruatically fell. Tho clauses so mnittod wero 9 (with its complements) 
11 A and 16 A. 
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The following amendments, al! moved by the Bim'ble Member, were carried: 

8A (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in soc 8 or soo 8 1-A if in any noti¬ 
fied area any unculturabla waste, swamp or sand has, as a result of an improvement 
woi’k, become enltnrablo land, and siich land is thereafter settled with any tenant, the 
person w!io settles the land sliall ho liable to pay, in one sura, an improvement levy of 
such amount as may be fixed by tho Collector, in accordance with rules made under 
this Act after considering any objection that may bo made in tho prescribed manner 
by such nerson, 

(2) Tno amount fixed under sub-section (1) shall not exceed one-half of tho differ¬ 
ence between 

(a) tho amount which tho Colleotor estimates to bo the usual salami at the timo of 
tho settlement foi- a like area of land of a similar desciiiition, and with similar advan¬ 
tages, in tho vicinity and 

(b) the amount wliich the Collector estimates to have been the usual salami before 
the commencement of tho im])rovoment work for a like area of land in tho vicinity, 
similar in its doscri[)tiou and its advantages to the land as it was at that timo. 

Such levy shall be additional to levy jiayablo nndei- see. 8 by tho occupier of 
the land. 

(The above amendment is to replace clause 8A of tho bill.) 

813 When in respect of any itriin'ovement. work 

(a) tlio capital cost of sucli work including (ho cost of any extensions, improvements 
or modifications of tho work (b) tho interest <diarg('s on such capital cost (c) any 
working loss in any your or years, (d) the interest on such loss, as determined by the 
Local (jovermnent hfiyo been recovered in full out of the proceeds of tho improvement 
levy, by such annual allocations ius may bo roserihod, tho amount of tho improvement 
levy to bo roalisei.1 for each year in respect of smdi work sliall thereafter ho reduced 
to such a sum as tho Bengal' Legislativci Coniicil may by a resolution recommend. 

Provided that in respect of the Damodar, Kdon and’ Bakreswmr canals such sum 
shall not exceed the amount rcipiircd to meet tho cost, as detoimined by the Local 
Government, of maintenance and sniicrvision of tho improvement work and of oolleotiou 
of the impi-ovenient, levy. 

(In the above amendment the expression “working class” means tho sum by -whioh 
the proceeds of the improvement levy in any year or yoars tall short of the amount 
noooBSary to meet (1) the charge undor clauses (a) and’(h) and (2) tho cost, as deter¬ 
mined by the Local (iovenunent, of raaintonance supervision of tho improvement work 
and of collection of the improvement levy.) 

(10) Tlio Colloctoi' shall, from time to time, prcjiaro and puhlisli in the prescribed 
foi'm and manner for a notified area or any part tlieveof—(a) a statement in rospoot of 
agricultural lauds and (b) a slatemeiit in respect of lands not used for agricultural 
purposes, sliovving (1) the name of evory jtorson who is lialdo to pay tho improvement 
levy in rcsiroct of any land in such area or jiart, and (2) iiio amount of improvement 
levy to he paid by eacli sucli person annually or othorwiso, in respect of such land. 

(TIio above amendment is to bo suhstituted for clauHU 10 of tlio bill). 

Of the amendments raentionod above, the first one vvas pressed to a division and 
lost by fi4 to 29 votes. 

In addition to tho above, somo minor araondmonts relating to various clauses were 
also moved by tlie lion’bio kicmber ami carried by tho lloiise. Tho House then 
adjciuruod till tho 12th. 

12tb. AUGUST :—The Council passed to-day tho Bengal Dovoloiiment Bill without a 
division. When tho liouso rcsuinod discussion of tho Bill, a number of amendments 
was moved by tho Hon,. Member and cai’riod. An iimondmont was moved by 
Mr. N. K. Basu that no improvement levy shall bo paid by any person unless sufii- 
ciont sujiply of water has been made available to him during tho prescribed period. 
Tho Hon. Member op[)Oscd it and statod that throughout the Bill responsibility had 
been cast on Govoriimont to soo that no injustice was done to the poor people and 
there was no reason whv Oovernmciit should not be bolievod in this rospcot as well. 
The amendment of Mr. Basu wuis lost by 40 votes to 26. 

Dr. N. C. Sen Gupta moved for tho deletion of the clause which stated that no 
suit shall lio in any civil coui t for eomjiousation in J’espect of any injury, damage or 
loss resulting from an iniprovement work or from anything done undor this Act. Dr, 
Sen Gu),ita said that this was a preposterous clause anil it was inconceivable that such 
a provision should find a place in a law in British India. 
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Sir Nazimuddin stated that it was no doubt tnio tliat power to grant compensa¬ 
tion would rest on Govorument but that Goverumont would be of the people, for the 
people and by the people, and therefore, there should not be any apprelionsion that 
injustice would bo douo on the poor poople. Oovornraont did not want numerous civil 
suits as a sort of obstructive measures against improvement works, 

Tho amendment was lost. 

The following is an amondmont moved by Sir Nazimuddin and carried 

Notwithstanding any thing (iontained in tho Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885. when an 
improvomout levy has been imposed in respect of any agricultural land— 

(a) tho rent payablu for such land at tlio lime of tho imposition of the levy or 
fixed thereafter in aooordanoe witli tlio provisions of ulau.so (b) shall not be enhanced 
on account of— 

(i) benefits derived from tlio eonstruction of any iranrovomont work, or 

(ii) an increase ni the productive [loweis of tin land duo to ihivial action ; 

(b) it a settleranit is made of sucli land with a tenant thoroaCter, tho rate of rent 
at which sucli land is settled shall not o.vcood the average rate of money rent payable 
at the time of suet, sottlomont, by teimnts of a similar description and with similar 
advantages in tho vicinity, and any rimt in e.xcess of sucli rato shall not bo recover¬ 
able : 

Provided that sucli average frato may bo exceeded on tho grounds specified in 
clause (h) or clanf os (c) of section HO of tho Hongul Tenancy Act, 1885, by such 
amount as would ho allowable in a suit for onbaneement of rent umler the said section 
if tho land liad been settled with a tenant at such average rato at the time of the 
imposition of tho levy, 

A stipulation in any contract by which a tenant taking settloraont of such land agroos 
to pay any amount in exce.ss of "sncli rent, otlHn’wi,so than a,s ‘salami’, shall not be 
binding on such tenant to tlio extent of such excess.” 

Di'.i,imita’i:;os or Cot^sTiTiir ,notes 

14th. AUGUST Tho Council considered to-d.ay the spoeial motion of the IIoiTble 
Mr. B. N. Reid relating to the doliiiiitation of constituonoios and had uot come to its 
decision when the rneoiing adjourned. Thu special motion road as follows : — 

“Tho Couricdl takes into consulcratien tho pronosals of tho Govorument of Bengal on 
the delimitation of constituencies for the Bengal Taigislativo Assembly and tlio llengal 
Legislative Council nndor the Government of India A(!t, 11)35 and tho L’oport of the 
Provincial Advisory Committee on the Delirnitation of Constituencies, 193,3-34, and 
roeommonds tliat tiio iiroeoedings lie forwarded to tlie Delimitation Committoo for 
their information.” 

Moving till' above resolution, tlio Ifon'lilo Mr. Raid said tliat tho piirposo of tho 
motion was to give tlio mornhor.s of tlio Council an opportunity to di.scus's tlio proposals 
of Govorarnoiit on tlio delimitalion of ooiiHtiluoiicios for tlio Bengal legislature under 
tlio reformed Goustitutioii, (iovornmciit had givoii tlio widest publicity to tho Memo¬ 
randum ooutainiiig tlieir pi' 0 ]) 0 Mds and iiivitod public criticism. Tlio public had freely 
responded to tho invitation and tho spoakor was glad to say tliat many members of 
tho House li.ad also sent in their views. The ciiticisms would first ho examined by 
tho Provincial Advisory Committoo and would ulliriiiit.oly find their way to tlio Com¬ 
mittoo to he jirosiiled iiver by Sit Laiirio llaniiiiciid. Goverumont intended to forward 
tho discu.ssions on this motio'ii in tho Bengal Council as well as the written eriticisras 
which had been so far recoivod by them for use of the Hammond Committoo. By 
this prooodnro tho Deliinitntioii Committoo would bo jilaccd in possession of ample 
matorial on which to gauge juiblic opinion on the jiroposals of provincial governments. 

The Provincial Advisory Commifloo, tho lioii’lilo Member proceeded, which was 
practically a committoo of this House, complotod its work long hoforo tho Now Consti¬ 
tution w.as passed, in March, 1933, hut tho basis on wliicli it worked, namely, the 
AVhito I’apor combined with the Communal Aw.-.rd, remained substantially uiiobimged 
in the New Government of India Act. 8omo of the inombors of tlio Ifonso who are 
also members of tlio Advisory Committoo migir. foot diliioulty about exprossing their 
views tlioro .as tho Advisory Cenmiittuo wouM soon ho liolding its sittings. But tho 
Hon’blo Member did not think that tlioro wfis any real need to feel any sueh roluo- 
tanoe inasmuch as the procoodiiigs of tho discussAii would ho forwarded to the Ham¬ 
mond Committee indcpoiidontly of and supplomentary to tho proceedings of tho 
Advisory Committoo. 
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Proceeding the Member Hon’ble reminded the Honse that they were not discussing tlie 
Communal Award. The Council had already devoted time and care to that question, 
but at this stage we have to accept the allocation of seats as proscribed in the new 
constitution, and our purpose should bo to seo that the actual constituencies that are 
to be made are best devised to servo the intei'ests of the electors, “Many members 
will no doubt doairo to speak,” concluded tlio Hon’bio Member, “and I think it would 
bo to the general advantage if members woro to refrain from reopening those com¬ 
munal questions which have to bo regarded as settled for the time being in the New Act. 

Initiating the debate Mr. J. N. Bam deplored the injustice done to the city of 
Calcutta from which qonstituoncy two scats had boon taken away. Six seats had been 
allocated to Calcutta since 1921, but tho present proposals of Government wore doing 
to rob Calcutta of two of its scats. He did not like that either urban or rural consti¬ 
tuencies should be deprived of tho seats which had been allotod to thorn in favour of 
Calcutta but suggested that tho number of tho ;idditional seats should be revised for 
the purpose. Itegarditig tho re[)reseutation of women, Mr. Basil said that women 
should be returned by tho joint oonstituoncius of men and women. 

Rai Bahadur Kashah Chandra Banerjee strongly dopreoatod tho proposal to give 
one soat to tho^ Moslem Chamber of Commeroo. Tho Rai Bahadur said lio had looked 
in vain for an instance in the constitutional history of any part of tho globo where a 
majority community had been given wciglitagc and reservation of seats as proposed 
in the Award. He was all the more amazed to find that not satisfied with that arrange¬ 
ment Government proposed to allot ono more soat to tho majority community from a 
special constituency m oontravoutiou of all sacred cannons of political science. In all 
the commercial associations such as the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, the 
Bengal Mahajan Sabha, Moslems were fairly represented. 

Dr. Nareah Chandra Hen-Gupta said that looking at tho selicmo of the Constitution 
now finally worked out it was oasy to see at a glance that vvliile every class or com¬ 
munity would look up to the great iutelligontsia of Bengal who had made India what 
she was to-day, who had by thoir unromittod endeavours for about a century succeed¬ 
ed in welding a medley of warring nations and commuiiifios into one Indian nation, 
who had shown the most wouderfu! aptitude for alisorbing tho latest in the thoughts 
of the world and making not inoonsiUorable contributions to tho literature, soienco and 
art of the world and who incidentally had made themselves a nuisance to the Govern¬ 
ment by their insistence on becoming a free nation,—this intelligentsia was made an 
an outcaste and a pariah who would have no chaiioo of having a voice in the working 
of the Constitution. 

“Sir, I am bold to say,” procooded the speaker, “that in the constitution now 
framed and finally worked out by tbo Delimitation Committeo, these men Hindus, 
Mahommedaiis and Christians alike, who liavo created and maintained the political- 
mindednoss of tho people, will bo nowhore. You may take it that the 111 rural 
Mahommedan seats and tlio ono hillmau soat, tho thirty seats for tlio depressed 
classes, not to spoak of tho 25 Eiiro)ioaii scats, will not bo availablo to the politically 
minded nationalists, Hindus and Mahommodans, and tho situation will probably he 
worse. 

Sir, I rofuso to boliovo that lliis is an accidontal cousoquonco of an honest dosiro 
to provide adequate roproseutation for all classes. It is the result of a deliborato 
policy, most industriously worked out by the jiresont British Govorninoiit whoso 
object is not reforms, nor reprosontativo government, but to make it impossible for 
nationalist India to have a foothold at tlie Councils of tho Empire. This moans tJiat 
the political progress of Bongal ivill bo regarded and possibly oorao to a deadstop 
for years to come. It moans that tho classes to whom politics lias been so far a 
matter of indil'foronco will have to loarn by years of endeavour before Indian 
nationalism again disturbs tlio tranquillity of tbo Biitish Raj. But I am sure even 
this device will not answer for all time. Tbo message of nationalism will go forth and 
very soon permeate tho lives of the very classes whom tho Govornmont liave thought 
fit to advance, in tho oonfldGiioe in tlioir backwardness, and a day will come, sooner 
rather than later, when tho tmmiiot voice ot nationalism will ho heard from 
tho many mouths of tho monster which lias been thrust upon us and then tho demands 
of tho people will bo far moi c difficult to resist than the Govornmont finds now. 

In that hope and in tho fullast oonfidenoo in tho ultimate good .sense and tho solid 
worth of my countryraon, Hindus, Moslems and Cliristians, rich, poor and middle- 
class, capitalists and labourers alike, I .shall yet look forward for a brilliant future for 
our countrymen. 
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Maulvi Nauser AH admitted that great mjustice had been done to Bengal by the 
division of the people into watertight compartments on artificial principles. It was not 
deliberately done with a sinister rnotiva by the British Government, There was no 
gainsaying the fact that the people of Bengal were mainly responsible for it. They 
had brought it upon themsolvoa by thoir failure to arrive at an amicable settlement of 
tho oommunal problora. The demand for separate electorate by Moslems in Bengal 
whore thoy formed a majority was an admission of their inferiority and he failed to 
understand their logic. 

15th. AUGUST The proposals of tho Govornmont came in for trenchant 
criticism at times to-day and tho tnouster of commiinali.sm raised its head now and again, 
unawares olentiures, in spite of tlio ruling of tlio Chair and the warning given at the 
outset by the lloiTblo Member Uuil tlio membors should not think they wore dis¬ 
cussing the Commiimd Award. 

Speaking on ".ho motion KIkih Hahudtir Ahdul Momin said that distribution of 
seats had to be made in waror-tiglit compart,nonts on the basis of the Communal 
Award whic.ti i:self had not aatisliod all. fii addition to that the poivers of the 

Advisory Oomiiiittec were limitod. ft was natural under the ciroumstanoes that the 
distribution could not satisfy all. But that tlio rccommondations of tho Committee 
had beau satisfaotoiy would bo ovidoiit from tlio fact that tlie Govornmeiit had seen 
their way to !V 0 .;apt thorn. Roplyiiig to tin ohoctioii taken by certain members in 
regard to the ropresiuitation giaiitoi to tho' Moslom Oham'ber of Commorce, tho 
Khan Bahadur jaid that the Chamber occ ipied a unique and distinct position 

in the realm of trade and conimorco of the ooiintry. In the ^ export side 

tho Chamber rmire.sontod over 70 poruont, of tho trade of the province, of the 

jute bag trade 71 [lor oeut., of the cow anu bnlfalo skin trade about 90 per cent. 
KepLyiiig to tho criticism that tho Moslem Chamber of t’ommerce 
was a nowly formed organisation, I ho speaker said that it had come 
into being long Oefoio the Government of [iidi.i Act was p.assod. It coa.sed to function 
for a time but tame into cxi.stuaco again. But supposing that this Chamber was 
created only recently that did not justify, according to the Khan Bahadur, the criticism 
that it ougiit not to luivo boon given a seat in tho future legislature. 

Mr. tv. K. Basu .said that ho dilferwl from those who said that there should be no 
distinction in tho mutter of reprosontation betweon urban and rural population, He 
thought tliat if it was found necessary to gi'-o oortniii weightage to the urban popula¬ 
tion in any particular area, it slimil.l be given. That was the view taken by the Simon 
Commission aiil by tho Onveriiment of Bmigal in tlioir memorandum to the Simon 
Commission, ^fo far as Bengal was coiicernod, most of tho thinking, politiealiy-mhided 
population, both Jliudu.s and Mahonimedans, had congregated to the towns. Proceeding 
Mr. Basil said it might bn a tragedy or a comedy, but they had gut to face facts. 

There was no denying that num of light iind leading liiid congrugiitud in towns. Coming 

to the consideration of the claim of the Moslem cJiambor of Commerce Mr. Basu said 
that he doubted the authoiitieily of tho facts and figuros given by the Khan Bahadur. 
Referring to tiie report of the Bengal I’rovinoial Banking Enquiry Committea Mr, Basn 
said that in tha: committee no less a person than tin; Ilon’blo Khan Bahadur Aiiiziil 

Huq was a .membor ami the report of that comniittoo ivas to the effect that so far a.s 

the trade aud comrn,;rce of Bengal ivas concerned, tlio iiitorests of tho Moslem commu¬ 
nity were inoorisideiaiiile. 

In conrso of liis Sfieoeh on the motion Mr. .irmslrong stressed the importance 
of the coal industry of Bengal ami pmpose 1 that the Indian Mining Fedoration which 
was a purely Indian Instifutioii sliould be given one seat in tho future legislature, 
Tho Indiau Mitiiiig Assooiation which w.is not purely [ndi.an in constitution had been 
given ono .seat. The Bengal National Cliambor of Coinineroe Jiad got two .seats and 
he suggested tint it should forego one of its scats in favour of tho Mining Federation. 

Mr. F. Biinerjrt; endorsod the view of Dr. N. C. Sen-Oiipta that the uiidorlying 
policy of tho Oovenmiunt in ceniiiig up with such proposals was to shut out the poli¬ 
tically mindod Indians, the nationalists. Ifc maiiitaiiicd that care had been also taken 
to shut out genuine labour organisations. 

Mr. Abdua .iamnd said that the main argument advanced in favour of separate 
electorate was that tlio majority of the Moslem corivmimity demanded it. How could 
anyone determine it V AVas any plebiscite taken V It was a mere assertion not based 
on fact. 

Mr. Suhrawardy challenged the statement, 

IS 
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Mr. Samad ; I persist in my statement. It was a mere assertion, not fact. Let the 
Communal Award be withdrawn and then take a plebiscite. 

Even assuming that the majority of Moslems demanded it, proceeded Mr. Samad, 
the fact remained tliat the Hindus, Sikhs and Indian Chi istians, to a man, were 
opposed to it. These communities I'orinod about tour-fifths of the population, but with¬ 
out listening to their demand Oov(—ment listened to tlie demand of this ‘microscopic’ 
community of Moslems, nut in the latter’,s interests hut in tlioir own intorests. He 
reminded his Moslem friends Unit without the co-operation of the Hindus who were 
much superior to them in the matter of education aud in other ways the Mahommedans 
could never hope to rise. 

Speaking ou tlio motion Mr. B. C. dhatlerjee cmpliasised tho necessity of Hindus 
and Mahommedans forgetting to think in terms of their religion alone, if they really 
wanted self-goverument it was necessary that they should rise above mutual hatred 
and learn to love cacli otlior. Ho o.'ihorted Ills hrolher members, both Hindu and 
Mahomedan, to get rid of this bad voiiomous habit of trying to make out cases 
against each other. 

RuHAL Ul’I.lrT I.V BKXUAI. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Woodhead tlion moved tho following special motion ; — 

“This Council rocommends to tho Govonimoiit that llio sum of Es. 16 Iakh.s allocated 
by the Government of ludiu for oxiieiiditure iii Roiigal out of the grant voted by the 
Indian Legislative Assembly for expenditure ou schemes of rural uplift bo devoted for 
the establishment of seed, paddy and corn domoustratiou centres, the improvement of 
cattle, the improvement of poultry, propaganda work in tho districts, the establishment 
of an experimental rural broadcasting service in tho Midnnporo district, the improved 
marketing of jute and paddy, the ostablisliineiit of spinning and weaving demonstra¬ 
tion parties, tho establisliiiient of union board dispensaries and tho improvomeiit of 
water-supplies in rural areas, the iutrodiietiou into sciocted socondai',y .schools of 
agrioultiiral aud raimual training and tlie provision of sciiool playgrounds in rural 
areas, village playgrounds aud village libraries’and halls, grnnts-i'u-aid of the Boy 
Scout, Girl Guide aud Bratacliary movemoiits, minor drainage lliishing schemes in rural 
areas, improvements in tho Chittagong 11 ill Tracts and discretionary grants to commis¬ 
sioners aud district ofllcors. 

Moving the above motion the HoiTlila Member said that a sum of one crore of 
rupees had been voted by the Legislutivo Assembly for rural uplift of Bengal and this 
sum had bean set apart by tho llou’ble I'lnuuou Member for tlio purjiose. The Bengal 
Government had come out willi its scheme for ex|ieiiditui'e of Rs. 16 lakhs and sub¬ 
mitted it before the India Government. India Goveiiunont Jiad approved it and the 
motion was now placed before the House for its iijiprovat. A ineiuorauduin in connection 
with tlio soheuie had been issued to the inomliers for tlioir eiilightemnont. lie reminded 
the House that the money ultiiiialely siieiit on indiviibuil scliemos might not tally 
with the figures as given in tlio iiieiiioraiidum which were meruly estimates. 

Nox-GmciAi. Bills 

16tb. AUGUST A nninbcr of iioii-oilieial bills came up for eoiisideratiou of tho 
House to-day. They were The Ksintes lin titiun {ScC<>i,d Amendment) BUI, The Cal¬ 
cutta Municipal (Amendment iVo, Jl) Bill, The. Bemjal Municipal (Amendment) BUI, 
The Bengal terries {Amendment) BUl, and the Beinjnl MetBcul (Amendment) Bill. 

Of these tho Bengal Medical (Amendment) Bill liiovod by AH. J. L. Banerjee, the 
Calcutta Municipal (Aiucndment No. 12) Bill nievod by Mr. P. Batwrji and the 
Bengal Perries (Amendment) Bill moved by Moulvi A/niut Hakim, attracted a certain 
amount of discussion. All tiro three bills were moved by the respective movers for 
reference to select committees. 

Bs.voal Medical Amendment Bill 

Mr, J, L. Banerjee's Bill jiroposod that those medical practitioners who had, in soma 
institution not recognised by tho Govoniiuent, iiiidergono a proper course of 
training, had been prautisiiig luodiciiio before 1914 when tho Bengal Medical Act was 
passed, should bo given the privilego of registration. Tho speaker contended that 
similar provisions had been made in Uio Medical Act. of different provinces, e, g., 
Bombay, tho Bimjab, the United IToviucos, Jlurma etc. Tbero was a similar provision 
also in the English Act. Tliere the privilege of registration had been extended to 
those who practised medicine from before lb58. 
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Opposing the Hon’blo Mr. /?. N. Reid said that sinoo the passing o£ the Aot in 
1914, Govoi'iimaiit lui'i iirovided for an oxamination of those dootors by the State 
Medical Faculty to quality for rei>istrati()u and this transitory provision remained in 
force till 1919. It could not tliorefore be said that ample opportunities had not been 
given to tlioso doctors to qualify thornstlves as registered medical practitioners. It 
seemod suircoly reasoiiablo to corao out with a pro|iosal of the kind 21 years after the 
Act was [lassed. Bcsidc.s ilio public had a right to protection from the hands of 
ignorant inodioal praotitioners and rogisfration served a very useful purpose, namely, 
it offered tlio fuiblic an opportiuiiiy lo know vvlro were qualified medical practitioners, 
and who were not. 

The bill was lo.st Ihougli sn|jported by iion-olTicial European members by 41 to 
33 votes. 

C.vutT'i'-r (Ajikmu. No. II) Bill 

The objout (if Mr. P. lituh )id's bill was l i do away with plural oonstituenoies and 
to allot toil seats for labour in Ibo l.lal.uitta Corpoiafion of wliicb one shonld go to 
the Bengal Bu.= Syndicate. Mj\iiic the bill Mr. Banerji deplored lliat the claim of 
labour should le so ruililessly igiiorod as reiards repre.sontatiou in tho Calcutta Cor¬ 
poration. In Bombay Coiporatioii labour was mncli bettor represented. 

Eoplyiiig tho lloii'lile Sir /a;,' ?/ I'iiihiiU sini/k Rat/ said that it would certainly 
have been an ileal statu of affair,s if plural coiistituoncios could have been dispensed 
with altogotber But one had ;;ot to cend ider 1liu fjiiostiou with reCerenoo to facts. 
Tho first and torernost difUciilty wi uld la; as lo how to accommodate tho Mahommedan 
members. Tho matter was coiisido-ed only two 'years ago by a select committee. It 
was too oaidy to move iii tlio linq sugimsted liy Mr. B.inei'ji. 

Replying do Mr. Bfimu ji’s srooiiil oonteiitioii that more scats should be provided for 
labour, tho llou'ble Ministru s.iid that (.ioverninent appointed a number of councillors 
of whom two were vepiv.scuuitivos of labiuir. It could not therefore be said that 
labour was uiii'.;pre:,ciitoil in tin; C.ilciitia Corporation, in the opinion of the Govern¬ 
ment thoi'o was no justiliitiiiioii for allottuig as inaiiy as ton seats for labour. In 
Bombay, where labour was porliap.s iinwh .more -organised, only four seats had been 
allotted" to labour. As regards l.lio lioiigal Bus Syndicate, it was not yet a sufficiently 
important oi-gunisation lo’bi! .given onu soat in the Corporation. Tiie motion was lost. 

Bkxo.m, FL-nr.iEs AM£.ni). Bill 

The object r.f the Brngnl Pin i n { Aiiimihuenl] IJill was to fix tho maximum limit 
to the period to which a ferry sh-uild be leas.-d. In tho opinion of the mover a term 
not e.xoeeding tlireo years vvoub be bosi ^suited to the legitimate interests of the 
District Board:! and fcriy fanncis alike. 

Moving for tlio referenco ef ibe bill to a select committee \foul»i Abdul Hakim 
said that in some places, o. g., in Myniensingb, forrieis were leased out to farmers for 
as many as 15 yeai's. Tlii.s soi-t of arrati.-.'em 'nt was most objectionable inasmuch as 
it often led to o.xactiou and exploitation (;f ignorant passongors. It also affected 
adversely the f-naiues of Ibc ilislii.d, boards (dten. 

Opposing the nietioii for rL-lrrci co tho llon’blc Sir Bejnii Pronad Siyiqh Roy said 
that in his opinion tho sh ut lorm lease was more likely to help exploitation. Besides 
there was diver'goiuo of opinieu among distrii t boards in tho matter. Ordinarily lease 
w'as granted fo;' threo years only. It. was left to tlio discretion of tlu) district boards 
to extend tho lorm in sorm cascH, 'rliere wa:s no reason why Ooveniraent should seek 
to deprive the district boards cd’ tteir discretionary powers. If thero ivas corruption, 
which the llou’ble MinistiU- ver-,' muc.li doubled, lio did not think that it could be 
removed by the remedy siigga lcd by ibc mo-’or. 

Tho motion for l■o^erl;lu;^i of ilu bill to a select eomrnitteu was pressed to a division 
and lost by 58 to IS voles. 


liE.Xi.AL MlJ.'J.ICn’AL .AMRMmENl' BiLL 

Rai Btiharh/r Sutyendrit- Kuiiinr Jlait moved for reference of tho Bengal Muni¬ 
cipal (Amcndm ;nt) Bill to a select comniiticu. 

The Hon'ble 8ir We/o/y I'loaad Singh Roy by w.ay of an amendment moved that 
the bill be circ.ilated for eliciting ijublii; opinion tberooii till December 31, 1935 and 
stated in this i onncctiou th vl llie (iovernmoni pi-oposed to introdnee a bill in the next 
session of the Counc-il embodying some of tho proposals made by the mover in this 
bill. The amendment of the Hon’ble Minkster was carried. 
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Benoal Race Cotjbse Bettjno Bill 


[ CALCUTTA— 


19th. AUGUST The Council disposed of a number of non-offioial bills to-day of 
which a certain amount of discussion centred round the Bengal Race Course Betting Bill 
moved by Mr. P. Banerji. 

Ill moving for roferenoe of the bill to a Select romraittoo Mr, Banerji said that his 
object for bringing in the bill was to jirovide a maehinory for effectively controlling 

f umbling existing in raoe courses and also for introducing dog racing in tho province. 

his is no argument that dog racing did not e.xist in an organised form of 
sport in this province. Besides dog ratniig wa-s in vogue in England. He 
contended that while rich people indulged in horse racing thoro was no reason why 
poor people should be dopiived of taking part in dog racing which was certainly a less 
costly pastime. Under the circiimstauoos ho suggested that dog racing and gambling 
thereon should bo legalised. 

Mr. A. R. E. Lockhart by way of an amendment moved that the bill bo circulated 
for eliciting public opinion tlioreon till f.st October 1935. Ho said th.at he had every 
sympathy with the general principles underlying the bill but he was in favour of 
circulation so as to he fortified by tho strength of public opinion. 

Opposing the motion for refureuee a.s woll as the amsudmont for circulation the 
Hon'ble, Mr. li. N. Reid said that us regai'ds introduction of dog racing in Bengal he 
would not be wrong if he wore to say that most of the public opinion in the province 
would be on the side of the Govei'umetit for not giving facilities for a novv and un¬ 
desirable sport like dog racing, (iovorumeut did not think that they should offer any 
facilities for a sport Hko this In this connection tho Hoii’blu Member quoted the opinion 
of the Royal tioramission on belting in England which said that the spread of dog 
racing had a very bad .social effutit in the noigliboiirhood in which it ^ was introduced, 
that while horse racing was confmed only to industrial arcus, dog racing reached tho 
very doors of industrial workers and as ti result they indulged in dog racing not every 
week, but every night, TJudor tho circum.stances he iisko'd the IIouso to consider 
whether it would be proper to infroduoe a logi.slation of the kind. 

As regards horse racing the Ifon’blo Momber coutonded, that it was placed on a soien- 
tifio footing and did not require re-organisation as proposed by Mr, Banerji, So far as the 
controlling of affairs in the raoe course ivas concerned, Goveriiraont had enough powers 
under section 1 of the Bengal Public Oawbling Act, and the Hon'ble Member did not 
think that they stood in need of more powers being given to them. Bosidos, control 
within the race course was entrusted in tho hands of various clubs which were very res¬ 
pectable organisations. In opposing the circulation motion the Hqn’ble Member said 
that very little would bo gained by circulating tlic bill for elicdting public opinion on 
the academic question as to the desirability or otherwise of introducing dog racing in 
Bengal, 

Mr, Lockhart's amendment for circulation was pressed to a division and lost by 46 
votes to 16, Mr. Banerjee’s motion for roferenco of tho bill to a Select Committee was 
lost without a division. 

CALCurrA Mi/nicii'al Amend. Bill 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu then introduced tho Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill 
the object of which was to put an end to the present sy.stem^ of appointment of prin¬ 
cipal offloera in the Corporation by extending their terra of offleo. 

The Hon'ble Sir Beioy Prosad Siuuh Hoy by way of an amendment moved that 
the bill bo circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon till the 1st of November, 
1936. In doing so tho Hon'ble Minister said that without consulting the Corporation 
it would not bo right for Government to proceed in the matter. 

Mr. Basu accepted the amendment of the Hou’bio Minister, 


License Fee ron Trade 


Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Oupta next moved tiio Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) 
Bill for consideration of the House. , 

Dr, Sen Oupia said that the object of his bill was to remove certain anomalies 
obtaining in tlie Corporation as regards tlio license fees for trade and profession. 

The Hon'ble Sir B'joy Prasad Singh Roy proposed circulation of the bill on the 
ground that it would not bo proper for the Goverumeut to proceed in tho matter 
without oouBuIting the Corporation whose finances would ho effected by the proposed 


legislation. 

Dr. Sen Gupta accepted the amendment of the 


Hon’ble Minister. 
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AIun'icti'al Amend. Bill 

The Bengal Mmiioipal (Amendment) Bill moved by Mi'. P. Banerjee id): conaidoration 
of the House was ne^'atived awl tiio projiosal of tho Hon’blo Sir Bejoy Prosfid Singh 
Roy for einnilatioii ot the bill till Jst. Dooembov, 19.35 was cavriod. 

The Bengal Tenanog {Ameiidiuent) HtU of Mr. P. BaQerjoo v/hioli sought to 
further amend the Bengal Tenancy .Vet, 1885 was also lost without division. 

RlKAL UlU.lET IN Ib'NCi.VL 

22n(}. AUGUST :—By 50 votes to 29 the (louucil rojoetBd tho amendment ot Mr. 
J. 1j. Banerjee, recoinmeiidiug lo tho i ioviu'iniii iit tliat Rs. 16 lakhs allocated by the 
Oovernmout. of Judia fur oviioiiddura on selioiros of rural uplift in Bengal bo devoted 
exclusively to some one or at most some l«o of the (uying needs of tho locality for 
rural u]>lih, on londition that preferouee bo ahvays giyeu to water supply. 'The debate 
arose on the sincial mutiou of the luin’hlo sir ll'ooii/ici/ii on the 15th. Aiignst who 
proposed that tie amount b(: devoted told subjeets iiududiug one for the establishment 
of an ex|iorimeutal rui'ul broadeiisung service io. the Midua|]ur district. 

Mr. J. L. ISontrg.’e'e ameiidmeut ran lliiis ; 

“This Counoi . recommends to (ioveruniout I hat instead of frittei iiig away the money 
available for tlui purpose ot rural uplift, upon .i dozen sehomes ot varying _ degrees of 
utility ffe. 16 kklis lio distriluiled ainong iho different districts of tho province upon, a 
combined basis of area, population iuid loi:,!! m oils iind tliat tliu sum allotted to each 
district be liovoted e.vclu.sively to some uui.i or :it ru ist some two of the crying needs 
of the locality fur rural uplift, (ho siiid needs 'uJie.dclcrmined by Ihe .lovornment in 
consultation witli the local solf-go.verning iiodies oCdlie district, on condition that per- 
fereneu should always ho ghon bt V'ator sufipli.” ~ , . , 

After the amoiidment of .Mr. Biiiierji'e was negatived, Moulvi Mnjid Bahah enquired 
as to tho fate ol the original special motion. '.I'lm Prosideul rojiliod that the motion was 
“talked out. ’ 

Non-oflicial memhers urged that tho major portion of tho money should be spent for 
improvement of rural wiiter supply. Mr. A’. A", iinsn, criticised tiie provision, of Rs. 
82,000 which was ostimated to cover t'lm working of the scheme of establishing a rural 
broadoastiug service in Midiinpnr for two yeai i ami slated that they knew what kind 
of propaganda talk was necessary lyr the pco|ili) of ihut district according^ to Govern- 
rnetit, Propagaiida imcessary I’oi tli me people would ho talk t.ui^ political suhjeots. 
With regard to tho [irovisiou ot di.-i nolionary giants to Commissioners and district 
officers, amounting to Ks. 2,l”.8t.K), the speaker stated that probably some of the money 
would bo spent for '‘terrorist huntingsdeijurtment." it iqiiieared to him, prooouded Mr. 
Ba,sn, that perhaps the llou'hle Kinanee Memh.g’ was not taking tho House seriously in 
bringing uii tlie resolution. If ilm debate had any reality about it, which tho speaker 
very much doubted, hoeanso it had already been said by the llon’bla Member that ^ the 
distribution and allocution of grants bail lieen ianctioned by the Government of India, if 
that was really the case, ho would submit that 0 only out ot tho 13 items could be 
said to be made to liel)i tliu (seonomie uplift ol Iho rural )) 0 |)ulation. Rural uplift con¬ 
noted that |ieo|):o should live and llieu they should he lifted up. It was absolutely 
necessary that jieoplo should lie given opportunity to live ;ind it was welLknown that 
tho essential condition for it was tho provision of good drinking water which was not 
available now. 

Khan Bahadur Azizul Muq. or. behalf of tbe Education Department, justified tho 
provision made in tho Goverimienl scherao for educational uplift of the people. 
He a.sked tho House to remember that educali-m was an aspect which should not be 
forgotten ill connection with tho qi estieu of village uplift problem. 

Sir Bejoq Proaad Singh Big/, .l.inistei' in idiarge of Local Hetf-Government, justified 
tho two schemes jnit foi ward on li'.'half ot the (.iove.rnment. Ho added that with re¬ 
gard to tfi(' quostioij of wiitor snppiv there was overwhelming opinion in its favour 
and he did not feel called upon to deal with it. 

Mr. IF. H. fhunip^oii^ hader of the, European group, said that if an imp'ossion -was 
to be made it was rnrely inncli belter t.) concentrate on ono object by which something 
could really bo done. But this wai not a question ot spending 16 lakhs only. This 
was just a begi ining. Ho tlioipgbt t.>overnnient was right in so allocating this money 
as would show to tlie [leople in liow many different ways uplift could come even by disse¬ 
mination of ideas by broadcasting, He hoped that this beginning would go a long way 
to give a fillip to di'lforeut subjects being undortakon which would be developed under 
tho New Constitution. 
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Mr. J. V. Basu said that having regard to the vast area to be dealt with and hav¬ 
ing regard to the needs of the people it was uo use f>{)a'nding small sums of money on 
different objects. Ho suggested that Government should choose selected areas, find oat 
the most urgent needs of tliose plaoes and undertake effective measures to^ meet the 
same. In his opinion the broaduasting and the brataehari movement might surely 
wait for sometime till the pcoijlo woi’o freed from malaria, and other preventible 
disease.s. 

Replying to the debate Sir John IVoodhr/nl pointed out that Government plan really 
ooutomplatad spending the amount on 6 schemes. Oovornment proposed to distribute the 
money according to the needs of the people. Certain items would be distributed more 
or less tJiroug'hout tlio province, wliilo certain other items would_ he limited to certain 
districts. He hoped the llonso would agree with him that the objects Government had 
.selected were really in tbo intijro.st of the people. Tie agreed that it would not be 
wise to spend the entire money on one particular projnet. He realised the importance 
of wafer' supply and maintained that they had favoured water supply to a consider- 
ablo extent in their own .soheme. With regard to discr-'utinnary grants he said that 
such grants were often given by ooramissionors and district officers to schemes^ in 
coiinootion with rural water supply. Ho also assured the House, in the Union 
Boards whore dispensaries could not bo established, tho money could be spent on 
water supply schemes. . , „ -j .v, i -t 

Supporting Mr. Banerjeo’s araoiidment Mr. Santi Shekhareswar Roy sairl that it 
tho Governmont meant really to tacklo all the problems adumbrated by them it woiild 
require mnoh more money than they proposed spending. He tliouglit that the thing 
which coiiirl do tho greatest good to tho country with the money that was available 
was the making of suitable ariangemonts for the supply of good drinking water in 
the oountrysido. , , , , , . 

Mr. B. C. Clmttcrmo .suggested that tho 0 i.itiro amount should be devoted for the 
installation of tube wells in the villages of Bungal If his suggestion was accepted 
that was bound to make an impression and at one stroke Government would bo more 
popular than it had bnon for tho last,ten years. , ,, , j. j, iv 

Nawab MuBsarnuff ilosnain was of opinion that the aniouiit should be spent for the 
supply of good drinking' water and for the eradication of malaria in areas which 
were’much infested with this disease. . . , ,. .. n i * 

The amendment was lost liy 56 votes to 29 and the original motion was talked out. 

23rd. AUGUST .4fter transacting Government business with I'egad to grants, the 
House passed on to the con.sidfi'atiou of Govevrimeut bills tip-day. Two bills namely, the 
Bengal Village self-Governmont (Temporary IVovisioas) Bill and tho Bongal, 

Assam Civil Courts (Bengal Amoudment) Bill wevo passed and Bengal rublic 
Security (Extending) Bill, was under eousideration when the Couucil adiournecl. 

VlLLAtiE BeLF-GoVT. BiLL 

The object of tho first bill was to remove tho anomalous position brought about by 
tho passing of the Bengal Village Solf-Govoriimont (Amendment) Act which came into 
force on July d, 1934, lelating to tho formation of iitiiou boards. 

Beno.vl Pmii.ic Becuwty Bill 

The Bongal Public Security (Extending) Bill of 1935 was introduced by Mr. E. N. 
Rei/i. the Horae Membor. ^ i m, i 

The Bengal Public Security Act of 1932 lapses on December 21, next. The Aot was 
passed to confer special powe’es on the Government to enable it in tlia case of emer¬ 
gency to combat activities subversive of law and order or prejudicial to the public 
security for the suppression of which tho ordinary powers of Government were in¬ 
adequate. That such activities might recur was by no means impossible and the Gov¬ 
ernment was of opinion that it ought in common prudence not to follow the preventivo 
powet'S conferred by tho A()t to hi.pso. .Tfc was therefore proposed to extend the 
period of the Act by a term of five years. . , , , 

In moving that the I’uhlic Security Bill be cireubated for eliciting public opinioa 
thereon till Januai'v 1. 1936, Mr, Kmtmtul Haque said that if tho Goveinmont really 
wanted to put an end to subversive movoraonts, tliey should go to tho root cause of 
public discontent. In his opinion the root cause of public discontent lay in the wide- 
spread uiwimploymeut of educated youths of the province. Unless and untiUthey 
could solve that problem fhore was no chance of Government being successful m 
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stamping out these subversive movemeuts. These movements might remain suppressed 
for a time but he reminded the Oovernmant that suppression was tiot annihilation. 
Tho Bill pz'oposed to give largo powers in tho hatid.s of disti'iot offioors whioh tha 
speaker strongly objectoil to, booanse, in liis opinion, they were not of ‘judicial 
temperament’ they were rathor men of ‘military temperament.' 

The Hoii’blo Mr Reid oppo.sod t!io amendment. 

Mr. H. JSuwerji then moved tliat tho bill bo circnlatod for tdiciting public opinion 
till October 31, 19313. 

Supporting Mr, Batierji’s aineiuiinont Dr, Naremlra Nath Sen-Qupta said that the 
bill had been in operation for tlii-oe years at least in some areas in Bengal and it 
could naturally bo oxpeotod that people of those areas might have something to say 
as regards the operation of this liiil. They could very well bo asked to express their 
opinion on the matter. Thu Hon’lilo Alomher was not speaking out his mind, 
proceeded Dr. Son Gupta, wlicn lie moved hi.s Dill lor consideration of the 
House. "What was at the back of his mind was that public opinion did not matter. 
Indeed he did not care a jot lor it. Tho speiiker was against circulation of the 
bill because ho was opjioscd to tho bill, lock, .•■.lock am! barrel. By these repres.sive 
legislation after legislation, freotlom of Iho people was being taken away and the 
liberties of the people were hciiig ciKlully iiitorfcred with. The Ilou’ble Member 
said that the bill had been a groat success and in llic same broath he said that its 
operation had been extended only to a few lirnitr'd areas. 

Dwelling on tho large riutubcr of repressive acts and ordinances passed by Govorn- 
ment in recent years, Dr. Sen Gupta said that tln^ Acts for the suppression of terrorism 
find other Acts resombled one another so closely, that it was diitloult to distinguish 
between one Acl from tlie other as regards the operation, but there was one thing 
common among them all in tliat tliey all aimed at taking away the freedom of tha 
poople. Tlie only justitioatiou for e.vhmdiug the term of "the hill was that tha Govern¬ 
ment wanted to ritain tho powers th.at had boon given them. They were unwilling to 
part with those powers, Dwelling on the acliievemenl of tho Pulilio Security Act Dr. 
Bon Gupta said tlmt as a result of tho operation of the Act the political existence of 
Midnapur had beea swept out. This object had boon achieved causing untold suffering to 
the people. Ho submitted that there luivor was any necessiU' of the Publio Security 
Aot, there never was any necessity for tlio Bon,gal Criminal Law Amendment Act and 
other such repressive legislation, 

lutorvoning in the debate the Hen hie Mr. L'riil said that it was the honnden dutF 
of the GovernraoDt to hand over tbo machinery in a good running order and with this 
necessary apparatii.s. GoveinriK-iit cousiderod it uoccssiiry to have these powers in 
existence in case they were wanted and it was botli wise and fair to furnish those 

who would administer tho now cuiistitntion wiili weapons with which thoy could deal, 

it necessary, with these kiiul.s of .subversive movement.s, from which the country bad 
suffered during tJui last civil diisobuiliuiico lime and which unfortunately there was no 
reason to suppose they would not po.ssibly suffer from again. The duration of the bill 
was for five years, that is to say, tho life of tim Act was intended to be extended up 
to December 31, 1940. By that date those who would work the new constitution 

would bo in a position to know llicir minds as lo whether they would like to keep tho 

Aot in force or to repeal it, or perhaps to replace it. -with moru drastic powers. In 
his opinion it would lie dangeroiiM to have too short a poriod. Tlin new Constitution 
would come, the new raaohiuery would just bo in.stallotl and it would not bo fair to 
ask tho future Government too early in Ihcir career to consider whotlier thoy should 
scrap or maintain what this Govcniment regarded as e.ssontial part of the machinery. 

This Act, the Home Member contiiuiod, had hecn put in force only in three places 
in certain parts of Midnapur and ilooghly, and it was oxtondod for a short period and 
very soon removed in oort,aiii areas at tho time whun it was proposed to hold the 
session of the Congri^ss in Calcutta. It had uoi been extended in otlior places. The 
fact that tho Aot had boon little nseJ, ho maintained, was no proof that it was use- 
loss. Government could claim foi’ not using tlio Act inoi'o widely than they had 
which showed that Govoinment did not take the opportunity of recklessly using the 
powers they had. It was on tho gr.juiid of common prudence that Government had 
brought thi.s bill. Circulation of the bill was of no uso, a.s it containod no new provi¬ 
sions, but only extended the existing provisions. .Iiidged by the past experience there 
was no reason to suppose that the jiowers would bo missed. 

The amendment was under discussion when the House adjourned till the 26th, 
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26tb. AUGUST The Bengal Public Security (Extoiiding) Bill was passed in the Coun¬ 
cil to-day without a division Mr. HpM on behalf of Government accepted tlie amendment 
of Moutvi Abdua Sarnad limiting the life of the bill to throe years up to December Bl, 1938 
instead of five years as proposed in tho bill. The araoiidment was carried. Following 
this the other two non-ofiicial amendments which also sought to roduco the period 
of operation of the Act were withdrawn and the bill was passed into law. 

An amendment of Mj-. r. li.inerjee wliiidi suggested circulation of the bill for 
eliciting public opinion thereon by October 31, 1935 was lost by 58 votes to 17. A 
few members did not participate in the voting among whom were ke.ssrs. J. N. Basu 
S. M, Bo&e^ Ananda Afo^i-an Podtiar anti Dr. ilafidhona Dutt. Another non-oflicial 
amendment for circulation of tho bill to elicit pnblic opinion boforo January 1, next 
was also lost, 

"When discussion was resumed ou tbo amendment for cirU.ilatiou of the bill, Mr. 
Shyma Prosad Mukherjee supporting the amendment said that he did not think that 
there could ha anyone in this House or outside to oougratulate the Govornmeut on 
their attempt to introduce tiie present bill for the purpose of extending tbo life 
of tho Public Security .Act. There wore sufiioioiit materials before them which would 
justify their characterising tins particular moasuro and the decision of Government 
to introduce it at this time as unwise, unfair and unjust, Tlioro vvas no ono in 
this House, proceeded the sjjeaker, who could dtmy that tins was an extra¬ 
ordinary measure like the many other repressive measuius which had been placed ou 
the statute book. There could bo uo differunon of opinion on that matter. It was a 
measnra which was oaloulatod to encroach upon tho riglits and liberties of tho subjects 
in regard to certain fundamental matters. It wa.s necessary for them to recall at this 
stage the ciroumstances uudor wiiioli tlie bill was introduced in 1933 and briefly sum¬ 
marise the history of this legislation. When tlio civdt disohedienoo movomont reached 
its zenith the Governor General passed sevcr.'d Grdinancos one of which related more 
to the civil disobedience movomeut. In 1932 one of such ordinances elapsed and, as the 
speaker believed, under the provision of tho law it was not open to tlie Governor 
General or any other authority to continue the life of tho ordinance, that in 1932 the 
late Sir William Prentice, Home Memimr of tlie Government of Bengal, came before 
the House with tho Public Security Bill wliich embodied several of the provisions of 
the Ordinance which was due to elapse. 

There were certain matters in tins connection, Mr. Mukhorjea emphasised, which 
must be borne in mind while discussing the motion imfore them. In tho first place the 
House should remember that it was mtide clear by tlie late Home Member in his state¬ 
ment of objects and i'ea.sons that tlicso s|.)ecia! powers were necessary because there was 
the possibdity that activities iu furtliorunoo of tho movomont known as the 
civil disohedienoo movement would ooutinuo, or that other such subyersive 
movomouts might in the future arise. This poiut was madu clearer when Sir 
William Prentice introduced the bill iu the House in November 1932. He said 
on the occasion that the bill did not and was not intended to deal wdth ter¬ 
rorism, the movement with which it intended to deal was the civil dis¬ 
obedience inovemoiit. He asked the members of the Houso to disabuse tlieir mind 
that in considering the motion before tbcin they woro not considering a measure for 
combating terrorism. They should therofore leave aside terrorism for the time being, 
and remember that the object was to fight the Indian National t,;ongress and the O. D. 
Movement principally. The point was made clearer still as tho Home Member deve¬ 
loped his argument. He said that the Congre.ss had issued its challenge to Govern¬ 
ment by calling tho C. D, Movement aud up to that time (November, 1932) that had 
been the clear policy of the Congress. The position had been forced upon them 
(Government) by the conduct of the Congress. Thera vvas no sign of tho Congress 
calling off the V. D. Movement, and so long as tlie Congress defied tlie Government 
the latter must bo in possession of these special powers, Ooverument had simply 
accepted the ohallengo. If tlie Congress witlidrew the C. D. Movement Government 
would reooasidor their position. Government could not considor the adoption of any 
other policy so long as tho Congress persisted in tho c. D. campaign. 

The speaker also recalled that the Homo Member thou in charge of the bill 
had also indicated in ono of his speoolios that tho ohjeet of the bill was not to fight 
Civil Disobedieiico Movement alone but other subversive movements as well. As an 
illustration of the existence of such movements the Hon’ble Member had referred to a 
public mooting held at Albert Hall where revolutionary leaflets had been distributed. 
Three years had elapsed since then but they had heard nothing of that movement 
Without further materials before them, and unless Government could convince them 
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as to the eKistonon of some such siil)vei’sivo movomoiit, they could uot accept the proposition 
that the circulation of the particular loatlot foru-sliaJowod tho coming of unothor 
great revolutionary movemcnr, in this cnuntry. Unless tho Government could show 
that thero existed to-day some movement like the Civil Disobodietioe Movomont there 
could bo no jiisl.ilicatiou for tho iiitroductidii of this bill. 

Whore was the C. I). Movement to-day V Mr. [tiiid had said that he would 
rooonsider tho situation if Mahatma Gaiidlii gave an indication or a gesture of good¬ 
will or if the C. D. Movement wen- withdrawn. The present-day declared policy of 
tho Congress sheaved that the C. 1), .Movement liad failed and a practical demonstration 
of that they were witncs.siiig in the l.egislativo .Vssembly wlicre tho jirotagonists of 
the C. D. Movomont wore occiipyiii;; tlii.i opposition bonclies. Mr. Mukhorjoa did not 
think that they wore adoiitin.j any methcl in the .Assembly which might bu described 
as unconstitutional, lu these ciruiiinstaMcHs tlie .speaker was coiistrainod to say that 
tho ^H'oseiit iioliiy of the Govi.numeiit lu c.iimliig mi with a bill of this nature was 
nothing short of a bieach nf faith. .An imderlakin.g—though uot o.'caotly in so many 
words "hut a ile iiiito uudei'takmg' none the le.ss had lieeii given that if C. D. Move- 
rnont was witlidiawii Goverimieut would rec.msider their position. Tho House had a 
right to deniaml as to how tlio (lovv’niiuent bad leemisidered thiur position. 

IVooeediug Mr. Mukherjea refci'ied to the ivalemeiit of Mr. Keid that the provisions 
of tins Act would not be apiilied uiilc.-'S the (iovei'iiuiciit weie satisfied tliat thero were 
reasons wliicli ruado tho aiiplicatioii of sudi iMiwer.s incumlicot upon tliom as also to 
his statomont that tliu Act had only been c.xiendcd to throo places and said tliat the 
very fact that tlai Act Jiad beun in operation in only throo places was tho strongest 
argument in favour of tho opiiositiou tliat flicro was no niicos.sity for a bill of this nature. 
Kuch powers ns wore given under the Act could only be justiliod in emergencios 
whioli did not exist at prosoni. 

Replying Mr. said that ilie Act aitmui at dealing not only with tlia situation 
that arose la lyi'd, iiut similar situations that might ariso in the mtiiro. It was pni- 
dent to anticipali troulilos and diilicoliios and to piovido against thoin. There was no 
liarm in passing the bill. 11 no oiipleasaiit situation irose in tho future, and tho 
fiituro govui'iiineiit did not think it nece.s ;ary, I hey could repeal tho Act, 

As .stated t ie lull, as .sellli’d in C'oiumil, nanudy that it would bo in force till 
December 31, I'J'dS, was passed into law. 

lii-,No.\i, Ria.tni' OS r.siiKiiTiiiiNESS Hini. 

27th< AUGUST : -'J'ho lleiigal h'elief of ludebledness Bill was iiitroduood in tlia 
Council to-day iiy Khiouju .Shr Tho Mcnibor in oliargo moved for roforenoe 

of tho bill to a seliict eommilteo. To ihi.s a non oltkual amendmimt was moved for 
circulation of tlio bill to elicit publi'- opinion liofore Novemlior, 30. 

Tho bill is li.ised on the rccomon iidalioos iii.ido by tlio Board of Economic Enquirv. 
Tlicsn rccoimiieiihitioiis wero li.i.i.'d on tho provisions of the Central I’roviiioos Debt 
Conciliation Act, 111.1.i, and tin; t'lnjab Rcliid" ol Iudobtodnoss Act, 1034. Whereas 
these two Acts .■.imed pimiarily al scltlcincnt of debts boUvoeii debtor and croditor 
the Board of Economic Enquirv proposed llnit powcis be gi'anted for settlement by 
compulsion in m ilain case.-;. Frovisioii liad m.ido in the bill for sotting up 

debt sottlemoul boards of dill'ercnl ly[ics as circumstanitcs demanded. In addition tho 
Bill inoludi'd pr vision lor a simple ins'ilveiicy procedure. 

Sir Nasimuduiu said that foll-iwing Ills K.ais'Iloiicv's s|*ei.;eli at tho St. Andrews 
dinner in llKlIl ni'giu;'' the iicis'sidty of a r.oin.ti uclivo [lolicy tor tho roiorgauisation of 
, tho rural ci imomy of the piuvinci various scln-mcs ill Unit direction liad been takon 
up. Tlio real so'utioii of tins piol lem lay liowcicr in tackling the question of rural 
iudobteduoss wli.oh according to tin; report of llio Royal Commission on Agriciiltiiro 
amounted in the neii.'lilju'.irliood of Us. ],Gii,iiii.iki,Uii), Subsequent to tliis report depre¬ 
ssion had started. The aeclimulalii.iii of arrears of intere.st and prineipaf had made 
debts so heavy that the cultivator romnl liiiiiscif in a hopeless position and in soma 
oases the dc.lits were inlieritcd so t.i. s|)cak liy tlio ciilLivator. In tlioso circuinstancos 
ho eitlior became desperate and was willing to listen to anyone who oamo to him with 
communist propaganda ami thus lioe imos a danger to tlin tJtato, or lie loses all interests 
in life aud ueoomes a bad cultivator and tln-roforo a clog to tlio wheel of progress. 

It had boon tuimd as well that tlio area where tho people were heavily indebted 
showed a record of increase in crimes. Tlie Hon'blo Mombor was convinced tliat trade 
and industry in the proviiic'> eoulii not |irosper till tlie purcliasiiig power of the masses 
had been increasod. As a result ol tuiision betwiiHU tlie landlord aud the rvot over 
the question of payment of debts, il things aro allowed to drift, ultimately a class war 
19 
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might develop. But if the dehta of the ryots were scaled down and equated payments 
were fixed in such a manner that after paying the instalment the cultivator would 
find himself left with a sufiiciont margin for paying him rent and purchasing the 
necessaries of life and paying also the expenses of hi.s children’s education, then more 
money would be coming into ciroulation of the zamindar, the pvofossional men and 
trade and industry ; whereas at present most of tho liquid cash of the cultivator went 
into tho coffers of a few money lenders and tlius free circulation of money was res¬ 
tricted causing depression in trade and industry. 

Maulvi Hasan AH moved by way of amendment that the bill be circulated for 
eliciting public opinion thereon before May 30, 1935. 

Supporting the amendment for circulation of tlio bill Mr. N. K. Basu said that the 
bill had been conceived in hasto. Ho admii-cd tho onthusiasm of the Hon’bla Member 
but doubted the efficacy of his hill. Probably by the operation of the bill the money¬ 
lender would feel aggrieved and tho Hou’liki Member would then come out with 
another bill to protect the money-lenders and the landlords. “ VVhere are you going to 
stop if there is a moratorium all round V” lio asked. 

The bill was ill-conceived not only from flio money lender's point of view, 
hut from the point of view of the agriculturist as well. Constituted as the House was 
Government was well conscious of the fact that they could get any measure passed 
through this Council. Tho Bongal Dovciopmont Bill luad not been circulated for elicit¬ 
ing public opinion, it was sent to the Select Committee instead where drastic changes 
were made. If the proposal for ciroulation was not aooB|)tablo to tlie Government, 
he suggested that instead of sending it to the 8oloet Committee the Hon’ble Member 
should, rather move for its considoratioa and liavo the hill passed through the Council 
in a straightforward mannor. IIo failed ab.sohitely to find any reason for sending the 
bill to the Select Committee. 

Supporting the amendment of Mr. na.ss,aii Ali, Mr. B. C. Chatterjee asked if the 
Government were in a position to advanoo tho money tliut would bo required to help 
ryots to carry on, if as a result of the operation of tho Act money lenders grew sliy 
and refused to lend money to tho cultivators ? 

Supporting the reference motion and oppo.sing tho amendment Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Momin repudiated the suggestion that the bill bad been conceived in haste. 
For several years all who had the good of tho [loasantry at luiaid brooded over this 
problem and at every meeting of the Proja Confernneo thi.s question of indebtedness 
of the peasantry loomed largo. He did not believe that editors were going to bo let 
down in any way by the provisions of the bill. Tho bill was a move in the right 
direction thoiigli he considered it was not sufficiently bold and radical for the simple 
reason that Government liad to be cautious in a mattor like this. He opposed circula¬ 
tion as he did not believe any luirposo would bo served by circulation of a bill which 
had been before the [mblic eye during its preparation by tlio Board of Economic 
Enquiry. 

Supporting tho motion for rofcrcnce of the bill to the Select Committee, Dr. 
Naresh Chandra Sen Oupta said that this bill could not bo the last thing in the 
scheme of economic loorgaiiisation for Bcjig.d and liopod Oovornmont would come out 
with other schemes for tlio betlermeiit of tho economic condition of tlie peasants. With 
regard to the rural iuaqlyoiicy scheme prniiosed in tho hill tho spuakur was not in agree¬ 
ment because in ills opinion it did not solve the problem and would on the other hand 
lead to more evil than good. Discussion on tho hill had not conoludod when tho 
Council adjourned. 

28th. AUGUST Tho motion for reference of the Bengal Belief of Indebtedness 
Bill to the Select Committee was carried in tlie Council to-day without a division. The 
amendment for circulation of tho bill for the purpose of eliciting public opinion 
thereon before November 30, 1935 was lost. 

Wlien debate was resumod on tlio bill Mr. J. N. Basu, supporting the motion for 
reference, $aid that tho proaont nicasnro aimed at removing tho evil of rural indohted- 
nesa by laying down certain principles of adjustment between debtors and creditors. 
The attempt was laudable iiiit lie advised that the iScloct Committee .should proceed 
cautiously in tho matter in view of tho fact tliat anything that was likoly to interfora 
witli the proper working of tho system of credit was' likely to do a groat 'deal of harm. 
It was necessary that the credit system should continue to work without hindranco 
except where it beoamo necessary that there should he interference in order that the 
abject indebtedness of the people might be removed. 
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Replying to the niitiuisms mivio against the bill, Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin said 
that most ot the oritic sms had boon made in a half-liearted manner. The bill was 
based on the adviuo of thoso who Imd taken oonsidorable pains to examine the question 
thoroughly. I’l'oeeeding thu llon’blu Mombor said that the critics of the bill oould be 
divided into throe classes. 'I'lioru wore those who thought that nothing could be done 
until and nniuas tliore was an iiioroase in the economic condition of the ryot by 
raising the price of rigricultiiral nroduoo. 3’hon there wore thoso who believed 
that the oporation of thu bill would ruin tho mon 0 y-londor.s and the landlords and 
vvould bring about a serious statu of affairs. Thoro were again those who were of 
opinion tliat tlio bill did not go far oiiougli and advocated more drastic provisions. 
In reply to the lirst (dass of i.o-iti -.s ho would say that tho settlement of debts, or 
rather ' the sealiu,!,; down of Urn debts, was a condition precedent in any 
attempt at village uplift and rural roconstriictioii. If a man’s debt was increased by 
tour or live tinnis, in tliat e.rso thii more inure.iso in his income would not help him 
to clear his dubts. It thei'cfon) fullowed that botoro increasing his income steps should 
be taken to reduce his imkihte'liie.s:. Ho drew tho attention of the House that even 
tills side ot thu question namely, inoruaso in tho iiioomo of thu agricultnrist had not 
been neglected by (lovernraont. Tlio most important money crop of Bengal was jute. 
Last year thu ('rice of juto ranged bul.woon Ifs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3-8-0, this year it varied 
from Rs. 4-8 to Rs, 5-8, Ttioro harl boon marked increase in the price of jute and 
this had been brought about cutiroly as a result ot propaganda carried on by the 
Government. Rucciitly price of jut’o had goiiu down owing to causes over which 
Government IiaJ no control, but thu ll’oii’hio .Sfumbor assured the House that with the 
advent of foroipi purL'lia.sor.s the price of jute woubl go up again. As far as the 
next yoar was concurnod, [irociHided Bir Nazimuddin. Oovernraout wero determined to 
make every effirt to make tlio scherao of voluntary rostriction of jute a success. It 
was tho iutoiitioii uf Govuruinuut. to .sponil more money next year on propaganda work. 
He assure:! the House that so far as tho landlords were conooriied their position was 
not seriously allucteil at all. Rout was a very small portion of tho liability of the 
cultivator, and as f.ir as the debts were coin.-oruud no ryot was likely to repudiate 
them, Hu as.surod that only oii ci.xoopUonal occasions would pressure be put upon 
creditors to cornu to a settlomuut. .\s regards thu mahajans, the Hon’ble Member had 
talked tho raat'rui' with many of fliera and ho holiuvod most of them would welcome a 
moaBiire of thi.s kind. Tlio hill w.is ruferrud to u Beloot Oumraitteo as stated. 

(iovtamoii’s .Anmim 

His E.'cuolluncy tlie (iov'i^riior. Sir .Ink)). Anderson then addressed tho Council. In 
doing so, ho duuit with, iliu future uf the dutuuus. He said that during the six 
months which had edapsud siiico ho addressud thu llouso on February 11, the situa¬ 
tion had been faiily .stuady. Though ovidoiicu liad betm roceived of continued terrorist 
activity, no nrijor outrage occun'ud ami public opinion had been set steadily against 
the terrorist ludivity. 

“In those uiicurnstaiicus”, ho said, “though tho need for contiuuod vigilance remains 
as great as over, (ho (iovernmunt fcol tliat tho ri.sk involved in ameliorative measures 
may justifiably bu imdertakoii subject to pi'ojK'r safeguards. Tlie Government have, 
after long and caruful deliberation, decided on giving to carefully selected detnus at 
the expense of tliu Statu tiaiiiing which will ciiahio thum to as.si.st in developing the 
natural resouicos of the country both to tlieir own profit and to tho advantage of the 
country at laige. It is proposed’ (,o train thum in thoso forms of agriculture in which 
there is scope for inlelligcncu ami tho organising power of tho Bhadralok youth and 
which hitherto lurl been nogluctod. On tho industrial side, training will be given in 
the manufacture of articles which is expected to yield fair prolit and at tho same 
time help to make tho province sult-siitlii.uont. 

“The oxpurimeiits pro|iostid rvill nocossarily bo tentative. Its success or failure 
would dupuiid. jiriiiiarily upon tiio extent to which tho dutuuus are prepared to take 
advantago of thu aiipbrtuuitms offurud. The lirst, opportunity will bo given to those 
detenus who have uucussaiy a|)titudo and liavo ,sati.s(u)d the Government that they do 
hone.stlv intoml 1o di.scard tho path of terrorism for a way ot life alike profttable to 
themselves and useful to tho community. Provision will be made in the first instance 
for training a few hundred only. iJui'ing tho training they have to be kept nnde.t 
some restraint. At the oml of rho perioil ot training they will bo released provided 
their conduct, and goneral attitude had houii found satisfactory. 

“For working tho scliouic, a special organisation will he set up forthwith under a 
gentleman well-known to tho Ilomso, Mr. K. C. Mitter, Deputy Director of Industries 
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whose book “Recovery Plan for Bengal” attracted considerable notice. He will be pro¬ 
vided with necessary technical assistance and all re.sources of the Agriculture, In¬ 
dustries and Co-operative departments of the Government will be brought to bear on 
the problem,” Concluding, the Governor said; “You won’t be helping them if, by your 
actions or speech, you encouiiige tho belief that the detenus can hope for relaxation 
and release until they satisfied the Government that they have given up terrorist pro¬ 
pensities and mean to live as good citizuns.” His Excellency then prorogued the House. 


Winter Session—Calcutta—2Sth. Nov. to 20th. Dec. 1935 

Benoal AVakp Amend. Bill 1935 

The winter sossion of tho Council ooramonced at C.alcntta on tho 25th. November 
1935. After question hour, tho House proceeded to consider tho ollioial Bills. The Hon’bla 
Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Haque introduced tho Bengal \Vakf Amendment Bill, 1935 
which sought to amend the Bengal Wakf Act 1934 before it was brought into force. 
The Bengal Wakf Act, 1934 did not slato who .shall decide, iu the event of dispute or 
doubt, wliether a particular property was wakf or not, or wliethor a wakf was wakf-al- 
aulad or not. It was desirable that this defect should bo romodied. _ Section 93 of 
the Act empowered the Local Goveiumont to remove unforcsoon. difficulties withiu 
twelve months from tho date on which tliis Act in whole nr iu part first camo into 
force. This Act camo into force in part in Bocorabor, 1934, only for the ^ purpose of 
the survey contemplated in Section ‘2. The twedvo inontlis would expire in December, 
1935. As unforeseen difficulties might arise from when tlie whole Act ivas enforced, it 
was thought expedient to e.xteud tho period from twelve months to two years. 

Calcutta MiTXicii'Ar. Act Amk.vdjiect Bill 

A Bill further to amend tho Calcutta Municipal Amondmoiit Act, 1923 was intro- 
duoed hy Sir Bijoy Prosad Singh Boy, the object of the Bill was to restore tho fratiohise 
to which the proprietors of motor vehicles wore entitled before the enactment of the 
Bengal Motor Vehiclos Tax Act 1932. Every owner having a motor ear or any person 
in charge of it had to pay directly to the Coriioratiou a sum not less than twelve 
rupees for a year.^ Thi.s quaiilied him as a olectoi- of a gonoral constituency of the 
Calcuttta Corporation. The provisions of tlio pi'oposed Bill were sought to ' be given 
effect to from general election to be Itold in 193(1, ” 

Otubb OiTlcuL Bills 

Sir Brojendra introduced two other Bills; one tho Courts Foes (Bengal Third 
4935 ; and the other the Bengal Land Registration { Amendment ) 

ijilJ, 1900. 

Bengal Coisut op AVaii.d.s Amend, Bill 

also moved that tho Bengal Court of Wards (Amendment) 
Bui, lJd5, which was introduced during tho last .session of the Council, bo referred 
to a select committee. 


26tb. NOVEMBER ;—The Court of Wards Bill was referred to a Select Committee 
to-day with instructions to submit tbeir report by .Tauuary '36 next. Tho main object of the 
Bill was to strengthen the hands of tho Court of AVard's against unsecured creditors and 
to give it (the Court) better facilities for guarding tho interests not only of the wards 
themselves but also of all tho croditor.s as opposed to those few who take action in the 
civil courts. 

On previous day. Sir B. L. Milter had moved tliat tho Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee, to which Air. ]V. 11. Thompson had moved an amendment that it be 

circulated for eliciting public oiunion. In the course of three hours’ discussion of the mea¬ 
sure, on Tuesday, many divergent opinions were expressed. Eventually, Mr. Thompson's 
amendment for circulation was lost and Sir B. L. Mittcr’s motion for referring tho 
Bill to a Select Committee was carried. 

Howbah Buidge Amend. Bill 

A short Bill called the Howrah Bridge (Amendment) Bill was then introduced by 
the Bon. KoU'ab K. 0. iJ. Faroqui. Tho Bill sought to remove coitain ambiguities, 
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to empower Government to levy a tax on tlio annual ratable value of holdings within the 
Garden Reach Municipality and a tax on season tickets of passengers travelling by the 
ferry service. 

Benoal AoitrcuL’i'UKAL Deiitoks’ Bile 

27th. NOVEMBER ;—The Council di.sciissed the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Bill 
to-day and rtijected without a division tho motion of Mr, Banerji for its 
recommittal. 

Clause (2) of Section! of tho bill provided that when passed into law its scope 
would extend to the whole of tho province oxoept Calcutta. The House, however, 
accepted an amendment moved by Maitlvi Abdul llakiiu extending scope to the whole 
of Bengal. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra San-Gupta did not find any single reason for the recommittal 
of the bill. It liad boon said that tho bill did not provide any permanent solution of 
the problem. And by itself it was not a panacea for all the evils the agriculturists 
were suffering from. This must bo Ibllinvutl by a progressive agricultural policy on 
the part of the Government. U would havo to he followed up by organisation of 
credit; unless that was done this hill would not save the agriculturists. Referring to 
Mr. N. K. Basil’s argument tliat Iho hill would wreck tho vvliole system of rural credit 
since the Governmmt were not giving any linaii'-ial help, Dr. Sen Gupta said that 
something could be done by this hill. The hill wimld jirovido a machinoi'v for doing 
somethiug for poor agrioulturists. It was up to the mi'iiihers of the (,'ounoil to provide 
the Govoriimcut wdli powers asked for in tho hill siihjoct, of course, to oortaiu changes. 

Controverting the aiguiuoiit that 0(.l out of (i.h ojiinious had declared against tho bill 
Maulvi Tamixuddin Khan [lointed out that if they would look at tho rkal opinion of 
tho country which was not at all .oe-al (Ijere h:i.d boe.u overwhelming majority in 
favour of the measure. It was true tl oro wore ii uuinher of defects in tho bill but in 
the abseiuio of any otlior jinictieal scheme it was practical politics to accept the 
scheme which had been produeed by the Govorameiit after weighty considerations. 
The agricultural ^ debts had atm.iuiiled In more, than ono hundred crores and it was not 
in any way possible for the Governmont to advance money on that belialf. 

Replying to the debate, the ll’oii’hle Khtoaja Sir Naziinuddin, Mombor-in-charge 
of tho bill, said til,at prautioally no ciuio liad been miulo out for the recommittal of tne 
bill. It had been raid that out of opinions so far received and published about the 
present nieasuro 6('were o|iposcd to tbe hil! But he had rocoived over six hutidrod re¬ 
gistered letters supporting the liill and certain anieiidmeiits. He was ready, continued 
Bir Nazirauddin, to throw out the challenge lo Iho opposition tliat throughout the 
length and breadth of (he country inespeetive of oasto and croud all tho cultivators 
were in favour of the hill ami they would net like to have tho hill delayed even for 
a single day. Therefore, it was useless to say that there was uo solid su[iport behind 
the bill. Some members had expressed horror that if tho Bill was put into 
operation uncertainty and chaos will prevail all over tho country. The bill 
had its original in tho recominoudations of the Bengal Board of Economic 
Enquiry which consisted of several piomiuoiit uiiu-odicials, represoutatives of Cham¬ 
bers of Oominercu, ro|ii'esoiitafivcs of lliiiversilies, specially the Professor of Eco¬ 
nomies of tlie Datoa University and the 1‘rofessor of tho I'residenoy College of the 
same subject, Tlierefore to suggest tbal the.se nioii would recommend something which 
would bring aliout .i state of uncertainly and chaos in Iho country wa.s, in his mind, a 
sheer absurdity. 


28th, NOVEMBER Out of 'fbO amendments tabled to tlie Bill thirty-seven were 
disposed of in quick succession to-day within the space of two hours and a half. 
The House was yoiy thinly atteniled and tlie discussions seemed to evoke but little 
enthusiasm and interest among the memhors present. 

Of the thirty-seven amendments disposed of to-day twenty-seven were not at 
all moved, movers being oitlior absent or unwilling to put them! forward. Six were 
rejected, 3 were withdrawn by tlieir sponsors ami tho reniainiiig one which was moved 
by tbe Hou’blu Member in Cliarge of tlio Bill himself was passed. 

The only motion tliat created some sort of interest was put forward by Mr. W, 
C. Wordsworth who sought to limit tlio life of tho Bill till the end of 1940. In 
proposing the ameudment Mr, Wonlsworth said tliat as a member of the Bengal 
Dhamber of Commerce he would liko to say that according to the Chamber’s reading 
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the bill was both in essence and in intention a temporary measure caused by the 
emergency of the last few yoars’ depression. And it was the Chamber’s view that 
tnis onaracter of tho bill should be _ recognised in it in ovory possible manner. This 
cnaraoter of the measure was recognised in many of its clauses and his amendment 
suggested one more recognition. He would say Ihat the bill was not so much a 
competent weapon as a surgical instrument. Tliey bad been tbrough some peculiarly 
aimciUt years and the cause of thoso peculiarly difficult years was that supply of rural 
1 -* in danger and drying up and tho bill had been devisod for that purpose, 
L/ieuitors might be asked to agree to a considerable inroad upon their rights as a 
pait 01 one heroic measure to bring tho province hack to better health ; but it would 
be manifestly a different niattor to invite thorn to accept all those liabilitlGS and obli¬ 
gations as a permanent failuro of the conditions under which they lived. That would 
alaim tho creditors and tend to dry up tho sujiply of credit. Agriculturists could not 
subsist without regular supply of credit and tliey would want to be willing londers 
as well as willing borrowers. Co-operative erixlit bad done much, but they all knew 
rnat it had not yet done all it could liavo done. And it had not yet displaced the 
traditional method of supplying capital to small agriculturists. ITis iiroposal was, 
uierelore, that Government should bo called upon to do all that it intended to do with¬ 
in five years, and after it tho Act should cuiwo to cxi.st. 

Speaking on behalf of tho Oovornment Mr. IJ. P. V. Townetul observed that the 
loi?!’ *l‘tvy wanted to sco tho Act cease to have effoet after 

19^ everything that had been dono undor tlio Act and the operations of all the 
sections of the Act would bo automatically stopped. Tlicro would be no further power 
to collect any thing under tho provisions of this /\ct and tho whole Act would bo in- 
tnictuous. It could not possibly work for five years and clear up debts of tho debtors. 
At tnust be given several years say, ten, Cftoen'or twenty years, 

Mr, A’. A/. Bose, in sujipm tiiig tho amendment, said tlial this w,as an unheard pieoe 
of legislation. The life of tho bill should ho (ixod so that one could taka stock oi the 
situation and decide after live yoars whother to modify tho bill or not. 

Keplying to the debate, tho Uon’ble Sir Nazimuddin said that tho Govern¬ 
ment never inteiuicd this Act to bo a porraaiicnt measure. Itoferring to clause 9 sub¬ 
section 7 ho pointed out that a board should not ontortain any furthor application In 
settlement of any debt which had been incurred by a debtor after tho dato of his 
first application. That important provision would ensure that the bill would bo an 
emergency measure only. If tho amcaidment was carried tho wholo Act would be 
absolutely inoperative, 

, Mr. Wordsworth, in view of the assurance given by tho Ilon’ble Member, withdrew 
his amondmeiit. 

Mr. Khe.itra Mohan Roy moved an amendment which sought to include in the 
definition of “debt” ( 1 ) any debt incurred for tlio purposes of trade: ( 2 ) any amount 
due as arrear of wages. Tho motion wa.s rejeeted by 56 to 19 votes, tho European 
group sujiporting the amendment, 

Tho Council rejected anotiier amondraent put forward by Mr. 4 S’. M. Bose by 56 
to i,7 votes which sought to appoint a judicial officer .administering civil justice and of 
A'O'' than ten years’ experience as an nppollate officer. 

The consideration of clauso 2 of tJie bill was not linishcd when tlio House adjourned, 

29th. NOVEMBER :—Tlio Council passed tho second clause of the bill to-day, 
and was proceeding vvitli tlio next clanso wlion it adjourned. All the amendments io 
tlie clause, numbering as many as tliirty-four put foiwvard by non-official members, 
were .rejected without any division. 

Attempts on tho jiiirt of certain momhors to widen tlio scope of tlie bill by includ¬ 
ing within tho definition of “debtor,” tenure-holders and persons whose tneans of 
livelihood was partly agi'icultiiro wliicli gavo rise to some discussion proved abortive. 

In tiiB bill tlio debtor was dofinod as a debtor wdio.so jirimary moans of liveli- 
iiood was agriculture. Mr. S. G. Hoy Chaudhury moved an amendment to the effect 
that a debtor would mean a person who owed a debt and whose means of livelihood 
was partly agriculture. In moving tlio amendment Mr. Roy Chaudhury pointed out 
that if tho definition jmt by liim wa.s accoiited it would bring in its scope thousand,s 
of persons who really needed protection. It would bo welcomed by a far larger circle 
than was at present possible. I’ractically, Mr. Boy Chaudhury continued, it was very 
difficult to ascertain which particular member of a family lived purely on agriculture 
and which one depended on subsidiary occupations. He thought if his amendment 
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was accepted it would do llttlo harm to anybody. no_ reminded tlie House that tlie 
Pimjab Act on which the present measure was based included in its scope not only 
tenants but land-ownei's as well. Furthor if the dolhiition was changed it would bring 
about salutory featuro It would in all lilcolihood prevent tho Board from committing 
many mistakes in making an award. Moroovor, tlio inclusion of landowners within the 
purview of the Bill, as the I’unjab has done it, would bring about amicable relations 
Between tenants and landownors who happenod to be by tradition tho former’s friend 
and guide. 

In oonrso of two other amondinonts tho samo membo]' wanted to bring in tenure- 
holder, or proprietor of land or tiome-stoad toiuuit witliin tho definition of tlie Debtor. 

Two motions of tho Uko naturo wvn'o moved by ATa^f Emdadul JJaque, and one by 
Mr. Premhari Sarrna. 

Mr. W, H. Thomson also moved an ameinlinent seeking to limit the dofimtion of 
the Debtor to ralyats and undor-raiyats for, aeeordiiig to him, the primary object of 
the Bill was to lielp tho cultivator. Tlie oll'eet of liringing in othoi' people within its 
scope would ho to make tho works of tlie t'oiicilliatory Board.s protracted for a longer 
time. Further, there e.vistod tho apiirohon.sion of cnltivatorfi’ intorast being shelved. 

'The amendmenfs when put to (ho itoirso woim lost without division. 

Pa{ Bahadur Akshoy Kumar Pen raovod that the Boards should bo situated in 
District town.s and sub-divisious. If tho lioards wore sot np in District and Sub- 
divisional haadquai tors, tho Rai Ualiadur ooiil.oiidi'd that both the debtors and the oredi- 
tor.s would have tlm aovautago of takin.g advice from lawyer,s there although in aooor- 
dauce with the pre visions of tho Bill tho lawyors would bo debarred from appearing 
befoi'e tho Boards. 

Sir Nmimuddin, oppo.sing tlio amendment, said that tho Boards working in the 
villages would liavu the advantage of koopiiig themsedves free from civil court atmos- 
phero. Further they would have tlu; acqnaintanco with the local conditions. The 
motion in tho end was withdrawn. 

Consideration ol Clause three was t.akoii up with Mr. S. 0. Rai Chaudhury moving 
two amendments one after another to Uto oltoct that the chairman of tho Board should 
be a judioial officer liaviiig at least ten years’expei-ienco a,s judge of civil courts. 
Pointing out the reason of liis amendment Mr. Rai Chaudhury said that if the Govern- 
mont wanted to hare tho deci.sionsu of tho Hoard not to bo whira.sical they must have 
at least tho prosidiug officer a man of long judicial o.vptMienoo. Legal' question of 
extrema camploxity ivere liound to arisii and it was nb.solutely necessary that those 
cases sliould he tried according to iaw. Tliore were a largo_ nmnlier of retired^ offioera 
belonging to jiidioial service who co ild efficionfly ndmini.stor justioo as chairmen of 
Boards. The cliseussion on those ameiidinents waif not liuisiied wlion the House adjourned, 

HowiiAii limiKiu Amusu. Hili, 

2nd. DECEMBER :“Tlu) Hon'ble Nawab K. O. M. Faroqui moved that the 
Howrah Bridge (Anioiidmcut) Dil, IDi’b, ho referred to a select committee consi,sting of 
11 members wlio would submit tlioir report within threo days from tho date. The 
Bill, it may bo romomherod, was iiitroiliu-od to tho I louse on tho 2,bt!i last. 

In refo'rriug the Bill to the soleet committee Nawah Faroqui said that the question 
of replaoing tlio looscnf bridge wliicli w.aw oponed to traffic a,s far back as in 1875 had 
hoeii ill contcniphation for over a decade and a half. 'Iho present bridge was built by 
the Bengal Governmout wlio suhsi'miimtiy made over i(s managoraont to the Bridge 
Comrai.ssioners, As a result of earlier e..\araiuati(iii and discussions it was decided that 
the new Ilowrali Bridge would bo eoustruotod tiy tlie Commi.ssiouor.s for it. And it 
was found that a new' Act was necessary for this as tho )mr[K)Si:i would not be achiev¬ 
ed by amending the Ad of 1871. The Howrah Bridge Act of 1926, continued the 
speaker, ivas iiassoil with a view to e.iiahliiig tho construction of a now bridgu to be 
taken up by the Coramis.sioncrs for tliat bridge. Tlio Bridge Commissioners were ap¬ 
pointed by tho ,Vct and tho Act as it omorgod from tho Logislativo Council and aa 
it now stood ijormitted the Bridge Commissioners to raise a loan. There was some 
doubt, however, whethoi' iinclor tho now Act, as it now .stood, tho Bridge Commissioners 
could raise more than one loan and tho removal of this llinbiguity was one of the rea¬ 
sons for bringing forward tliis pro.sout Bill. 

Clauses 2,3,6 (a) and 8 of tho Bill had hoeii iiocossitatod with tliat end in view. The only 
othor important clause in tlio bill was clause 9 which was intended to exempt the bridge 
and its adjunct.^ from municipal taxations. Government had been advised that under the 
law, as it now stood, the Howrah Bridge would be liable for assessment to municipal taxes 
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under section 124 of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1923 and also under that same section 
extended to Munioipality of Howrah. Government considered that on general princi- 
ples a bndge like tins, which was for tlie benefit of the general public and particularly 
the public of Howrah and Calcutta, should bo exempted from municipal taxation. A 
clause has, therefore, been inserted to make the position perfectly clear. The other 
clauses of the Bill, Nawab Paroqui wont on, had been necessitated by changes in the 
constitution of municipalities, as for instance, tho creation of the Garden Reach Muni¬ 
cipality, by amendments in the Mnnici])al Act and by tile obvious necessity for taking 
power to levy a tax on season tickets and on the ferry service plying within the 
limits of the Port of Calcutta wlicther managed by the Calcutta Port Commissioners or 
hy any private party. This clause placed on well doiined basis the power to leavy a 
BurcharM on somewhat similar traffic conforred by tlie Act of 1926. 

Tlie Bill was then referred to the .seloet committeo without any further opposition. 
Certain amendments seeking to circulate tho Bill for tho purpose of eliciting public 
opinion were tabled by several members but tlicy wore not moved, 

BknoAl ArmiciiLTUit-M. Beotoiis’ Bill (Costd.) 

The consideration of ciauso .3 of the Agricultural Debtors Bill was then resumed, 
Several amendments seeking to appoint judicial officers of several years’ experience as 
Chairman of Conciliatory Boards wore lost without any division. 


3rd. DECEMBER Tho whole time of tho Council to-day was occupied with the 
discussion of clainsos 9 and 9A of tho Bill, doaling witli the question of application for 
settlement of debts. Ciauso 9 (1) provides that a debtor may make an application for 
the settlement of his debt.s to a Board established for tho local area within whioh lie 
ordinarily resides. 

Mr. W. H. Thompson moved an amoiidmaiit adding tlio following to the clause 
‘within five years from tlio date of tlio lir.st e.stabli.slmieiit of a Board for the local 
area.’ Khwaja Sir Naximuddin, Member in charge of tho Bill, said, ha accepted the 
su^ffcstion of Mr. Thompson. He moved an amendment adding the following to the 
clause “within five years after the first Board is establi.slied under siib-SGction (1) of 
section (3). 

Section 3 of clause 9 reads as follows “Unless tlie debtor has already made an 
application under sub-section (1) any of his creditors may make an application to a 
Board to which tho debtor might Imve applied under that siib-soetion.’’ 

Mr. Thompson witlidrovv his amendment .and accepted Kliw.aja Sir Nazimuddin’s 
amendment which was carried by the House without a division. 

All other noti-offluiul amendments to this Clause wore lost without a division. 
Ciauso 9 of the Bill as settled in Coniici! was [lassed, Tho Honso was considering 
amendments to ciauso 9A of the Bill (wliioli liad boon inserted by tlio select cemuittee 
dealing with tho provision relating to settlement of debts by joint debtors) when the 
Council adjourned. 

4th. DECEMBER t—Discussions being dull and mainly ooniined to movers of amend¬ 
ments and the Ilon’ble Membrr-in-charge, of the Bill, as many as four clauses, namely, 
9A, 10, 11, 12, of the Bill wore passed without any substantial changes made in thorn. 

Speaking on an amendment of Mmilvi Majid Baksh wlio sought the deletion of 
tlie proviso to the danse 9A (2) wliich related to apjilication for settlement of joint 
debts, Mr. Santi Shchharesimr Roy observed that there was a considerable misgiving 
among the Hindu community in Bengal tb.at the present Bill would harm the interests 
of the Hindu Zaraiiidor.s, Hindu capitalists and Hindu middle class people. He knew, 
continued Mr. Roy, that tlio Hon’bio Membei-in-cbargo of the Bill had tried his best 
to remove the communal aspect of it as far as was possible. On tho face of it, re¬ 
marked Mr. Boy, the Bill looked (piito harmless, as if it was meant for all classes, 
Hindus ^nd Mus.salraans, But wliat wore the facts ? .Ha would advise the Government 
not to ahtagoriiso tho Hindu comiuimity more than wli.at was necessary. If it was 
the avowed object of tho Bill to give relief to the agrioiiltiiristB of Bengal, relief 
should be given to .all and sundiy, 

Maulvi Majid Baksh’s amendment wa,s rejected. 

5th. DECEMBER ;—Discussion to-d^ centred mainly round a single provision 
namely sub-section (3) of Clause 13., Tho sub-section provides that if, on the 
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application of a creditor, notice in isisuoil on a debtor oalling upon him. to submit a 
statement of his debts within ouo month and if he fails to do so, tiie creditor’s 
application is to bo dismissed. 

Under clause 9, either the dubtor or tho creditor may apidy to the board for debt 
conciliation. If the debtor applies ami tho creditor fails, after notice, to submit a 
statement of debt, then under claiiso 13 (21 tho amount stated in tho debtor’s applica¬ 
tion is to bo taketi as correct, and no debt of wliicli tlio creditor has failed to submit 
a statement is to bo payable, lint in the caso of creditor’s apiplication if tho debtor 
defaults, the application is to bo dismissed. 

\fr. S. M. Bone moved that Hiil)-secUon (.'!) of Clause 13 be omitted. In moving tho 
amendment Mr. llose said that tlie pr.icedurc ad.i[itcd in tlio sub-clause with regard to 
creditor was against all principles of justice and ci|iiity. In all fairness, Mr. .Boso 
contended the umnint stated in imcditor's application sliould bo taken as correct. 
Enrtlior, tho priiu;i|)!o embodied in tins sub-clanso w.as rerniniscont of archaic law whoro 
tho plaintiff had to drag llio derendaet to tlio court before tho coui't would assume 
jurisdiotioii iu tin matter. One had never lioaid id' a case in a civilised society whero 
a case was to bo dismissed because tiio defendaut olioso not to appear, llo suggested 
that there woro only two alfcrnalivos on in'inciple. Eillior tho creditor should not be 
allowed to apply at all under clause 9 ; (m if be was allowed, then tho samo rnlo should 
prevail as in tho case of debtor’s application, under clause 13 (2). 

Replying to tho debate Sir Naziinwhliu said that the principle of tho Bill lay in 
tho fact that thoie was no coinjnil.sion oil her of agreement or sottlument. Bringing 
down unwilling debtois liotore the board would mean wasto of time and enoi'gy of tho 
board. It was bettor to dismiss at llic outset tlio aiipli(iation,s of those people who wora 
not prepared to come to an amicable Kottlement U was no use to go into those cases. 
Tho llon’ble mom her maintaiuod that tho sclioinc of tho Bill was logical, reasonablo, 
fair and based on, common sense. 

Mr. Bose’s anieiniment w;is rejoeti.'d by (’)0 to 14 votes. 

Tho Council Ikon in quick siiccossion (lassed clauses 13, 14, 15 and IG. Clausa 17 
was being cousidiU'ed wlion tho House roso for the day. 

6th. DECEMBER :—Clauses 17 and 18 ol tho Bill were passed without any subs¬ 
tantial changes ir.ado in thorn. Be.veral imn-oihcial anieudments with regard to the 
above clauses woro cither not moved at ail or woro thrown out. The house was consider¬ 
ing clause 19 when ii: adjonnied. 

’Clause 19 (b) of the Hill provides that when (••('editors to whom is owing not 
loss than forty por coat of lln.i total secured or nni'.ocurod debts, ns the caso may 
he, agree to au amioaldo sottlcniont with the debtor, tho Conciliation Board, if it 
considers tint au oiler made by the debtor for tlie setthsmont of any debt not 
included in tho amicidilo settluirient is a fair olTor whicdi tlio creditor oonoornod 
ouglit roasoiiably to ucwipt may pass an order that tho debt to which the offer relates 
shall be settled ia accordance with sutdi orter. 

Babu K/ii’Her Mahan Rin/, Mr. Surat Kunmr lioi/ and Mr, J. N. Basu moved 
three ameiulraunl.s to substiUile “Kifi.y per cent", ‘SSi-viy pier cent’', and “Seventy five 
por cent’’ rcspccrivoly for the woi'du' ‘•Mi’orty per cent" in line 1 and 2 of tlie above 
danse, namely c ause 19 (b). 

The movers of the amendmcnls argued that the danso in question provided for the 
settlement of debts either ainicalily or otlicrwisc. Si.i far as the suttlomoat was ami¬ 
cable or agi(.! 0 d there was mitliing objoctiouablc. lint the clause coutemplatod eompnl- 
sion inasmuch as the non-agreciug cnrlitors could lie bound by tlie terms ottered 
by the debtrir uudei' certain coM.litieus. They sug.gcstcd tluit tlio oomjnilsion introduced 
under this dauso should bo made milder by providing the porcentago mentioned in tlm 
clauso to be at bast, lifty or sixty per cent. T’lio amendments were rejected. 

Moulvt Abid (pno.sem moved aimtlicr ainendrauiit to substitute llio words “Total 
Debt” for the words “total secured or unsecured debts’’ in clauso 19 (b) linos 2 aud 3. 
Governmont accepted his anioiidmentbat when somo members objected to its accept¬ 
ance and pru.s.sed for voting on it, it was dcclarod carried by GO to 18 votes. 

7th. DECEMBER Tin; Ooimcil devoted almost a conplo -of hours to the consi- 
doratiou of a single danse, ii.aindy dauso 19, wliicli, after tho disposal of as many as 
twonty-four amendments wa; accepted. The di.scn,ssion relating to these amendments 
wore ’ desultory and tiio non-ollicial members ofl'orod little serious opposition to tin 

20 
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Government as if realising the futility of it. The only instance where a division was 
demanded was an amendment moved on behalf of the Government. Clause 19 (b) of 
the Bill provides that when creditors to whom not lo^s than forty per cent, of the 
total debt is due agree to an amicable settlomont, the Board may order the settlement 
of debts of the remaining creditors in aecotdanoo with any fair offer made by the 
debtor. But an offer shall not he considered by the Board a.s a fair offer if its terms 
are less favourable than the terms of tlio amioablo settlement relating to a secured 
or unsecured debt and also if it eonteninlates the reduction of any debt to an amount 
which is less than the original princiiial of tlio dof)t. 

The amendment sought to provide tliat tho proviso wo\dd not bo effective un¬ 
less creditors to whom there is owing not less than sixty per cent, of the total debt 
agree to the proposed reduction. When put to vote tlio amendment was carried by 52 to 12. 

By another amendment, Mr. Hem Chandra Roy Choudhury sought to provide 
that the amount of the principal of any deld duo to any baultiiig company registered 
under the Indian Companies Act, 1919 or any other law for tho time being in force 
in British India relating to companies should not be reduced c.xcopt by an amicable 
settlement. 

The House rejected tho motion without any division. 

9lh. DECEMBER :“ThQ Council to-day devoted practically over two hours of 
its time for consideration of clauso 20 of tlio Bill. Mr. Sarat Kumar Roy moved for 
tho deletion of tho clause. Although Mr. Boy was supported by several members, his 
motion was eventually rejected by tlie House by 60 against 15 votes, Muslim members 
in a body opposing the motion. 

Clause 20 of tlie Bill provides tliat if any oroditor does not accept any offer 
made by the debtor which in tho oj>inion of the Conciliation Board is fair and 
such as the creditor ^ ouglit vousonably to accept, tho Board instead of passing 
any other order which it is oorapotimt to ptuss, may grunt to tlio debtor 
a certificate in respect of tho dobt to wliicJi it relatos, and thereafter, no Civil Court 
shall allow to the plaintiff, in any suit for tho recovery of such debt, any costs 
in such suit or any interest on the debt after the date of such certificate m excess of 
simple interest at tho rate of six per cent per annum ou tho principal debt as deter¬ 
mined by tlie Board, and no deuroo for tho recovery of such debt shall be executed 
until all amounts payable, in rospoct of other debts of the debtor, under an award 
have been paid, or such award, until tho o.\'piry of such period not exceeding ten 
years as may be speciliod in the certificate. 

Foun OOVERNMKXT Bii.ls 

Four Government bills namely tho Benyal Wahf Ammdnwnl BUI. 1335, th& Bengal 
Land Registration Amendment Bill, 1934, Tlic Calcutta Municipal Amendment 
Bill, 1935 ami the Court Fees (Bengal Third Amendment) Bill were passed in 
quicK sucoessioii. 

Bu.XGAI, AoUICULrUIlAL DeIITOKS’ ( COXTD. ) 

loth. DECEMBER More tlian eighty amoudmonts were disjiosed of in course of 
its four hours’ sitting to-day ivlion tlio Council took up tho fiirtlior consideration of the 
Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Bill. Most of these amemlmonts wore not moved. Thu 
few that were moved by their sponsors wore lost without a single division. Only 
throe were carried and that put forward ou bclialf of the Government. Clauso 20 of 
the Bill tho iisenssion of which cominonced ou tho |irovious day was passed without 
any substantial change in it. Tho House was considering the ne.xt clause when it ad¬ 
journed. 

Eradication or Malaria 

1 llh. DECEMBER A number of non-official mombors strongly urged the Gov¬ 
ernment to launch a comprehensive scheme and raise a loan for combating malaria 
and other preventible diseases wlion tlio Council took up to-day consideration of resolu¬ 
tions on matters of general public interest. Mr. Munindra Deb Rai Mahashay’a resolu¬ 
tion to that effect which gave rise to a lively discicssion was carried without opposition 
from the Govoriimont side. Mr. Deli Kai Maliashaya moved the following resolution :— 

“This council recommends to tlio Government to jireparo a comprehensive schema 
at an early date and raise a loan to save tlie province fj’om the scourge of malaria 
and other preventible diseases within ten years.” 
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In moving ttio resolution Mr. Deh Rat Uahiiahay said tliat three quarters of a 
century ago Bengal had been a flourishing country hut with the introduction of railways 
and con,soquout insuflicioney of culverts tlouri.shiug countrysides had been turned into 
pestilential areas. Dominion status and provinoial autonomy would be meaningless to 
a nation of wealilings. Unless sometliing was done immediately^ to save the country¬ 
side from tlie scourge there was no hope for tho recovery of the province. As it 
was a question of life and deatli to the nation ho urged tho Government to take tho 
matter seriously into cousideration. 

Calcutta. Monioiual A.meni). Rills 

12th. DECEMBER The Cornoratiou of Calcutta and its activities came in for 
certain amount o1 crilici.sm at tho hands of several Members when the Counoil met to 
cousidor the Bills tabled by uou-ollicial memhers. The twelve Bills discussed during 
tlio day related t.o a \aiiaty of sulijee.ts, civic, mcdioal and oven humanitarian. 

Moulvi Abdul Hakim moving the lienyal Cruelly to Animals [Amendment) Bill 
created some amusement in the tlousu when licdelivorod in tliat counoctiou a haran¬ 
gue on kindness to animals. 

MiiNiciuAi. Railways 

Mr. Siuntndra Deh liai MaUasbai inlrodnced a bill further to amend the Calcutta 
Municipal Act with tho objoct of e-\tendii]g (lio scope of Seefion 477 of it and also 
moved for its reference to a Select (Vimmiltoo. Tho measure songlit to empower the 
Corporation of Calcutta to ruu municiiial railways, start iiisiirance companies and set 
up municipal banks. 

Replying Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Huy said it was no use placing responsibilities 
on the Corporation oi any local i'ody which limy would not bo ablo to discharge. The 
proposals put I'orvard by Mr. Deb Itui Mahashai were charaoterised by Sir Bojov as 
fantastic, and at present' Ihere were no justilicatiou for accepting them although they 
might come to be realised in a very'olistant future. 

The motion for rofercuee of tlui bill to a select committee was rejected, 

Riuht to Votv. 

Another bill moved by Mr. Munindra Deh Uai Mahashai which sought to give 
persons with certain educational qualilicalion^ the right to veto in the elections of 
tho Corporation of (,’alcutta was relcri-cd (o a select committee witlr inslrnctions to 
submit their report as soon as passib.o. 

The bill to 1)6 named tho CalciiKa Municipal Aniondmeut Act, 1935, provided that 
any person sliall bo ontitlod to volo or stand for election as a councillor who had 
passed tho Entranco or Matrioulalion examination of the Calcutta Univorsity or the 
Iligh Soliool oxamimition or High Madrassah examination of tho Board of Inter- 
mediato and Socondary Education of Dacca oi' tho iSchool Final Examination, tho 
Cambridgo Junior examination, llio Higher (irado .School Final examination, title 
examination conouctc t by Hio Barasvvat Sainaj at Dacca, or that e.onduotod by the 
Sanskrit As.sociation or tho Final e.xiimination of tiio First Grade Training or Normal 
sebool.s in Bengal or the Final examinalioii of tJio Goverrirneut School of Art. 

Sir Bijuy Prasad Si?ih.a Hoy saiil tliat Govornmont agiood to tiro roforonco of the 
bill to a Select Cemmittoo without committing themselves as to their future attitude 
towards it. 

Four other bills with a view to further amend tho Bengal Municipal Act of 
19B2 moved by Mr. P. Barieiji and Hai Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das wera 
referred to Select Committees. 

Two bills for the purpose of ameiuling the Beiiyal Medical Act VI oj 1914 were 
introduced by Mr. Mukunda Behary Mullick and Mr. Munindra Deb Kai Mahashai. 

I’ ROT' E.SSIONAI. T .lOENKE 

Dr. N. C. Sen Oupia moved a bill for furthor amending the Calcutta Municipal 
Aot of 1923. In the Act it was provided that license foes to bo paid by some pro¬ 
fessional men slKmld be R.s. 5t) for tlioso who paid iucomo tax and Ks. 20 for those 
who did not pay iucomo tax. At tho timo when the Act was passed inoomo-tax 
was not payable cii income below Rs, 2,(XiX). Since tlion by temporary Acts of the 
Indian Legiflature tlie taxahlo imrome had been reduced with the result tliat 
persons having an iucomo of loss tlian two thousand rupees had automatically 
become liable to (lay double the lirenso fees wliioh tlrey had paid before. The 
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amendments proposed liy tiu) tiill sought to jrivt! (‘(Tent to the original intentions o£ 
the legislatni'G whieli hail heon defeated hy adventitious cirenmstanees. 

Dr, Sen Gupta’s motion was reforred l.o a soleet committee with instructions to 
submit report as soon as possible. 

RknCAL AnillCULTLTvAt. T)j5I!TOUS’ ILlL 

13th. DECEMBER As many as four clauses, namely, 21, 2l'A, 22 and 23, of tlio 
Bill wei'o passed when the Council resumed diseussiim'to-day. The day w.as practi¬ 
cally dull ; but at the inid wlioji the Mouse took into eonsidoiation clause 23 of the 
Bill a cerliiiii amount of lively discnssiuii, however, arose over au amendment moved 
by Khwaja Sir Nazimiuhii'ii. 

Clause 23 lays down the partieulars whieli au award made Iiy a Conciliation Board 
in respect of the debts ot a debtor sliall inoinde. Among other (bings tlio clause in 
question also describes (lie manner and tlie order in wliich llio amount to bo paid by 
a debtor to each creditor foi- each debt under the terras of an ainicalilo settlemunt or of 
ail order of tlio Board, tlio order being thu following ; Kirsl—(1) any amount [layabie 
for arreain of rout, and (2) any anionnt due to the local Government and inchided in 
a eertilioate under tlio Bengal I'ublie Demands Keeover.y Act, Ii)l3. Second—any 
amount payable to ereditors on account of debts which are seemed by a inortgago, 
lion, or eliarge on a |no[ioit,y. Third—any amount jiayuble on acoonnt of au unsociirBil 
debt for which a docreo has hooii passed hy a Civil Court, and foui th—any amount 
pnyalilo on aocouiit of any other dohts. 

Khwaja Sir Naziminldin moved that the oi'der of payment as laid down in tlio 
clanso should bo in accoi’daneo willi any riile.s to bo made by Government under this Act. 

It was also made clear by Mr. Jl. [' Ta/runui on behalf of tliu Govornniont 
that if they I'etaiiioit the order as it w,as iirovided in the clanso, the Conciliation 
Board would (uul it (istromeiy dillieult to work Uie Dill. And according to the legal 
opinion sought by Govei-niricnt on thi.s point the order as suggested in the clanso 
was iiniiist. Bo tlio Goveriuueiit thought it advisablu to lay clown that tlio ordor 
should be ill accordanco tvitli the rules that would ho framed'by Government when 
thy Bill was passed into Act. 

Opposing the amoiidmcnl inovcil by ,Sjr Niwimnddiii, Mr, Sanli Sht'kliarcsivar Roy 
said that if the Government theii.ght lhal the iirrangument as projiosud by the Boloct 
Ccmmiiilee was such fo niako the Bill unworkable it was the duty of the OovciTimunt 
to droji it, Instoild of doing so the Oovernimnit of Bengal in their wisdom would 
make an ari’angcmciiL that might net ho acee|)tablo to tlio llousu or might create a 
great disnnler amon,g a lai'ge seclicu of thu peuplo. lie Ihonglit Governraout’s asking 
for power to make the arrangement was iioitlicr fair for them;5olvo.s to the House 
nor to fhe pco|)lc. Ho protested against sneh attitude of the Govornmont, 

Nawah Mnssaiolf llo.s.s.aiii, Baja Bhupeiidra Nmayaii Hin.gli of Naslu|uu' and many 
others also opposed the amendment. 

AVIum juit to vote the aiiiendiiicnt was dcelarod carried hy Gt to 18 votes. 

Clansu 21 dealt with Iho adjiistimait of an insolvent debtor’s debt, and Clause 22 
laid down the |irooediire for determiiuitioii ot what porllim of an insolvent debtor’s 
proiieiiy would bo o.semptcd from sale, whereas, Clause lil-A described certain debt.s 
whose pr.iucipuL could not be reduced. 

14th. DECEMBER The Council pa-ssed as many as four elaiisos to-day amt 
iiieoipovalej a new one in it. All the amenidments wore carried some of which were put 
forwaid at sliort notice and came fi’om tlio Govoniment side. In eeilain eases the 
reeoramendations of tin) Select Committee ivere siibstifiited by fresli provisions. 

The House, as lias boon lliu ease for some days [la.st, was thinly atlondod and 
O[ipo,sitii.m from noii-oirieial niombers wa.s practically'nil. 

At the fag end, however, iliscnssion on clause 27 whieli provided that no sottlo- 
mont of fhe debt of a menibei- of a (.’o-opurativu Boeicty who owes any amount to 
such yoeiely should be valid wiiliout the previous approval of a proscribed authority, 
seemed to evoke certain amoimt of interest among tbo ineralmrs. But while Kaxi 
Emdailul Baque w.as speaking a.gainst Hie provision (he Cimiieil adjoiiriiod till the Itilh. 

By an aiiioudraent of Mr. //. I’. V. Tawnrnd (ho following iirovision was incor¬ 
porated ill elanse 26 dealing with tho distribution of tlie [iroeeods of sale of the 
property of a deiit, 

Notwillislanding anything contained in the Bengal I’ublie Demands Recovery .Act, 
1913, if any aniount payable under an award in respect of a d.obh seenrod by a niort- 
gage lien or ehai'ge on any immovable property of a debtor wliioii is o.xemptud from 
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sale under the said Act can not ba racovHrod as a publio demand, the Certificate 
officer shall rooovor such amount by tha sala of such immovable property and shall pay 
to the debtor tho baUince (if any) reinaiuiupc after payment of such amouut. The pro- 
ceduro iiudui' the Bunsal Publio Domauds ilocovory Act, 1913 shall be applicablo to 
such sale. 

The new clause inoorporatcd in tlio Bill which was termed clause 26-A ran thus :— 

Notwith.stiindiug auythiuff in any other Act, when any land mentioned in tha list 
referred to in clause (a) of sub-scction (1) of section 23 is sold in execution of a de- 
croo or of a certificate under the I’ublio Demands Recovery Act, for arrears of rent, 
the balanco of the .sale proceeds which loniaius after the payment of the amounts 
riifcrred to in clauses (aj, (b), ami (c) of suh-scctioii (I) of section 169 of tho Bengal 
renancy Act, ISSii, or in clausos (.i), (h) :md (c) of siili-soctiou (1) of section 26 of the 
Public Demands Itecovory Act shall bo paid to tlie Certificate Olfiuor or retained by 
him as the case may be, for distribution in the maimer iirovidcd in section 26 of this 
Act, 

_ Speaking on h s ameiidmciit si'eking the omission of clause 27 Kazi Emdadul Haaue 
said that if the members of the Co-operative Secii'ty wore, excluded from tho bonetits 
of the Bill ho did not know for whom tlie I!ill vvas meant. There was hardly any 
mumbor of tho Co-operative S'leii'ty who diil net borrow outside. Tho Co-oporativB 
movement had beioine a failure in tlie country and the |irovisioii would further tend to 
desti'OT it. It was strange that while [irivate judividiial.s and joint stock banks had got 
to suffer this Act would not touch tie; Co-operative Boeictios. The speaker could not 
understand the rciison of this ilisorimiuatioii. 


& 17Hi. DECEMBER The irouse passed as many as eight clausc.s, namely 27, 
27A, 28, 29, 30, 32, and .33. Kioui the rate of iimgress made on Monday in the dispoisai 
of amendments it appeaiod tliat the consideration of the Bill might bo linislmd by 
to-day (17th.l Daring tho whoio day there w.is practiually iio sustained dobate. 
But ill tho forouoon, wlieii the lloii.so was discussing clause 27 of tho Bill, a certain 
amount of o(iposit,ou ivas however oll'ercd by a few non-ofTicial memboits against the 
I’oteiition ot the climso. An amendment for deletion of tho ulauso moved by 
by Kaxi Emdnd.d //ar/m; was eieiitually reject 'd by 3',) to 18 voto.s. 

Q'ho clause 27 ')l' tlio Bill [irovides tlial no setilmiieiil of tho debts of a member 
of a Co-ojioriitive Society registered iiinler ilic Co-operative iSo(;iotio,s Act 1012 who 
owes any amouut to such soeiciy, shall he valid without tho previous approval in 
writing of a prestrihod authority, 

Kazi JCmdadui Haqae who started tho discussion on Saturday last (14th.) and was in 
possession of the Ilouso wumieil as previously slated the deletion of tho clauso 27. 
Referring to r.lio [ lovisoii in I,be claiisii tlial; Ifie. settlement of the debt of a member 
oi a Co-operative Bociiity iniglil, be valid with the previous approval of a proscribed 
authority the Kazi Buhih said that there was h.irdly any clianco of tho proscribed 
authority giving lis consent to such sotllcmeiiis. The depo.sitors in the banks of the 
Co-operative Bocieties according to him were mainly (lovcriimont officials. 

Clauso 28 prov dcs that no civil or liovonuo (''ourt shall outortain a suit, application 
or jiroeeeding against the debtor in jospect of (1) any debt included in an application 
or m_ a statomout, prucccdiiigs in coiiiiection wif li which arc ponding boforo a 
Conciliation Board ; or (2) any dcid, for which any amount i.s payable under an award 
unless such award has ceased to subsist. 

Clause 29 destribes the ca.so.s when a Board can call for stay and abatement 
of suits and proce.'dings bt'fore a Civil Court. 

Cases where tho execution of dcoree.s ci'rtain ami certificates are barred have been 
ciiuraoratod iu clauso .10. \i’hereas clause 31 lays down certain decree.s which are to 
he treated as nullities. Clause 33 provides that no appeal or apiilication for revision 
shall lie agaiust any decision or oide.; of or award by a Board except as provided in 
tins Act. 

The House was considering clause 34 wlieii it adjourned. 

Be.vuau Couiii- or AV.MiDS Amend, Bri.L 

18th. DECEMBER :~A lively ili.scussiou o.xtending over two hours marked the 
proceedings ol the Council when it took into consideration the Bengal Court of Wards 
Amondmoiit Bill in, reported by the Heloi-t Committoe, Tlio discussion aro.se over a 
now clause, namely clauso 12, which [irovidod tluit tho Court of Wards when it found 
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itself unable to save the estate it might instead of releasing the estate to the 
proprietor hand it oyer to tho trustoes solooted from the creditors. Many members 
characterised the provision as extraordinary and objected to its inclusion in the Bill, 

Sir B. L. Mitter moved that tho Bengal Court of "Wards Amendment Bill, as 
reported by the Select Committee, bo taken into consideration. Mr. W. W. Page 
by way of amendment moved that tho Bill bo rocommittod. Mr. Page’s motion was 
rejected by 67 against 24 vote.s and tho llouso toot into consideration the Bill. 

The Council was discussing the Bill clause by clauso when it adjourned. 

Beuoal Municiual Amend. Bill 

Tho Hm'hle Sir Bejog Prasad Sinha Roy introduced a Bill described as tlie 
Bengal Municipal (Anieiidmont) Bill, 1935, with a view to further amend tho Bengal 
Municipal Act of 1932, which was referred to a Boloot Committoo consisting of fifteen 
merahors with instruction to submit their report as soon as possible. 

The object of tho prosout bill, as the statement of objects .and reasons lays it down, 
i.s mainly to remove certain anomalies to which attention of tho Government has boon 
drawn from time to time, Tho Bill also incorporates .some of the amendments pro¬ 
posed by certain non-official members of tho Legislative Council in tho bills introduced 
by tliom in the Council during tho last two years. Besidos introducing a few impor¬ 
tant ohanges in regard to frauchiso oualifications and tho term of the body of tho 
appointed oommissidnor.s of newly croatod municipalities, and providing for a right of 
appeal with rospoct to tho preparation of tho electoral roll, iirovision has been made 
for allowing eoidain coucossioils in regard to tho payment of the conservancy rate to 
mills and faotorie,s, etc,, contributing towards tho cost of a soworago scheme. Practical 
experience having shown that provision of section 4(i5 is unworkable without a provi¬ 
sion for tlio li(!eusing of dogs, it is proposed to permit municipalities to levy a tax on 
dogs at their discretion, to proscribe the compulsory wearing of tokens by licensed does 
ami to destroy subioet to a])pro|)riato s.afoguards dogs not wearing tokens. Tho bill 
also provides for tho proper control of fairs and mclas within municipatitios. Oppor¬ 
tunities had also been taken to remove cortain practical difficulties exporionoed in tho 
working of the Act. 

Court of W.ikhs A IIowraii Bridge Amend. Bills 

I9lh, DECEMBER .A marked progress in tho trims,action of official business was 
tho featiiro of tlio Council to-day which passed two Bilks, namely tlio Beugal Court 
of Wards Amendment Bill., 1935 and the Howrah Bridge Amendment Bill, 1035. 

Bengal Water Hyacinth Bill 

On tho motion of tho Ifon’blo Nawab K. G. M. Faroqui tho Houso also circulated 
the Bengal Water Hyacinth Bill, 1935, for tho purpose of olicitiiig public oiunion 
thereon by February 4, 193G. 

The Bengal Water Hyacinth Bill wits welcomed by tho members of tlie Council, 
While according his wholo-'hearted .support to the principle of the bill, Mr. H. K. Basu 
said Government would have shown more expedition and sjieed in carrying this impor¬ 
tant measure in the Coiiucil and trying to eradicate this pest than they did show in oradi- 
cating tin) otlier post. n.amely tho money-lenders ot Beugal in connection with tho 
Agricultural Debtors’ Bill. Tiio loss, said Mr. Basil, to tlio country due to tho ravages 
of the "Water Hyacinth post was by no moans less important than auy other loss. 

Bengal AoiaeuLTURAL Debtors’ Bill 

At the f.ag end of tho day when tho Bengal Agricultural Debtors Bill was being 
discussed tho liouso adjourned. 

20lh. DECEMBER The Council pa.s,sod to-day without a division tho Agricultural 
Debtors Bill, 1935. Tho Bill evoked a vcdiement opposition from mcrabors representing tho 
middio class population. Some of them eliaraeterised it as smacking of communism, 
and a sohomo which would scare away the linauco udiich the agricuiturists so badly 
needed, Tho Muslim memliois of the Council welcomed tho Bill as a measure whieh, 
if not wholly, would partly ameliorate the distressed condition of tho agriculturists, 
Tho Council was then prorogued. 
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Can on Puiilication in Nf'wsi’ArBiw 


The July fessiou of the lioinlay CcKi^lHlivo Coiiiioil conuncmcod at Bombay on the 
8th. July 1935. An official Bill iinihibitin^ tlni inibUcation in. tho newspapers of tli6 
narno.s, addi'(.'s.ses, pictures and otliur details cmiconiinij a child or young person in- 
volvod in offences was passod. 

The objoct of tlie Bill was to provoiit [lurinatieiit injury that may ho eansod to the 
welfare of a child or young jiersou hy suoli jmblication. Tho punishment for contraven¬ 
ing tho provisions of tho Bill was imprisonment of either description not oxooeding two 
months or fiiw or both. 

The bill laid down: “No report in any newspaper or uews-shcot of any 
offence by or against a child or young' ])or.son or of any procoeding.s in any court 
relating to such oll'cnco sliall di.suloso I lie name, addrt‘.ss or school or include any 
partiovnars calculated to lead to tho ideutilicatiou of any such child or young person, 
nor shall any picture be puhlished as being or including a picture of any such child 
or young person.” 

Mr. L. R. QokhaU moved an ameiuhmmt that tho following words he added to 
tho clause: “If such publication is against thu welfare of a child or young person and 
likely to cause permanent injury to such child or young person”. lie explained that 
as tho Bill .stood, oven inforrnntiou relating to tho offence against a child, such as 
the abduction of a child for tliioving jiurposo, in widcli case tho publication -would 
not cause any iiijuiy to tlio wolfaro of tho child, would como under the new purview 
of tho Bill. TIte ameudmeut was, howovor, lost. 

Knn ts'i n.vfioN or Tuusi Bill 

Diwan Bahadur S. T. Kamhli^ Minister for Education, no.xt introduced a Bill for 
registration of tnusts created or c.sisling for puhlic purposes of a religious or 
charitable naturo and for liliug and audit of accounts of sucJi trust with a view to 
ensuring hotter mauagemout thereof. 

The statement of tho ohjocts and roasoii.s of tlio Bill stated that there was a 
considerable body of public u|iiiiion in favour of establishing adequate control over 
tho administration of trusts whicli wcr.i frequently mismanaged. Thore was at pre,sent 
no adequate legal machinory for establislihig elfoctive control over such trusts. Tho 
object of the Bill was to .socuro further remedy liy making compulsory registration 
of more imporfaut trusts and periodical .submission for audit of their accounts. At 
present the Government intended to restrict oiiorations of tho Bill only to those trusts 
which wore created or existed for [iiiblie purposes, of a eharitablo or religious naturo 
for tlie benefit of Hindus, with gross iueonio of uot less tliau Bs, 2,000. But power 
was taken to extend tho benelit. of tho .\ct to public trusts pertaining to communities 
other than tho Jliirlu eommunily, except those to which tho Mussalman Wakf Act 
applied. 

The Minister omphasisod that flic Bill diil not seek to curtail tlie privileges or 
rights of trusts but sought only to [irovent maladniinstration and management. The 
House then adjourned, 


9th. JULY :-~The Council discussed during tho whole day tho lirst reading of the 
Bill. Discussion on the Bill revealed geuoral agreement among tho members on the 
■principle of the Bill. 

liao Bahadur Kale, I.eadcr of tho Opiiosition, welcoming tho measure, asked why 
the Bill was not made applicable to all commuuities. 

Mr. R. R. Bakhale supported tho prineipio of tho Bill, but jileaded for more drastic 
provisions to control tho man.agement of trusts. He cited tlie Madras Religious Endow¬ 
ments Act and desired that the Bill should bo drawn on those lines. He feared that 
tho present provisions of tho Bill would not bring about tlie de.sirod resalt,s, 
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Bao Bahadur Ghitale gave half-heaitod support to tha Bill. Ho pointed out 
that while in Madras the niauagoingiit of trusts was in the hands of the people them¬ 
selves, the present Rill tended to bring the management into tho hands of the regis¬ 
trar. He 'Was afraid that tho Rill had not provided for the protection of the rights 
and privileges of trusts. 

b'fr Rafiuddin Ahmed^ while supporting tho Rill, .suggested that the Wakf Bill 
might be made applicable to tho Hindus in tho place of tho present Bill. 

Mr. L. 1). Qokhale favoured tho circulation of the Bill for oliciting public opinion 
before it went to the Select Committee, 

Mr. J. A. yadan^ Soorotary to tho Govornmont, Ihwonue Department, answered in 
detail all the points raised by the members. Ho felt tliat tlio fooling in the provinco 
was not in favour of introducing a more drastic Bill th.an tho presont one. Tho 
Govornmont had provided in tho lir.st instaiioo that the Bill ho applied to tho Hindu 
community alone, heoauso thoro had boon no roiinwfmtation for sucli a measuvo from 
other communities. But if otiior communities wanted it, tlio moasuro could be extended 
to them also, as provided for in tho Bill. 

After the Minister for Education wlio introduced tho Bill liad replied, tho llouso 
passed the first reading of tho Bill. 

Rur!.4L UruiT in Bojiiiay 

loth. JULY :—Sir Shah Kawaz HAufte, Minister foi‘ Tjocal-Solf-Oovornment, moved in 
the Council to-day a resolution rccoroinoiKling a iilan for tlio distribution of Ks. 7 lakhs 
grant to bo received by tho Goveniment from the (joverumont of India for village improve¬ 
ment. Tho Miuistor explained tlit'working of Sir Broderick Sykes’ village improvoraeivt 
solierao in the provinco and stated that the Govei'iimont Jiud decided to spend a major 
part of the present grant for expanding this schemo. Ho oouoliidod that considering 
the vastness of the problem this amount conW not carry thorn far but it was thoir 
desire that it should bo used to tho best advantago and in tho best interest of the i-nral 
classes. According to tlio plan of distribution contomplatod in tho resolution, tho Directors 
of Industry and Agrioulturo get Rs. 94,000 for the improvoment of livestock, poulti'y 
farming, tanneries, lisherios, otc., and tho Uonimissionors of Northern, Central and 
Southern Divisions and Sind Its, 1,08,000, its. 2,02,000, Hs, 1,58,000 and Us. 1,08,(XX) 
respectively on tho basis of the rural population for similar purposes. 

The resolution also recommends that the amounts allotted to tho Divisions should bo 
distributed amongst the Colloctors of districts in such a way that Us. 2 lakhs should bo 
placed at thoir disposal for being spout as discretionary grants and tho balance through 
tho District Committees or other local hodie.s. 

Sir Shah Nawax, stated that while tho success of Sir Fredorick Sykes’ scheme 
varied with the local conditions, it had hoen most sucoussful in tlio Central Division 
and least successful in Hind. Tlio Oovernimiut’.s proposals had boon accepted by the 
Government of India. Tho Govornment recognised the irnportaiico of broad-casting as a 
means of propaganda and three cxporirnontal centres at the district hoadqnartors were 
being worked satisfactorily. But tliis being vory oxpoiisive, unless tho Govorninent’s 
fmanoial condition.s considerably improvod, it was not possible to imdertako village 
broadcasting on a largo scale. 

Mr. J. &. More (Sholapur) moved an amendment alti'ring tho amounts allotted in the 
original resolution, incroasing tho figiiru,s for tlio Diroctons of Industries and Agriculturo 
and decreasing the amounts to tlie Commissionors. llo stated that it was essential to 
improve the economic condition of the people botoro calling upon them to take advantago 
of educational and other facilities. 

Rao Bahadur Pamlekar ,siigge.stod that tho Govornmont should concontrato on tho 
improvement of a single industry instead of distrilmtiug small amounts to differont 
industries, 

Byed Miran Mahammad Shah, reforring to Sind, favoured tho improvement of tho 
existing industries instead of introducing now ones. 

SfteiVc Abdul Majid urged concentration on a particular industry. 

Mr. Bakhle asked wliat tlio Government proposed to do to meet the recurring 
expenditure in coiinootion with tlieir plans. Did tliey expect an yearly grant from tho 
Government of India ? Tlie speaker strongly urged tho Government to take up sinking 
wells foi tho Depressed Classes or otherwise ameliorate their eonditious with this grant. 

Mr. N. E. Navle suggested tliat tho Bombay Government should make an equal 
grant of Us. 7 lakhs for village improvoment. 
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Mr. C. B. Clayton, OoramiMsiouor of the Central Division, pointed out that the 
Colleotors and the District Executive Committeas would be the best judges as to the 
form in which village uplift should bo pursnod in thoir locality and representations 
could be made to tliem on the subject by tho local people. 

Mr. M, H. Qazdar opined that this movo on tho part of the Government was by 
way of competition with Mr. Gaudhi'.s vilhige uplift work hut, in any case, he welcomed 
it. Ho suggested that soap-making and tanning wore not suitable to village conditions. 

11th. JULY Thu village uplift sdiumo reHolution moved by StV Shah Nawaz 
Bhutto, was passed by the Council to-day, the only ainendmont to the resolution having 
been witlidrawn. 

The Miuistoi-, replying to tho debate^ rcfiitod the suggestion made by certain mem¬ 
bers that tho Government’s village impi'ovoinent scheme was a oonuter-move against 
the Congre.ss gaining power among Ihe masses, lie [lointcd out that the Government 
had been devoting attention to this subject long before tho Congress came forvvard with 
its movement. 

Tiik Musai.mau Wakf Hti.L 

Deivan Bahadur S. T. Kantldi movoil tlie second reading of the Mussalmaa Wakf 
Bill as amended by the Select Connnilteo. 

Sir Bafiuddiii Ahmed criticised Ihe Bill on tlie ground that it did not go far enough 
to moot the neeiU of the silnation, imt preferred to support the Bill in the absence 
of nothing better. 

Mr. Oiizilar supported tho Bill but felt that tho Bill h.ad not received that amount 
of attention it should have at the hands of the Govcrnineut. 

At the suggestion of the .Prcsidciir, thu House jirocoeded to consider the Bill clausa 
hy clause. The House thun adjourned till the 16th. .Inly. 

CllILII WoRlCRTLS IN iSlIOI’S 

15th. JULY :—Mr. R, R. Bakhale introduced to-day a Bill to prohibit the employ¬ 
ment of children and to limit tho hours of work of young persons in shops and to 
provide for their early closing. 

The Bill, wihcli is largely inodellei on thu lines of shops legislation in Great Britain, 
provides that chidren under twelve year.s .shall not bo employed in shops, that young 
persons under the agi- of oightcen shall not bo employed for longer than 70 hours 
in one week and that on at least one day in eacli week no shop assistant shall be 
employed in tho ;;lu)|i aftei- h,alf-|iasi. one in the afternoon. The Bill also Iny.s down 
that the local autliorlly be given ilic (lower to be coiilirraed by tho Oovoriior-in-Connoil 
li.xiug the luiurs on tho several days ef tho week at which all shops Or shops of any 
specified class arc to bo closcil. The liour.s so lived sliall not he earlier than seven on 
any day of the week. Thu .Bill applies in the lirst instance to Bombay City, Poona 
City and Cantoument and cities ol .Ahincdahad, K.irachi, Sholapur and Hubli. 

Asking the House to support the First Reading of tho Bill, Mr. Bakhale emphasised that 
long hours of wo.-k in shop.s .lud i c.itauraiits were detrimental to tho health of assis¬ 
tants and there wa.s no law or rule regulating the conditions of employment of shop 
assistants. He intimated that it was his intention to movo for circulation of the Bill 
for eliciting publij opiuiuri, 

Non-ofiicial merabers generally icvpi-cssod agreement with tho prinoiple of tho Bill. 

Mr. Jennings, Director of Information, who had heeu specially nominated in connec¬ 
tion with this Bili, stressed llie administrative dilficultics that would arise in putting 
it into practice. 

Tho Connoil passerl the .First l.eadiiig of the Bill, after the .Home Member, on 
behalf of tlie Government, stated that tho Governmont would not oppose the First 
Reading oil tho clear uudorstaiidiiig that they were not hound to support the measure 
at the subsequent stages. On ll.r. Baklialo’s motion, tho Bill was circulated for eliciting 
public opinion within six months. 

liojiri.vY Coni’onA'L’ioN Franciiis]!; Diwerino Bill 

16th. JULY :--For the fifth time in tho eourso of the last few years, a Bill to 
lower the francliise of the Bombay Corporation from Rj. 10 rental to Rs. 6 rental 
figured in the Council to-day. Tho Bill was liually rejected at the First Reading 
itself by 49 against 20 votes. 

Rao Bahadur Bole, mover of Iho Bill, pointed out that only 140,000 out of 11,35,000 
were enfranchised at present. 

21 
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Dr. Collaeo and B. S. Kamal folt that the Bill was inopportune in so far as the 
franchise Was going to be lowered witli the introduction of the new constitution. 

Mr. L, B- Tnirsee was afraid tliat the lowering of the franchise would increase 
corrupt practices. Mr, L. H. Gokhale and Sir Ru/iuiidin Ahmed wholeheartedly 
Supported the measure, Mr, Guzdar pointed out tliat lowering of the franchise 
in Karachi had only diminished corrupt practices. Mr. Bakhale, sti'ongly supporting the 
Bill, said that they had waited too long and could not wait any more. 

Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto, Minister for lA)oal Solf-Govornment, assured the members 
of the Oovernment's sympathy with the subject of the Bill, but thei-e were innumer¬ 
able practical difficulties in passing tlio measure of this kind just then. He appealed 
to the House to wait, assuring the members that the Government would introduce au 
amending Bill to lower tho franchiso before the next ehjctions to the Bombay Corpo¬ 
ration in 1038. 

The President declared for tho “Ayes”, when the Bill was put to the House, hut 
the Government claimed a division 'which resulted in 49 voting against and 20 for 
the Bill. 


Indian Motor Vehicles Tax Amend. Bill 

17th. JULY :~That the powers of tho local Legislature and local GoTornment were 
wide and sufficient enough for the purpose of the administration of the Province, that 
the fullest powers were loft with the I,ocal (Joverumont to levy new additional taxes 
for the good government of the Province provided the previous sanction of the 
Governor-Qenerar was obtained in certain ciroumstauces, that it was not ultra vires 
of the local legislature to raiso revenue for the Local >.fovernraent—were tho rulings of 
the President of the Council to-day on important points of oi'der raised in the Ilouse 
on the introduction of an official Bill to amend tho Indian Motor Vehicles Act 1914. 
The Bill sought to remove doubts regarding tlie power of tho Government to appro¬ 
priate for purposes of provincial expenditure foes for renewal of registration oertifi- 
oates for motor vshicle.s and make it clear that the Government have alway.s had 
power to levy such fees. 

Four separate points were I'aised all of which tho President ruled out whereafter 
the first reading of the Bill was proceeded with. 

The first point of order was raised by Mr. Soman (Satara), who contended that 
the power of the local Legislature to levy a new or additional tax was confined only 
to taxes mentioned in tho sohodulo or Scheduled Ta.xes Rules, that the present Bill 
was ultra vires of the Legislature, as it sought to raise this amount for purposes of 
the local Government and thii'diy that thi.s very taxation on motor vehicles wa.s 
covered by the Motor Taxation Bill whiuli was rejected at the last session and that 
under the Standing Orders a (juestioii once considered by the House could not again 
be brought up within .six inontli.s. 

As regards the first point, the President held that it was not eorroet to assume that 
the power of tho local IjCgislature to levy a new or additional tax for purposes of 
local Government was confined only to taxe.s mentionod in one of the Scheduled Taxes 
Rules. The President observed that if that view was allowed to prevail, good govern¬ 
ment in the province would be greatly haiidicapjied ami might come to a collapse. 
Under the provisions of Section 80-A of the Govornmoiit of India Act and Rules under 
it, fullest powers were left with the local Government and tho local legislatures to 
levy new and additional takc.s for good and peaceful goveininent of the province, witli 
one important exception in certain oircumstanoos, namely, that of the necessity of 
obtaining the previous sanction of the Governor-General. Aiiotiier important exception 
was that no Act of Parliament could be repealed or altered by tho local Legi.slature. 

Referring to the two schedules under the Scheduled taxes Rules, the President 
observed that under the Schedule 1, local legiskituru had been given the power without 
the previous sanction of tho Govemor-Genoral to legislate and raise taxation for 
purposes Of local Oovernment, Under Schedule 2, the local Legislature can legislate 
without the previous sanction of tho Governor-General and raiso taxation for purposes 
of local authorities, hut in either case the local Government and the local legislature 
could go beyond the two sclicdules and legislate in the best interests of the adminis¬ 
tration of the province to rai,se taxation not referrod to in the two schedules, subject 
to the condition that tho previous sanction of tho Governor-Goiieral should be obtaiued. 

Regarding the second point that tho Bill was ultra vires of the local legislature, 
the President pointed out that thi.s question had boon jiraotically decided in answering 
the first point and added that the distinction that had been sought to be made between 
the provincial revenues for the Government of India was erroneous. The word “for 
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purposes of the Gorerament of India” occurring in the Devolution Rules only meant 
for India as distinct from any other part of the British Empire and not to the Central 
Government as distinct from any other part of the British Empire and not to the 
Central Govonunnnt as distinct from the Provincial Government. Under Sub-Clause (f) 
of Rule 14 (1) reading it with Snb-Section (3) of Section 80-A of the Government of 
India Aot, it would appoar that tho taxes now proposed to be levied by the now Bill 
avould lawfully ho imposed for provincial purpose.s and would be revennes allocated to 
the local Govornmoiit under Rule 14. The contention that the Bill was ultra vires was, 
therefore, uiitoiiablo. As for the third poiut, the Chair hold that tho Bill before^ the 
House wa,s distinctly Jiii'ei-out from the one rejected by the House iu the last session, 

Mr. M. II. Ottzdar^ raising aiiotlnu’ point uf order, asked whether any subordinate 
legislature could ,iltor the Ceritral Act so as to make its purpose absolutely different. 

Mr. V. N. Jij/, on yet another point of oi'der, granted that tho Government had the 
power to levy tastes as coutc(n|)l;itc'l by the Bill and said that the present Bill was 
redundant and sought more to interpret (ho existing law than to introduce new 
legislation. 

The President ruled all tluiso points out of order after which the consideration of 
the Bill was pro.'oodiid with. 

18th. JULY By a majority of (10 to 10 votes, tlia Council passed the first 
Reading of tho Motor Vehicles Act .Amendment Bill (.o-day. 

On behalf of tho Ooverntamit, it wa.s .stated that the pas.sing of any amendments 
to tho Bill would seriously eripple the Goverunient’s (iuances. 

Non-oflieials, on the otlu r baud, coiitundiid tliat tlie Bill sought to arm the Exe¬ 
cutive with the widest powr.s iu the matter of levying foes for general revenues, 
thereby usui'iting the ])owors of tho legislature. 

Supporting rho Second Reading of the Bill, tho Finance Member stated that it 
was impos.sihle for the Governmeni; lo fu;oe()t any of the amendments tabled by the 
Opposition members, but gave an assuraiico tliat the Government would revise the 
schedule of taxes on tlio motor vehicles, when they brought forward the new Bill. 

There was again strong opiiosilion to tho Bill from certain non-official members. 

The House, tlinroal't,ei', proceedod to consider tlio Bill clause by clause. A series 
of amendments had been tabled to tho scliedufo of (axes under the Bill. 

Referring to the.'-e amendments, the I’rosidont ruled that the amendments would 

be in order only if they referred t( the existing or past conditions. Then the amend¬ 

ments would rcipiii'e tlie previous saiiotiou of the Governor. 

Amendments were, accordingly, altered, iho I'resident permitting the members to 
do so. 

Mr, Ouzdar (Kai'aolii) v/ho liad the largest number of amendments pointed out 
the great hardsliip to wliicli drivcr.s of motn vehicle.s were put to by having to pay 

Rs. 20 for licence foe and Rs, 5 to - roncwal thereof etc. He emphasised that it was 

a professional tax and said tliat its incidence was several times higher than the 
income-tax and aU'cctod tho voi'y poor clas.s of peopio. He challenged the Government 
to bring in a measure of this kind in tho refnriued legislature. 

All amendnunts were lost by largo majorities, the Government refusing to accept 
any on the ground that they would make scriou.s inroads on tho Government revenue. 

The House >vas coiisidcr ng aincudments to tho sciiedule of rates when it adjourned. 

19tb. JULY :—Tho Govoriimont have and liavo a!way,s had the power to levy 
certain fees undei' tho Indian Motor Vehicles Aot and appropriate the same as part of 
their general revenues for )irovincial expondil.uro. All doubts on those points which 
were brought prorainontly Ixifore Iho public by tho case again,st Mr. Nariman wore 
removed hv tlie inissing id the .Motor Vehicles Act Amendment Bill by tho Uounoil 
to-day. All non-oflicial amend men i.s were rejectod. 

TiIK MeSSiLMAN WaIO? BiLU 

The second reading of the Mussalraan Wakf Bill was next proceeded with to-day. 
Amendments to the clauses; were being considered, when the House adjourned. 

Ncx-Oi’ficial Resolutions 

22nd. JULY :—A non-otlicial resolution expressing profound sorrow at the loss of 
life in the recent earthquake in Qiiotta and adjacent areas and offering heartfelt 
sympathy with the survivors was passed in tho Council to-day. 
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Tbe Council rejected a resolution recommending to the Government the necessity 
and the desirability of giving more comprehensive, direct, detailed, prompt and satisfac¬ 
tory answers to questions put by the members of the House tlian hitherto. 

Another resolution roooinmeiiding to tho Government to take effective and immediate 
steps to cheek the spread of gambling in American futures in the presidency was under 
discussion, when the House adjourned, Praoticaliy cvory sjieaker supported the last 
resolution. 

Gambling Me.n'ancb iv Bomuay 

23rd. JULY :—The Bombay Police should ho iiermittod by tlie Telephone Company 
to listen in to tho suspicious telophono couvorsation.s in order to tr-aco betting transac¬ 
tions in American cotton futures. 

This was among tlie various suggostions made by tlio Bombay Police Commissioner 
for checking suGg gambling, stated the Home Member in the Council, to-day, winding 
up the debate on tho non-olficial resolution urging tlio Govtirnmoiit to take effective and 
immediate steps to chock salla gamhling. Tho Commissioucr also suggested the extern- 
ment of habitual gamblers and empowering tliu Police to raid suspected gambling dons 
without a w^arrant. 

The Home Member admitted that these were very wide powers and added that the 
Government, after considering those and other suggestions, would liring up a draft bill 
before the House and also ask for extra Police to deal with the evil. 

The resolution which was snppoi ted by every spcalier was puLSsed. 

Tub Bo,MB.\.y Police Act Amend. Bill 

25lh. JULY ;—The official Bill to amend tho Bombay District Police Act of 1890 
and the City of Bombay Police Act of 1902 aroused a keen discussion in the Council 
to-day. The Bill seeks to clarify certain anomalias relating to tho conditions of service 
of members of the Indian Police force. It staiuhs now to ])rovido that the local Gov¬ 
ernment have the authority to dismiss the Siipcrintemient, Assistant Superintendent 
and Deputy Superintendent of Police. Tlieso officers belong to tlio Indian Police of 
pi'ovincial service and are governed by Civil Services (Ckussilicatioii, Control and Appeal) 
KuJbb framed by the Seorotary of State under the Government of India Act, wnioh 
provides for tho dismissal of the mcmiiers belonging to the.so services. The local 
Government have no power to dismiss any member of tho Indian I’olice as such 
power of dismissal vested in the local Government is inconsistent with the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. The Bill, among other things, seeks to set right this anomaly by 
divesting the local Government of thi.s iiowor. 

Non-official members rvero divided in their opinion on tho Pjill. Ono section led by 
Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed, ex-Minister, saw on the Bill an attempt to deprive the local 
Government of the power to dismiss the Police olffcers in view of the impending Re¬ 
forms. These membors asked how this anomaly liad remained unnoticed for nearly fifty 
years and why it was souglit to ho set right just now. 

Messrs. AJ. H. Gxizdar, L. II. Gokhale and Oant/oshi opposed the Bill on the same 
ground. The supporters pointed out that tlio very fact tliat the Bombay Government never 
exercised this power so far .showed that it W'as not iiitunded to be exercised by them. 
They thought that tho Bill only souglit to bring tho Pioinbay Act in cousonanco with 
the Government of India Act. 

Tho Home Member, rcjjlying, reitorated that all (hat was sought to be done was to 
bring the present Act in cousonanco witli the (iovernment of India Act. This anomaly 
was noticed only two years ago and that by the Government of India at whose sugges¬ 
tion this amending Bill was brought forwai'd. 

The House divided on the first j’eadiiig wliich was passed by G2 votes against 17. 
The Bill subsequently passed all readings, after which the House proceeded to consider 
supplementary grants. 


OnoANisATios ov Mauketikg 

26th. JULY :—The Bombay Government have considered it necessary to appoint an 
adclitional mai'keting otlicor for tho presidency to doal with live-stock products, the cost 
being met from provincial levonues. The Council to-day sanctioned this appointment 
by voting for a token grant of Rs. 10 mado by the Minister for Education. 

A supplementary demand for Rs. 3,119,147 for expcnditiiro on acooimt of the intro¬ 
duction of the Bombay Weights and Measures Act of 1932 aroused a keen debate in 
the House and was finally passed. Before the House rose for the day all the demands 
were passed. 
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PllEVENTIOS OF AoULTERAriON BiLL 

27th, JULY :—Sir Shah Naioas Khan Bhutto, Minister for Local Self-Government, 
introduced in the tiouncil to-day, a Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of 
Adulteration Act, 1925. The Bill is tho outcome of the conforence of represontatives of 
the Chemical Analysers’ I)e|jai'traent, the I’uhlio Health Department, the Hatt'kine 
Institute, Bombay, the Legislative tloimoil, tho Bombay Municipal Health Dopartinant, 
the Chamber of Commerce and ghee and butter trade generally, held in 1934, which 
discussed tho general qiicstiou of pi'ui'ontion of adiilti;ration of food.stuffs with particular 
reference to the ameiiurnent of the Bumhuy Prevuntimi of Adulteration Act. 

Amendments, among other things, lay down puuislnnent of imprisonment, for subse¬ 
quent oileiices, to malm it more ileteireiit and empower inspectors to enter suspected 
premises at night. The MiiiiiUir hoped that Ihi! Bill would receive full support, as it 
was a popular Hill having heeii hi'ought up in rcHponse to public agitation. Dr. De- 
Souza (Bombay City) suggested Hint tlie Bill sliould be sent to the Seloet Committee 
and all details thirdughly e.vamiimd. Mr. II’. A'. J.rl// (Bombay Chamber of Commerce) 
desired the ncopt uf tlio Bill to be widened to incluiic drugs and cliemicals also and 
moved an ameudmeut to tlii.s elfcet. Tlie .l/<;,/.sbr pointed nut tliat the Government 
were in full sympathy witli (he objC'd: of tlie umendment hut it was doubtful if drugs 
were a provincial sulijoet and also snob amendment, if curried, would entail the setting 
up of separate machinery for workirg it at an eiiormoiiH cost, which was not possible 
under the prcseit liiiaucial oirciimstauees. The amendment was withdrawn. 

After tlie lirsf reading was passed, (.■onsideratioii of the second reading was 
postponed. 

Co-orEiiAnvi'; Bociltie.-i Bill 

Di’.umi Bahadur S. T. Kambli, Mini.ster for Fdneation, moved a Bill to amend the 
Bombay Co-operative Societie.s Ac! v.-ith a view to empowering tho Government to 
guarantee payment of principal of debentures issiieil liy land mortgage banks in 
accordance with the resolution approved by the Oomicil in March last. At present, 
the Government is empowered ti'i gnaraiitcc payinont of interest only on such de¬ 
bentures. The Bill was passed before (lie lionse .rose tor the day. 

Lojiicw Dt. J’oi.iCE Act Amend. Bill 

29th. JULY —In the Council lo-day, A'Aci/,A Alidtil J/riyt'd was asked by the President 
to conoludo his speech when, in op(iosing the odii.ial Bill to amend tlie Bombay District 
Police Act, Mr, Abdul jMajnl rci'erred to ilic Karachi bring of March 19 last. The 
Bill sought to give similar powms t i the l)i.stilct M.igistrute of Karachi as now hold by 
the District Maj.islratu of Ilomhuy mid iSnbnrhan District and the t'ommissionor of 
Police, Bombay, to e.Kteni iK-rson.s not horn in tlidr localities who had boon convicted 
twice of certain offonces. Mr. Aht/ut Maiid said lliat the authorities had enough 
powers now to deal witli any situation mid rcl'crred to the Karachi firing. Tho Home 
Member questioned the rolovaiicy of lliis reforeiico and tho Chair, agreeing with tlie 
Home Member, asked Mr. Al.idnl M; jid lo refrain from referring to this subject. Mr, 
Abdul Majitl oKpIainod that ho rofi nod to Him incident us an instance of the Govern¬ 
ment’s wide powers “even to shoot rlowii |ioople” mid protested against the Karachi 
District Magistrate, “against wliom my comimmity has a grievance", being given 
additional powois. The Frc:>idioit again pointdl out tliat the subject had nothing to 
do with the Bill nmlor discussion mul asked the inernher to speak on the Bill. Mr. 
Majid resumed liis seat after wiiich (ho Bill was iiusscd. 

J’i(j;vK,NriOK or Aiu-i,tei,‘.vtio.\’ Hill 

The Council was then prorui/ucd after passing throo other ollicial Bills, inoluding a 
Bill to amend the Boittbai/ DrevaiUioii of AduUcratioii Aet. 


Autumn Session—Poona-—23rd> Sept, to 25th. October 1935 

lioMlLW DeLISIITATIO.'I CoilJUT'l'EE’s HePOKI 

23rd. SEPTEMBER Tho find, that tho local Governments had to conform to a 
time-table in the matter ol sulnnitling tho reports of Brovitieial Delimitation Committees 
in order that Ihe (joveriimont ol India Act might bo put in operation as early as 
possible was mentioned as a reason for tire Government fixing to-day for discussing 
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the report of the Bombay Presideacy (Proper) Delimitation Committee's Eeport by Sir 
Robert Bell, Home Member, in tlie Council. The Home Member regretted the 
inconvenience that might have been caused to the members by this arrangement, but 
emphasised that the Government had done everything in their power to avoid incon¬ 
venience tp the members. 

Mr. H. M. Ouxdar (Karachi) point^l out that most of the Sind members were 
absent and they would de doprir'ed-trf expressing their opinion on the Sind Delimita¬ 
tion Committee’s report, if that were taken up next day. 

Sir Robert stated that with a view to minimising inoonvenionoe to the members, 
the Government informed telegraphically Sind Collectors last Thursday, advising them 
to inform M. L. O’a. in tlicir districts of this debate. 

Discussion on tho report was then i)roceeded with. Mr. R. R. BakhaU objected to 
the creation of special Ijiibour constiUienoics and cited tlic recommendations of the 
Lothian Comraiitoo in support. The Home Member, intervening, stated that the 
Government held the same view that special Labour constituencies should be created, 
only whei'o trade unions wore non-oxisleiit or weak. Mr. L. R. Tairsae voiced the 
protests of the Indian Mcrcliaut’s Chamher, Bombay, agairist the allotment of only one 
seat to the Chamber, while two .seats liad l)oen allotted to the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce and one to tho Bombay Presidency Trades As.sociation, which latter, he 
contended, did not deserve any representation at all. He claimed that while the 
Indian Chamber had membership of 600, the European Chamber had only 200 and tho 
Trades Association certainly less than KX). 

Sir John Abercrombie (Bombay Oharabor) stated that the representation of the 
Bombay Cliamber was included in European represoiitaliou which was fixed by tho 
Communal Award. 

Sir Robert Bell, Homo Member, intervening, fnither elucidated this position._ 

Sir John Abercrombie, continuing, stressed that the Bombay Chamber claimed to 
represent the oommeroe of Bombay, that what they lacked in quantity they had in 
quality and furtlier that they weri? liaving tlie same roprosontatiou as had been given 
now in the local Counoil. 

Khan Bahadur ValabakJi Patel protostod tigaiust what he termed as the step¬ 
motherly treatment to Gujorat which despite its commercial importance, had been 
assigned a disproportionately'low roprosonlation. 

Mr. C, P. Bramble (nominated), jnstified the allotment of one seat to the East India 
Cotton As.sociation whicii, lio said, was not content to bo subordinate either to the 
Bombay Chamber or tho Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

The members of the Council who wore members of the Delimitation Committee 
also took part in the debate, exfilaining tho various difBoiiltios which the Committee 
had to deal with. Piudhor di.soussion was adjourned. 

25th. SEPTEMBER AVhilo Mr. M. H. Oaadar and Khem Bahadur Vila Baksh 
generally supported the report, particulai'ly tho provision of tho singlo member 
constitncncies, sheik Abdul Majid and Mr. Bakhulc disapproved of tiro report, 
the former voicing the protests against tho single member constituencies. Mr. Oover 
Rora and Mr. H. Prater pressed respootively tho claims of the Depressed Classes 
and the Anglo-Indians for due representation. 

BojniAY Public Thust Kkoisthation Bill 

The Council also discussed to-day tho Oovernraont Bill (as amended by tlie Seloot 
Committee) for the Registration of Trusts croated or existed for public purpose of 
religious or cliaiftablo nature and for filing and auditing of accounts of such trusts 
with a view to ensuring bettor management tlicroof. The provisions of the Act will 
in the first instance apply to public trusts solely for tho beiiottt of Hindu community, 
and having an annual income of not less than Rs. 1,000, though tho Government 
reserve the power to extend the provisions to any other specified trust or class of 
public trust. 

26th. SEPTEMBER :—Non-oilicial .amendments seeking to enlarge the scope of the 
Bill to include trusts with gross incomes of less than Rs. 1,0(X) also, were 
defeated and tho original danse (as amended by the Select Committee) laying 
down that tho Bill he afiplicable to trusts with income of not less than Rs. 1,000 was 
carried. A feature of the day’s debate was the large number of points of order and 
other legal difficulties that arose at every stage. Rao Sahib Kulkarni sought by 
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another amendment, to jirovule for more registration of trusts with income of less 
than Rs. 1,000 but after a good deal of discussion, it was found that the amendment 
efieoted many other clau.sB.s of the Sill and was ojiposed by the Oovornment and de¬ 
feated. Mr. .S. D. iS’atfat(ra/a’ai amendment for delation of tlio clause whioli confers on 
the Government authority to extend provisions of tlie Bill to other specified trusts 
was ruled out of order, as it was an amendment of tho prinoiplo of the Bill which had 
been accepted in tho first reading. 

The house was faced with more legal diflicnlties, arising out of another non-official 
amendment seeking to invest tho TjOgi-slatiiro with power to extend tho provisions of 
tlie Bill to other specified trusts (instoad of the Govenimoiit), when the House 
adjourned. 

27th. SEPTEMBER Tho cx|dari.'itioii omhodiod by the Soloot Committee in the 
Bill that tiio Hindu communilv .shall ho doemcil to include the Jain community was 
ruled out of ordoi by tho ri'esident to-day. The (piestioii arose over an amendment 
moved by Mr. Toloni (Sind) that the Hiiidn community should iiichido Sind Siklrs also 
for tho purposes of this Act. Mr. Tolaui tried to argue that Sind Sikhs were Hindus. 

The Legal Remembrancer iiold that they worn not. 

The President agreeing with tlio latter ruled llio amondmoiit out of order on the 
ground that tho main principle of tlio Bill was that it was applicable to Hindus only. 

Earlier, the House accoptC'l an ameiulincut by a non-official member to the effect 
“that the Oovornment on the motion of tliu Legislative Council or otherwise may 
after previous publication by iiolilication in the Bombay Govermnont Gazette, direct 
that all or any of tho provisions of this Aot shall apply to any other public trust 
(other than tho Hindu trusts with not less than a gros.s iiicomo of Rs. 3,000) or class 
of miblic trusts.” 

The prosidoiit. In the first instance, declarod for “Noos”, but on a division being 
claimed, it was found that ,55 voted for and only 4 against the amendment as amended. 

This amendment was accepted in tho place’of the original clause, which gave the 
Government alone discretion to apply the provisions of the Bill to trusts other than 
Hindu trusts witli a gross iuconie of not loss tliaii Rs. 1,000. 

28tli, SEPTEMBER Can a statutory motion passed by the local Legislative Council 
modifying or rescinding tlia nilas made liy (iovenirneiit for tho purposes of any Aot 

liave binding authority and linality i' Tliiu question was raised in tlio douneil, 

at tho fag end of to-day’r; sitting by ll/r. A. C. Sm, Legal Remembrancer to tho 
Government, during tho doiwitc on tlie Bill. Mr. 8cii iield tlut no attempt 

to invest tho Legislature with pe wor to pass such a motion would bo ultra 
vires of tho liegislaturo. Tlie mic.slion arose over llie sub-clause added by tho 
Select Coraraittoe oa tho Bill to tlio last clause, di.vilitig with tho power of tho Govern¬ 
ment to make rules under tlio Bill. The siili-ciaiise stated that tlie Rules made under 
this section “shall bo liable to be modilied or rescindod by a statutory motion of the 
Council and such riilos shall, after imtilieatioii in the lueal Official Gazette, ho deemed to 
have been nnidificd or re.sciiidcd acooiiliiigly.” Mr. Sen raised a point of order, that 
the sub-clause was ultra vires of tin; local Logislaturo and hence of the Select Com¬ 

mittee as well. Be pointed out ihat sueli provision invested a motion of tho Council 
with authority, which was iiiconsisteiit with Rule 24 of the Bombay CoLincil, The 
statutory motion was, in effect, a resolution and Uie latter could have only roooramend- 
atory force and onco it va,s given binding power, it would cease to he a motion. 
Fui'thar, under the Govornraent of Indi.a Act, evi!ii Ihm.sos of Parliament had morally 
power of modifying rules only subject to the Goveriimoiit’s discretion to accept them. 
What the suti-claiise sought was, therefon;, to coiifor on tlio House higher power thaii 
was possessed by tho Hoiisos of I’arli.imont in this ruspoct. Lastly, Mr. Sou oontendej 
that tho Governor iiad tho liiial authority in tho matter of framing rules and this clause 
would debar the Governor from exercising that right. In no matter under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act or (council Unlo or Standing Onler.s did tho Council possess such 
supreme authoriiy. Ho requested the Chair, thoreforo, to rule tho sub-clause out of 
order. 

The President said that in view of tho ira|iortaucn of the constitutional points raised, 
he would like to consider tlio question and gives a ruling. Tho House then adjourned. ’ 


30th. SEPTEMBER In the Council to-day, the President Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi 
ruled out a point of order raised ly Mr. K. C. Sen, Legal Remembrancer, that 
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partioular sub-clause added by the Select Coramittoe to the Bill in connection with 
the rule-iaaliing powers of the Govenimont w'as ultra vires of the Legislative Council. 

The President held that the House had rule-making powers and that in the past 
it relegateii them in the Executive as a matter of convenience. Tracing the history 
of similar i provisions in other Acts, the President pointed out that the Government 
had brokoh the convention by not putting in the usual clause, which, while retaining 
in the hands of the Government the linal authority to accept or reject the alterations 
or recessions made by the House iu the rules made by the Government, gave the 
Council a chance to discuss and express an opinion of the rules made by the 
Government. In this case, no such provision had been made in the original Bill and 
the Select Committee, perhaps as a measure of retaliation, decided by a majority to 
add the new sub-clause, which made the alterations or recessions made by the Council 
by a statutory motion binding on the Governniont. The President, tlierefore, ruled 
out the point' of order, holding that the disimted sub-clauso was ultra vires neither 
of the Council, nor of tho Bclect t;oramittou. 

The Opposition benches oiieered tho President’s ruling. 

Mr. J. A. Madan^ Itevoniio Secretary, moved an amendment to the sub-clausa 
giving the Government the authority to declare that the modillcatioa or recession of the 
rule, made by the Council, shall Jiave no effect if, in tho Govevnmout’s opinion, the 
modification or reoessioti is likoly to defeat or frustrate the purposes of the Act. 

This amendment aroused a keen debate and was finally carried by 40 votes against 
35. The Bill was taken through second and third i-eadiiigs and passed. Tlis Minister 
was congratulated by most of tho siieakors during tho duhato, 

Bombay Spuciai. (EMEnoENoy) Powaus Act Amend. Bill 

lit. OCTOBER j —Moving the Bombay Bpociai (Emergonoy) Powers Act Amend¬ 
ment Bill to-day, which sougljt to make permanent tho provisions of the Special Powers 
Act of 1932, which was due to lapse on Decemhor 15,1935, Sir Robert Bell, Horae Mem¬ 
ber, said that the object of the Bill was to deal effectively with communism, terrorism, 
instigation of non-payment of laud revenue and fivil Disohedionce. 

The Howe Member dealt with tho last three quickly, remarking that while Civil 
Disobedience had been suspended, still it had many open advantages. Instigation of 
non-payment of land rovenuo was not a criminal ollence and organised non-payment 
for political purposes could not bo do,alt with effoctivoly by the ordinary law and he 
asked whether it would be fair to lot tho instigator go' free while the poor cultivator 
suffered. He thought that Bombay was fortunately comparatively free from terrorism. 
There were still riianifostatioiis ot' terrorism. But tlio greatest danger was Communism, 
which was growing seriously and taking a firm footing in large indu.strial cities, ex¬ 
ploiting the grievances of industrial workura. Tho Homo Member traced the history ot 
of Communist activities iu Bonih,ay and e.xplainod their methods and asked if any one 
could seriously suggest that agitators who take instructions and wore financed by 
foreign agencies could bo dealt with undor tho ordinary law ? Communism which had 
been firmly establislied in Europe was a permauent menace, requiring permanent powers 
for the Governmont to deal with it. 

An attempt hy Rao Saheb Knlkarni to postpone discussions ot the Bill to October 
8 was defeated by 44 votes to 37. 

Mr. R. R. Bakhaln (nominated TAihoiii) monopolised the whole evening with a 
vigorous attack on tho Bill. .Ho said that the Bill interfcicd with personal liberties and 
legitimate activities of the people and was therefore abhorrent. Tracing the origin of 
the present Bill to the Oi-dmauces of 1931, he asked the Government how they could 
seek to make permanent a measure that was intondod for meeting an emergency. He 
charged the Governmont with inconsistency as far as the purposes ot the Bill were 
concerned. It was originally brought up for dealing with civil disobedience and now 
tlie same Bill was put before tho llouso for dealing with Communism. He appealed to 
every section of the Ilonso, particularly to the Sind block and non-Brahmin members, 
to reject the Bill. He concluded witli a quotation from a statement made by Sir Go- 
vind Madgavkar, ex-Judge of tlie Bombay High Court, that “1 would much rather he 
denounced by a Communist as an exploiter of the proletariat, be bombed by a terrorist 
as a mercenary and traitor and he boycotted hy passive resistance as one lacking in 
patriotism than have such a law for ray supposed benefit. I am content with the pro¬ 
tection of the ordinary law and its courts.” 

2nd. OCTOBER :—Mr. B. D. Saklatwala (Bombay Millowners) generally 
supported the principle of tho measure, but desired that this measure should not 
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be put permanently on the Statiito Honk, lie askeil the ITonso to face the realities 
of tire situation and arm tins fixonutivo rvitli isnwor to deal with subvorsivu activities. 
Ho also rominiled thorn of past strikus in Bombay City, whioh liad paralysed trade. 

Mr, Bhailal Patel {Alimodabad Histidot), opposing the Bill, contondod that the 
ordinary law ol: the laud eould dcsal olfoctivoly with all tlio ovils for which the prosont 
Bill was iutonilod. He, how'ovur, moved an amoiidinont that the liill shall i oinain in 
force uiito March 31, 1937. 

Rao Paheb Kitlkarni (L’oona District) opposed the principle of tho Bill, calling it a 
negation of ])riuciples of British jnrisprudoiicii, but it it was going to be accepted, ho 
pleaded that its “life” may be rostriotod till February 17, 1930, tho day on which tho 
term of tho present Council would expire. He moved an amendment to this offoot. 
Mr. Kulkarni said that he did not want the present Couiioil to father such a measure 
on the uew Council. 

Mr. Festomhah Vakil (Alunedabad City) supported tho principle of the Bill, but 
ho al.so moved an amendment leaving it to the discretion of tho Dovoinor-in-Couiicil 
to extend it for another two year.s, 

Mr. T. S. Kennedy (European) supported tho Biil in its entirety. Ho referred to 
previous strikes in Bombay City and pointoil out tliat tho length through which the 
strike dragged on W'as proof positive that foreign agoncios were supporting the strike. 
He asked oppositionists to show a single iiistaiico’ wherein tho provisions of the Act 
had been unjustly imforced. 

Mr. fj. R. I'aiisec opposed tlio Bill and aslied the iiovonimont to look into the 
root cause of all trouble, which was the (■overument’s economic policy. Ho advised the 
(iovernmeut to conciliate the country, in which case such acts would not bo nooessary. 

3rd. OCTOBER :—Sir RafhMin Ahmrd (e.x-Mini.ster) opened to-day the debate 
on tho Special Powers Bill opposing it Vfiliomoutly. Au amondmoiit restricting tlio 
period, of extension of the Bill upto Deeomber 31, 1938, was passed. He said that if 
tho Bill was bad, it ooiild not bo good for a short period. Ho felt the Government 
exaggerated the dangers of Commimism. There had been but few cases in the last few 
years wherein they had to apiily tho provi.sioiis of this Act against Communists and 
lie asked if it was coiitoiulcd tliat tlio.se extraordinary powers were required to deal 
with a liaiulfiil of people. Ho objected lo the Bill on principle and so tlie argument 
that ill no case in the jiast tho iirovisioiis of the Bill had been misapplied was nnton- 
able. The bill was unuooessary and was an insult to their loyalty. .IJo assured the 
Govormnent that he would hi! rrmly to su[)port thorn, if they made out a case for 
such uxtraordiuary maasitrcs ainl ho'asked the House to ajiply this tost to supjiort or 
reject tho Bill, 

Mr. M. 11. Guzdar (Karachi), opposing tho first reading asked the House “in the 
uaruo of sanity and moderation,” io opiiosc the moa,suro. It was a ohullenge to Indian 
nationalism ainl manhood. Tlio itmasuro was calculated to prop up capitalism, Tho Oov- 
ernraont liad misapplied the provisioiis of tlio Act in tlio case of Maulana Shaukat Ali 
and otliei's wlio wore pi'ohibiti.nl from .going lo Karachi to participate in the non- 
oificial enquiry into the recent liaraclii liriiig, l{eruiTiiig to Mr. Bnklialo’s speech, Mr. 
Giudar reiniiidod iiim lli.ai the Bill,, if passed, would lie applieahlu to Bind also. As 
such there was no question of iSimi giving .a parting kick (o tlio Presidonoy. Tho Bill 
was intended to crush their .spiril and lie appcalc.'il to tlio llimso to tlirow it out. 

Ran Bahadur Vlntahi i;li,ar.ai;ti'rised tlii! Bill as a panicky measuro and ho quoted 
Government rojiorts to show tliat Iluj situation wliich existed in 1932 did not exist 
now. As such tlie Bill was not needed. 

Dr. Solaitki snjiported tiie measure, dwelt on tiio luu'dsliips caused to tlio poor 
peasants of Oujarat and millworkers in Bombay by agitators wlio, by holding out alluring 
promises to [leasants, liad o.vploitoil tlioin for tlioir purposes. Ho contended tliat even 
if thoi'Q had been only live eases whoroin the provision of the Bill liad been applied 
in the past, tbe raeasurc sliould lio tlmre to sate.giiard agiiimst raisohiof-makors. 

The I'lnme Monher aiinouncoii that Goveriimoiit iiad decided to support Mr. S. H. 
Saklatvalla's (rnillowiiers) amendment for extending tlio iSpocial Powers Act till 31st. 
December 193&. 

Tho Home Momlior ex|jlaiiiod that after eoiisidering tlie general consensus of opinion 
expressed in tlio Coiineil favuiiriiig tlio oxten.sioii of the Act for a limited period. Gov¬ 
ernment liad decided to go as far as possible to moot tlie wishes of tlio House. He 
calculated that tho now constitution would eomo into operation some lime in April, 
1937, and it would be iiecessury to allow siiftieiout time for the new Government to 
settle down before liaving to consider tlie question of the termination or e.xtension of 
22 
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a contontious measuera like thif?. Oovetnmeut had, thei'efoie, deoidod that the life of 
the Aet should be extended at least till illst December' 19118. 

Rev. B, S. Modak (Indian Christian nominated), supporting the Bill, said that if 
it -was conceded that special powers wore necessary to deal with tho agitations men¬ 
tioned by the Home Member, it did not matter wlien the powers were given to the 
Government, He asked tho Government to see that these powers were entrusted to 
responsible officers who would use thorn with discretion. Ho pointed out to the House 
that the moasuro was intended as a prevontivo safeguard on the eve of constitutional 
changes. 

The President, at this stage, put tho araeudments relating to tho period of operation 
of tho Bill to the vote. 

Mr. Saklatwala’s araondmont restricting the period of extension to Deo. 31, 1938, 
which was supported by tho Government, was carried, while tho other amendments 
relating to the period wore either defeated or withdrawn. The House then adjourned. 

4th. OCTOBER :—Tho Council passed to-day by 53 votes to 36 tho first reading 
of the Bill as amended yesterday. 

Opposing the Bill, Mr. L. R. Gokkale astod why neither of tho words, Commu¬ 
nism and terrorism, occurred in tho whole of tho Bill, if its provisions were really 
intended to deal with these evils ? 

Shaik Abdul Majid stated that lie would “ojiposo the Bill and all amendments 
which have been passed or jii'oposed or may ho propo.sed”. Arguing that there was 
no emergency at present, ho assured tho Oovornmont tluit Mr. Gandhi, who had been 
admitted to be the only man who might launch Civil Disobedience, would not do 
anything behind the purdah. He did not believe that communism or terrorism 
existed in tho Presidency to such a degree as to warrant this measure. He assured 
the House that Sind was sound at heart and ho would not bo a party to saddling the 
Presidency or Sind with a measure of this kind. 

Mr. J. Gore announced that ho liad a mandate from Non-Brahmitis to oppose tho 
Bill and that ho appealed to Non-Brahmin members of the House to oppose tlie Bill 
and uphold the principle,s for which thoir party stood. 

Sir Mohamed Suleman Cassini Mitha bitterly opposed tho measure. He was one 
of those who voted for tho measure in 1932 but he asked where was tho emergency 
for the measure now ? Why should the present llousu pass a measure of this kind 
for a future government who most probably might not reipiire them at all ? 

Dr. Dixit also opposing tho Bill, stated that Communism was alien to Indian 
thought, but warnoa tho Governmout that iiovorty and roprossion would lead to 
Communism. 

Mr. R. G. Soman narrated his jiorsonal oxporioiicos and tlioso of some friends and 
alleged that the provisions of the Act had boon misap[iliod in their oases. He said 
that on merest smspieion ho was arrested and conlincd in a jail for two months, 
released and thou a rixstriotion order was served on him, Similarly was tho case with 
a friend, who was sult'oring from leprosy and who h.id, therefore, avoided taking active 
part in public lito for more than a year at tho time of his arrost. Ho warned tho 
Government that tho groator tho ro|iression tho groator would ho the roaotion. 

Dr. Vaishampayan roiul out to the Jloii.so a tohigram, wliicli, lie said, ho had 
just reoeivod from friends in 81iolapur. It stated tli.at a mooting arranged to protest 
against the present raea,sui'o had boon prohihitod liy tho authoritios. 

Khan Bahadur Ahdid Latif (Sholapur and J’oona Citiesi stated that after consult¬ 
ing his constituency ho had deuidoil to supiiort tho moasuro, Sholapur liad sulfored 
much from activities of agitators, arid he allogfvl that Dr. Vaishampayau’s friends who 
had telegraphed him about the meeting being prohihitod wore Communists. 

Rao Bahadur Navle also supported tho moasuro a,s extremely necessary for the 
progress of the country on constitutional linos. Ho asked wliut was tho harm in 
arming the Oovornmont with this power to moot eraergciicv wlion it arose. If Com¬ 
munism and terrorism did not exist, it wa,s well and good," but if it did, should they 
not provide against it'? It was reported that Mr. Oandlii miglit come back to politics, 
and it was known that civil disobedience was jiart and |)arcel of liis orood. 

8 ir John Abercombie (Bombay Cliambor of Coramerco) said that tho suggestion made 
in the House that Europeans supfiorted tho measure to protect their own inrerest was 
not correct. They did want to protect thoir trade and eommeroo, but they also wanted 
to protect everybody’s trade and eommeroo. This was no now legislation. It had been 
in operation for the last three years and its beuefieont effects were now well-known. 
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The fact that there had heou only 45 casus of the application of this Act should con¬ 
vince the House that the provisions had hoen applied with the greatest care. 

Dr. D’duuzu stated tliat tiio law was not static and should change with the temper 
of tho people, and ho aasuriid the House that the Bill was intended to protect law- 
abiding citizens. 

Sir Robert Bell. Home Member, winding up tho debate, told Mr. Bakhale who had 
contended that civil disobodioucc liad boon withdrawn, that ho (the Home Member) 
could quote chaptor and verso to prove that civil di.sobedionoo had not been withdrawn. 
The Bpeochos niado by Congress members in the Assembly during the discussion of the 
Criminal Law Aincndmuut Bill and tho correspondence between Congress leaders 
I'ovealed there, and also utleranocs of Congn.'Ssmcn was proof of this. It had not been 
stated while passing tho mcasuro in 1032 that it was solely intended to deal with tho 
civil disobc'liuiKu) indvorneut. If tlio civil disobodicnco movoraent had now roally been 
abandoned, thou this Act was rosponsiblo for it. Jteforring to the fears expressed by 
certain members that tho pnivisious relating to tho non-payment of land revenues 
might be used against poor agriouitulists not guilty of the oifonoo contemplated under 
tho Act, Sir Robert: said tliiit tliu tiovormneiit had decided to accept an amendment to 
provide against this duiiug the second roading. 

“But 1 am basing my ease for tliis Bill now only on the menace of Communism, 
and I leavo it to stand or fall by that,” procooded the Home Mombor. Tho Bill covered 
all offoncos which Communists oontemplatod, and if Communism had not boon defined 
or if the Bill hail nut boon dirooted si>ccilically against Communism, it was because 
it was difficult to dt'lino Clommuiiism in such a way as to leavo no loophole. He 
assured the House that tho Bill did not slillo the o.vpros.sion of any political thought, 
and the proooodings of tho Moorut caso would show that action had bean taken only 
whoi'u an attempt had been raaile to put revolutionary ideas into practice. He referred 
to the 1328 strike in Bombay and quoted from ropVosoiitations made by ooramereial 
associations iruiluding the Indian Merchants’ Ohamluir asking tho Government to take 
action and bring about tho tci'iniiiatimi of tho strike. The Government took action 
under tlio ordinary law and tho result was tho Moorut trial but before tho Communist 
loaders were roped in, onougli luivoc had been done which conclusively showed that 
tho ordinary law was not (pdto adequate to deal effectively with such agitations. The 
Homo Momiier also roforrod to tlio situation in Bombay with regard to Com¬ 
munist activities in 1933, and lOad oxtrets from Communist pamphlets to strikers 
apfioaling to the tatter to use force against police and strike breakers. 

All tho arnundmeids wore withdrawn and tho motion for lirst reading was put to 
tlio vote and cariiod liy 53 votes to 30. Tlio House tlien udjournod till tho 8th. 

I.Mi’EnsoNATios Ai' Electio.ns (Bill) 

8th. OCTOBER :—An official hill for making tlio offence of falso personation in 
elections to legislative, as well as to local bodio.s, cognizably so that a person suspected 
of or chargii'l willi false personation can lio arrested without warrant and if necessary 
detained ponding oiiquiry, was passed by tho Council to-day. 

Sir Robert Home Mernbor, moving tlio Bill, stated that ..there had been alarm¬ 

ing growth of tlie evil of impresonation in elections whicli had boon prominently 
brought to the (ioveriimcnt’n notico by discussion of tho subject in tlio Council 
during tho last Badget session, and tho recent diniculties that arose in oonnoction with 
tho election to tlia 'Bombay Municipal Corporation. As many as 1,300 voters found 
daring tho last Bombay Municipal olootioiis that somoono olso had voted in their 
names. Tho Home Momiier added that tlioro .slioiild have been many undetected cases. 
The Government would lake adcqnato .stops to give full publicity to this Act which, 
he, hoped, would c.ousidurably ebook im))ersonation. There was general support to the 
Bill and suggestions were made that perfect electoral rolls should bo prepared. 

City Mdnicil'al Amexu. Bill 

In the absence of Sir Shall, Nawmz Bhutto, Minister for Local Self-Government, 
Mr. U. K. KirpiUani, (lenoral Sccrotary, moved the Bill to amend tho City of 
Bombay Municipal Act of 1888, relating to tho mode of tilling up vacancies caused 
by tho I'otiromeiit or soltlug aside of elections of raembors of the Corporation. 
Tho Act _ provides that if no Couiieillor is oloctud as a genera! election or if the 
oloction is sot aside, tho retui'iiing Counoillors shall be deamod to bo ro-eleoted and if 
they are not willing tu serve, tho Corporation shall fill up vacancies by co-option. 
This provision is sought to be sot right by making it inoumbont on tho Corporation 
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to hold fresh elections in the event of an election being set aside or in other contingen¬ 
cies, The movor roferrod to tho reoont sotting aside by the Chief Judge of the Small 
causes Court of the elections to the Bombay Corporation. I'lie provisions wore framed 
at a time when perhaps it was apprehended tliat^ a snfTiciont number of candidates 
would not ba forthcoming, as also perhaps to avoid trouble and expense of holding 
fro,sh elections. But with tho keen interest now being Ankon in Local Self-Government, 
it was desirable that olootors should be given an opportunity of returning other re¬ 
presentatives of their own choice, it an election was sot aside or other contigonoios 
arose. 

The Bill was passed after a briof discussion. 

lIj.NDU Wiuuw.s Adoption Bill 

9th. OCTOBER Public galleries in the Council wore crowded with women to-day 
when the House assembled for nou-oflioial business, of which tho first item was Mr. 
H. R. Desai's Bill to amend tho Law Adoption for Hindu Widows. After interpella¬ 
tions, Mr. Hosai moved that his Bill bo roforred to a Select Committee, the report to 
be submitted in two montlis. 

Tho Home Member, speaking on tho motion, said after considering certain matters, 
tho Government had provisionally decided to oppose tlio measure, though he would not 
commit himself at this stage as to .‘the Govoriimeiit’s final attitude on it. Without 
going into tho merits of tho measure, tho Homo Member pointed out that tho 
enactment of such legislation by a Pi'ovincial Council would cause conflict between 
the personal law of Hindus under Mitaksliara, wliioh migrated with him whoreyer he 
went, and the territorial law, lie asked wliat would tie tlio po.sition if individual 
coparceners happened to bo in Bombay and tho (’ontral Provinces. 

After further discussion, the motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committeo 
was rejected by 5^ votes to 17 and tho President declared amidst ciieers, that the Bill 
had been killed, Tho Bill sought to restore tho po.sition that was obtaining before the 
recent Privy Counoil ruling, namely, that a Hindu widow in^ a joint ^ family cannot 
adopt a son without tho oonsent of her coparooners. The Privy Council in 1932 ruled 
that a Hindu widow could adopt a son without tlio consent of hor coparconors. 

Bill to Oontuol P.irsi Trusts 

10th, OCTOBER In the Council to-day, the non-ofTicial Bill for the rogistration, 
publication and inspection of Trusts for public purposes of charitable or religious 
nature for tlio henolit of Parsis and for filing ins()oction and iiublioatioii of^ audited 
accounts theroof was cii'oulatcd for oliciting public o]iinion, after tho lirst roading was 
passed. Tho object of the Bill vv.as to establish some kiiui of control ovor Parsi Trusts, so 
as to organise them and prevent ovorlapping. Tlio Bill applied only to Trusts with pro¬ 
perty valued at over Rs. 5.000. 

lir. M. D. Gilder, the sponsor of tlio Bill, mado it clear that ho had no specific 
complaint to make of the inismaiiagement of I'arsi Trusts, Init there wore iramorous 
Trusts, whose aims and objects wore unknown to the public at largo and it was higli 
time that some kind of control was c.stablislicd ovor (hose trusts. While _ tho Govern¬ 
ment did not oppose tlio Bill at tlii.s .stage tliey rosorvod tho right to decide their atti¬ 
tude towards the Bill at a later stage. 

A non-official resolution, also moved by Dr. Gilder, recommending to tho Govern¬ 
ment to appoint a Committeo of officials and non-officials to inve.stigate and I'eport on 
the procoduro of notification of infoctiou.s (epidemic) diseases and tho measures taken 
to [n'cvont their spread (inohuling the iinanci.al aspect of tho ])rohlem) and to suggest 
improvements was lost by 32 votes to 22. Tho mover com[)lained that tho present 
maohinery for giving notice of epidemics was extraordinarily .slow and also tliat tlie 
Govoriunont wore making a profit out of .sale of scrums to combat epidemic diseases. 
He particularly referred to tho rccont jdagiio epidemic in Borsad Taluka in Gujerat 
and alleged that tho Government measures to check tho eiiidomio wore belated and 
inadequate. 

Mr. H. K. Kirpalani, General Secretary, explained fully the procedure for giving 
notice of oiiidoraics and while admitting that it had drawbacks, asked how these draw¬ 
backs could possibly he lomediod. He pointed out tlio serum made by the Haffkino 
Institute was sold to other Provinces as well, as sucli manufactui'O had to be on a 
commercial scale. 

Bo.MIIAY Si’BClAL PoWElLS ACT ExTEND. BiLL (oONTD.) 

lltb. OCTOBER :—Two non-official at.lompts to postpone discussion on tho second 
reading of the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act Extending Bill were defeated in 
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tlie Council to-day. Iraraodiatoly after Sir Robert Bell, Ilcme Member, moved the 
second reading of tho Bill, Mr. L. U. Qokhale moved that tho Bill ho .referred to a 
.Select Committee, consisting of two olhcials and four non-officials to report before 
October 16. 

The Home Member, opposing tho motion, stated that this was the hind of Bill, 
which, whether i-eforrod to a Soloct Comraittoo or not, would have to ho thrashed out 
ill detail by tho lions® itself, as .such consideration by the Soloct Committee would only 
j'e.sult in wa.ste of timo. Further, tho Bill had bnon con.sidorod in full by tho same 
JloiiHO in 1932. As such, there was no nocd for a Select Committoo, 

The motion was declared lost. 

Mr, R. R. BakhaU moved that tho Bill ho oirculatcd for eliciting public opinion for 
two months. This was also dcf.iatcd, Iho (iovernment otuiosing. 

Mr. (?. W. Oanyoli oiiiiosed the second reading. llo junuted out that tho Council 
ouacted tho 1932 Act only for ono year and left it to llis Excolloncy the Uovernor to 
o.xiond tho Act for further two years if nece.ssary. Air. O.anguli contemlod that tiie House 
in trying to ro-enaet the measure was taking liack tho power they had given to tho 
Oovnrnor. 

After a brief discussion, tho Ifouso decided hy 41) votes to 38, tliat tho Bill be 
read a second time. The Bill was, therefore, coiisidorod clause by chuiso. 

Mr. B. R. Bakhule. moved an amondment which sought to restrict tho operations of 
tho Bill only to areas affected by Nazism or Fasci.sm or Gomrauuisra or terrorism. 

Various iiraomimonts were moved to thi.s amondment, adding tlie names of other 
mass movements, incladiag Civil Disohedienco and in .some (;a,se.s deloting some. 

Tho Home Member, e.^pres.sing his iiiahility to accept any of tho amendments, pointed 
out that it was difficult <o choose hotween these dilforoiit movements. Ho asked mombers 
to oxarnino the working of the A.ct in tlin piv,st liotli during tho Civil Disobodienoe 
movement and after its susiiension. Barrin.g a few solitary casos thoro had been no 
complaint of mina))plicati(in of the Act. Only those who lutd actively participated in 
subversive movements had been lonchod by tho Act. ,11c asked each morahor to ask 
iumsolf if thi.s act hud dime any harm in his district. 

All tho amondmoiiLs woro defeated hy lai'go majorities, 

12th. OCTOBER In tho Coiiucii to-i]ay_ tho Home Member announced that in 
viow of the general trend of opinion exprossod in Iho Ifotiso yo.sterday that tho Special 
Powers Bill should bo raado upplicable oiiiy to nr(i.a,s affected by Communism or 
l.orrorism or Civil Disobedionoe, tho Oovorumciit woulil bo proparod to^ coiusider the 
quustion of including tho.so throe movomoiits in tho Proamble of tho Bill in order to 
make their intention clear. But iho Oovornmcnt were still opposed to the itiolusion of 
these movement,s in the (luenitivc juirt of tho Bill. 

Tho Home Member reiterated th.at tho dictionary moaning of “Communism’ no 
Imigor indicated whai. milimnt Commnni.s'm stood for luid without a proper definition 
of thi.s word in tho Bill, it would not be pinssiblo to include the word. Ho also made 
it clear that tho inclusion of theso three movements in tho Proarahlo did not mean 
that anything onisido tlio.so would bo oiihsidc the soojie of the Bill, 

Air.' L. R. Tairsce suggosted lhat Iho Homo Alcrabor’s gesture did not carry 
them tar. 

TTie Home Member, while udmiiting that thoro was much truth ‘in what Mr. 
Tairseo had said, pointed out that-tho inclusioii of those movements in the Preamble would 
bo holpCu! to this extent tliat refuronees might bo iiiado to tho Proaralile in interpreting 
any seotion of tho Act, 

‘Mr. R. R. Bakkdlc moved another auicndrnciit to-day, which also sought to rontnot 
tho application of tho Bill to Nazism, Fascism, Comuumism and terrorism. 

Tho Home Member, S|)fiakiiig on the amondment, pointed out that tho Govenimont 
could not con.sifler tho quo.stion of oxohidiiig Civil Disobodionce from tlio .soopo of the 
Bill. While admitting that Civil Disobodieiieo was dclinitely susjiendod now, ho .stated 
that no ono could guarantoc that tho situation would bo tho same in future also. He 
further stated that there was no ilangor in India for Fa,seism or Nazism, which were 
pre-ominontly movements portainiu.g to particular foreign counti'ies. 

Mr. Bhailal PtiUl moved an aniendraent to Mr. Bakhalo’s amendment which sought 
to oonliao tho application ol' the Bill only to amondment,s involving violence to property. 

After considerablo discussion, tho amendment to tho amondment, and tho original 
amendment, were lost. 

14tli. OCTOBF.R Mr, Bhailal Patel’s amendment socking deletion of the snb- 
clause relating to tho control of movements of suspordod persons was lost by 45 votes 
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to 22. Tho House also rejected a non-offlcial amendraoat which, in effect, deprived the 
authorities of the power to ask a suspected person to report himself to tho police. 

The other important non-official amondmont which was discussed to-day was moved 
by Mr. Chaturbhni Paid who sought to reduce tho maximum .soutence of two years to 
SIX months. The amendment was opposed by The Govornmeut and was defoated by 50 
votes to 16. 

15tb. OCTOBER ;—In the Counnil to-day, au official amendment was moved for 
adding tho following 6xi)limation to soction 18 of tho Bombay Special (Emorgonoy) 
Powers Act of 1982. 

“Any words or acts intended to assist by lawful moans redress of any grievancos 
relating to iiotiliud liability shall not bo an offenco under thi.s .section merely because 
they result or may lead to doforring payment of such notilicd liability.” 

This was in accoi'dauco with tho indmiso given by the Homo Meriiher at an earlier 
stage of tho debate that agitation for rodross of legitimate griovanccs in regard to tho 
payment of laud rovonuo would not ho penalised under the Act. 

Piwan, Bahadur Doiidar Sinijh Patil moved an amondmont to this amendment so 
as to make it clear that even if such agitation led to tho non-payment of taxes it 
should not bo penali.sod. 

Tile official amendment, as amondod, was carried by a largo majority of 44 votes against 
10. The Home Member made it clear during tho dubato on this amendment tliat he did 
not believe that this explanation was nocessary as tho Act, as it stood, could not bo 
applied to tlio agitation coutcmplatcd in tho araoudmciit. But tho Government, in 
deiorenoe to tho wishes of a section of tho House, Jiad promised to bring forward an 
uraondraent of this uliaractor and honco the amendment. 

Mr. Chaihurbhai Patel moved an amondmunt to reduce tho maximum fma of 
Bs. 5,0(X) for disobodienco of au order under tho Act to Rs. 500. 

Tlie Home Member expressed willingness to acoopt a maximum of Rs. 1,000 and 
moved an ammulraont to thi.s effect, which was carried. Tlio House then adjourned. 

16th. DECEMBER :—During disous.sion to-day in tho Council of the Bill, there 
was considerable support from Muslim inombors to the following amendment of Mr. 
If. iS, Caeetm Mitha of Bombay ; 

^ “After clauso two of the Bill add tlio following now section : 80-(a) “Nothing con¬ 
tained in thi.s Act sliall apply to any person who, out of motives of self-preservation, 
does any act with the intention of uofending the faitli, person or property of iiis own 
or that of any member of his eonimunity,’' 

The mover .stressed tlio point tliat there was a largo number of European firms 
in Bombay, who have gone to the Coiigross and liad made terms with them so that 
they should not be boycotted and the Goveniment hud not prosecuted those Europeans 
and ho claimed the same liberty for Ids minority eominunity. 

Tho Government opposed tlio amondraeiit as the ordinary law provided sufficient 
safeguard for rainoritias. 

Ilia amendment was dufoated by 45 vote.s to 21. Thu llouso then adjourned. 

17th. OCTOBER The Council passed to-day the Bill to amend tho Bombay 
Special (Eraergoncy) Powers .Act of 1982. 

Ban Bahadur li. ll. Kale, opposed discussion on the tliird reading of the Bill in 
a lengthy speech, in which lie .said that tho Govorimieut by passing tho Bill were 
arming the executive witli extensive powers, which would affect and lower tlio political 
tone and public spirit to siicli a level that responsible Govornmont would be a 
mockery, Twonty-tliroo members of the Oiiposit.ion then walked out aud tho third reading 
was passed by 49 votes against 4. 

Tax on Motor Vkiiici.es Bill 

Khan Bahadur Cooper^ Rcveniio Mombor, then [iroposod tho first reading of the 
Bill to provide for the imposition of a tax on motor vehicles to enable the Govorn- 
mont to abolish all other forms of provincial and local taxation on such vehicles. 

The mover proposed to create a Road Fund from all extra revenue from tho tax, 
to bo used exoiusively for road dovelopmeiit and maiutenanco. 

19th. OCTOBER The Govornraeiit accepted to-day tho amendments to the 
Motor Vehicles Tax Bill moved by Mr. Aehrekar (Satara), which was intended to 
allow local bodies under tho Local Boards Act to impose tolls on vehicles to 
reimburse themselves for tho cost of future construction of causeways and bridges, 
built to facilitate communioations. 
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An amendment was moved by Mr. Bkailal S. Patel (Ahmedabad/'^^o sought to limit 
the operation of the Bill to one year. 

2lit. OCTOBER The President, Sir AU Mahomed Delhavi, opened the dis¬ 
cussion to-day with an explanation of his ruling on the point of order raised by Mr. 
L. E. Qokhale that the Finance Secretary by his amendment removing tolls on 
bollocks and bullock carts, had extended the scope of the Bill which, as dmted, was 
for the removi of tolls on motor vehicles. The Chair reiterated his ruling given 
on Saturday, that the scope of the Bill can be extended at the first reading.' 

Discussions of a similar character on amendments of principle moved by previous 
speakers continued to-day for two hours. Mr. J. O. More (Pandharpur) moved an 
amendment to an amendment of the Finance Secretary by which the latter so^ht to 
prohibit municipalities and local bodies from charging special tolls on_ bridges, ^ough 
a member of the Non-Brahmin Party, Mr. More, who had nationalist leaning^ mwe 
his support of the Bill conditional on the Government withdrawing the Finance 
Member’s amendment. 

Mr. L. R. Qokhale asked the Government to accept his suggestion and refer the 
Bill to a select committee. Mr. Vakil wanted to know if the Finance Member 
thought that the House would be able to dispose of 150 amendments to the Bill in three 
days. Khan Bahadur Cooper, Finance Member, refused to be drawn into saying at 
this stage what the Government intended doing. 

22nd. OCTOMER The Finance Member moved to-day that the Bill be read a second 
time. Mr. Tairsee (Indian Merchants Chamber) moved an amendment that the Bill 
be referred to a select committee, named by him, to, as he said, reooncile the di¬ 
fferent interests. Some injustice, he thought, was being done and, knowing its strength, 
the Government ought to accept his amendment. 

The Home Memoer intimate that the Government would oppose it and, getting 
leave from the Chair, the Finance Member proposed 11 other names as a samguaid 
against the Opposition carrying the motion against the Government. 

The ^vision, when taken, gave the Government a majority of 28 voto agMnst 
aooeptance of the amendment. Mr. Surve then proposed an amendment asking that 
the Bill be circulated for a month to elicit public opinion. Mr. Taireee, spe^ng on 
this mnendment, said the Opposition had only two courses open to them—one was to 
talk the Bill out till the Divali holidays were reached (when the session closes), or 
walk out. Rao Bahadur Navle (Ahmednagau*) of the Non-Brahmin Party, strongly 
opposed the amendment which, he said, was against the best interests of agriculturists. 
Tne closure was applied and the House then rejected the motion. 

Consideration of the Bill, clause by clause, with their amendments, was th«i 
taken up. 

23rd. OCTOBER The Bill entered on its most important stage to-day when the 
Council began the discussion of amendments to the schedule of rates to be ohatged as 
taxation on motor vehicles. The House first accepted the amendment of the iTnanca 
Secretary, changing the heading of the schedule from “annual rate of tax” to “maxi¬ 
mum annual rate of tax.” An animated debate followed the amendment moved by 
Mr. R. R. Bakhale to reduce all figures in the schedule under the heading “maximum 
annual rate of tax” by 20 per cent. He asked for time to consider the figures of the 
schedule. The Government opposed the amendment, the Finance Beeretary pointing 
out that the House had had toe figures before them since the Bill was publish^. A 
statement showing what the loss would amount to if the Government accepted the 
different rates suggested by the amendment was circulated. This showed that.toere 
would be a loss of Rs. 6,70,900 if the Government accepted the proposed all-round 
cut of 20 per cent. Mr. L. R. Qokhale in the course of his remarks supporting the 
amendment, suggested that if the Government were prepared to accept even a reduc¬ 
tion of say 12 and a half per cent the House would be willing to reconsider the 
question of moving other amendments for a reduction of the schedule. 

The Finance Member, replying on toe debate, said that by accepting the amend¬ 
ment of toe Finance Secretary the House had agreed that the rates charged were the 
maximum rates and there was no need to ask for a reduction, as the Government 
who had the good of toe people as their foremost ooncern could reduce or entirely 
abolish the tax if circumstances permitted. 

Mr. P. N. VaMl (Ahmedabad) proposed a redaction of 12 and a half per cent • 
while Rao Bahadur B.N. Angadi (Belgaum) suggested that a 6 mid one-fourth per cent 
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r^diiction Pe made, butas lie sougiit to make this applicable to buses only ho was 
ruled out of Order. 

Mr. Tairsee said the Govornraont would kill au indirstry in which a large number 
of people wore interested. 

Both amendments when put to the House were rejected by largo majorities. 

24th. OCTOBER :— Shaik Abdul Aziz (West Khandosh District) endeavoured to 
convince the Finance Member to-day of tho advantages of a graduated tax coupled with a 
route mileage system. He contended that only such buses as wore using routes up to 
and over 80 miles wero able to make a prolit. Otliers making shorter trips wore 
carrying on a hand-to-mouth existence. Ifo commended liis amendments, three in 
number, to the favourable consideration of Government, Otherwise, he said, bns-ownors 
of his district would tiot bo able to carry on and would have to join the ranks of tho 
unemployed. 

Mr. Tairsee, supporting tho mover, cited tho case of tlio buses which plied over a 
route of two raile.s between two stations in Gnjerat and charged two annas for a ride. 
He also mentioned the ca.so of thoso bu.ses running between Nasik railway station and 
Nasik City, a distance of sovon miles, after meeting about eight trains a day. He 
inquired fiow tliesa people wero going to make a profit wliilo paying a tax'? 

The Government opposed Shaik Abdul Aztx,’s amendments, but tlie Finance Member 
said that Government would keep an open mind as to tlie system. 

Hr. J. A. Collaco (Bombay) endeavonrod to get exemption from tlie tax for business 
men using cars within the limits of tlio city of Bombay by raising tho weight of oars 
from 15 cwt. to 22^ cwt. unladen. 

Mr, 1j. R. Ookhalo urged Govornmont to accept tho amendment as a concession to 
doctors and small business men liko Govornmont contractors who often in the "interests 
of the Government, had to make frequent visits to buzar.s. 

(Government, however, opposed the amendmont wliioh was lost by 40 votes 
to 20. 

Rao Sahel) Kulkarni brought tho censure of the Chair on his head when, in 
moving an amendment in his name, ha introduced another subject, asking that tlio 
tax be graduated by the make of tho car. Ho was enumerating the various makes 
when the President interrupted, asking members not to joke. He was, he said, aware 
that the Opposition were disgusted by the Government opposing tho motion for a 
select committee, but he considered tliat members ought to oppose the amendments 
seriously. If member.s did not, then he would have to put a stop to dilatory tactics. 

(ine result of this was that some amendments wore moved without speeches, thus 
saving time. Though considerable progress bad boon made with the amendments to 
the schedule, it was becoming increasingly apparent ^ that further consideration of the 
Bill would have to be deferred to tho adjonruod session in Bombay. 

Mr, J. Humphrey proposed a reduction from Rs. ,100 to Rs. 150 as charge in the 
caso of dealers in or raanufaoturor.s of motor vehiclc.s for general licence in respect 
ot seven or less number of motor vcliicles and tlio .same reduction for additional 
seven or loss number of motor vehicles. The Government appeared to favour the 
amendment as the Fin.anco Secretary asked the mover to substitute for .sovon motor 
vehicles three and four respectively. Rao Bahadur li. R. Kale however iqipealed to 
the Chair that this was an amendment ot principle and the President accordingly 
ruled tho suggestion of tho Finance Secretary ont of order. Mr. Humphrey’s 
amendment in its original form was rejected. 

Dr. Collaco (Bombay) moved an amendment for tho reduction ot rates for class 
three and four Motor Vehicles plying within Municipal and Cantonment limits from 
two-thirds to one-half. Tlie amendment was lost. 

25th. OCTOBER Membero of tho Council joined hands to-day in an effort 
to get a reduction of 50 per cent of the additional charge on motor vehioals irsing 
solid tyres, when discussion of the Bill was resumed. 

Mr.' 0. O. Frceke, Finance Secretary, made it clear that Bombay was following the 
example of other provinces and countries in discouraging -the use of solid tyre.s. Ha 
showed that in some provinces the charge was higiier. Tiie general basis of motor 
taxation, he said, was tho patrol tax. 

Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed, supporting the amendment of Dr, Dixit ^to reduce the 
tax to 10 per cent, said that the .Government .were not encouraging the industry. He 
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said, that stioh tasatioa was “butchery,” but he could not i&sult an lionest profassion 
by calling the Fiiianoo Member a “butcher.” 

Mr, 6'. D. Saklaiwala, Bombay Millowners Association, also siippui tod tho amoud- 
mont which, on being put to tho vote, was rojeoted. Sir HaBuUdm Ahmed, while 
further discussion of tha araondmeiits was proceodiug, roso and apologized for liia re¬ 
mark about the Finance Member. Ifo said, ho comsidured that it was due to the dignity 
of the LTouso that he should withdraw that romark. Ho accordingly apologized for 
having made an offensive remark in the heat of tho moment. 

The Houso disposed of si.t out of 22 clamsos of the Bill and adjourned till 29th, 
November from Poona to Bombay. 

Bombay—^12lh. to 29th. November 1935 

The adjourned session of tho Council commenced at Bombay on the 12th, Novem¬ 
ber 1935 and took up tho second reading of tho Motor Taxation Bill. Several moro 
clauses of the bill were passed on the next d.ay, tho 13th. November when the 
Government suffered a minor defeat on clause 18 which was the last clausa passed 
to-day. The clau.sio empowons tho local Government by notification to exempt either 
totally or partially any motor vehicle or class of motor vcdiiolos from payment of tax. 

Mr. Lely, who was tho loader of tho European group, moved that “every such noti¬ 
fication shall bo laid on the taldo at the noxt session of the Council and shall be liable 
to be modified or rescinded by a resolution of the Council and such modification or 
rescission shall, after publication in tho Gazette, bo deemed to have come into force,” 
The Opposition supported Mr. Lely’s amendment which was carried by 30 votes to 26. 

During tho com .so of tho debate the Fimnce Member declared that the Government 
did not intend to give (nxemptious to individuals sucli as Government servants but only 
to local bodies, •Ruling Princes and foreign Consuls. The question of exemption how¬ 
ever had not been fully considered. 

14th. NOVEMBER The Council, by 52 voto.s against 24, passed to-day the third 
reading of the Hill. The Bill provides for a levy of taxation sufficient to replace tho 
revenue from all tolls on motor vehicles. There is provision by which taxis, buses, 
motor goods, lorric.s, inton'lod to bo u.sod within tlio municipal limits, will bo charged 
at two-tiiirds of tics general ta.x. Any surplus revomio after providing for replacement 
of tho existing Govnnimant and local bodies’ ravonues plus 10 per cent addition to the 
latter balance would bo spout solely on roads. 

Fuur.ic Accounts Committee Rspobt 

16th. NOVEMBER Tho report of the Publio Accounts Committee on the appro¬ 
priation of accounts for 1933-34 of tbo Governiueiit of Bombay was discussed in the 
Council to-day. Mr. L. It. Ookhale (Poona City) complained that the method of keeping 
accounts in some ol: the Governtneut Dopartmonts, jiartioiilariy in the Police Depart- 
mont, was not satisfactory. Ho pointed out varioim irrogularities referred to by the 
Accountaut-Gciioral, Bnubiy, in his report. 

The loader of tho House, Sir iioherl Hell (iroto.stcd against the way in which appro¬ 
priation of account.s was discus.scd in detail by members and said that these accounts 
had beon fully dealt witli by the Publio Accounts Cornmitteo appointed by the House. 
He did not think tliat tlio report, discIo.scd any very serious state of maladministration 
and informed the tl'oioo that every Goveroiueiit Department went through tho 
appropriation report very carefully anil took imto of the remarks made by tho Account¬ 
ant General. Mr. li. S. Knmat (nominated non-olUeial) was of tho opinion that on tho 
whole the Badgot estimates of tbo year under review were fairly accurate and satis¬ 
factory and that thoro had been an improvemont as comparod with the previous year 
so far as tho control exercised over oxjieudituro was concerned. 

Biimuvy Locai. Bo.ard3 Amkxi). Ban 

21it. NOVEMBER The Council to-day passed the third reading of the Bill to 
amend the Bombay Local Boaials Act, 1925. The object of the legislation was to enable 
the Oovornmont to remove the Chief Officer, Engineer, or Health Officer, appointed by 
Local Board.s, with Oovi!ramaat’.s approval, when suoli officer was found incapable of 
performing his dutieM or guilty of any action necessitating removal in tho interests of 
tho public. If Local Boards concerned refused to remove such officer, the Government’s 
liability to pay [lart of his salary under tho law, would cease. 

23 
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Cotton Ginning Amend. Bill 

23rd. NOVEMBER The first reading of the Bill to amend the Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing Paofoiiesr Act of 1925 was passed by the Council to-day and the bill was 
referred to a select committee to report within two months. The second reading 
of the Bill will be introduced during the budget session. 

The Bill sought to stop certain malpractices prevaJent in Ginning and Pressing Fac¬ 
tories, such as watering of cotton, mixing of different varieties and false packing. In 
consequence of these malpractices the reputation of superior cottons had suffered consi¬ 
derably and it was suggested to Government by the Indian Central Cotton Com¬ 
mittee, and other Associations interested in cotton trading, that they should take steps 
to check such malpractices. 

Bombay Cotton Conieol Bill 

25th. NOVEMBER The Council passed to-day the third reading of the Bombay Cot¬ 
ton Control Bill of 1935. The measure prohibits the cultivation of goghuri cotton mixing 
with other cotton and also restricts tlie possession or trade of goghari cotton. The 
reasons for enactment are that goghari cotton is distinctly inferior in type, but owing 
to its high yield and higher ginning percentage it is mixed with superior cotton and 
passed oil as ‘Navasari cotton.’ If goghari cotton is allowed to spread the good work 
of the Agricultural Department and t.ho Indian Central Cotton Committee’s labour for 
improving the cotton standard will be jeopardised. An alarming rate of goghari cotton 
spread, it is feared, will create a situation similar to the one created in 1919 when 
one lakh bales of Broach cotton were rejected in Bombay as not being of good quality. 

Phkveniion of Gambling Bill 

27th. NOVEMBER The Council to-day passed tlie first reading of the Bill to 
amend the Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act of 1887 and the City of Bombay 
Police Act. The Bill was referred to a Select Committee of 18, which should report 
within two months. The Bill sought to check tho appalling spread of satta gambling W 
Ankafarak in Bombay City and Presidency. 

The statement of objects and reasons of the Bill says that it has been found from 
experience that the powers conferred on the Police by the Bombay Prevention of 
Gambling Act are inadequate to suppress the gambling evil. The measure proposes to 
take immediate and effective action against common gaming bouses and impose heavier 
penalties on gaming house-keepers, and to prohibit circulation of news-sheets which 
are produced in the interest of gambling. The Bill, as officially amended, vests 
power with the Police to arrest without warrant any person for printing, publishing 
or distributing news or information which tends to encourage gambling. 

Mr. 'Mraee's araendmont seeking to restrict tho life of the measure to one year 
was rejected. Several non-official members strongly opposed tho measure on the 
ground that it sought to invest tiie Police with e.'itraordinary powers. 

Offici.m, Eerolutions 

28tb. NOVEMBER The Council to-day oomsiderod official resolutions The 
Council adopted the resolution converting the temporary prison at Visapur to a perma¬ 
nent one. It will be recalled that tho Visapur pri.son was opened during the Civil 
Disobedience days to house tho D. prisoners. The Council rejected the non-offleial 
suggestion to abolish the post of Economic Botanist to tlie Government of Bombay. 

Non-Official Hesolotions 

29th. NOVEMBER -.—The Council rejected, after a lively debate, Mr. P.D. Kulakarni'a 
resolution that an address be presented to H. E. tho Governor of Bombay, praying 
to dissolve the present Legislature and take early steps to hold fresh election^ ‘The 
mover declared that the present members were not real representatives of the people 
and the general public had lost all confidence in the members, hence the need for 
fresh elections. Mr. L. B. 7'airaee said that the inauguration of the new Consti¬ 
tution was not a convincing reason for oxtonsiou of the present Council. The speaker 
pointed out how the British Government dissolved Parliament to deoido the momentous 
issue on the Italo-Abyssiman war and lioid fresh elections. He felt the sooner the 
House was dissolved the better. Mr. R.R. Bakhle agreed that the House should soon ha 
dissolved, but there were many practical difficulties, such as huge expenditure, in the 
way. Hence he thought that the mover would be well advised to withdraw the 
resolution. If, however, the mover pressed it, he would suiiport the motion. 

After the Horae Member's reply, the motion was lost without division. The House 
adjourned tine die. 



The Madras Legislative Council 

August Session—Madras—5th. August to 10th* August 1935 

The August session of tlie Madras Legislative Council commenced at Madras 
on the 5tb. Auguit 1935. During the debate on the supplementary grants the 
Finance Ateinber winding up the debate said that tho proposed Economic Conn- 
oil was a useful liody for cooidiiiuting tho efforts of various departments and drafting 
a definite scheme which will bo placed before the council for its approval. Ho added 
that the next Mini,stry under tho new constitution migiit be new and inexperienced. 
Hence it was all the more noce.ssary that tho scheme should bo pushed tlirough with¬ 
out delay by tried and expuri<meod bands. Rogardiiig tho financial obligations that 
might be involved, lie .said only wlien tho scheme was presented in a concrete form 
they oould consider the financial aspect of the question. The cut motion was rejected, 
27 voting for and 53 against. The token grant was carried earlier in the day. 

The council next passed by a liu'ge majority tho supplementary grant for Bs. 62,400 
for renewing and supplying furnituro to tho (jovoriiment House, Mrs. Lakshmipathi’s 
cut motion having been dofoatod, 

City Municipal Amino. Bill 

6th. AUGUST Five Oovernmont Bills rno.stly of a non-controversial nature 
were passed into law to-day. 

A Bill to fiu'tlier amend tho ( ity Municipal Act of 1919 postponing election to 
the Madras Corporation in 10 divisions of tlio city for a period of six months pending 
the bringing into force of the now Madras City Municipal Amending Act whicn 
necessitated a general election in all divisions was opposed by Mrs. Lakshmipathi. 
She said that it di'prived the citizens of the I'iglit of exercising franchise and it was 
not necessary for the Council to ru.sh through important changes in the Municipal 
Act on the eve of thy new constitution. The Bill was, however, passed by a large 
majority. 

AcmcuLtURisxs I.oans .Amino. Bill 

The Madras GovernmGnt’.s plan to ofTor loans to agriculturists to relieve them of 
their debts, was explained during a debate when the Revenue Member introduced the 
Ilill to amend tho Agricnlturi.sts’ Loans Act of 1884. 

Owing to a fail in prices and uncertainty of the season, ryots, said the Revenue 
Member, (Mr. V. A. Sauter) Imd boon placed in a very difficult position during the 
last two or three l oars, Tho Government intended to afford them the greatest possi¬ 
ble relief. Rs. 16 liUths had been provided in the budget for the purpose. How that 
sum would bo spent depended on tlie results of tho investigations of the Special 
Officer whose report on ryots debts had just been received. 

If after the Bill was pas.sed the Governinent found that the agriculturists made 
large demands for loans, takkavi loans would ho granted and the Government would 
come to the Legislative Council again for a supplemontavy grant. 

Since the Government’s fluancos wore limited they intended to spread over the relief 
to as large a number of agriculturists a.s possible, giving preference to the smaller 
ryots. Ryots who wanted big loans could take advantage of a non-official measuro to 
be brought forward in tho near future. 

The non-official mombors of tlie House gonerallly welcomed the measure tliougb 
several suggested that the rate of interest should be low and the period for repayment 
at least 25 to 30 years. 

Mr. T. A. Ramalinga Chaltiar recalled the Banking Inquiry Committee s state¬ 
ment that ryots’ debts m the presidency amounted to Its. 120 orores. Even if the 
Government intended helping smaller ryots they would require at least Rs. 40 crores. 
He, therefore, suggested that the Government raise a big loan for the purpose. 
Kumararaja M. A, Muthia Chettiar described the Bill as a “useful legislation ’ which 
both debtors and creditors would welcome. 

Replying to the debate, tho Revenue Member assured the House that the measure 
would not be shelved. The Government intended to have it worked to the fullest extent 
•f their financial powers. In cases of necessity, the period of repayment would be 
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extended beyond the 20 years proscribed for takkavi loans and the rate of interest 
would bo reduced. The Bill was passed. 

Cixy Municipal Amend. Bill ( contd. ) 

7th. AUGUST :— The Chief Minister presented the select committee report on the 
Bill to amend the Madras -City Municipal Act (1919) the consideration of which, 
clause by clause, occupied practically the whole day of the 240 and odd clauses con¬ 
tained in the Bill comprehensive changes about 30 clauses wore disposed of. 

Mrs. Lakahmipathi moved a series of amendments. One seeking to remove the 
cycle tax in the city on the ground that it mainly affected students and middle classes 
was lo.st, 22 voting for and 52 against it. Another amendment by the same member 
opposing a now clause rcmiiring councillors to take the oath of allegiance to the Crown 
was also negatived, only four voting in favour and C5 against it. 

PnisvENTioN OP Adui.tbuation Bill 

Earlier in the day tho Council pas.sod into law the bill to further amend the 
Madras Prevention of Adulteration Act as presented by the select committee with cer¬ 
tain minor alterations. 


Re-settlement and Land Revenue 

8th. AUGUST The Government policy regarding rosettloraent and land revenue 
was subjected to a strong criticism bv non-offlcials in the Council to-day. 

At question time Mr. G. R. Redii drew the attention of the Government to the 
widespread demand for revision of tho policy in the matter. Later a discussion on the 

subject started. 

Mrs. Lakahmipathi voiced tho Congress viewpoint, opposing the very principle 
of settlement and urged that if all tho Government was pursing sottjoments they 
should not pass an order thereon until it had been submitted to the legislature and 
its decision taken. 

The Revenue Member opposing tho amendment said that the Government never 
wanted to bind themselves to any new policy at pre.SGnt on the eve of the new 
constitution and felt that they should not tie the liands of any future Government 
acting in the matter as they liked. 

The amendment was negatived, 28 voting for and 43 against. 

The original motion that action on tho settlement report of the Guntur disti'iot 
be stayed pending enquiry by a committee of officials and non-officials was passed. 

Village Courts Act Amend. Bill 

The Council earlier in the day passed into law a Bill to amend the Madras Village 
Courts Act (1888) enabling the minority communities to secure representation in the 
panohayat courts. 

City Munich-al Amend. Bill ( contd. ) 

9tli. AUGUST In the Council to-day it was decided that the minimum monthly 
salary of departmental heads of tho City Corporation should be Rs. 500 and the 
maximum Es. 1,200. At present a few posts m the Corporation carry a maximum of 
Rs. 1,500 a month. The subject was introduced by Dr. C. Nateaa Mudaliyar when 
the Council was discussing Clause 44 of tho Bill to amend the Madas City Municipal 
Act. Dr. Natesa Mudaliyar moved an amendment that the educational officer’s salary 
should be between Rs. 400 and Rs. 800. 

Mr. P. V. Kriahnayya Choudhari wont further and said that officers’ salaries 
should not exceed Rs. 500. 

Mr. O. Basu Dev (Labour), supported the proposal that Rs. 800 should be tho 
maximum and criticised the education imparted in tho Corporation schools, which he 
described as “hopelessly iinsati.sfactory.’’ 

Mr. Javad Hussain, Commissioner of the Corporation, contradicted Mr. Basu Dev’s 
“wild” statement which, bo said, had obviously been made without reference to facts 
and figures. 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed Sayed said that if salaiies were fixed as low as Es. 200 to 
Rs. 600 they would have great diflicnity in finding suitable men for responsible posts. 
He cited the experience of Annamalai University in that respect and added that the 
Government and private institutions had experienced a similar difficulty when low 
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salaries had been offered. Eocently, he said, the Government had advertised for a 
woman superintendent of a girls’ school hut the salary offered had boon so low that no 
one in tho whole Presidonoy would accept it. 

The Vhiff Ministir, the Raja of Boobili, said that considering the amount spent on 
education by tho Corporation it should bo open to them to appoint competent men and 
to fix their salaries according to their qualifications. 

_ Eventually Dr. Natesa Mtidnliyar withdrew his amendment, while the House 
rejected that submitted by Mr. KrisImayya.Vhoudhari. 

The Corporation revcnuo ofiicer’.s salary 'hen came for oritioism. 

Mr. Ahdtd Hamid Khan, moved an amendment that tho officer’s salary be raised 
to Rs. 1,500 whereas the Dill provided a ma.ximum of Rs. 1,200. 

Mr. P. V. Khiahttayya Chovdhari, op[iosing, expressed surprise that Congress 
members who had hithei'to been so clamorons to lower .salaries for offioials were now 
keeping silent, lie suggested that the I'evenne officer’s maximum salary should be 
Rs. 800 and urged that all higher offieei's should bo jiaid a uniform scale of pay. 

Mr. T. S. Ramuamami Ayynr., supporting the .suggestion for a uniform scale for 
higher officials, said that efficiency w'ould suffer if salaries were unattractive. As an 
instanoo he mentioned that tho committee of the Corporation recently advertised for a 
woman superintendent of oliiid welfare centres on a low .salary. Not a single applica¬ 
tion was received owing to the unattractive salary ami the Corporation was forced to 
appoint an unqualified person. Ho suggested' th.at for all departmental heads the 
starting salary should bo Rs. 500 a month, rising to Rs. 1,2(X). 

Mr. V. I. Muniswami Pillai said that to secure the services of a man efficient 
enough to suporviso tho colleotion of tho Corporation’s annual revenue of Ks. 18 lakhs 
they should not offer such a low salary as Rs. 200 a month. 

Mr. C. R. Parthaaarathi Ai/yanyar was sure that efficient young men could be 
found on a starting salary of Rs. 2,50. If Indians wanted self-government they should 
look less to the amount of salary than to oflioionoy. 

Sir .4. Pufro said that he sympathised 'with Mr. Parthasarathy Ayyangar’s 
point of view but would ask him whether, to help poor litigants, ho as an advocate 
had ever reduced his fee. Efiioioncy should be rewarded with adequate pay. 

AYhile declaring that under Swaraj he would agitato that the highest salary for a 
Corporation official should be Rs, 500 and fh.at a Minister should receive no more 
than Rs, 1,000, Dr. Natesa Mudaliyar said that at present even a Pawarajist would 
not accept the proposal that a revenue officer should receive only Hs. 250.^ 

The Chief Minister said ho realized, taking into consideration conditions in this 
country, that it was necessary to scale down salaries but they should not pick out 
only a few appointed for reductions. If there was a general scaling down there would 
be no difficulty in getting suitable officers nor would there be any dissatisfaction in 
the services. There was no need for the Corporation to pay higher salaries than 
those paid by the provincial Govornraont, 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan withdrew his araendmimt moved by Mr. Eamasami Ayyar, 
fixing the minimum salary of Corporation departmental heads at Rs. 500 a month and 
tho maximum Rs. 1,200, was adopted. 

IF. Id. Tub Govuunok’s AnnuEss 

lOHi. AUGUST :—Addressing tho Council to-day, II. E. the Governor announced 
tho extension of the life of the Council by one year from November next. His Ex¬ 
cellency said that apart from tlie many and forcible urgumoiits that could be advanced 
as to the unnecessary expense and tioublc that the holding of fresh elections for a 
body that could only' remain in existence for a short period would entail, there was 
now a new feature in tho situation wliieli bad rendered the holding of a general elec¬ 
tion most inappropriate at this juncture. 

The Goveinment of India Dill had received tho Royal assent and was now law. 
This measure provided a mticii wider francliisc than what now existed and, it, therefore, 
followed that the present electorate had already in effect boon superseded by the new 
one laid down in tho Act; but owing to the administrative impossibility of immediately 
producing a now register and the time tJiat must inevitably bo taken in delimiting 
now oonstitnencioH and working tho other great changes connected with the reforms, 
this new electorate would not bo able to function for sometime. It would obviously 
bo mo.st inappropriate to liavo a now council chosen by tlio elootorate that had in fact 
if not in actual law ceasod to exist and there was therefore no option but to extend 
the life of the presont Council until such time a.s the first elections under the reformed 
constitution would be held. 
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Tbea-tment of Pbisonebs 

Mrs. Lakahmipaii then moved an adjournment motion criticising the treatment 
of the prisoners convicted in tho Madras and Cocanada conspiracy^ cases with 
particuiar reference to Narasimliacliari who, she said, was lying precariously in the 
Madras General Hospital after long illness. She said that their confinement in 
solitary cells, unsatisfactory nature of diet and general segregation had seriously 
affected their health and requested the Governmoiit not to be vindictive but be more 
human and sympathetic in the matter of dealing with the political prisoners. 

The Law Member replying said that far from being vindictive the Government had 
been very sympathetic towards those Buffering from ill-health and was giving them 
the best medical aid at their command. Referring to Narasimhachari, the Law 
Member said that he had been bestowed sjiecial attention in the General Hospital, 
He was suffering from tuberculosis and according to tho medical report he was 
showing good improvement. Speaking about the general treatment accorded to the 
prisoners oonvioted in conspiracy eases he said that they had been convicted of 
terrorist offences and wore treated as such. Ho denied that they were confined in 
solitary colls and said that all considerations porraitted by the rules were shown to 
them. 

Mrs. Lakshmipati irithdrow the motion. Tho Council then adjourned till October 29. 


Winter Session—Madras—29th. October to 11th November 1935. 

The winter session of the Council commenced at Madras on the^ 29tb. October 1936 

Replying to Mr. Jjakshmipathi regarding tho death of a prisonov in jail due to 
alleged dogging while tho was suffering from dysentry, tho Law Member denied the 
charge and said that the prisoner was given 15 stripes for deliberately refusing to 
work. At the time when the flogging was ordered, the superintendent and medical 
ofRcoi- was perfectly satisfied that the prisoner was free from any trace of dysentry. 
Two days after tlie prisoner developed bacillary dysentry and died the same night. 

The Home Member, replying to a question regarding measures, if^ any, taken for the 
relief of uneraploymoiit said that iu view of the present economic depression _ and 
consequent unemployment among tho rural population, tho Government had sanctioned 
a scheme involving a capital expenditure of its. 50 lakhs for accelerating the pro¬ 
gramme of improvement to minor works of irrigation. Tho programme had been pri¬ 
marily directed to strongthoning tho bunds and, where necessary, other parts of the 
irrigation works and it was in the course of execution. 

AoJOUitNMEXT Motion 

After interpellations the member from south Caiiara ‘moved an adjournment to 
consider a definite matter of urgent public importance, namely, the recent action of the 
Government in arresting respectable Mirasdars (landholders) in south Canara for non¬ 
payment of land-revenues wr.icli has caused widosproad panic and resentment in the 
district. 

Sir K. Y. Reddy, loader of tho House, objected to leave being granted for the 
motion on the ground that the action taken by tho Government was in strict accordance 
with section 18 of the Revenue Recovery Act. Further it was a judicial matter and 
if the parsons concerned felt aggrieved, it w.as open to them to seek remedy in a 
court of law. As the required numfier of members stood up in support of the motion 
the president fixed 4 o’clock for the discussion. 

30th, OCTOBER At the Council to-day the Minister for Public Works, answer¬ 
ing a question, said the scheme of economio enquiry into the cost of production of 
crops in tho principal sngavcaiio and cotton tracts in tho presidency spread over a 
period of three and a half years mainly financed by the Imperial Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research was being conducted under tlio auspices of the agricultural department. 

Govt’s ATTiTiniE Towakdb Swadeshi Exhibitions 

Replying to Mrs, Tjakahmipathi regarding the policy of the Madras Government 
towarus Swadeshi exhibitions tho Chief Miniater said that the Government would 
encourage such enterprises provided they were purely of non-political character. 

To a supplementary question whether tho Government would support the forth¬ 
coming All India Khadi Swadeshi Exhibition organized in Madras by the Congress 
organization the Chief Minister said the matter would be considered on merits. 
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Dwoussios os Tonicco Bru. 

The discussion on the Tobacco Bill thou resumed. Sir A. P. Patro charactorised 
the Bill as inequitable, unjust and cruel on consumers. It was unwise, he said, to 
pursue the bill of fresh taxation at the fag end of tho Council. He asserted that 
there was no need for this taxation whicdi would largely alfoot the labouring classes. 

Mrs. Rukinani Lakshmipathi characterised tho Bill as a reactionary measure 
which would hit hard the tobacco growers. Tho Bill, she added, would create class 
monopolists who would dictate terms and the growers would be entirely at their 
mercy. 

Dr. Subbaroyan objeotod to tho Bill for fresh taxation was being brought in the 
Council which far outlived its normal term. If tho Government felt its financial 
position unsatisfactory he suggosted to them to introduce a cut in the salary and 
reduce the expenditure. Dealing with defects in tho Bill he opined that if at all the 
measure was referred to a select committee it should definitely fix the license foes 
instead of giving a free hand to tho executive. 

The Rajah, of Bobbili, loader of the .lustice party, supporting tho Tobacco Bill 
referred to the large remissions and other reliefs granted to tho agriculturists which 
resulted in tlie deficiency of tho genoral budget. The policy of tho Justice Party, he 
said, was to give adequate relief to tho agriculturists and to evolve a more equitable 
system of land rovonue. Ho emph.asixed the need to continue the various relief 
measures already granted which he said would bo possible only by exjiloring alterna¬ 
tive sources of taxation. 

The Revenue Member, replying, reiterated tlia necessity for finding out now 
sources of income to place their finances in a sound position in view of tho coming 
reforms. If the general opinion wa.s against introducing the system of monopoly the 
Government would he prepared to amend the Bill, and fix the license fees to deal 
with tho other defects in the select committoc. 

After a protracted discus.sion lasting seven and a half hours the Council carried 
this evening the Goveinmeut’s motion referring to a Soioct Committee the Tobacco 
Bill as introduced by tho Revenue Member by 47 votes against 17. 

Horse Bbttino Taxation Bill 

31rt. OCTOBER In tho Council to-day the ffome Member introduced the Bill 
imposing tax on betting on horse and pony races in the Presidency, which received 
the unanimous support of the House and was passed into law. 

DbI.IMITATION CoMMlTTSE ReI’OBI 

lit. NOVEMBER The Council devoted the whole of to-day to tlio discussion of 
the delimitation committee report. The speakers from the Opposition blocks condemned 
the system of single non-transferable vote for plural constituoncies as striking at the 
very root of tho Poona Pact and «u()ported tho distributive system of voting which 
was in voguo in tho presidency for a long time. Irorac preferred tlie whole district 
being made a unit for an electoral constituency to single memhar constituencies. The 
change in the electorate for tiu: nuivorsity constituency recommended in tho re¬ 
port of the committee came in for sovero criticism. Tho member representing the uni¬ 
versities cliaractorizad flio proposed change as retrograde. It rvoiild result in the 
disenfranchisement of a largo number of graduates in tho presidency contrary to the 
recommendations of the Lothian committeo and tho Govornmont of India Act. 

Further discussion was adjourned. 

Madras Poni.ic Service (’ommissios Bmi. 

On the motion of Mr. Basheer Ahmed tho Council referred to the select committe§ 
the Madras Public Service Conunraission Bill, introduced by tho Revenue Member. 
The measure is intended to replace tho existing Act remedying certain defects ex¬ 
perienced in it.s working and modifying the same to onsure that the Public Service 
Commission, functing as far as practiblu on tho lines envisaged in the Now Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, is in full working order in the pro.sidciicy before the inauguration of 
the new constitution. 

Tho House then look up tho second report of tlie delimitation committee. The 
Finance Member, moving its consideration, said that tho Government after considering 
the pros and cons of the report, had como to the oonclnsion that on the whole single 
member oeastitueaeies with a single non-transferable vote was the best. 
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Referring to the allocation of seats in each constituency, he said that it had been 
fixed on the population basis which was safer than basing it on provisional voters’ 
lists which were found defective. He regretted that while all parlies, classes and 
interests wore represented on the committee the iCongress alone neglected the oppor¬ 
tunity offered them to put forth their view on the matter. He added that the whole 
report with various representations and minutes of dissent would be placed before the 
Hammond Committee. 


2nd. NOVEMBER :—The working of the Press Act in the presidency evoked a 
series of questions in the Council to-day. The Home Member, replying, said 
in all 51 newspapers and other preriodicals were called to furnish securities .s noo 1931 
of which 19 furnished them, the total amount so deposited being Rs. 18,200. Ho added 
that all the deposits had been returned except in four oases. In one instance the 
Government had ordered a sum of Rs. 500 to be forfeited, but as the High Court set 
aside the forfeiture order the amount had since been refnnded. As regards printing 
presses he said that 35 presses were called upon to deposit securities since 1931 of 
which 20 deposited a total amount of Es. 17,275. There was no case of forfeiture. 

Delimitation Commttee Rei'oet (contd.) 

Dr. Subbaroyan (leader of the Opposition), speaking on the Delimitation Committee’s 
report, said : “I feel for the real development of the country. Multi-member consti¬ 
tuencies are the best.” On the question of the distributive single non-transferablo 
vote he said he was pained and surprised to hear that tho Government had decided 
in favour of the latter system. In this particular instance, he said, the Government 
seemed to have been carried away more by administrative convenience than by the 
opinion of the House. He added ; “f feel the single non-transferable vote would cut 

right across the Poona Pact and all the work than has been done to bring about a 

joint electorate for the scheduled castes and the rest of the Hindu community.’ 

CiTT Municipal Amend. Bill (contd,) 

4th. NOVEMBER: —An amendment moved in the Council to-day to the 
Madras City Municipal Act Amending Bill, by Mrs. Lakahmipathi and seconded by 
Mr. C. B. Beddy, both members of tho Congres.s, proposed that European and Indian 
commercial representatives on the City Council sliould be elected by a joint electorate, 
seats being reserved for Europeans. 

Mrs. Lakshmipathi said there should be no conflict of interests, Europeans had 
come to India to do business. As such they should identify thom.solvos with Indians 
and there should bo no feeling. Instead of the one reserved seat proposed in tho 

amendment, she would be willing to concede two or even throe. 

Mr. Reddy said if Europeans did not agree to the amendment they should explain 
why the amendment should not be modified by agreemont so as to provide three 
reserved seats. 

Sir William Wright, who is Chairman of the Madras Chamber of Commerce, 

S aid a tribute to the friendly attitude of the rnovor and seconder and said that the 
[adras Chamber had a growing Indian memborsliip and would probably evontually 
become a Chamber of Commerce representing all the commoroial iutorests in the city. 

After lunch further speeches were made on the amendment by both sides. Mr. 
Basudav congratulated the European- Corporation councillor.s on the excellent way 
they had helped it in it.s deliberations. Tlio Chief Minister said he .saw no reason 
why the wishes of institutions which were given reproseiitation should be disregarded. 
The amendment was defeated. 

Sib. NOVEMBER An adiournmont motion liy Mr. Peddy Raju, Member for 
West Godavari, to discuss the alleged interference of tho Government in the District 
Board elections in West Godavori, was talked out in the Council to-day, after a heated 
debate. The mover, at the outset, said that in certain oirolos after the results had 
been declared, the Government, by an executive order, declared the elections invalid 
and ordered fresh elections. The Ooveniment, ho said, liad no power at all to do this. 
Secondly, tlie Government need not have stopped the counting of votes. 

The Raja of Bobbili said tho Government, in response to appeals made to them, 
had restored the names of three candidates whose nominations, in their opinion, had 
been improperly declared invalid. The matter was now before a court and hence 
was Kub-judioe, As regards stopping the counting of votes in one circle, the Govern- 
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mont had roueived InCormatioii that thoro had boon cortaiti disturbaaues as a rosult of 
which aa arrest had booa made. Tho Ooverura'iiit had, thoreforo, ordered the eountiiig 
of tho voting papers in tho ballot bo.< to bo stopped. Tliey had at tho samo time 
asked the Disti-iot Magistrate to make a report. 

The Ohief MiiiLster oontandod that tho Govornmont had power to stay an eleotion 
and thoro was absolutely no doubt as to tho validity of their order. Tho Oovornraent 
had not, by that order, caused any injury to oithor party. They had merely orderod 
the counting of votes to bo stopped, oonding a roport from tho district officers. 
The Chief Minister then, cited oasos to show that the Oovornment intorfored in local 
board elections iu the past and that tho pre.sont Wivs not tho first case in which they 
had done so. 

E.mclotmeni' of W'o.men' 

6tb. NOVEMBER The omploymont of women in Govornmont dopartraents was 
the subject of suvoral internollatious in tho Council to-day. 

Replying the Revenue Member said th.at womou were now being employed on a 
number of posts in the Education, Modical, Eisliorios, Jail and Labour d 0 partmont.s 
and in some stray posts in tho L’ublic Iloalth, Agricultural, .Polico and Judicial dojiart- 
ments. 

Maurm Estates L.vrd Amksd. Biol 

The Counoil next passed into law a Bill to amend tho Madras Estates Land (Amond- 
ment) Act, (introduced by tho Reveuuo Member), extending tho term of protection 
given to tho ryot after oviotion by six months from Noverabar 1. 

Centiui. Laso MoTiTuiOE B.ANK Dkisenthres 

8lh. NOVEMBER ; —Allegations which tho Second Minister (tho Ilon’ble Mr. P. T. 
Itajan) said if male outside tlie Council would have had serious consequenoos for tho 
speaker, were made in the Counuii to-day by Mr. C. Basu Dev when the 
Government resolution to increase tho maximum amount of the guarantee in respect of 
the debentnnis of tho Central Laud Mortgage Bank to a total face value of a orore of 
rupees, oarae up for discussion. 

Mr, .Basil De v said that land mortgage banks were started without sviHioiont 
publicity, thus tailing to sooiiro support. Certain banks had not been functioning duo 
to thoir falling into the hands of political cliques which used them for political 
propaganda. Oovurnment should a'lolish tlio b,'tnk.s. Government had liuen providing 
large suras to tho Central Land M<trtgii,go Bank for tho relief of indebtedness, but 
indebtedness had increased. They should raise money through dobonturos to pay oil' 
tho ryots’ debts. 

Other speakers raised other more friendly criticisms. 

The Minister, replying, said that instrnotions would ho given to wind-up tho banks 
which had not boon fiinctiouiiig for four or live years and transfor them elsuwliero 
provided siiitablu men wore forllicomiiig to rvork 'thora. Tho fact tliat no primary 
bank had dofanlted in payment of arrears duo to tlio Central Bank, showed that they 
wero functioning fairly well. The rosolnliou was carried, 

DrsnovAt. AcirviTiES 

During intorfiellatioiis, attcntinii was called to tho action 'of tho District Educa¬ 
tional oSicer, M.ilabar, in calling from tho hoadraa.stcr of secondary and tr.aining 
schools for a roport regarding admi.ssions of jiorsons coiiviotod of disloyal activities. 

The Edneatiou Minister stated that the initiativo was taken Iiy tho officer in 
consonanoo with tlie provisions of tho Aladras Education Rnles forbidding admission. 
Avithout the prcA'ioiis sanction of Govarmneut, of pupils convicted of disloyal 
activities. Tho Minister hopoii tliat other officers would follow tho Malabar e.xamplo. 

The Minister aciraittod that tlio Malabar officer had recently dismissed from service 
two secondary grade tuacbors in the Government Socoiidary School, Calient, on 
discovering that they iiad boon coiivictod iu connexion Avith tho civil disobedienco 
movement iu 1932 and employed Avitliout previous sanction. 

The Coimeil then adjourned till tho Itth. November, whon after furthor discussion of 
tho City Municipal Amend, Bill, tho llouso was prorogued. 
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The U. P. Legislative Council 

Nainital Session—18th. June to 3rd- July 1935 

The Nainital sessioa of the V. P. Legislative Council commenced at Nainital on the 
18tb. June 1935 with Sir Sita Ram, President, in the chair. 

Official business was taken up and items related to a discussion of the rules 
proposed to be made under the Encumbered Estates Act, Regulation of Sales Act and 
the Agriculturists Belief Act regarding which the President gave a ruling that tlie 
House oould table amendments and vote thereon. Rai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh 
wanted that consideration of the rules bo po.stponed to enable the members to table 
amendments and this was agreed to. 

The House next passed the Bill amending the Agriculturists Relief Act and re¬ 
jected the Bill amending the Regulation of Execution Act. The Government accepted 
the verdict of the House and did not challenge a division. 

Motor Vehicles Amend. Bill 

The Minister Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf next presented the report of the select 
committee on the Bill to amend the Motor Vehicles Act and moved that it be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. Chintamani, the Nationalist leader, moved that further consideration be post¬ 
poned until the rules proposed to be made under the bill were placed before the 
House. The Minister opposed the motion describing it as a dilatory motion and 
challenged a division when tlie President doclai'od it caiTied. The motion was carried 
by the House, 53 voting against 28. 

Motor Vehicles TAXiiiON Bill 

19th. JUNE:—The Council took up to-day the Motor Taxation Bill which provides 
for the imposition of a tax on motor velucles. The Council took a very critical view 
of the Bill and subjected its provisious to a careful and soarohing scrutiny. 

Haji Obaidar Rahman Khan moved an amondmont to clause 12, reducing the 
penalty from one half to one fourth of the amount of iho animal tax in case of failure 
to pay it in time. The Minister objected and the amendment oould not therefore be 
moved. Haji Obaidur Rahman Khan next ojjposed the passage of the clause and he 
secured the support of almost the ontirc House, tlie two dissentients being Mr. E. 
Ahmad Shah, a nominated moinbcr, and Pandit Joii Prasad Upadhaya 

The Minister opposed an ameudmont to claaso 20 moved by Mr, Chintamani, urging 
that rules mado under tlie Act should bo laid on the table of the House for its con¬ 
sideration, The Minister while undertaking to do so refused to embody a provision 
to that ffi'ect in the Bill itsolf and the House refused to rest content with tlio Minis¬ 
ter’s assurance. There was an animated discussion on the clause whose deletion was 
advocated by Mr. Chintamani and othors. Mr. Chintamani asked the Minister to 
State categorically whether he would object the insertion of another clause after clanso 
20 providing for a discussion of the rules by the Council before the House gave its 
verdict and the Minister did not give any reply thereto, Tlie President at this stage 
adjourned the House, 

20th. JUNE ;—Resuming the debate to-day, Hon. Sir Muhammad Yusuf agreed to tlie 
insertion of the new clause that the Government should lay rules before the Council for 
discussion. After disposing of the remaining clauses the schedules wero taken up for 
consideration. Reductions in rates and taxes proposed in the first schedule on private 
vehicles were reduced in soma cases and in the latter part of the day there was a 
battle royal between advocates of rural interests and those of urban interests. The Bill 
proposes uniform taxes for different kinds of vehicles throughout the province and a 
somewhat contentious amondmont was moved by Thakur Muneshwar Baksh Singh 
that taxation in Cawiipore, Lucknow and Allahabad municipalities bo higher tlian in 
the Province. His plea was that clause 19 provided for coinpenaation of these mmiioi- 
palities which suffered loss of their iueomo as a result of this bill and such compensa¬ 
tion to those three munioipalties which had excellent roads in other districts. A loud 
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cry was raised that rural interests wore goinf; to suffer for tlie sake of urban inter¬ 
ests and Messrs, C'hintamani, Simtur and others vigorously opiwsed thi.s amendment 
which sought to make needless and invidious dillorouliation between those three cities 
on one side and the lest of the province on the other. 

The Minister ronisted the poraioioiis and ominous amendment which struck at the 
very root of the bill and it was defeated by 44 against 30 votes amidst cheers. Thera 
were two other divisions in course of tho day over the rates proposed in the first 
schedule in which Oovornmoiit won. 

2lit. JUNE Th(j House dealt with to-day part B of Schedule I, which specifies the 
rates of taxes for public service vehicles of various sizes. A mimber of members 
j)rossed for a detailed and satisfactory explanation of those three classes of routes, but 
tho Minister said that it was a matter for the coatrolling authority to classify tho routes 
according to covt.iin criteria. Asked what rate would apply in case a hired vehicle 
which plied partly on a G cl.ass route, tho Minister again repeated that it \yas for 
the controlling authority and the Oovoriimuiit could only lay down a principle to 
guide him. What was the dcrinition of controlling authority, enquired M.i\ Chtniamani. 
Saiijid Jafer Hussain asked wiicthor ICiioha roads under tlie control of district boards 
would be inc.ludcii in this schomo of taxation. Nawab Jamshed Ah wanted to 

know whetliLir the Aliaistor liad any idea of A, B and O class routes. Tho Minister told 
the House that under clause 20-A tho House would have an opportunity of discus¬ 
sing tho rules to ha framed under tho A(!t and all those were matters for rules. 

Tho President observed that the llouso was dealing with the schedule of rates, 
and if the niattoc was to be i)i' 0 ))orly disoussed, they should either ask for the deletion 
of those words or for a postponement. ‘Now wo are discussing nothing’, he added. 
‘Only enquiries are being made and enquiries do not carry us very far in a piece of 
legislation. We can take up tho amoiidmout later if tho House so desires.’ 

Rai liajeswari Prasad said that this sohodule could not ho disposed of until clause 
4 was first of ill disposed of. Tho disoussioa on this clause was postponed tho other 
day to enable the drafting oxiiort of the Governmeut (the Legal Remembrancer) to 
olothe the amendment passed by the House in appropriate language and section 2 of 
this clause leaves it to the pre.scribing authority to classify all routes as special routes 
or ordinary route?, every ordinary route being further classified either as A class, » 
class or C class route, 

The Legal Re nemhrancer road out tho amendment ho had drawn up, but it was 
rather too long and the House was not in a position to follow it closely. It was, 
therefore, agreed to postpone consideration of the bill till tho 24th. 

24th. JUNE Two -defeats %vore iafiictod on the Government to-day by the 
Council, during ttio second reading of tho Bill. In tho teeth of the stubborn opposition 
of the Minister, Is'ir Hd. Yusufs tho Hoiiso carried Haji Ohaidur Rahaman Khan s 
amendment to article 10 of tlie schodulo providing that no additional tax be payable 
if a motor vehicle does not uso tho road tor which it is permanently licensed during 
the period it is temporarily allowed to ply on other routes. This amendment in 
effect nullified tho purpose of article 10 leying a weekly tax not exceeding Rs._ 27 on 
vehicles tomporar ly plying on roads other than the licensed ones in addition to 
any tax paid uudnr any of the foregoing articles. The House condemned this provision 
for double taxation airl carried lla)i Ohaidur Rahaman Khan’s amoudmont by 47 
against 34 votes. _ 

The Minister moved for tlie doletioii of article 10 as an amendment by the House 
but his hope.s wore doomed to disappointment. Tiio effect of the deletion of article 10 
would have been to make no provision in tlio Bill for vehicles plying on roads other 
than those for which they had taken a licoimo. This was a serious gap which the 
Minister promised to fill in by rules, Tlie Council refused to he satisfied by this assurance 
and negatived the Minister’s motions for deletion of the artiolo by 40 against 26 votes. 

The second reading stage was ovor after somo consequential amendments were 
adopted and tho Minister moved tho third reading of the Bill. 

Raja Jagannath Bakhsh Singh, leader of tlio Indopendent Party, objeotod to the 
motion and the Deputy President, Naionhzada Liaqat AH Khan uphold the 
objection under standing order 57, It says that on tho day amondmonts to various 
clau.ses of a Bill are carried tho motion for its passage cannot be made if objection is taken. 

The House next passed tho BUI amending the Encumbered Estates Act, 

IIyduo-Eleotbic Project Demand 

25th, JUNE ;--Tho Houso discussod to-day tho supplomontary doraand-for a grant of 
Rs. 20,17,072 relating to tho construction of hydro-olectrio tube wells. Mr, J. M. Clay, 
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Pinanoo Member, roforrring to the letters which recently appeared in the ‘Leader’ 
critioi:jing the hydro-olectrio projects of the Government and Sir 'William Stampe, said 
that they were inspired more by malice than by any dosiro to servo the piiblio interest. 

Mr. Chintamani asked wliat ovidonoo tho Financo Member had before him for making 
that aspersion on tho motive of the writer that hi.s letters were inspired by malice 
to which the Financo Momber replied that his jnstification was amply contained in 
tho letters themselves. Asked if it was his reference Mr. Clay said that it was the 
inference of every fair minded man who read those letters. He strongly deprecated 
the method followed by the writer in not disclosing iris identity and regretted that 
Sir William Stampe should havo boon attekod in that way. Mr. Chintamani also strongly 
deprecated tho maiioions motive,s being attributed to persons with whom th8y_ dis¬ 
agreed, while he associated himsulf with tho Pinanoo Member in the tribute paid to 
Sir AVilliam Stampe. Mr. Chintainani also askud if it was a fact that criticisms described 
as malicious wore taken note of and fully answored by Sir William Stampe, but the Deputy 
President considered that the matter did not arise out of tho debate before tho House. 

Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill 

After supplementary estimates wore voted Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf moved 
tho third reading of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill. Mr. Chintamani., Loader of tho 
Oppo,sition, made a masterly and remarkablo si) 0 och, vigorously opposing tho passage 
of the Bill, Ho emphasizod that Sir M. Yusuf by sponsoring this Bill once more 
had shown that ho was the enemy of local solt-governmont in this province and was as 
equally ready to supersede local bodies as to take away thoir powers. Mr. Chintamani 
was applauded at tho conclusion of his speech boforo the House adjourned. 

26th. JUNE When the Council resumed di.soiission on tho third reading^ of the Bill 
to-day. Thakur Mumshwar Baksh Sini/h, mombor, select committee, opposing th 0 _ Bill 
said that his reasons for opiiositiou diffbrod from those of tlio leader of the Opposition. 
He said ho had advocated two rates of taxos, liiglier and lower, both in his minute of dis¬ 
sent and amendments which the House did not acceiit. In view of the fact that uniform 
facilities were not provided for motor traffic throughout the provinoa there slionld 
have been no uniform taxation. The speaker considered it most unreasonable that one 
living in tlie city should jiay an amount equal to what was paid by a villager hardly 
traversing two or three miles daily. 

Shaikh Mohammad Jlabibullah, supporting the passage of the Bill, referred to the 
criticism of Mr. Cliintamani that the Minister was a tool in tho hands of the subor¬ 
dinate officials and pointed out tiiat tlie Minister’s iiolioy was ono of stooping to 
conquer and by that metliod Nawab Mohammad Yusuf got tlie maximum work done 
by tiiose who worked under him. Tlie speaker did not consider that the Bill was an 
ideal incasuro nor was ho enamoured of its provisions. He, however, e.xpectod that it 
would resnlt in an imiirovement of communications and provide better facilities for 
motor traffic. Concluding, Sheikh Mohammad HabibulJah said that whatever might be 
tlie defects of the Bill it should not bo throxvn out, 

Mr. L. M. Medley., criticising the Bill, a.skod if every licensing station was going 
to have a weigh bridge for woiglimeut of cars and lorries and pointed out that in the 
neighbouring provinces the motor tax was based on the number of scats. The Bill, ho 
opined, abounded in mistifieations, making it very dilfioult to administer without a 
groat deal of aiinoyanco to motor owners and, thoroforo, ho joined the opponents of 
the Bill. Mr, Medley added tliat liis vote would, however, be for the Bill bocauso ho 
recognized tliat a groat amount of work and energy had been put into the measure. 

liai Rajeshwari Prasad opposing tlie third reading of tho Bill strongly condemned 
tho principle on which it was tiased, viz., depriving tho municipalities of tlio motor tax 
which was a fruitful source of income. Their resources were very slender and tlioir 
general revenue was bound to suffer. For recouping their funds the boards would be 
obliged to resort to further taxation which would certainly fall on the poorer people. 

Mr. E. Ahmad Shah siijiporting the passage of the Bill, pointed out that only 18 
out of 85 inunioipalitios exercised the power of motor taxation. The complaint that 
the boards were being deprived of tliat power was more nominal than real. He added 
that those municipalities would bo adequately compensated and would not suffer loss 
of iuoomo. 

Raja Jagannath Baksh Singh opposing stressed that there was no justifioation for 
imposing a tax at the present time wlioii tho economic conditions of the people were 
bad and, secondly, when tho now constitutional reforms were soon going to be 
introduced. Ho strongly denounced the uniform rate of taxation on both the rich and 
poor people alike. 
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Munshi Gajadhar Prasad, farther opposing, said that the Ministor was not right 
in saying tliat the tax would only alloot the rioli. He stressod that the brunt of the 
taxation would really fall on tho poor awl pointud out that the Bill was another aspect 
of the policy of suporcossion of municipal and district boards which had boon carried 
on by the Ministor for some time. 

Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim, opposing, said that tho Bill was a direct negation of 
tho fundamental principlos of local selt-Oovernmont and was most retrograde. Eiirther 
thoi'o was no justification for tho uniform motor tax throughout the provinoo in view 
of tho fact that the local Government had not attempted to get their proper share 
from the ])otrol tax. He opined that tho roost pressing problem for the masses was 
not had roads but broad and butter. Ho added that the construction of good roads 
was undertaken more in tlio interosts of tho military and foreign trade than in that 
of the poor taxpayer. Concluding Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim emphasized that tho Bill 
was brought for tho benefit of tho railways and tho controlling authorities could so 
arrange the timings that tho buses would bo unable to competo with the railways, 

llao Krishna Pal Singh, ojiposiug, said that it was very unfortunate that tho 
Ministor of this province should ilelibcratoly play into the hands of tho central 
Governmout whicdi was mono intoro.stod in tho railways. The fact of the mattor was 
that tho railways wore to bo oncouraged at tho o.xnonso of motor lorries and the latter 
at the expense of bullock carls whicli wore tlio most economical and the cheapest 
conveyance for I'ural areas. Tho spoakor veferrod to tho numerous taxes levied by 
the central Govei'nmant on motor spirit awl accessories and urged that there was no 
room for further taxation by tho local Government. 

Sir U. Ymuf, winding uj) tho dubato, expressed his thanks to tho Leador of tlie Oppo¬ 
sition for his fmo referonoo to him. I’rocoeding tlie Minister said tliat the principle of 
the Bill that there would bo a contra! and uniform taxation liad been accepted by the 
house and no e.tcoptioii had boon taken to it. He urged tliat the bill ^yas brought up 
with a view to help the district boards to improve tlioir roads and denied that it was 
against the municipal iioard.s. Ho propo.sod that tlio tax would only fall on the rmh 
classes and the masses could enjoy good roads witlioiit iiaying a single penny. He 
asked the House not to bo misled by tho bogey of serving the lutorests of the railways. 
He stressed that tho primary object of tho Bill was to provide funds for tho improve¬ 
ment of local roads and ensure safe motor trailia. 

Rai Raj&shwar Bali clialloiigod a division when tho third reading of tho motion 
wa,s put and doolarod carried by the rroaidont, Tho house then divided and the Bill 
was passed by 72 votes to 21, 

The Pni.ezAB.in Riois 

The Council next carried without a division Mr. C/is»tamon»’s resolution on the Piro- 
zabad riots as amended by Naivabzada Mti.huititi'.ad lAnqat AH Khan, leador of the 
Democratic party. Thu rosolution a.s adopted recommeiidod to tlie Governmont to have a 
public enquiry made into tho conduct of magistrates and police offi.cers stationed at 
pirozabad in connection with the occurrences tliero during tho last Moharrum after 
tho riot oa.ses have been concluded, should ii bo necessary in tho light of the decision 
of tho court. 

The Home Member, Kumoar Sir If aharaj Singh, on behalf iof the Governmont 

n osed both tho original rosolution as well as tho amendment hnt did not challenge 
ivision ostensibly bocauso lie realized that there was most oorapleto unanimity in 
all sections of tho Hoiiso on the ro.soliitioii a.s amended. When it -was put to tho 
lloiiso there was not evun a wlii.spor of a hio’ from tho Treasury hunches. The dubato 
occupied loss than two hours awl was carried on peiTuctly good humour on both 
sides, the House being frequently oonvu'sed with iaugbtor during the .speeches of 
Mr. Chintamaui and tlio Homo Member. The [uiblio galleries were overcrowded. 

Non-ofI'Tciai. Rksobuiions 

27lb. JUNE :—A number of iion-ofRcial resolutions wore discussed in tho Council 
to-day iind all were carried with the exception of oiio wliiob was withdrawn by tho 
mover. The first resolution for a greater recruitment of the depressed classes’ mem- 
hors as constables was moved by tlio nominated member for tho depressed classes. 
The Home Member, Sir Maharaj Singh made a sympathetic speech in reply, under¬ 
taking to remove tho rostrictions contained in the Police Regulations. 

The sooowl resolution for a grant toward.s tho building of a rescue home for 
Naik girls and a committee of managemout for it was ably moved by Lady Kailash 
Srivastava and supported by members of vai'ious parties in tho House who criticized 
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the Government for their apathy in the matter. The Home Member made a very 
encouraging reply promising linatioial support for tho sclieme. He stated that it was 
difficult for him at this stage to commit lumsolf to any doliuito figure without definite¬ 
ly examining the sohome. lie told tlie House that he intended to invite a committoe 
of three or four persons including Lady Srivastava to discuss tho subject with him._ _ 

The next resolution to revise and relix the number of members of various mumoi- 
pal boards was moved by Mr. Bripiuiidan Lai and opposed by tho Minister of tho 
Local Self-Government, Sir M. Yusuf, and it was not pressed. 

The last resolution whicli evoked a somowliat lively debate asked for morning 
courts in summer and an interesting speech xvas made by Babu Jagdtu Roy who 
moved it. Tliere was a sharp clovage of opinion among the lawyer members and it 
was opposed by Mr. Clay, Einance Member, who, however, did not challenge a division 
■when the President deolared it carried. 


28th. JUNE :—.tnothor non-official resolution was adopted by tho Council to-day 
urging a revision of the scale of remissions of rout in tlio light of changes in tho 
prices of agricultural produce. Tlie mover, Naioah Jamshed AH Khan said that 
personally ho granted remissions on a very generous scale which usually exceeded the 
scale permitted by tho Govornmeiit and ho was only desirous ^ tliat the principle 
whereon remissions wore based should bo strictly applied. He cited tlie prices of 
wheat, gttr, etc. showing that there was an upward tendency and contended that 
remissions of rent could no longer bo based on the low lu'ices at the commencement 
of the slump period. Another reason advanced was that if_ no revision was made 
teuaiifs niig'Iit be led to believe that the porsent scale of remissions was a permanent 
feature. The resolution was su[iportod by a number of xamindar members some of 
whom suggested the appointment of a oo'mmitteo of experts and non-offloials _ whmh 
could thoroughly thrash out tho wliole matter and evolve a seiontilio basis, liai Sahib 
Thakur Shivadhyan Singh opposed the resolution in the interests of tenants 
misery and poverty he greatly deplored. Tho resolution was not opposed by Mr. 
J. N, Olay, Finance Member, who said t.hat the Government would carefully consider 
every suggestion made by noii-official members and cited a large range of prioos which 
did not snow oouolusivoly that there was a permanent upward trend. 

Encumuered Estates Act 

Official business w’as next taken up and tho IIouso discussed amendments to the rules 
framed by the Government under tho Eiioumborcd Estates Act. The amendments to 
the rules were still under discussion when tho Council adjourned till 1st. July. 

l«t. JULY The rules proposed to be made under the Encumbered Estates Act, tho 
Agriculturists Relief Act, and Regulation of Sales Act came up for discussions before a very 
thin House to-day. Tlie Landlord Members, it would be recalled, insisted during the 
consideration of the debt bills last winter at Lucknow that tlio executive should not have 
unfettered discretion in drafting tlie rules under tho various bills and that they should 
he laid before the legislature for discussion and the proposal was agreed to by tho 
Government. Many members had already left the station and most of others did not 
evince such keen interest in the discussion of the rules as it was expected that they 
would do. It was, Uierofore, not at all surprising tiiat debts on the rules were dull, 
dreary lifeless. The order paper contained a long list of amendmonds to the draft 
rules under each of tho Acts, but the majority of them were not moved because of tho 
absence of tho members who liad given notice of tliom. 


Motor Vehicles Amenb Bill 


There wore no less than 52 amendments to the rules under the Bill to amend the 
Motor Vehicles Act. The Bill had to pass its third reading after the discussion of the 
rules. 


2nd JULY -Resuming tho debate on tho Bill to-day Mr. Yusuf AH said that 
nothing should be done which might have the effect suppressing tlio lorry traffic in the 
interests of the railways. , ,, 

The Minister accepted tho sjiint of the amendment with a vieiv to dispel the doubts 
expressed by Mr. Chmtamoiii, Leader of tho Opposition, and others and undertook to 
issue instruction to the traffic committees to bo set up under the Bill but the House 
was in iio mood to be satisfied by the acceptance of the spirit and not the body of 
the resolution. He was thus driven to give definite undertaking to embody the princi¬ 
ple of the amendment in the rules. 
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A notable and striking omission in tlie rules was made good hj an amendment 
moved by Mr. Chintamani as regards tlie constitution of the Traflio Board. It 
was indeed a grave and surprising omission as Mr. Chintamani pointed out in the 
course of his speech. 

A series of amendments was moved to Mr. Chintamani’s amendment and the 
Minister took up the indefensible position a.s regards the reprosontation of tho Oham- 
bors of Commerce. He was for one seat being given to a Chamber of Commerce and 
later on agreed to tho amendment of increasing the number to two. Mr. Chintamani 
guessed wnich of the two wore in the Minister’s mind and pointedly asked the Minister 
which one out of tlio three chambers of oommeroe he was going to penalize. The 
Minister was theroupiiu obliged to say tliat he had no serious objection to accepting 
tlireo scats. The House, however, carried by 41 against 22 votes the amendment 
giving two seats and r'ejeoted tho amendment giving three seats. 

The amendment that Government should iiorainato no more than four members to 
the board was also negatived by the House by 43 votes against 20, Another amend¬ 
ment to delete from rule 8 certain criteria to be followed when determining the 
niunbor of permits allotted to the route was also rejected by 39 votes against 18. 
These divisions ended in a victory to tho Government, 

3rd. JULY The remaining amendments to tho nilos proposed to be made under 
clause 11 of the Bill wore discussed with groat expedition to-day. Tho Council 
rejected an amendment by Maulvi B'asiuddia against tho fixation of a time table for 
public servioo vehicles and by 35 votes to 18 adopted an amendment moved by Sir 
Muhammad Ymuf leaving it to the decision of the controlling authority to grant a 

S ermit for one, two or three years. After all the amendments were disposed of the 
fill was passed into law. The Council then adjourned aim die. 

November Session—Lucknow—18th. to 22nd. Novemxer 1935 

The Council opened its Novomher session at Lucknow on the 18tb. November 1935, 
with Sir Sitaram in the chair and disposed of all tiie seven non-official resolutions 
on the agenda paper. There was a full dross debate on two of them, but both were 
withdi-awn on the Government sjiokesman giving an assurance of sympatlietio conside¬ 
ration of tho issues raised tliorein. 

Rai Saheb Rajeswari Prasad moved a resolution recommending to tho Government 
to introduce legislation amending tho Debt Acts of 1934 and to amend rules made 
thoreundor, specially with regard to matters wlioreon tho Acts and rules are oitlior 
vague or had been found to be defcctivo in tiioir application. 

Tho Finance Member, Mr. J. M. Clay said tliat lie ivas unable to accept on behalf 
of the Govornineat tlie resolution in tho form in which it h.ad been moved, thongli 
the Governmonf was prepared to amend tho nilos and remove obvious errors or 
uncertainties. Bat the Government could not see thoir way to amend it themselves, as 
this would entail a chango of policy underlying them. Tho mover withdrew the 
resolution. 

Mr. BrijnandanlaV3 resolution reoomrnonded to tlio Governraont to introduce a 
system of secret voting at the time of tho coming elections to tlio Provincial Legisla¬ 
tures under the new Constitution. 

The mover pointed out the liardshijis to which the present system put voters, urging 
tho return to a system whicli prevailed from 1921 to 1924, 

Tho resolution’encountered iiot opposition from several members, who emphasised 
tliat tho [U'osent system was working satisfactorily and tho change demanded was not 
carried for. Tlio Rmance Member, said that as far as tho Government were ooncorned, they 
liad not the slightest difficulty in accepting the ro.solution under the provi.so tliat they 
sliould be able to guarantee that amount of socrecy which was possible with a largely 
illiterate olootorate! Tlie Government had ilono tlioir best, and if need arose, would do 
their best to maintain complete secrocy in tho ballot. The rosolutiou was withdrawn. 

U. r. Special Powers Aoi 

19tb. NOVEMBER After throo hours’ discussion, the Coimoil passed without 
division to-day, the U. P. Special Powers Act, e.xtending the Bill, designed mainly to 
deal with the No-ront Camiiaign should it bo revived. All sections of the House 
excepting tlio Nationalists, the main Opposition Party, supported the measure, leaders 
of various parties paying tributes to tho Government for tho sparing use made of the 
Special Powers Act 1932 (which is now expiring) during its period of operation, 
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ThQ main argument advanood by ttioso wlio opposed the present Bill, was that no 
emergency existed for its enactment for a farther period of five years, though all of 
thorn admitted that there was not any objectionaole feature therein. 

The Home Member, Sir Kunwar Maharaj Singh, introducing the Bill, exhaustively 
surveyed the working of the expiring Act and emphasised the temporary preventive 
nature of the present measures. Ho comparod tho T!ll with the similar measures 
passed in other Provinces which he thought were far more drastic in their applica¬ 
tion, as they also provided for maintenance of public peace and security, whereas this 
Bill was meant to deal almost exclusively with instigation to refusal of payment of 
legal liabilities. Though the non-co-operation movement had been withdrawn, he pro¬ 
ceeded, no assurance was given that it had been altogether abandoned or would never 
be revived. He quoted passages from pamphlets recently issued defining the attitude 
of those holding Socialistic or Communistic views towards landed and other vested 
interests. Besides, the present Government felt that they had to perform a duty to¬ 
wards the future Government, tho idea being to give ample time to both firtare 
legislatures and future Ministers to settle down. It was, therefore, necessary to arm 
them with a weapon to fight subversive movomeuts if tho need arose. 

Budqbt Dbficii—Demand Fon Sdbvention 

20th. NOVEMBER :—Rai Rajeshwari Prasad's resolution recommending to the 
Government to take the Council into tlioir confldenco in connection with the oaso they 
intend to place before Sir Otto Nieraeyor with regard to the future financial settle¬ 
ment between tho Central and Provincial Govoruments was discussed by tiie Council 
to-day. Mr. J.M. Clay, Finatico Member, spoaking on tbo resolution, briefly surveyed the 
financial position of the Province during the last 15 years which, he said, was 
progressively deteriorating. At tho Start of the Montford Constitution in 1921, the 
Province had an opening balauoo of approximately Rs. 89 lakhs, which will have 
been converted into a progressive deficit balance of about Rs. 2,75 orores in March 
next, despite the strenuous offorts of tho Govornmont to reduce expenditure and 
develop revenue. After taking account of ecotiomios in recurring expenditure, which, 
it was hoped, would total Rs. 20 lakhs, it was anticipated that the deficit in tho 
Revenue budget at the end of the next five years would bo about Rs. 188 lakhs. 
Such being the financial position of the Province, the case which the Government 

a osed to put before Sir Otto was that in tho financial settlement now about to be 
^ between the Central and Provincial Govornraonts this Province stood in just as 
much need of assistance as other deficit Provinces. 

Further discussion on tho resolution revealed iiraotical unanimity of opinion among 
the members that tho Province was unablo to boar the burden of further taxation 
and, therefore, to meet tlio deficit a substantial subvention from tho Government of 
India should bo demanded. 

2lit. NOVEMBER :—f7at Rajssivar Pali, supporting tho case put forward by tho 
Finance Member yesterday, pointed out to-day that the Province being predominantly an 
agricultural one, its revenues were iuolastio, Thoroforo, ho argued, it should bo given 
a subvention adequate to meet tho deficit from Ceutral revenues. Reprosentatiou should 
bo made to Sir Otto that this Province should bo accorded tho same favoured 
treatment as the other Provinces. 

Baji Nisarullah felt that tlio Govornmont had failed to a certain extent in its duty 
to bring before the Finance Committoo of the Round Table Oonforenco and before the 
Joint_ Parliamentary Oommitteo tho financial condition of tliis Province, particularly 
that its accumulated deficit was on the increase every year. 

He suggested that the Province should get a fair share of the income from the 
excise duty levied in tliis Province, which, he thought, would come to Rs. 60 or GO 
lakhs. If this happened, tho deficit would substautially bo reduced. 

22nd. NOVEMBER Replying to tho debato to-day, the Finance Memher said that 
they should put forward reasonable but not extravagant claims for assistance before 
Sir Otto Niemeyer, and, thereforo, it was very desirable to impress upon him that they 
had done and wero ready to do all they could to improve tlie financial position by 
imposing fresh taxation and furtlior retrenching oxiiendituro. It was also necessary 
not to conceal f.tom Sir Otto tho potential sources of revenue which, instead of weak¬ 
ening, would strengthen the case of tho Provinco. He folt tho sources of revenue were 
such that by careful husbandry they would bo enabled to moat thoir requirements. 

The object of the resolution having been gained, it was withdrawn, after which tho 
Council adjourned sine die. 
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Winter Session—Lahore—2l8t. October to 29th- November 1935 

The Fhn.i/vd Cmminai, IiAW Amen'd. File 

The wintor stttision of tho .Funjub Legislative Counoil oommcncod at Lahore on the 
2 III. Octobfr 1935 when the Slate, Aid to [adastrUs Bill and tlio Entertainment^ Tax 
Bill wore introduced and refurruJ to a select coinraittoo and circulated, respootively. 
Mr, M. A. Qkani^ Lal) 0 ur Member, opjiosed the State Aid to Iudn,strie,.s Hill on tlio 
ground that tho State must itself start industric.s and not bolster up capitalism. 

An interesting debate took place on tho Oov'ommoiit motion for the re-onactinont 
of tho existing Criminal Law Ainendmont Bill, rolatin.g to which the Finance Member 
adducod tho i-.ame argnmonts a,s in tlio Assembly, namely, Commnnalism, Communism, 
Terrorism and tho uncertainty of uou-resnmption of tho civil di.sobadionce. 

How handy the Criminal l,aw Amondinont .Act caraa to tho Govorninont at tho 
tiiuu of tho last jabileo cclohrations when oortain terrorists were busy with their 
])lans, was raontioned by the Finauco Momboi', Mr, Boyd in tho course of his speech 
recommending the enactment of tiio raoasui'o. Ho said tliat the promjit application of 
tho Act on tho ovc of the jubiloe oolobrations in^ May last frustrated the intentions of 
two gangs, one of wliioli was arrostod in possession of a rovolvor. Torrorisra had not 
yet disaiipoiU'cd from the pruviuoo and at tho .same time Oommunalism and Commu¬ 
nism were raising their head, 

Mr, Nanak Chand Pandit, Slinikh. Mohammad Sadiq and Chaudhury Asadullah 
oppo,sod its ro-enaetmout, Mr, Fanak Vhand stating that Communali,sm was duo to 
separate elootorates and (.'ominunism and Terrorism wore duo to deeper causes 
requiring a radical remedy, 

22nd, OCTOBER Tlio foeling.s aroused by tho Shahidguni agitation loomed 
largo during to-day's debate, in tho Council, on tho Punjab Criminal Law Amciidraout 
Bill, when several Muslim mombei's attacked tho moasuro as a weapon which was 
demonstrably capable of mischiof.” 

Shnik Abdul Ohani said that tho exacorbatiou of tho Shahidganj trouble was 
entirely duo to t.ho deportation, in tho lirst instance, of Moulaua Zafar Ali and iSayod 
Habib. Ho fiirthor said (liat tin; ropoatod application of flio Aot, after tlio Uawalidndi 
Conferonce, to deiiott furtlier 10 leadors was duo to wrong information that civil 
disolicdienco wan to bo laimchcd. 

On tiio otiici' hand, Sikli mcralicrs, imdnding Sardar llijal Sinyh and yard.ai’ 
Arjiin Sinyli .suiipovtod iiio mcasuro oil ihii gi'ound tiiat powers wore necessary in 
tho h.ands of tlio Quvu'iimout to put down tcrniiism, 

A notable opponeii' of tlio Bill wan Choiulniinj VhhoUnram, Loailor of tiui Uiiioiiist 
Party, the largest pany in tho Council, wlio said tliat tori'Oi'i.sm and Ooiumunisra wore 
non-existent in the Puiijuii and that tlioro wa,s no cliance of revival of tlia Civil 
Hisobodionco moiomont. In the coursi) of tlio debate, tiw Govoriimept aiiiiouncod tliat 
tlioy wore prepared to coiijidor tlio limitation of the “life” of tlio Bill. 

24th. OCTOBER .'-'-The Ooveriimont motion tor tlio cousidorntion of tho Bill w-is 
carried to-day witlioiit division lieiiig cballmig'od. Btdoro tiio motion was put to vote 
Mr. Mukunditlal Fieri (Urban I’arty) said tliat it tlie Bill were at all pas.scd it sliould 
bo pas.sed with tiircefold restrictions, as to tiio time, particular crimos, duration of 
respective ordors, 

Tlie Finance Member, repiyiiig to tlio dctiato, rel'orrod to tiiu a[)plieation of tho 
moasuro to Slialiidicanj agitation and said that the (Jovoriimaiit was soory tliat it had 
to use the nieasurti in touncctioii with tlio yhaliid.ganj affair. Jfo assured the House 
tiuit in case of an amicable settleinoiit of tho alfair, tlio Government would ho pre¬ 
pared to release ail uudertrial jiri.sonor.s as also otiiors not convicted for violencB and 
canool file deposit of seiuirily liy iiowspaporn and oflior rcslrictivo orders. Tie said 
tlio Oovornment would ahido by tiiis assuraiioo oven if tlio Shahidganj agitation wero 
continued, provided it was on constitutional linos, 

S5 
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Aftor the motion for considaration was passed, several amendments were moved, 
limiting the duration of the Bill’s “lifo”. Mr. Puri’s and Sardar Ourbachan Singh’s 
amendments limiting the lifo of the Bill to two and three years respectively being 
rejected, Ohoudhri Riasat AU's amondmont limiting the lifo of the Bill to five years 
was carried. 


Public Uiilixy Services ^ill 

25th. OCTOBER :—An echo of tlio dispute hotwoen tho Lahore Electric Supply 
Company and the Lahore Municipal Committee in May 19114 rosulting in the threat by 
the former to cut off electric supply for street lighting in Lahore, was hoard to-day 
in tho Council when the Finance Memher introduced tho Punjab Control of Public 
Utility Services Bill which empowers the Government to control the Public Utility 
Services namely, any industry, business or uiiclortaking which supplies light 
or water to the public or any system of public cousarvaucy" or sanitation m case dis- 
continuanuo of supply of suoii service is contemplated. The Bill was circulated for 
eliciting public opinion. 


Criminal Law Amendment Bill (cOntd.) 

During the clause by clause discussion of tho Bill several non-official membors 
pre.ssed (he Ooverumont for assurances that internees would bo given maintenanco 
allowances. They also wanted that tho case of iutoruocs should be placed boforo an inde¬ 
pendent judgo soon after intornment. 

The Finance Member stated that tho present practice was that tlio cases of intor- 
nees woro reviewed by Govornmout overy si.v montlis. lie expressed his inability to 
give assuranoos asked for as ho had no timo to consider those suggestions. 

After olauso 3 was amended to limit tho period of internment or oxtornraent to 
one year, tlie clause as amended ivas carried by a large majority of 45 to 9. Tho 
remaining clauses woro disposed off quiolcly. 

The second reading of the Bill was passed by tho Council. Amendments seeking 
to confine tho clause dealing witii powers to 'arrest without warrant terrorists and 
communists only and limit the period of internment and externment under tho 
provisions of the Act to one year were passed, Ooverumont accepting them. The 
liill was referred to a committee' in order to make tho consoqnential changes. 

Sni'PRESsioN OP Lmmoral Trapfic Bill 

28tli. OCTOBER :—Tho Select (’omraittee report on Pandit Nanahohand's Bill 
for SmiprOision of Immoral Traffic was prosonted to tho Council to-day and tho 
second reading of tho Bill was [lassed, with minor amendmonts. The Bill was referred 
to the Select Coraniitteo for making the coiisoquoniial alterations. Tim Bill sought to 
penalise the keeping of a brothel, living on tho earnings of a brothel, living on tho 
eaiiiing of pi’ostitution ami [u'oeuration and importation of women for prostitution. 

Dedtors I’noTECTioN Bill 

At tho end of tho day, Rao Bahadur Choturum’s Debtors i’rotection Bill, which 
provides tor additional security for debtors, was taken up for cousideration on a 
motion that it bo I'oforred to 'a Beleet Committee. Di.seu.ssion was [iroceeding when 
tlio Council adjournod. 


29th. OCTOBER r-Tho Bill ivas referred to a Select Committee by the Council 
to-day, tho Governmout not opposing tho motion. 

Tliat measures such as thi.s would only help to .spread Socialism was the argument 
advanced by Shrimati Lckhamali Jain., in oiiposing the moasuro. There was no need 
for tlio present Bill in view of tho o.xistcnuo of tlio I’unjab Ueliof of Indebtednoss 
Bill. It was already ditlicult, if not impossible, to roaliso debts and this Bill would 
make tho situation worse. 

Sardar Sampunin Singh, su])porting tho motion, said that tho Bill .sought to 
remove malpraoficos in the monoy-londing profession. 

Replying to tho debate, tho mover said tliat barring ono or two provisions thoro 
was notliing new in tlw Bill. Bovcral .ludges of tlio High Court had apiiroved of tho 
measure and oiipositiou to it was oonliimd to the moiiny-leudiug classes who formed 
only nine per cent of tlio population. 
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Mr. D. J. Bfji/d, P/'iianoo M(3ait)Or, atinoitncod Hiat wliile tlio Oovornmout vvcre not: 
opposing tile Hili, they wore not oommittoil to iiny of its provisions. 

A non-o(Tiyial Dill lor froo primary compulsory uducation for girls in the runjab, 
moved by Mrs. Lukha'cali Jain was oirculatod for elioiting public opinion, 

Non-Okficial Eksolutioxs 

l«t. NOVEMBER:—In tho Oonnoil to-day, a non-oflioial resolution, moved by 
Mr. Muhammad Din Malnk, rocommonding to tho Government to allow District 
Hoards to ch'ct uon-offioial Chairmen in oasos whoro a resolution is passed by a 
bare majority of non-ollioial inomher.s to that olfeet and without obtaining tho 
Govornmont’is approval and also to allow voting for deciding the question about 
oflicial or no.i-ollijial chairmen to take place by ballot, was I'ojocted by 44 votes 
to 10. 

Another resolution moved liy Mr. .S'. .S’, Ourbachan Singh, roooramending to the 
Government the appointment of a Committoo of non-offleial morabors of tbo 
Council to i;onaiilor tlie quostion of intiodnctiun of regular moral instniotion in 
primary and soeondary sohoots and to suggest other adequato raoasiiros to iin[)rovii 
tho moral disoioliiu) in schools was withdrawn hy the mover, following an 
assurance given l^y the Mini.iter for Education and tho Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion that the Education Dopartmout was already doing its best in tho mattor 
and promising to givo consideration to tiio suggestion made by the mover and other 
supporters of tho rosohrtion. 

4th. NOVEMBER In tlie (touueil, to-day, a non-oflioial resolution moved by Shri- 
mati Lekhimti Jain, rocommonding to tho GoVernmunt to change the doctoral rules of 
local bodies in sisch a inariiicr as to make an Honorary Magistrate inaligiblo to stand 
as candidate for tho membership of the local uodies within his magisterial 
jurisdiction was rejected. 

A second noii-oflioi.al resolution rwuminonding to tho Govurnraont to assess 
land roveiiuo in aceordanoe with the principles on which inoomo-tax was levied 
was still under distussion when tho Itonso adjourned till November 11th, 

SiiAmnCiANo Mosque Demoution 

I llh. NOVEMBER At question time in the CoLineil to-day Mr. D. J. lioyd, 
P’inanoo Member, revealed, in i'e|)!y to a queistioii by Pir Akbar Alt, that in order to 
avoid tho situation, assuming tlic 'dimensions it did, tho question of reserving the 
Shahidguug under tlic lu’uvisions of tho Ancient Monuments Act was considered, but 
rejected as iinpr,jcticiblo in the eiroimistanejs. 

Vehement allegations by Muslim member, that tlie Government had connived at tho 
demolition of tlie Dahidganj Mosguc by tlia Siklis, and equally firm denials by tho 
Government spokesineri, characterised a debate on the demand for a snpplomontary 
grant of Rs, 724170 for additional [lolico in oonnoction with tho Sahidganj agitation 
for six months with effect from .\ug, 1, in tlic Conricil to day. 

Chaudhri Afzai Hague, the Ahrar leader, opposing the demand alleged that tho 
Government had connived at tho demolition, lie alleged that the military officers 
were aware on tlie night of July 7, a few hours before the demolition actually com¬ 
menced, that tilt! mosque ivas going to tie deinolislicd. 

idle Finance .1/cmbcr—Tliat is an absohilo lie. 

Ohaudri AUidad Khan ; Mr. I’resident, ttiis is nnparlimontaty. 

Tho President lield tiiat it was iinparliamontary and requested tho I’inaiico Mem¬ 
ber to witlidrav it. 

Tho Finanec. Memher withdrawing the word ‘lie’ said that iio meant tliat the 
statement made by iho siioakor was iiicorveot, 

Chaudhri Afx'al Ilaq contimiing said tliat the Government wore aw.aro that a 
crane lunl been talcon into the Gurdwiini for demolishing tho mosque and ho accused 
the Oovi-rnmenf of having sujiplied it. 

Tho Finance Me/iiber intervening denied tho allegation. 

The ('h/'cf Suerelary further denying all allegations said that tho Govornmont had 
no infoimiatinii that a crane w:w beiiig taken to Dhahidg.anj for pulling down tho mosque. 
Neither lull they any previous information tliat tlie mosque was going to bo demo¬ 
lished. On July 7, he was informed by tho deputy commissioner that the quostion of 
demoiishini^ the niosqno was going to he discussed at tho meeting of tlie Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Coniinitteo tlie next morning. On. the same night at 1 a. m. ho was 
informed on the plione that the mosque was being demolished, and in order to avoid 
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any bloodshed tha military was posted at 5 a, m. which was four hours after the 
demolition had started. (Choers). 

Sheikh Makamed Sadiq (Amritsar) opposed the demand and urged an impartiai 
enquiry into tlie firing in oonnoction with the Sliahidgiinj agitation. Eoforring to the 
aasui'ance given by the deputy eommissioiior to the Muslim deputation on July 2 that 
tliQ mosque would not bo demolished till the Governmont had had time to examine the 
legal issues, Slioikh Sadiq asked tlio Govonimont if they had oxamined the case boforo 
demolition actually eommenood. 

The Finance Member \ Yo.s. 

Sheikh Mahamed Sadiq asked why then the Governmont did not tol) tlie subso- 
quent deputation, wliioh waited on the Governor on July 6 that the Government has 
examined the case. 

Tho Finance Member said that tlie Government did infoi'in tlio deputation that tho 
Governmont had examined the case and had coma to tlio oonoliision that the Sikhs 
liad the legal riglit to tlio rao.squi). At tha same time, added tlio Einanoo Member, 
tlie Government felt that tho Siklis liad a moral ro.sponsibility in tlio matter. 

Sheikh Sadiq oontinniiig said that tliure would be no peace in tlie proviiioo till tlio 
Governmont mot the Muslim demands for enquiry into tiio liring and compensation to 
tliose killed or wounded in tlio firing, release of tlio Slialiidganj iiiternce.s, restoration 
of securities of the Muslim {iress and rostoration of tile Shaliidganj mosque. 

The Finance Member intervening [lointed out tliat i.lio restoration of tlie Shahid- 
ganj mo.sqito was a sub judica question. 

Ckowdhry As-Dullah complained against tho Sikh officors wlio liad been put in 
charge of dealing with tlie Shaliidganj agitation in Lalioro. The discussion had not 
concluded when the Houso adjourned. 

14th. NOVEMBER :—Ueplyirig to a question in tho Council to-day Mr, Boyd, 
Fiiiatieo Memhor, said that *18 Muslims liad boon extoniod in ooniieotion witli 

tho Slialiidgurij agitation. Tho Governmont wore satisfied tliat tliose persons 
had acted or were about to act in a raannor prejudicial to iiiiblio safety and 
peace. Tho Finance Memhor rovoalod tliat tlio oxternocs were getting subsis- 
tanee allowancos ranging from Rs. 2& to 120. 

The opportunity to discuss matters rotating to tho Shaliidgunj di.sputo, 
afforded by a supplomontary demand for a sum not exoooding Rs. 72,670 for 

additional police, in eonnection with the Siiahidgunj agitation, was fully availed 
of by tho Sikli ami Muslim raomliors of tJie Council, when tho discussion on tho 
demand was resumed to-day. Despite tho wliolo day’s discussion in wliioli moro tlian 
si.x members took part, tlie debate liad not eoueliidod when tlie House adjourned. 

Malik Mohamed Din (president of tlio Lahoro municipal comra'ttee) supported 
tlio Government action in dealing witli tho situation arising out of tho domoli- 
tion of the mosque. He, iiowovor, urged tlio (Jovernment to releaso tho Shahidganj 
internees and restore tlio securities of the Muslim newspapers, in view of tlid 
ciiange in the situation now. 

Sardar Ujjal Sinrjh expressed tlio ojiinion that the Government waited too 

long before calling tlio military out. It was the first instance in wliioh so little 
force had been" used. Tlie .speaker asked tho Muslim members as to what 
part they had played in preventing iawlessncss. lie accused tlio Government 

of weakness in dallying witli tlio situation and at tlio same time paid a tiibuto 
to the city magistrate, Sardar Narendra Singli, and tiio deputy oommis.sionor, 
Mr, S. rratap for liandling tlie situation so tactfully, Coimcluding his spoccli ho 
warned the autiiorities that if tlio present state of alfairs continued, tliore would 
ho an anarchy in the country sliortiy. 

Mr. Mazhar Din Azhar said tliat tlio Govornraciit liad not been wise in hand¬ 
ling tho situation, which had bocomo so bad that a mutiny was imminent. 

Sardar Arjan Singh, wliilc snjiporting tlio moasnros taken by tho Government, 
took exception to tlio exeinjition of swords from tho operation of the Arras 
Act in tlio Punjab, at a time wlion tiio communal situation was still far from 
satisfactory. He referred to tlie enrolment of ten laklis of Muslim volunteors and 
wanted to know wliy tliose volunteors were being onrollod. 

Thakur Pancham Cknnd, tho only Hindu member, who participated in tlio 
debate, snitported the demand and stated that it was the snored duty of tJie 
Government to protect tlie legal rights of the peoqilo. Ho felt that the Govern¬ 
ment should have suppressed the agitation in the beginning. 
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IStli. NOVEMBER:—Tlu) Couucil carriod to-day by a majority of 14 votos to 24 
tlio domaud for a siipplomoiitary (jr vut of Its, 72,070 for additional police in ooiiuec- 
tion with tho Shaliidganj dispnto. , „ , 

D\irin'' the debate tho Muslim mombom allogad tliat tlio Qovernmont liau 
connived at tho deinelition of tho mosipn: by tlm Sikhs while tho Sikhs accused 
tho Oovornmont of weakness in handling tho situation. Tho Oovernraoiit spokesmen 
firmly denied tho charges, )>ointing but timt tho Oovornmont had adopted tiro 
only [lossiblo courso under tho oircumstancos. 

•Ponl oiilnmny, moon attack, and a wicked misstatoraont of facts’—with tlioso 
words tlie l-'inamo Member, Mr. Ikryd idiaractorizod the charges lovollod against 
tlio Oovornmont by tho speakers on the Bhaiiidgniij debato. To tho opithots, tJio 
prosidout ruled that ‘foul ciilumiiy and moan attack’ wore uniiarlimontary 

whereon Mr. Iloyd withdrew tho worils.* 

Mr. Boyd assorted that the conduct of the military and olTioials was most 
oxcollont. Ifor tho first lime in hist >.7 .such oai’o and restraint was exorcised, 

only 23 shots being lirod tliough fire wa;i oi oncil on ton oucasious. 

Keforring to tlio release of tho iutoruoos, tho Finance Member said that since 
his annouiiceraoiit in tho <,'mincil on Oct. 10 tlioro was no improvomoiit in tlio 
Khahidganj situation lint ou the other hand tlicro had boon mass demonstra¬ 
tions, onrolmouc of volunteers and a throat of civil disobedioiioo. Uo appealed 
to tho Hoiiso to support tho grant in view of tho contiiiu.anco of tlio state of 
o-vuitemont in the province. 

Tho Finance Monibor, roCorring to tlw allwgalioti llial the Oovornmont had 
supplied the witioli for imlliug down the Hhahidganj mosque^ said that tho 
jiositiou w.as as stated by Hiaidar Bampurau fiiugli, that tliat winch was obtained 
from tho Sikhs. Ife iulded that tho Oovornmont had scrinnsly considered tho dora^d 
for an enquiry into tho firing, hut in view of tho fact that tiio conduct of olRoials 
at the holm of affairs was known to the OovornmoiitT and no stoji was taken 
by thorn without tlio Govoriimont’s approval, tho Oovornment did not think that 
an enquiry was iiooo.ssary. 

Tho legal posision, the Finaiico Mombor assorted, was mado clear to tho Muslims, 
and as long as tho legal rights wore not modifuHl by civil courts in ordinary legal 
process the Uovcriimcut must .adhere to (heir position. 

Kunmir Ticmraja pleaded that as additional polioo was noecssitatod by tho 

ooiiduct of tho r,ahor<' pubiic, this o.vpi.'uditiiro should bo levied on tliom and not on 
tho whole proviiioo. 

Mr. Nanuk Ohand Pandit, siiitporting the grant, said that the Oovornmont had 
commiftod a grav .3 bhindor in oxoraptirig the sword from fho operations of tho Arms 
Act and appealed to tho Muslims to avoid hlood.sho(l in llio name of religion. 

OBIUIN.VL IiAW A.mi;ni). Ihu, (cosio) 

18tb. NOVEMBER;—^Tlio I’unjah Criminal Law Amendment Bill as amondod, was 
pas-soil ^ tho Gouiioii by a largo majority ot 47 voles to 15. It will be recalled that 
a nou-omcial amendment, restricting tho life of tho Bill to Uvo years, was accepted 
by the liouncil earlier. 

When the third ro-ading of the Bill was taken iin by tho Coumsil to-day, Chaudhry 
AHahdad Khan, opposing tho Bill, said that it should ho so restrictod as to ap|dy 
to terrorists or civil resistors only. Wheu the Criminal Law' Amendment Act was 
being onocteii in 1932, the Kiiiaiico Member had assured tliat it would not bo used 
against persons except terrorists and civil resistors. He pointed out tliat during tlio 
recent Bhahidganj agitation the Act was applied and leaders of tho agitation xvoro 
deported. 

Mr, Nanak Ohand Pandit thought tliat Uie shadow of tho Bhahidguiij agitation 
inlluenccd a certain soiitiou ot tlio Houso who without cousidcring its consoqtioiioos 
had siipportcil the Bill, lie chanwjtorized Uio Bill as an indirect attack on tho liboi'ty 
of people. Communism did not exist in tlio jirovince. To sock emergency jiowors to 
deal with non-existent movements was uujiuitifiud. 

Tlio Finance Hemhur, roforriiig to Mr. Allah Dad Klian’s remark regarding tho 
assurance given in 1932, said that tlio assuraiieo roforrod only to one clause and not 
to tiio whole Bill. 

Mrs. Lekhivati Jain also opposed the Bill. TJio Bill was put to vote and carried 
by 47 votes to 16. 
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PuNjAG State Aid to Industkies Bill 

Tho Iloufit! thon proceeded to discuss tho Punjab State Aid to Industries Bill as 
reported l>y tho select oommittea which was proseiitod by tho Minister of Local Solf- 
Government. Tlii.s Bill aimed at providing state aid to indiistrios in tho province. 
About 80 amendments had already boon tabled by iion-offlcial members. To-day the 
House discussed for an liour an amendment moved by Mr. M. A, Ohani, labour loader, 
whicJi was ovcntually rojeetod by an ovorwlielming majority. The A-mendmont sought 
tiiat two ro[)rosotLtativos each of iahoiir, agriculturists and industrialists, should bo on 
tho Board of liidn.stries instoad of ono from the Northern India Chamber of Cora- 
morco and ono from tlie ludiiui CIiami)ors of Commerce. The Council thon adjourned. 

19th. NOVEMBER The second reading of the Bill was jiassed to-day by tho 
Council. Several nou-odicial amendments wore moved but barring one or two minor 
ameiidmoiits all were rejected. The IIou.se divi<led on nnn-odioial amendments which 
sought that pi'etcronce siiould ho given to industries wliich eonsumod tho agricultural 
or niincial products of the province. It was rejected by 40 votes to 28, tho Govern¬ 
ment opposing. 

Another amendment moved by tho Lalionr rejireseutativo desired that labour should 
be repr'osonted on tlio hoaj'd of iiidn.strio.s for giving advice to the local Government 
for which provision bad been made in tlic Bill. 

Tho Minibier for Loral Self-OovernmcnL tlio mover of tho Bill, opposing the 
amondmont, said that the Government could not agree to give representation to 
organized labour alone as lliu interests of utioi'ganized labour would not bo repre¬ 
sented if tho amendment was accepted. The amendment was defeated. 

An offloial amendment .seeking deietioti of tho jiroviso made _ by tho select 
oomraittco to the cliiuso relating to powers to grant loans rostrictitig interest on 
loans advanced by the Govoniment to 1 per oont. more than tho rale of interest 
paid by tho local' Govornmoat on tho latest loan raised by them was carried. 

After the second reading was passed the -Bill was .referred to tho drafting 
committee for making consequential aracmlmcnts. 

The DiiiiToifs PiiOincnoN Bill (Conid.) 

21«t, NOVEMBER:—Tho Piiujah Debtors’ Protection Bill, as amended by tho 
Select Committee, was taken u|i in tho Council to-day. The Bill which was 
sponsoi'cd by Mr. Chondkri ChhulHiam^ preseutiiig tho 'liill, aiipealed to the House 
to keep in view ihe interest of 90 per cent of the population of tlio Province 
who were indebted. The Bill received tho support of Judges, Deputy Commi- 
f>sioricrs and otliers, and contained nothing now c.xcept ono or two olauses regarding 
licensing of money leading. Appealing to tlio Hindu benches, Mr. Chhoturara said 
that his Bill was a test of sympathy of tlie Hindu Sabhaitos for tho masses. 
iSixtv-threo lakdi.s of IJindiLS were indolitod, whereas the Sahnqars ivore only 
40,000 in nuraiior. If Hindu members would oppose his Bill they could not claim 
to represent Hindus. Ho was sure that hi.s Party and tlio Sikhs would .support 
his Bill, which had been improved to a great extent in the Select 
Committee, 

Jlrijfi Kartudernoth^ lender of tho Nationalist Hindu Party, who initiated tho 
opposition to the Bill, said that the Bill was too drastic, too onc-sidod and 
premature. It would stultify working of Conciliation Boards constituted under 
tho llclief of Indebtedness Act. It would not help zamindars and would make 
Iho work of conciliation between zaminders and moiiey-iondors more difficult. 
If tho Bill was pa.sscd, deerce-holdors would find it difficult, if not imjiossiblo, 
to realise tlieir money. 

li’ai Bahadnr I’. Miih-crji i-cpresenting the eomineroial interests in the 
Council, said if tho Bill was passed, the credit structure of tho province would 
collapse. Ho referred to the resolutions passed by various commercial bodies 
ojiposiiig tho Bill, 

Bai Bahadur Mukundlal Puri opposed the Bill, while Sardar Arjan Singh suppor¬ 
ted it. Slu'imati Ijckhwati Jain also ojiposcd tho Bill. 

Mes.srs. Choudhri Riyasal Jli Mohamad Tlynt Qucreshi and Sardar Sampuran 
Singh supporting tlie Bill pointed out that tlio principle of tiie Bill had boon 
accepted by the House and therefore there sdiould . be no opposition at this 
stage. Discussion liad not concluded wlien tlie Council adjourned. 
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SuiTRESsioN OF Immoual Thaffio Bill (Con'td.) 

m riouso passed tho third reading of tliu Sunprossion of Iinmoral 

Iramc Bill without diseus.sion. 

The DEm-OKs’ Protectio.v Bill (Contd.) 

22nd. NOVEMBER Bahadur Setvak Ram opiiosiiig tho motion for taldiig 

tlio Bill into oonsidoration to-day, said that ho s.iw in the Bill an attomiit to saiipi'ess 
tho minority comranuity and ha appoalod to the (loveriiraent not to ho a party to this 
lugislation. 

ChDudhury Ram Sewak said that tliuro was notliiiiir in the Bill which doliarreil 
moiioy-leuders from realizing monies lont to other porsoiis. 

Mr. Nanahihand Bandit, opposing tlie moasuro, pleaded the oau.se of a poor 
villager who, he said, would he deiirivod of any credit in his villa'^o if the Bill was 
passed. What could a poor villagor do when ho was in urgent need of moiiev Vf 
credit was made diflioult by tho passage of the Bid. The .speaker assured his wliolo- 
hoarted support to any measure that would kill .Sliylocks. On the other hand a poor 
man wanting m.iney would only ho compelled to part with Ills bolotigiugs ’to raiso 
1 . and the inoiieyleinliiig profession would he made 

difhcult. W hat was Jishonourahlc in a moneylender’s )irofeRsioii ? Iliiidnism was not 
against moncylending and if the Muslim religion disconiitonanood it, tiio Muslims 
should not iry to impose their religious views on other commutiitios in the province 
ihere was injustice, inequity and illegality in tlie jirovisions of tlie Bill wliiidi 
sought to deprive a docree-lioldor of tlie truit of Ids oftbrts to realize ids debts Tile 
spoakor referred to the olforts made in B)2:i to iiitrodiico a similar Bill for (lio 
reptratioii of monoylcudors in the Assomhly on whicli tiie Oovernincut of India 
after colloctmg the opinioiis ol various local Uovornmeiits came to the coaolii.siou 
that tho task of roKistratioii would bo inijiossible aivl tho measiiro would cut at tho 
root 01 tho rural credit system. lUr. Boyd, Fiiiauoc Member oxplahiinii* thf 3 Oovoru- 
mont s attitude towards the Bill, said lliat the Oovornmont had svmviathv witli tlm 
lirmciplos of tlio Debtors’ Protection Dili but its attitude was qualified by (^1) fairiioss 
to oreditors, and , (2) tlio avoiding of anytldng whicii might dislocate the credit 
systom. ilo tlien iiulicatod tliose clauses wliicli tiio t'.overiiment would ho supi)ortiii<>' 
either m the present or ainondod form, Tlio Einaiico Member said tliat tlie aovern- 
ment would maiuly oppose tlio proiiosal for tlio registration of raouovloudors wllicli 
in tlio opinion of tlio ijuvoniinout was luidosiralilo and impractioablo 

Eao Bahadur Chhotturam tlio mover of tlio Bill, relied to tho critici.sm 
evollod against tho Bill and pointed out tluit some of tlio membor.s liad doscribol 
ills Bill as a revolutionary, eonimuiiist and socialist moasuro, but .in fact tiierc was 
iiotliing of tiieso in liis Bill and it was iniroly a raensure to iirotoct dobtor.s In 
regard to the proposal of rogistratiiig moiieylciidors, iio .said that thi.s system was in 
iorco 111 Eiiglaiid since 10(X.», wliicli iiad not turned into a Communist and soeinlist 
eountiy. ^ His motion that tlie Bill lie taken into coiisidoratioii w,as iiut to the liouso 
and carried. Tlio council tlien adjourned till tho 25tli. * ' 


ER:-'Tliroo of lliu closo.st divisions ocouiTod to-day on ameiidraoufs 
: in a victory lor the (...overument twice and defeat on tiie tliird 
irity of one on all occasions. 


25lli. NOVEMBER ; 

to tho Bill rosulting 
occasion, by a niajori 

Disorderly scenes wore witnessed daring tho second division wlion tlie Piesldeiit 
liad to warn momiior.s against using forco in canvassing votes, Seeim.- memln-rs siill 
canvassing in tho Hall, tlio Prcsidoiit warned tlieiii tliat only oiio minute was’left'for 
voting and division lobbies aciordingly were closed licfore tWo moiiibers roaidied the 
(lO'pnmeiit lobby. In tho iiieaiiUme, however, tlie Pre.sidoiit aiuioaiiood tiud ho was 
under a misapprehension tliat tlio tune allowed w.as three miimtes but tint aetinllv 
It was SIX miiuitos, and allowed llio two members to vote. Tiie result of tlio divis on 
liad not been amioum od, when ovorridiiig liis previous ruling, tlie President ruled' six 
minutos was to he counted from tlio ringing of tlie divi.siou boll and, tiioroforo ^'oaii- 
coiled the votes of tho two members. ’ 

The Government a.noiidmeiit sought to sulistitute tlio words “to otlier sources of” 
in place of “to other land owned and po.sse.ssed liy” in tho clauso relating ‘to the' iiar 
tial exomptioil of laud in oxoL-ution of doeroos, wliicli feail as follows ■ “Such noidion 
of jiidgraoiit debtors’’ land shall ho e.xomplod from temporary alienation as in tlio 
opinion of tlio Collector, liaviiig regiinl to otiior land owned and iiossessiM liv tlio 
jLidgment-dobtor, is sutliounit to provide for tlio maintuiiiuico of tlio iud-ment-delitor 
and his familv, ■' " ■ 
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Tho President ruled that the amendment bo split into two, one for deletion of tho 
words “other land owned and possessed” and the other for substitution of words 
“to othor sources of.” 

The Ho\ise divided on both tho amendments ; tho first was carried by 88 to 37 
votes and tho .second was lost by 38 to 37 votes. 

Tho third amendment moved by Pir Akbar AH desired tliat the words “to other 
sources of personal incomo^ of” bo inserted in place of the words “to other land 
owned and possessed by” which had already been deleted through the Government 
amendment. 

The Government opposed the amoiidmont, which was lost by 38 to 37 votes. 

Earlier in the day, tho House passed witliout disoussion tho first,three clauses of 
the Bill. 

The Government moved an araondment to clause 4 relating to the period of 
temporary alienation, limiting the period to twenty years as provided only in case 
of statutory agriculturists. Mr. A. V. Aakwith, Homo Secretary, moving tho 
amendment said that unless the reiiresentativos of non-statutory agriculturists 
expressed a desire to be iiioludod in the purview of tho clause, Government could 
not hut oppose any extonaion of the priiicipio of the Laud Alienation Act. 

Mr. Choudhri Chhotturam and members of tho Rural Party, opposing the 
Government amendment, oiiined that there was no reason why protection, vvhioh had 
been given to statutory agriculturists should not bo extended to all agrioulturi.sts. 
They further contended that by accepting the Government amondmont, tho Bill 
would become a class moasuro. 

Raja Naredranath and other members of the Hindu Benchos, supporting tho 
Government amendment said tliat tlio tnonoy-londers had advanced money to non- 
statutory agriculturists in the bcliof that land belonging to tliis class of debtors was 
available for liquidation of their debts. It would be unjust to limit that security to 
tho prejudice of raoiioylendors. 

Trie Finance Member, oxjilaining the Government position, said that it was a 
constitutional Government and would not do any act whicli was uiiconstitiitioiial. 
Protection given to a certain class under tho Land Alienation Act could not be 
extended to other classes, witliout tho consent of tho party. 

The amendment when put to vote, was carried. Thu Counoil then’adjourned. 

26tb. NOVEMBER The Rural Unionist Paidy won three out of four divisions to-day 
on amendments to the Bill sponsored by tlieir loador, do.S[iitu the strenuous and combinutl 
opposition of the Government and the Hindu Party. With their voting strength 
considerably augmented to-day, tlm Party carried evcrytliing before them. 

Following yestoi-day’s tu.sslo in tho Council over Clause 5, Ran Rahadar 
Chholurarn auuouiicod in the Council to-day, when it rosumed. discussion on tho 
Clause, tliat an agreement liad been reiielicd between the Government and liis Pai'tv 
(Unionist Party) over tho clause, and he moved tlio following fi' 0 .sh Clause in place 
of tho original clause : “Such portion ot tlio judgment dohlor’s land shall be exempted 
from temporary alienations, as in the opiiiinii of the Collector, having regard to the 
judgment debtor’s iiioomo from all souroos, except sucii us is indopoiident on tlio will 
of another person, is suffioiont to pi-ovide for tho maiiitonaiico of tho jiidgmoiit doblor 
and the members of his family, who are dependent on him.” 

The mover stated that Clause 5 as amondod yesterday had beou reiiderod meaning¬ 
less and that ho was glad that an agreement liad been reached on tho new clause that 
he had moved botwoeu the Government and liis party. 

Hindu membors complaiuod that tho new clause was being introduced at short 
notice. 

Tlie President took tho sense of tho House, which favoured introduction of the now 
clau.se and Dr. Chhottnrara’s amendment to thi.s effect was pirt to vote and carried. 

By an amendment to Clause 9, Mr. Chhotturam wanted that notwithstanding any 
custom to tho contrary, the anco.stral property in the hands of the subsoquont liolder 
shall not be liable to attacliraeiit in excention of deoreo or order of court rolating to 
debt incurred by any of his prodeccssors instead “of notwithstanding anytliing to tlio 
contrary contained in any other enactment for tho time being in force”, as it stood in 
tlie original clause. 

Tlio Government opposed the amendment which was, however, curried by 43 to 30 
votes. The House divided again on Chiitso 9 on aiiotlier amondmont whiali was carried 
by 45 to 34 votes, Govornmoiit oiiposiug. 
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Clause 10, proviliug for oxemption of standiug orojis and treo.s, except sugarcane 
and cotton, from attaolimont or salo was also .carried despite the Government and 
Hindu opposition by a majority of eight vote.s. 

Mr. Makumlalal Fun, lliiidu Party, opposing tho clause, said that if standing 
crops were exem|)tcd, the agricultural debtor would sell tliem before they were ripe 
and tho creditor would not bo able to exoento his docreo. 

Mr. Boyd, Fiuan.je Meml)or, stated th.at the statutory agrioulturist’s land wa.s already 
oxomptod from attachment undor tho Alienation Act and sanction had been given to a 
member for a measure relating to trees. Tho House then adjourned till the 28th. 


28th. NOVEMBER The disenssion w.as rosnmod to-day on clause 11 of the Bill. 
The clause provides that wliore an applioation to execute a docroe not being a decree 
granting an injunction, has boon made, no oriler for oxeention of the same decree shall 
be made upon any fresh application prosonted after the expiration of six years from 
the date of the decree as long as a judgment debtor had not frandniently or forcibly 
prevented tlie execution of a decree. 

By an amendment Mr. Makiindlnl Pari w.antod to exclude from this poriod of 
six years such periods as would bo spent on deciding objections to an attachment or 
other disputo.s, .is also the iioriod for which a judgment debtor may have boon absent 
from British iiilia etc. But tlio amendment w.as rejected. 

Opposing tho olauso Puadit Nanuk Chand accused the Government of being a 
party to an Act which would deprive a creditor of his dues. He oharacterir.ed the 
bill as a daylight robbery. 

Ohoudhary CImtn liam, tho mover of tho Bill, said tliat the question before the 
House was to reduoi^ the poriod of oxeention of a decree from 12 years to six years. 
Twelve years wore too long and induced indilforoiice not only in the decree-holder, 
but also in tho creditor. By reducing the period they would be making the decree- 
holder mure vigilant than liow. 

Tlio clause was oarricMl without division. Clause 12 ])roviding that the burden of 
proving that auj- consideration, alleged to have boon paid by a money-lender actually 
passed, shall be ou him (money-londer) met with a strong opposition from the Hindu 
party and the Govorament. 

Mr. Anderson, legal romembranco.r, said that if the burden of proof was placed on 
tho creditor tho result would bo that lio would produce more witnesses and cost would 
ultimately liavo to bo paiil liy the debtor. Ho said that it was not fair to subject a 
particular class of litigants to n, different biw of evidence. 

The House was divided on the. clause which was carried by 84 to 31 votes.' 

There was again a keen opposition to tho clause relating to tho registration of 
money-lenders which avas one of the main provisions of the Bill. Pandit Nanalc_ Ghand 
said that the question, of registjation of moiiey-lendor.s was altogether new in India 
and liad l)ei>u reioote.l .as impractiimblo after duo consideration in the past. 

Bir Jogiader Siayh, Minister for Agriculture, reminded the House that according 
to the Banking Enquiry Committee’s .statistics there were nearly 1,000 agriculturist 
money-lenders and asked tlm supporters of the hill if they wanted this restriction to 
be imposed on agricilturists themselves for whoso benefit they were enacting this 
measure. The clause was r(.\jo.)tod by 34 to .30 votes and the rem.aining seven clauses 
of the Bill lelatiiig to tho registration of money-lenders also dropped automatically and 
the Bill, as amended, was reail for tlio second time. 

Assault on .Bwan SrNoir Condumnkd 

29lh. NOVEMBER:— GallcriifS were full when tho House took up to-day the consi¬ 
deration of the adjournment motion by Sardar Bishan Singh to discuss the situation 
created by a dast,ardly and murderous assault on .Tiwan Singh on tho evening of Nov. 
26 and to urge upon tho Goverumont to take ueesssary stops for ensuring ttio 
safety of life and property iu tho province. The mover alleged that _ Jiwan 
Singh, the victim, was assaulted by the Muslims in broad daylight in the 
Muslim ara.'i and tliat none came to his rescue nor attempted to apprehend Bie 
assailants. Ho complained that the Government were not courageously upholding 
the dignity of tho law. 

Sardar Buta Singh deplored that this was not tho first instance when such 
cowardly acts had been committed in Lahore. Such crimes were against the 
tenets of every roligion and everyone should condemn them ^ in no uncertain 
manner. He urged the Government to impose a punitive police on the locality 

29 
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ooncerned and further to suppress the communal press. He alse appealed to 
tlie Muslim councillors to take tho place of false leaders who were misleading 
the masses, 

Nawab Ahmed Yar Khan Daultana reiterated that such acts deserved the 
strongest condemnation. The Muslim connoillor.s had condemned and would continue 
to condemn such acts. n- i i 

C'haudhry Afzal Ray joined in the condemnation of such assaults. He asked 
the Government to place tho facts in full regarding Shahidgunj before the 
public, as that would clear all misapprohonsion which lay at the root of such 
assaults. ^ ,<• r 

Pandit Nanak Chand, welcoming tho condemnation of such attacks by Muslim 
members, appealed to the Government to hold the scales evenly between 
different eommunities. . n j ii, *. 

b'ardar Ujjal Singh, wlio.so speech was frequently interrupted, alleged that 
Jiwan Singh was left bleeding on the street till a young Sikh came to his 
rescue. He added that strong condemnation of such acts had not been forth¬ 
coming from Muslim leaders. IIo urged tho Ooyernment _ to treat the_ localities, 
whore such incidents took place, an they treated Chittagong in Bengal and impose the 
punitive police. 

Sir Jogender Singh, Minister of Agriculture, said that it was with a deep sense of 
hiiiiiiliation that ho was taking jiart in the debate. While standing on the threshold of 
great changes in the Punjab, they ware fighting over trivialities among themselves, 
ignoring the vital issues. He exhorted the members to carry the ooudemnation of such 
acts outside the walls of the House.. 

Bir Firozkhan Noon, Minister of Education, emphasised that no Muslim, if he was a 
Muslim, could condone such acts which were against the very fundamental principles 
of Islam. He appealed to the press not to bring tho communal factor before the 
public and agreed with the suggestion that demonstrations should bo stopped. 

The Finance Member said that the Oovornniont had deplored such acts more than 
others, as apart from humanitarian aspect, such incidents always had germs of trouble 
in them and the Government wore most anxious to avoid a flare-up of communal 
feelings. He hoped that this would be the last of assaults. While it was not definitely 
known yet that this particular case was a communal one or otherwise tho Government 
were doing their best to avert such iucidents. What was needed was a calm atmos- 
pliere and he appealed to tho Hou.so to bring about such an atmosphere which was all 
the more necessary on tho eve of the introduction of reforms. He assured the 
speakers that their suggestions would receive serious consideration of the Government 
and explained that action was being taken by tJie police in preventing snob acts. Ho 
added tliat investigations had sliowh beyond doubt, that there was no organiised move¬ 
ment boliind such incidents. Tho motion was put to tlio vote and carried. 

Two Bills Cakweo 

TIih Ccuiioil next discussed tho third reading of the Punjab State Aid to Industries Bill 
(an official bill) and the Punjab Hobtor.s Protection Bill (non-official) both of which 
were pa,ssed. The Council then adjourned sine die. 
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Offioiai. Bills Passed 

The A.ugast session of the (iiontral Provinces Logislativa Council commenced at 
Nagpur on the 8ih. Auguat 193S. After formal business tho House transaotod official 
legislative Imsiiiess. The House passed into law two important Bills—the C. P. Wild 
fiirdu Animal Prcteclion Bill and tlio C. P. Courts Amemlment Bill which sought 
to amend the 0. P. Court Act of 1917 in order to make it applicable on tlio establish¬ 
ment of tho High Court of .Iiulicature in Nag[iiir. 

Oil the motion of the Financo Member, Mr. K, Cordon, tho Duht Conciliation 
Amendment Bill was enacted into law and tho C. P. Adjustment and Liquidation 
of Iniiustrial Workers Debt Bill based on the rocommondation of tho royal 
Commission on Labour providing for liipadatiou of workers’ unsecured debts was 
referred to the Soloet Committee. 

Pab-si Fb.stivat.s ITolidav 

9th. AUGUST Tho monotony of tlio Council w.as brokon for a time to-day, 
when Khan Bahadur Taraporo made a Immorou.s sjieech, whon he demanded 
three new public holidays in cotmection avitb Parsi fostivals. 

Mr. Taraporo roforred to the fact tliat Parsis wore an important minority in 
tho Province and liad contributed materially to its industrial dovolopment. The 
now holidays which ho asked for wore alroaduy in vogue in Bombay. 

Mr. Iftiker A/i, Rai Bahadur Dada Dimrkauuth Sini/h supported the granting 
of one holiday, 

Uroatly regretting that he had to oppose the resolution, Mr. Roighton, 
Chief Secretary, said that notwitlmtanding tho fact that that body of hardworked 
[lersons, viz, llovernment servants iieodort moro lioliclays for rocrisationa ami 
rest, tho-Oovornmoat were opposod to any iiicreaso in the mirnboi' of holidays. 
They had unifoimly opposed .similar requests from .Tains, Siltlis, Hindus 
and Muslims and tho Finance Conirnittoe appointed in 1932 had orjirossod the 
same view, Tlio re,solution was presseii to a division and carried by 32 votes to 20. 

l.vDusiniAL Education 

Tho Oovernmont policy on tlio question of industrial education -was clearly 
explained by Mr. Owen, Director of Public Tustruotion. The Provim.io, lie said, 
was essentially agricultural ami iiuliLstries comparatively wore small. In rocoat 
years, the (ioveiumont had paid considarablo attention to the subject of 
spending annually Rs. 1,22,921 in maiiiteiniiig ten industrials schools. The 
Oovernraents worn not prop,trod (o incur further expenditure, for, Mr. Owen 
said, no scheme of vocational training was likoly to be successful which was out 
of relation with tho existing industrial duvolopmoiit. 

The Benda Lncioent 

10th. AUGUST ;—Tho adjoururaout motion to dismiss tho “serious riot, aicson and 
murder which was rooently ooraraittod by soldier.s of tho ICing’s Kogimont at the 
village of Benda, near Jubbulporo” was' taken iip to-day and the motion was carried 
without division. 

Mr. K. P. Pan le, moving the adjonriimoiit motion, recalled the oiruumstanoes 
attending the incident and complained that no information was forthcoming regarding 
the action taken by tho authorities concorned. He wanted an assurance ttiat such 
occurrences would not be I'epnrtcd in tho future. 

The Home Member, Mr. Rap, e.xplaiiiiiig the Government’s position read out the 
Government of India’s Communique of July 24 and added :—“Tlie Government recognises 
that the ocourrence was most regrettable and the House may rest assui'ed that both 
Civil and Military authorities wore doing their best to bring the guilty persons on 
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both sides to jastioe. The Court of Enquiry lias not yet given its findings and I 
cannot, therefore, anticipate them but tlio Government are" satisfied that enquiries are 
being pushed through with expedition. I can only ask the House to wait until the 
enquiry is complete.” 

The motion was supported by all sections of the House including Mrs. Eamabai 
Tambe, the only woman momber. 

Tho Chief Secretary, Mr. N, K. Roitghton, intervening later in the debate, explained 
that the contribution of a rupee each by soldiers of the King’s Regiment to the family 
of the deceased villager was not hy way of compensation but should be considered as 
satisfying tlie urgent needs of tho family. Tho Civil and Military aiitliorities were 
still investigating the incident. Tho Government were receiving reports day to day 
and wove keeping closest touch with tlio developments, Tho Deputy Inspector' 
General of Police was on the spot at present. Tliu criiuial problem was the difficulty 
of identification. He hoped witiiiii a very short time investigations would conclude 
and ho appealed to tho mover to withdraw the motion. 

Several members complained that the Oovernmont had not taken action so far 
despite the fact that three weeks had already passed since tlie oocnrrenoo. The motion 
was carried without division, after which the House adjourned. 

Debtors Believ Bill 

12lh. AUGUST :—In the Council to-day, the Debtor’s Relief Bill which underwent 
considerable changes in the Select Committee stage was opposed by the Home Momber, 
Mr. Haghavendra Rao, wlio-s.aid that if a law of this kind romaiued in force for thi'eo 
years, which itself was not a short period, it was sure to create in the mind of the 
creditors a feeling of insecurity loading to the restriction of tho movement of capital 
from creditors to debtors. Tire Bill would give a sort of moratorium and he mentioned 
several Government measures foi- affording relief to tiio distressed agriculturists. Tlio 
Bill was defeated by 20 to 36 votes, 

Th.n'ancy A.menu. Bill 

Tho House also rejected the Tenancy Aniandmenf Bill by 12 to 30 votes. The 
Bill sought to oliange the present law to enabio tho tenantry and Malguzars of the 
Province to overcome the pi'osont difficulties, ari.sing from economic depression. Tho 
Government opposed both the non-official Bills. 

Hinbo Relioiolls Thurts Dill 

13tb. AUGUST: —Tho Council clovotod practically flio wiioie day discussing an impor¬ 
tant non-official Bill affecting tho manageraont ' of Hindu voligious and charitable 
trusts in tho Province, tabled by Dr. F. B, Deshmukh. The Bill was originally 

introduced on .Tanuary 31, 1035 and gave rise to much agitation amongst 

the orthodox section of tho Hindu community. 

Visitors’ galleries which wore deserted yesterday wore packed with Mahants, 

Brahmin priests and Sanatanists who had run down to Nagpur from distant 
places to watch tho Bill’s fate. Excitement prevailed both in and out of the 

House. 

The object of the Dill wa.s to secure better management and administration of 
Hindu religious and charitable public trusts and to ensure that trusts funds 
and trusts property were not diverted to objocts foreign to the purpose of the 
trust. It was based largely on the Madras Hindu religious Endowments Act 
of 1927. 

In moving reference of the Bill to a select committee, Dr. Deshmukh said 
that tho board which would bo sot up under the Bill to suporviso management 
of these institutions would put a stop to tho squandering of funds. He asser¬ 
ted that public opinion supported the Bill, which, in itself, was a reply to 

Sanatanists^ objections and that lie liad no dosiro to unduly interfere with 
tho purpose of trusts. To vote against tho Bill was, in his opinion, voting for 

corruption. 

Mr, li. N. Banerjee, Revenue Secretary, opposing tho Bill on behalf of 

the Government said that non-official opinion tliareon was equally divided. 

. Trusts in tho province were small in number and their income limited. Evon in 
Madras where their number was large, tho system had failed there, by invol¬ 
ving considerable loss to tho taxpayer. The measure involved serious inter¬ 

ference in religious rights, customs and sentiments of Hindus and tho matter 
was of too great importance to be decided on the counting of meads. Conolu- 
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cling, lie added that the Govornmont could not undortake to incur any fresh 
charge on provincial revenues even it the Hill was enacted into law. 

Messrs. Tftikar Alt, Bao Saheb Fulay, D. T. Manyalmurti, T, J. Kedar 
and jS‘. Cl. liapkal supported the motion for select committee, while Seth Sheolal, 
jMr, Y. M, Kale, Rai Suheb Lala Jainarayan and Khan Bahadur Tarapore 
ojiposed the Dill. 

Mrs. Earuabai Tambe, Mr. K. P. Pande and Mr. Jhnnilal Verma, however, 
favoured recirculation of the Rill. Whilo sympathising with the aims and objects 
of the Bill, they f(lt that certain provisions thoreof wore of a contentious 
Jiature. 

Closure was aijpliod for by Mr. Mangaliniirti at the end of four hours’ 
debate, but several members desired to state their view.s on the Rill. Opposi¬ 
tion to closure war., however, defeated by 23 votes to 17. 

Mr. VertHa’s motion for recirculation of the Bill with a view to eliciting 
liublio opinion thereon was tliem pressed to the tlivision and carried by 29 
votes to 24. Governrneut members were given flio choice of free voting, but European 
officials abstained from voting. 

Locii. Sni.F-OovT. (2.SI.I. Amevb.) Pull 

The House also agreed to Mr. M. P. Kolhe's motion for reference of his C. P. 
Local solf-GoverDmciit (second amciidmcnt) Jlill, No. 10 of 1933, to a select 

committee. 'Ihe Bill souglit to preclude any person from residing within municipal 
limits for elootioii, selection or appoiutmout as Cliairman, V’ice-ohairman or mombor 
of a District Council or Local Board, uiduss ho possesses quaillicatiori of a 

voter under the Act, is resident within any circle and is otliorwi.so qualified 

under the Act. The (iovernmeiit did not oi)po.so the motion. The Council then 

adjourned till the 15th. 

Libellous Pukss Commumts on Me.uijers 

15th. AUGUST In the Council to-day, after the question-time, the President Mr, 
S.W.A. Bizu i made the following slatoment with regard to alleged libellous eomraouts 
on the members of the Council;— 

“I have observed with regret that at times libellous eomraouts appear in the 
columns of the newspapers couuerning tJio conduct of bon’bio members of this 
Bouse. As the spoiesman of tins House and as tlio gnai'diaii of its privileges, I 
cannot allow them to go unnoticed. My dehnito opinion i,s that if an hon’ble member 
is libelled outside with regard to his conduct on the floor of tire House, 1 must pro¬ 
tect him as fai' as 1 can. In the future if siicli (.•omments ii)j]jear, 1 would request 
the hoii’ble members to bring them to my notice and 1 shall myself be on the look¬ 
out for them.” 

Tho President then announced that Mr. T. J. Kedar, Opposition Ijcador, had 
given notice to move an adjournment of tho House to discuss tlie demands of peasants 
from Wardha who are at present in Nagpur. 

Mr, Kedar intimated the withdrawid ot his motion, as negotiations were at present 
proceeding to reach a .settlement. 

Establishment of a Hkui Coubt 

16th. AUGUST 'When the HoiTblo Mr. Rayliavendra Ran made a supple- 
moutai'y demand of one ni|)Oi) for udditionaf o.xpondituro in connection with 
the establishraoiit of a High t'ourt in the rroviuce on .lanuary 9 next, Mr. R. A. 
Kantikar laiscd a debate urging tJiat tho fligh Court should be raauned mostly 
by members of tho bar and that tho claims of members of the judici.d sarvico 
should receive due eonsidenitiou at tho liauds of tho Govorumenf. Mr. D. T. 
:Jangalmurti sujiporicd him. 

In rejily, tho llowe, Member referred to tho Local Government’s letter dated June 
30, 1934, to tho Government of India oii the subject and .said that under Section 101 
of the Government of India Act, out of six judges, two, including the Chief Justice, 
will be barristers, fwo members of (lie I. C. H. and tJio remaining will belong to 
cither of those two classes or may be judicial officers or pleaders. That was the ppsi- 
tioii of the Government then and it was so to-day also. The demand was then carried. 

Salaries Cut 

The hon. Mr. B, <?. Khaparde's demand for Ks. 88,016 for restoring the cuts in 
salaries of employees of tho Tiansferrod Departments was responsible for a vigorous 
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attack on the Government’s policy in the matter. It may be recalled that in March 
last, the Council refused to vote supplies for the restoration of outs on the ground of 
financial Btringenoy. Subsequently, expenditure to restore cuts in reserved depart¬ 
ments was certified under Section 72 (t) of the Government of India Act. The present 
demand was brought forward as the Government considered that the Government 
servants of all olassea should receive equal treatment in this respect and believed that 
the existing discrimination will bo recognised as unjust. They, therefore, asked tho 
Council to reconsider its decision by presenting a aupplementaiV demand. 

Several members opposed the demand on tho ground tliat tho Government move 
was a violation of tho views clearly expres.sed in'! the House and that restoration of 
cuts in grants to local bodies was tho more pressing nood. 

The lion. Mr. Khaparde was glad to noto tliat the inequality now _ prevalent 
iu tlio salaries of Edvreatiou (Transferred). Department was appreciated and 
there was desire to I'cmovo it. As regards grants to local bodies, they were bringing 
forward a token domand to indicate that tho (.lovornmont was examining the possi¬ 
bility of restoring cuts and that was more than a promise. 

The House'agreed to the domand Iw 44 votes to 10. 

Supplementary demiinds for other Trau.sf«'red Departments were also voted. 

The Council next agreed to spend Us. 20,(X)0 for tho oonstniotion of roads in the 
Province. Expendituro under this head will be fiuaiicod fi’Om tho Government of India 
Iteserve, under Koad Development Account. 

The House further agreed to spend one lakh of rupees for reconstruction of tho 
0. P, Sucretariat Buildings duriug tlie ouvraiit year. Tlie total estimated cost of 
restoration of the building to its former oondition is two iaklis, 

Moving another supijlBmentary demand iu regard to grants to local bodies for 
education and general purposes, tho Hon’bio Mr. Gordon, Finance Member, stated 
that the Government appreoiateil tho hardships impo.sed on local bodies by outs in 
grants. They wore at present examining tho question. The domand was agreed to. 

First Oi’t’ENnEHS Parole Bill 

Tho Hon’ble Mi-. Raghavendra Rao introduced an important measure in respect 
of release on parole of first offondors. Iu moving that tho Bill be referred to a 
select committee, Mr. Rao said : “Tlie legal basis of probation rests on the power 
of tho court to suspend conditionally the imposition or oxeoutioii of a sentence. Its 
aim is to substitute for imjirisonment or some otiiov jienalty a form of penal 
treatment which, it is assured, will bo best able to achieve tho _ reformation of tho 
offender. Probation aiid parole are justified on tho basis of their avowed reforma¬ 
tive influences and it has been claimed that a largo jiercontago of ppbationers and 
paroled ])arsons do not return to crime. Tho Bill is a modern and rational departure 
in penal treatment,” The motion was agreed to. 

Agricultural Produce Market Bill 

The .Hon’ble Mr, B. O. Khaparde next moved tliat tlie C. P. Agricultural 
Produce Market lUll as rtqiortfid by tlio select committee bo passed into law, to 
whicli tlio Council agreod. The Bill, which was based on tho recommendation of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, aimed at putting a stop to various malpractices 
which prevailed iu grain markets and prevent the agriculturists from receiving his duo 
share of the final price of liis produce. 

Cotton Gunning Amend. Bill 

Tho Hon’iilo Mr. E. Gordon’s Cotton Ginning and Piossiiig Factories (0. P) 
Amendment Bill, socking to olteok certain malpractices like watering and mixing 
of cotton and false packing of bales was circulated for eliciting public opinion 
thereon.-The Council then adjourned. 

Delimitation Committee’s Report 

17th. AUGUST Visitors’ galleries were crowded to-day when the Council 
commenced discussion on tho C. P. Delimitation Committee’s report and proposals 
for delimitation of coastituonoies of the Central Provinces and Berar Legislative 
Assembly, under the new constitution. , , 

The ilon’blo Mr. E. Gordon, Finance Member, and President of the provincial 
Delimitation Committee, presented the t'ommittce Report and urged the members 
to express their opinion thereon. “Government”, he said, “is not committed 
to the Middle Scheme or any other Scheme but considers that the tentative 
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scheme proviiies a suitable basis for discussion with a view to elicit opinion 
of members of the House. The Einal coiudusioii of tho Oovornrnont, together 
with the Delimitation Comittoa and tlm discnssion.s in tho House will be 
brought to tho notice of the Hammond Committoo.” Procooding, Hon. Mr. Gordon 
said that under the India Bill, which has now boen enacted into law, tho Central 
Provinces aud Borar would bo ono province. Ho asked the members to taka this 
point into consideration while discussing the Report and view the province as ono 
unit instead of a conglomoration of conflicting intoro.sts. 

Mr. Gordon ne.xt dealt with the details of the Middle Scheme and concluding 
stated that the Middle Scheme adumbrated in tho Report sought to effect a compro¬ 
mise between contlicting intcre.sts. It was also b;wed on the greatest common 
measure of agreement ana ho had no doubt that it would lead to greatest common 
harmony. (Cheers.) 

Mr. 71 J. Kedur (Opposition Leader) then moved the folloiving amendment :— 

“And upon such consideration this Council is of opinion that tho delimitation 
.scheme should be framed on the following principles 

(a) That no weiglitage slionld on any account bo given to Berar ; (b) that 
delimitation of reserved and unreserved non-Muslim scats slionld generally proceed on 
population basis, inequalities, if any, to be adjusted on consideration, of voting 
strength ; (c) that a L’.hsil should ordinarily bo a unit of constituency ; (d) that, 
out of two seats alioutd .0 Labour, one should "bo lilled by Trade Union constituency • 
(e) that seats so released from Berar should located to Marathi Central 

Provinces and Jubbulporo division ; (f) that, as -regards seats reserved for 
.schednlad castes, one more scat be allotted to Borar in exchange for an unreserved 
seat to be transieri'ed from Berar to Gontrai Provinces. 

This Council is further of opinion that a sohome based on these principles ha 
prepared by tho Central Provinoas Govornraont and submitted to the Hammond 
Commission and th.at no other sohemos hitherto submitted, which are inoousistont 
with the above principles, would be accoptablo to this House.” 

In moving the araeiidmont Mr. Kodar devoted sjieiiial attention to the question 
of allocation of seats to Borar. Referring to the South Borough Commission’s 
Report he pointed out that in the pi'e-Reform days, the proportion of elected 
renresentativos from Borar to that of: C. P. wa.s 2 to -5. The Montford Reforms 
allotted 14 seats to Berar on tho s-arao ]n'opovtion, the voting strength of each 
constituent part of tho province being tlie guiding principle. He urged that 
members from Berar should stick to tho principle by which they had gained in tho 
jjast. On populatii)!! basis, Berar was outiticd to ‘22 seats, while on tho -voting 
strength she was entitled to II) seats. Tlio Middle Scheme provided 8 seats in exces.s 
of tho voting stren;,;th, and live of tho populaticn basis. Neither linancial considera¬ 
tions nor population basis were over Giu basis for allocation of seats in the past and 
he considcj-ed that Berar was entitled only to 22 .seats. 

Referring to the contention of Boruris that they were entitled to more seats 
bocunse tiiey contributed more revenue, Mr. Kodar said that the demand was undemo- 
eratie. The In Ua Bill did not go fnrtlior than couferi'ing a sfjooial responsibility on 
tlio Oovernor for ensviring that a roasonablo pronortion of provincial exponditaro was 
spent on Berar. The mother of Parliamonts could not concede a] demand of the kind 
made by Berar meniboi'!), 

Mr. 7f. A. Kaniiker (Nationalist, Berar) said that Borar Members would move tha 
following amendment to the motion of Mr. Kedar: — 

“And having considered it, this House resolves that in view of tho political 
importance of Berai and its coutributioii to provincial finances, the representation 
proposed to be given to Borar is extremely inadequate and although, according to the 
principles of ropresontation rocognizod in enacting tho Government of India Act, 
1935, Berar can legitimately claim 43 out of 112 seats in tho Legislative Assembly 
of the province, it should bo allotted at least 37 seats bo that the interest of Borar 
may bo safeguarded and adjustment of tho eonllicting interests of the two parts of 
the province facilitated.” 

In support of his oontontiou Mr. Cauitkor said that the weightage allowed to 
Mnslims in the province should not be saddled on Berar only. They must also 
exclude the aboriginal population of the provinco while determining the voting 
strength as tlieso classes had been separately provided for. Berar under these 
circumstanoos formed 24 per cent of the total population, of the province and out of 
the 84 (Non-M'ahomedan) divisible seats she was entitled to 21 seats. Muslims of 
Berar would get 6 seats while 3 seats would be allotted to special conitituencies. 
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This was tlie basis on whio'ri tho Middle Schema had bean framed. Mr. Kanitker 
further stated that the case of this province wiis ona of a rainiature federation and 
Berar was entitled to one third seats £ts had been jirovided for in the Federal 
Chambers. 

Eao Sahel) Fulaij (Labour) in urging that at least one seat out of tho two 
allotted to Tiabour should be lillod by the Trade Union constituonoy considered 
that the Middle Scheme was thoroughly unsatisfaetory and tindeniocratio as it 
ignored the basio principles formulated by the various committeos and commissi¬ 
ons appointed by His Majesty’s Government. H.o supported Mr. Kedar’s 

admendment. 

Mr. &■ A. Oavai (Depressed Cla.sse.s spokesmon) referred to Mr. Gandhi’s 
letter recently published on tlie question of primary elections under the Poona 
Pact and urged that four should be tho maximam instead of minimum number 

of candidate.s at such elections. He also pleaded tor increased representation 
to the Depressed Classes in Berar. 

Mrs. Ramabai Tamhe was at the moment satisfied with tho proposed arrange¬ 
ments for roprasontation of women from Urban areas. t 

Khan Bahadur Sijed Hifazat Ali^ supporting the amendment, said that Berar 
has already had more than her due sh-are in ropresontation at the expense of 
other parts of tlie province. 

Lr. Punjab Rao Ikskmukh (Berar) emphasised that it was necessary for Berar 
to have one representative at least in the future cabinet, with a view to 
safeguard the interests of Beharis. While gonorally agreeing with Mr. JCaiiit- 
ker’s viewpoint, he urged that tho interosts of rural womou should not bo 
saorilloed. Although Mr. (Tundhi’s intorprotation of tho lu'ovisions on the qnestiou 

of primary election in the Poona Pact, as outlined in liis letter, was not oorroot, 

he was prepared to agree witli it to bring Dciiressed Classes in line with 
facilities extended to non-Mahomedans in the matter of elections. 

Mr. B. 0. Naik asked for a few more seats to Depressed Classe.s in 
Berar, While Mr. M. V. Shareef (Nagpur division Muslitnl said that Berar 
need entertain no fears as regards treatment they would be accorded by tho 
Central provinces since she liad in tlio past been always fairly treated by tho 
latter province. 

Mr. K. P. Pande complained that Berar had had advantageous treatment 
at the hands of tho Government in preference to the ('entral Provinces. 

Mr. Eedar’s amendment as regards repro.sontation on population basis was 
carried by 81 votes to 29, The clauses recommending no woightage to Berar 
was carried by 311 votes to 30. Tho clause regarding I,abour representation through 
a Trade Union Constituency was adopted by 27 votes to 19. 

The concluding portion of the amendment' relating to tho prejiaration of a sehorao 
not based on tho above princi[iles was not moved. 

The House then adjourned sine die. 



The Assam Legislative Council 

Autumn Session—Shillong—lOth. to 18th. September 1935 

The autumn session of t)io Assam Legislative Council opened at Shillong on tho 
10th. September 1935. Two (Jovornmont Hills, the Assam Municipal Amendment 
Bill and the Assam Ijoeal Self-Ouvernment Hill wore moved for oonsideration 
after the piosentatiou of reports of Soloct oommittoos. Tlie Coimoil then adjourned. 

Enijuiut into Hyots’ Position 

11th. SEPrEMBER:— Tho suggestion that a Committee bo appointed to 
inquire into the present oeonomic position of the ryots of the province was 
accepted by tlie Council to-day. 

A resolution in this respoot was moved by Mr. Rohini K. Ghudhuri who roooramen- 
dud the appointmont of a oommittoo, consisting of tho Jlon. the Revenue Member, 
two Divisional Commissioners, tho Director of Agriculture and five members 
elected by the Assam Council to impiiro into tho rural economic position and 
the factors responsible, and to .suggest means for tlia amelioration of tho 
ryots. The mover said that tho comlition of the ryots was “going from bad to 
worse,” whilo tho ,se-oallod peasant proprietors wore in a grave plight. IIo quoted 
figures to show that im[iorts into Assam of such products as rice, molasses, 

S Lir, sugar, wiieat, ghue and mustard far outwoigliod the export of these' products. 

[e was of opinion that Assam’s products woro not suflioient to meet the needs 
of Assam consumBrs. ilo did not agree with thoso who held that the agricul¬ 
tural products of tho province were lying in the granaries for want of suitable 
marketiug facilities. 

The Hen. Mr. IP". L. Scott, R.ovmmo Member, whilo sympathising with, 

the condition of tho ryots, opiiosod the resolution on the ground that signs 
were now visible of tho ryots securing better pricos for their products. The revenno 
returns for the last four moutli.s, he said, show(!d better realization of land revenue as 
compared witli the oorrosponding ijoriod last year and tho downward trend had been 
checked. Tho speaker assured the House th.at tho Government woro studying the 
situation and would derive considerahlo benefit from the preliminary rejiort of 
the Bengal Eoouomic Inquiry as rural conditions in Assam and Uoiigal were practically 
similar, in regard to imports and exiiorts, Assam was O-Kiiorting annually nearly 
2,700,000 maiinds of tea. 

Mr. Sanat Kumar Das suggested that the crops had boon {destroyed by 

tha floods owing to tho want of a snffichmt iiumbor of railway culverts. Wliile the 
ryots were paying inci'oased rovurmo tho conditions of their land was daily 
deteriorating in pioductivity and little or nothing was being done to remedy this state 
of affairs. 

Rai Bahadur Nilambar Datt s.aid that Assam stood in urgent need of a 
recovery plan and an Economic Inquiry Committee was necessary—not to 

produce a voluminous report but to evolve a constructive scheme for improving 
agricultural produce and pricos. 

Mr. VF. PJ. D. Cooper welcomed tho proposal, while Mr. Kasinath Saikia 
suggested tliat it tlie ryots could not cultivate paddy they should raise rabi 

crops, such as pulse, etc, and that tlio oommitteo should look into this 
question. 

Mr. Jogendranaih Oohain said that tho agricultural prices were falling, and if 
ryots’ condition did not improve tho finances of the Oovornment would 
Buffer. 

Mr. H. <7. Denneky, Socrotary, Transferred Departments, pointed out 
that the Oovernment had appointed a small marketing organization in Assam 
which had already collectea valuable data on which work could proceed. Tho 
Government would take tht Council and the public into their confidence when 

27 
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the report of the marketing Oflioer was received. Furthermore, the Commissi¬ 
oners of the two Valleys had been asked to report on the indebtedness of the 
ryots. Tho present moment, the speaker added, was not opportune, from the 
financial point of view, for the organizing of research work for rabi crops and 
he was of opinion that a now Econoraio Inquiry Committee would be prematura in 
view of what the Government were already doing in this matter. 

The resolution was put to tho vote and carried by a majority of votes. 

Toll Free Tuafeic on Bridoes 

Rai Bahadur Nilambar Datta moved a resolution recommending that the recently 
constructed bridges over the Dehing and Dikhow rivers be made toll free for all 
vehicular traflic and pedestrians. He agreed that these bridges were 
constructed from the Petrol Tax Fund, and as motorists had already been 
taxed they were being made to pay twice over. 

The Hon. Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Batla, Judicial Member, asked 
wily genera! revenue should bear the maintenance cost of these bridges. If it 
were a question of principle az to whether all major bridges should Toe made 
toll free that would be a different matter, but ho could not differentiate in favour 
of these two bridges, 

The I'esolution, being put to the vote, was lost by 23 to 13 votes. 

Other Bills 

The Council next took into consideration tho Assam Municipal Amendment Bill, 
i9H4, the Assam Mohammedan Marriages and Divorces Registration Bill, 1938 
and the Assam Municipal Amendment Bill, 1935. It was agreed that the Assam 
Embankment and Drainage Bill 1935, should be circulated for public opinion. 
The Government also accepted the motion for the appointment of a Select Com¬ 
mittee to consider the Assam Land Revenue Reassessment Bill. 1935, 

Separate Univer.sity for Assam 

13th. SEPTEMBER:— The Council to-day passed the supplementary demands for 
grants under General Administration, Police, Eaiioation and Civil Works. Tho demand 
for the appointment of a separate university for Assam led to a long discussion. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chowdhury, in tho course of a cut motion, severely criticized 
tlio appointment of Mr. J. U.' Cunningham on financial reasons. He was of 
opinion that the Oovernraont might have aiipointed one of the local officers, 
like Mr. Roberts, who was then on leave and who would be returning to India 
exactly at the time when Mr. Cunningham was expected to return, namely, towards 
the end of October. In his opinion it was a waste of money to pay his 
passage both ways in addition to a salary of Its. 1,250 per mensora when the work 
of collection of data for a scheme could well bo done by a local officer with an 
additional expenditure of only Rs. 17;> |>er rnontli by oi'oatiiig a post of lecturer. 

Mr. Kasinath Saikia pointed out that the amount now sought for, viz. 
Rs. 7,400 was a misleading one as it inoluded only tho salary of the office 
for three months, while in reply to a question only this morning the Hon’blo 
Minister had said that the special officer would finish his work liy March next 
which meant nearly five months’ work. 

Khan Bahadur Maulavi Keramatali said that ho had great respect for Mr. 
Cunningham, but he was afiaiid tliat tho Government had boon proceeding so 
slowly in this matter that no scheino could be ready in time for presentation 
before the Subvention Gomrnittee, The rasolution for the establishment of the 
nuiversity was passed in the Council in May last and now it was Septem¬ 
ber. They had hoard that a man was being asked to oolloct material and figures, 
but lie had not even boon appointed as yet.” 

Mr. H. O. Dmnehg deprecated a discussion on tlio comparative merit of 
oflfieors on the lloor of tho House. Ho informed the House that tho special 
officer had already been appointed subject to sanction by the Government of 
India and that he would roacli India by tlio end of October. As regards the 
time to bo taken, ho expected the work to bo fiiiisliod in three m.onths, thougti 
some more time miglit be taken for preparation of tho report. 

Khan Bahadur Nuruddin Ahmed disapproved of the appointment on the ground 
that when a special committee would be sitting to examine tlie scheme pre¬ 
pared by the special officer, the latter would be out of India and this would b« 
3 distinct disadvantage. 
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Khan Sahih Maulavi Mahmad Alt (Jifl not a[)prociatQ tlio viows of tho Assameso 
niembors in disapproving sncIi a small oKpondittiro as Ks. 7,500 for having 
a good spooial officer when they would iiavo to spond lakhs for a university. 

The Hon'bla Miulavi Abdul Education Minister, protested that tho 

Oovornmeut wa.s doing ovarything tiioy could to expedite tho matte)’, 
and that ovoii now they wure oollocting I'naterial for preparing a scheme for 
the university in Assam.' 

Rai Bahadur Brindaban Chandra Onswnmi a.sked whether this task could 
not bo given to another officer to bo done with less cost. 

Mr. Qopsndra Lai Dan Cknwdhuri said that those who were clamouring for a 
iinivorsity for Assam must be prepared to pay tho nocossary cost for it. 

The ouf molioii being put tho vote was lost by 30 to 13. 

Sai.a7)t h'lmEASis in lloiLEn Dj:J'am'ment 

Mr. Kasimtth Saikia iio.xt objucted to the whole demand for Rs. 5,107 under 
tho Head “lloiler Doinirtrneut” (n covoi' (ho o-xtra increase of salary of tho 
Chief Insjieetor of Boilers, the second A-ssistant Boiler Inspector, and the special 
soale of pay of Its. 110 to R.s. 1(K) of tho htsid clerk coming from Caioatta, 
although the scheme ajiprovod by tho Council was Rs. 70 to K.s 100. Mr. 
Saikia’a main aigumonl was that Mr. Nickels .accepted tho post of ^ Chief 
Inspect#!' of Boiler and oamo on tho soale of Rs. 600 to Rs. 750 while he 
was in Bengal, and ho saw no reason why the jniy had been raised oven before 
one working season. Regiuding tho .second Assistant Boiler Inspector ho saw 
no reason for thi.s appoiiitraeiit nuloss tlio (lOvei'nraent could show that tho 
number of boilers in tho province had oon.sidorably increased. Ho qimtcd from 
the spoeoh of the late lioaiJer of the House, now His Excellonoj’' Sir Abraham 
Ijftino to show that the tiumbor of boiler.s wn.s gradually decreasing.- 

Ho added that people wore taking to crude oil oiigines for convenionee and 
also to avoid boUieratioii of hoi.'er e.vamitiation, which moa!is eloaning and 
stoppage of woik, Ifurthei'moi'i.', tlio wood fuol in garden estates was gradually 
dwindling. As reg.ards the bringing of a head clerk from Bengal, he saw no 
iustiiioation when tho work could bo managed by a man from this province, as tho 
Bead clerk neeil not bo a toctinical man. 

Mr. Hokini Kniner Chowdhury, in support -.of Mr. Haikia, suggested that there 
was no jastifioiition for giving a special salary to Mr. Nickels when he agreed to 
como on tbs pav ho was drawing Bengal. He hold that if this officer were not 
willing to work'oii tho pay effore.. iho (iovernment of Bengal might be asked to give 
another officer on tho scale anprovod h.V the Council. Ifo oondomnod also the bunging 
of a head clerk from outside the proviiice. ., ..i, * 

Mr, W. W. n. Cooper, a reprosentativc of the Tea Planting Commttoo, said that 
the im[iortation of a highly paid clerk from Bengal was an expensive liixnry ■winoli 
this province could not afford. Be wanted the expense of the boiler department to 
be kept within the bounds of it.s income. i- ■ j 

Mr. ff. M. Prichard, Chiof Secretary, said tliat the Government had sonitmiscd 
very carefully the expenses involved in the boiler department and Uiat tbo Govern¬ 
ment had to give a higher salary to the Chief Boiler Inspector, Mr, Nickels, m 
view of the fact that ho would have had hotter prospects if he had boon in Bengal. 
Bimilarly, the head clerk had to be paid more as he would bo in the superior giacio 
Jiad he boon in Bengal, A.s rogard.s tho creation of a second _ Assista,nt Inspector, he 
said it was necessary in his opinion beeanse the number of boilers had moroaseil. 

Mr. JV. L. SrolL Finance Member, justified tho highoi's'pay given to the Chief Honor 
Inspector as he was an experionood hand. Ho as.surod tho House that ho nopeu to 
carry on in future without extia eo.st. He was for an efficient boiler dopaitment. 

Rbiuk tiov or Lano Hevbkue 

14tb SEPTEMBER Tlio Hon. Mr. IP. L. Scott, Financo Metnher, to-day, ammptod 
on behalf of the Government of Assam a resolution moved by Mr. Rohiui. Rurwr 
Choudhury rocommeading the grant of an adoquato reduction of land 1’;’’-'?]’!^ 

for tho voar 1935. In tho course of tho debate Khan Bahadur Manlavi. Nwuddm 
Ahmad said that ryots worn prevented from rc.a[ung tho full boneiit ."Yu'rs 
to tho heavy roioiiue and Khan Biiluuluv Miimammcd Mashrait and othti mombtrs 
emphasised 'the hard timo rvots wore exporioneiug owing to repeated t'oeds- 

The Finance Member said that in 1932 Government, had given careful consideration 
to this matter and had ordered a rediictioa in land revenue to the extent of throe 
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annas in the rupee. Regarding the present position of the ryots, reports had been 
received from the Commissioners of the A.s.sam and Surma valleys and whether fur¬ 
ther reduction was necessary would be considered. 

Mr. Rohini Kumur Ckaudhury pre,ssed for a reduction of at least 50 per cent 
in the Kamrup district where flood, famine and pestilence had reduced the ryots to 
destitution. 


Grants-in-Aid to Schools 

On a resolution moved by Mr. tUmndra Chandra Chahravarty for a grant-in-aid 
of Rs. 200 for the Raja Govinda Chandra Memorial High School at Barkhola, the House 
had the opportunity of listening to an important enunciation of principle on the distri¬ 
bution of grants-in-aid to schools. 

The Hon. Maulvi Ahdul Hamid., Miniatcr of Education, while sympathizing with 
the demand mads by Mr. Chakravarty. pointed out that it would not bo pi'oper to take 
up tlio case of an individual sciiool here or a school there but the oases of all schools 
in the province should be ooirsidorod together. The Minister also pointed out that on 
account of a out motion passed by the Council the Government was precluded from 
making any re-appropriatiou oven within the allotment sanctioned by the Houso for 
disbursements on education. 

Mr. Oopendra Lai Das, in oppo.sing tlio resolution, did not think it proper to dis¬ 
turb the budgetary position at tlie fag end of the year. He did not like preferential 
treatment being accorded to any partibular school. 

The mover of the resolution pressed for consideration being shovvn to each school 
on its merit. He brought to tiro notioo of the Houso that some schools wore receiving 
grants while others were suffering for want of funds and urged revision of the whole 
system of giving new grants to schools. 

Hion Court ron Assam 

The question of establishing a High Court in Assam was discussed at considerable 
length on two resolutions, 

Mr. Kasinath Saikia’s rosolntlon, as amended by Khan Bahadur Keramat All, was 
carried by the Houso. It rocomineuded to the Governmout of Assam to take the neces¬ 
sary steps for including in tire proposals to ho presented before the Subvention Com¬ 
mittee a scheme for the establishment of a High Court in Assam. 

The Hon. Rai Bahadur Froiiiodn Chandra Dalta, Judicial Member, said that in 
accepting this resolution Government would not commit theraselvos to the question of 
establishment of a High Court in Ass.am for several roa.sons, one being that the financial 
condition of tho province did not warrant the additional burden. 

Bai Bahadur Nilambar Datta .said that without a High Court and a Univer¬ 
sity, provincial autonomy in Assam would be a farce. 

Mr. Birendra Lai Das felt that with tho provincial deficit standing at more than Rs. 
50,00,000 it was not proper to raise this issue at tho moment. 

Mr. Oopendra Lai Das said it was incongriiou.s to ask for a costly High Court 
while members were constantly pressing for remission or roduction of land revenue. 
Great hope, he said, had bean laid on subvention but tiioy could not expect more than 
Rs. 1,00,00,000 as subvention, A High Court would cost nothing under Rs. 2,60,000 
a year. 

Rai Bahadur Brindaban Chandra Qoswami could not see any valid reason for a 
major province liko Assam not pressing for a High Court. Ho was surprised to sea 
members .shedding crocodile tears over finances. 'Wliero were they, ho asked, when 
Government asked for supplementary grants yesterday for several now projects costing 
lakhs and lakhs of rupees. In the iiow Ooiistitiition the Calcutta High Court would be 
under the Government of Bengal and it was proper that Assam should have her own 
High Court. 

_ The Rev. Mr. Nichols Roy and Mr. IV. PI D. Cooper, loader of the Planting group, 
said that it seemed obvious that an autonomous Province should have a High Court 
but they must only indulge in tho luxury whoa Assam could afford to pay for it. 

The resolution was put to the vote and lost by 16 votes to 23. 

Bi.fNi Ea.j Tenants’ Rent Reduction 

16th. SEPTEMBER Mr, Bepin Chandra Ghose moved to-day a resolution recom¬ 
mending the temporary roduction of the rent payable by the tenants of the Mech* 
para and Bijni Raj Wards estates by 20 per cent until normal conditions were 
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restored. He urged that tlia present economic distress and other calamities, such aa 
floods and earthquakes, were respousiblo for the present plight of the tenants. 

Mr. Seott opposed tho resolution on tlie grounds that the flnanoial condition of 
both estates at the moment was poor and that in those estates there had been no 
eniianooment of land revenue for many years. Also the Bijni Raj Wards estate had 
to incur a loan to run its administration. 

Maulvi Abdul Majid Ziaoshama said that tho condition of the tenants in Goalpara 
was worst than those in the othor districts. Tho motion was put to the vote and lost. 

Rkoruitubni op Services ry Compeiitiok 

A resolution was moved by Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Maahraf recom¬ 
mending that, following the lino adopted by Bengal, all appointments in tho^ gazetted 
ranks be made by competitive oxaminatioms, excepting those m tho Education, 
Medical and Engineering departincnts. 

Mr. //. M. Ih-ichard, Chief Secretary, gave a brief history of tho present method 
of recruitment in Assam which, he said, was a combination of examination and 
selection. He informed the House tbat the matter would bo examined by tho Ihiblio 
Services Commission which would be appointed under the Reforms. 

A discussion ensued, in tho eourso of which some members expressed themsolvea 
in favour of competitive examination wbilo others favoured tho existing method. 
The r 0 .solution was carried. 

EsrABusiiMExr op Land Mortoaoe Banks 

A resolution, brought by Mr. Kasinath Saikia, for the establishment of Land 
Mortgage Banks on a co-opurativo ba,sis was opposed by the ^ Hon. Maulvi Abdul 
Hamid, Minister-in-Cliargo, on tho ground that oven tho existing banks in .Torhat 
and Gauhati wore not working satisfactorily. , , 

Mr. Sarat Kamar Das of Cachar strongly supjiorted the establishment of 
land Mortgage Banks for tho hoiiefit of both zemindar and ryot. Tho resolution was 
ultimately rejected. 

Assam MtJNioTi’Ai, Amknd. Bill 

The Council then passed tho Assam Muiiiciiial (Amendment) Bill of 1034,_ brought 
by Mr. Echini Kumar Choudlmri/, and as amended by the Select Committee. It 
would come into force on January 1 next. Tho Bill sought to control amusements 
within the mumoi[ial aroas in the province. The main provision was that no plac* 
within municipal limits shall be iisod for cinomatographio performances, oirenses or 
variety shows for the purposu of regular gain without the previous permission of 
the Board “and in accordance w'ith such conditions and on such terms as tho Board 
may see fit to impose,” 

Gtiier Non-Oi'ficiai. Biles 

The Council also passed the Assam Mohammfdan Marriages and Divorces 
Eegistratinn Dill, 1938, brought by Maiilavi Abdul Khaligue Chowdhury. 

Assam Criminal Law Amend, Bill 

17ll>. SEPTEMBER The Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 1935 was passed 
in the Council to-ilay. The Hon. Rai Bahadur Bromode Chandra Datta, Judicial 
Member, explained the necessity of the Bill. 

Mr. Oopendra Dal Das’s aniundinont, seeking cirenlation of the Bill in order to 
elicit public opinion before January 1 next, was lost as well as the amendment by 
Maulvi Abdul Khaligue C'houdhury, seeking to reduce tbo term of imprisonment to 
one year from three years. 

Tho main provisioiis of the Bill were stated to bo as follows 

“After Section 30 of the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act 1934 _ tho following 
section shall be inserted ;—‘31—Whoever knowingly has in bis possession any news¬ 
paper, book or other docnmeiit, (a) the importation of which has been prohibited under 
the Sea Customs Act, 1878, or (b) copies whereof have been declared to bo forfeited to 
His Majesty under any Law for the time being in force shall be punishable with 
imprisonment which liiay extend to throe years or wilh fine or with both.’ 

“32—whoever has in his possession any newspaper, hook or other document which 
contains any words, signs or visible representations which (a) incite to or encourage, 
or tend to incite to or to encourage, tho commission of any offence of murder, robbery 
dacoity or criminal intimidation, or any oftonee punishable under the Iddian Arms 
Act, 1878, the Explosive Substances Act, 1908, or under Sections 121, 121A, 122, 124, 
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326, 329, 3:J2, 386, 399, 400, 402, 425. 436, 440 or 457, of the Indian Penal Code, or 
(b) directly express approval or admiration of any suoh offence in a manner likely to 
encourage the oommission of the offence, shall—unless ho proves that he had sm;h 
newspaper, book or document in his possession (1) in circumstances indicating that he 
did not intend that it could be used for the purpose of disseminating any dootrino 
tending to further or encourage the terrorist movement, or (II) for tho purposes of 
horn fide research or study not connected with the terrorist movement—be punishablo 
with the imprisonment which may extend to three years, or with fine or with both.’ 

Pirmaxent Cadre for Pumnc IIkaltii Dept. 

The Council then passed tho motion moved by the Hon. Rai Bahadur Kanak 
Lai Barua, Minister lor Looal-Self-Governmont, recommending the creation of a 
permanent cadre for the Public Health Department in Assam, consisting of six- 
assistant surgeons, 82 sub-assistant surgeons, 30 disinfectant carriers, 74 peons and 
10 clerks, in placo of the present corresponding number of temporary posts, and for 
tho permanent retention of tho ten temporary sub-inspectors of vaccination. Tho 
schemes, which involved an estimated increase in tho ultimate annual cost of Ks. 
47,000, irrespective of pensionary charges, would take effect from January 1 next. 

Other 1?ilt,s Passer 

The Council also passed tho Ansam Municipal Amendment Bill, 1935, the Assam 
Local Seif-Oovernme.nl Amendment Bill 1935, and tho Bengal, Agra and Assam 
Civil Courts {Assam Auiendmcnl) Bill, 1935. In connexion with tho last named Bill, 
Rai Bahadur Nilamhar Datta objected to the giving of larger powers to munsiffs, as 
contemplated in the Bill, but his objeotion was overruled. 

Assam Delimitation Committee’s Rei'ort 

ISth. SEPTEMBER ;—The Hon, Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Datta, Judicial 
Member, in introducing the .Government’s delimitation of constituencies Proposals, 
assured the House that the debate would be forwarded to the Delimitation Committee 
for their oonsideration. 

Maulvi Abdul Khalique. Chaudhury moved an amendment, suggesting the forma¬ 
tion of one plural-member constituency for the three Moslem seats allotted to the 
Upper House for the Sylhet district, less Karimganj, 

Khan Sahib Maulavi Mahamad Ali of Karimganj and Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
Mashraff of Nortii Sylhot opjiosed the amendment, tlio latter suggesting that the three 
scats should be distributed as follows ; to North Sylhet one ; to Sonamgani plus the 
Nabiganj and Ajmiriganj thanas of the Hahiganj subdivision one ; and to South Sylhet 
and the rest of Habiganj one. Tho amendment was not pressed for acceptance. 

In moving an amendment, Mr. Sailcia said that, contrary to the expectation of the 
people, both the Assam Franchise Committee and tho Government had mado separate 
electorates instead of joint electorates for the European and Indian planters as well as 
commerce men. He argued that it might be said that Indian planters were fewer than 
the European planters, and as such the two Indian planter members would be nomi¬ 
nees of tne Europeans, but this did not apply to tho Commerce and Industry consti¬ 
tuency wliere th(! Indian voters would outnumber the Europeans. The European mem¬ 
ber for the Commerce constituency would, therefore, be the one whom Indians prefei’- 
red in tho event of two Europeans contesting the seat. Tho separate electorate principle, 
he said, should not be extended to non-eommunal constituencies like Planting, Com¬ 
merce, Industry and Landlords. 

The amendment was subsequently withdrawn. 

Rhan Bahadur Keramat AH’s amendment, claiming 13 seats for Assam Valley 
Moslems in the Assam Legislative Assembly was carried hy 22 to 20 votes. 

Rai Bahadur Nilanibar Datta wanted an extra non-Mohammodan seat for Dibni- 
garh. Khan Sahib Maulavi Mizahar Hahman .said that the Moslems should be given 14 
seats in the Assam Vulley. 

Mfiutef Munnawar AU pressed for the restoration of the one general unreserved 
seat in Sunaraganj which was to ho taken away for Sadar Sylhet, Khan Bahadur 
Nuniddin Ahmed and Mr. Hohini Kumar Chaudhury supported tills amendment. 

Mr. Mullan, Reforms Offioor, in his maiden speech thanked tho As.sam 
Franchise Committee for the help they had given in preparing the Government 
proposals which, ho said, wore still proposals and would ho examined care¬ 
fully by the Delimitation Committee. This committee would be presided over 
by Sir Laurie Hammond, an e.x-Governor of Assam, who knew all about the 
province and who was an expert on election and franchise matters. The speaker 
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assured the House that the qaustioa of an additional Moslem seat for the Assam 
Valley and an additional seat for Sunamganj would bo oarofully examined. Ha 
further said that every single valid objection raised would be brought to tha 
notice of the Delimitation Committee, wliioh would visit Assam on October 25 
next. These projiosals, after they had been reported on by the Delimitation 
Committee, would be issued as Orders-in Gounoif, according to the Government 
of India Act. 


H, E. The Governor’s Speech 

In proroguing the Council His Excelloucy the Governor, Sir Abraham Laine 
narrated the changes which Assam had undergone before it attained its present position 
of a Governor’s province, and tho substantial strides that it had made. “In the 
matter of general internal development, despite tho retarding effect of grievous local 
calamities, and in the held of ooiustruotive legislation as well, tho province has no 
reason to be ashamed of its record.” lie was glad that he had been called upon, as 
Acting Governor, to give his assent to such an important measure as the Assam 
Tenancy Act of 1935. 

Referring to the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Hill, 1935, which the Council 
had passed yesterday. Sir Abraham observed that some of the members had dubbed 
this measure as “a piece of repressive legislation.” Ho pointed out that the develop¬ 
ment of nation-budding departments postulated condition of collective peace and of 
individual security, both of life and property, throughout the borders of the province ; 
and it was only when necessity arose that recourse to a measure of precaution like 
this would be nad. His Excelloucy referred with appreciation to the assistance which 
level-headed public men of tho proviuoo “had given to the anti-terrorist propaganda 
work started in many areas in Assam, thereby showing that Assam, at any rate, 
was determined to prevent the spread within its territories of the cankerous growth of 
terrorism and its less obvious but none the less insidious allieg.” He observed tbal 
if the province, with its present exiguous resources, could make substantial progress 
in all directions ho did not see wliy, with tho enlarged opportunities that the new 
Constitution would offer, it should not go forward and prosper. 

His Excelienoy compared Assam with Belgium, the population of which, he said, 
was oomjiosed of heterogenous elements like that of Assam, but which, without losing 
its individuality, had welded itself into a more or less organic wliole in a common 
allegiance to their Crown. He had, he said, firm belief in Assam’s bright future if only 
its people remained substantially united in desiring and doing their beat to retain theii 
provinces as a .scpai'ato and effective unit In, the propo.sed Federation. Assam had in 
the past been remarkably successful in absorbing and assimilating into a more or less 
co-herent whole within its spacious boulers tho numerous tribes and peoples which 
constitute its compo.site population. His Excellency .saw uo’ reason why tho process oi 
gradual assimilation and cousolidatiou should not go on, and quoted the instances oi 
the United Kingdom and tho United States of America. 

lie had, he said, referred to this subject bocaase in recent years he had noticed 
regrettable signs of fissiparous tendencies creeping into Assam politics. Assam had 
hitherto been very much freer tiian most provinces from internal dissensions which 
arose out of communal divisions. Ho im|)lored the people of Assam not to be led 
away by internal jealousies and recriminations, based on short-sighted considerations 
of a purely parochial character, and advised thorn to devote themselves to the promo¬ 
tion of the future well-being of tlio province as a whole without wasting their time 
and energies in setting up one Valley against the other, or one purely local or sectional 
interest against another. 

Referring to tho impending coustitiitional changes, His E.xollenoy said that owing ta 
the multiplicity of tha issues involved, tho shortness of time and other circumstanooa 
beyond their control, it liad not been possible for the Assam Government to consult 
tho local legislature in respect of every matter on which their advice was sought. Ha 
assured tlie Council, however, that in tendering any advice or in making any recom- 
raond,ation the Govenimeut had been inspired by tlio desire to safeguard to the best 
of their ability the best and porrnaiiont terrorists of the province as a whole and its 
inliabitants. His Excellency in conclusion jiaid tribute to the work of Mr. Roffey, a wisa 
counsellor and a staunch friend. 

The House was then prorogued by order of tho Governor. 
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Montoon Seuion—Ranchi—26th* August to 6th. Sept. 193S 


Indian Forest Amend. Bill 


Tho mcnsoon session of the Behar & Orissa Legislative Council commenced at Ranchi 
on the 20tJj, Augutt 1935. After gnestion hours tho Indian Forest Amendment Bill 
introduced by tho Hon’hle Mr. Huhbaek was taken up. His motion was that this bill bo 
referred to a select committee. In course of his short speech he said that the Forest 
Department, though now administered by the reserve side of the Government, in 18 
months’ time will pass into the hand.s of the Minister responsible to the legislature. 
He ^so referred to tlie increase in the number of forest cases of theft. The bill was 
to check theft in forests by forbidding entrance into them. 

Pandit Qodavaris Miara opposed the motion. 

There being no other speaker besides tho mover and Pandit Misra who opposed 
the motion, the debate did not take a long time and terminated in tho Mpointment of 
a select committee consisting of seven non-official members and three omcials. 

Supplementary Demands 


The next item on the agenda was the supplomontary demands. There were 
altogether 31 demands involving expondituro of over Rs 15 lakhs. By a demand for 
grant which evoked considerable opposition Government asked for a supplementary 
grant to finance a now scheme of administration of justice according to which they 
were going to reduce the number ot_ subordinate judges acting as District and Session* 
Judges and to appoint 1.0.8. men in their places on the ground that the former 
oannot efficiently discharge their duties. To this scheme tho approval of the Secre¬ 
tary of State and the Government of India had been obtained. 

Mr. Saehhidananda Sinha contended that by way of a resolution the approval 
of the oouncil should have boon taken first. lie was followed by other speakers, 
namely, Mr, Hafiz, Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath, Babu Earmadeo Singh and 
Moulvi Q-ani, Mr. Young and Babu Bit/tula Charan Singh. 

Tho Hon’ble Finanea Member indicating the position of the Government said that 
they had to take the approval of the Secretary of State or tho Government of India 
before finally deciding upon tho raeasuie to bo taken. Tho Council then adjourned. 

Rural Development in Behab 


27th. AUGUST Two amendments wore moved to the motion of the Finance 
Member regarding the scheme of expenditure of tho Government of India grant of 
Hs. twelve and a half lakhs for rural development. One was by Rai Bahadur 
Shyamnandan Sahay, who suggested tho appointment of a committee of officials and 
non-officials to prepare a scheme of expenditure. 

The other amendment was by Mr. S. K. P. Sinha, who emphasised that in 
addition to proposing to spend the money on communication and water supply, tho 
Government shouM spend something to utilise cowdung as manure instead of as fuel. 
He said that if coal was used as fuel, cowdung oould be saved to bo used as manure, 
and one ton of cowdung saved would ultimately help to produce 54 tons of food 
materials. 

The next speaker was Rai Bahadur Satish Sinha, after whom Pandit Ooavaris 
Misra, in criticising the Government scheme, observed that while Government 
officers allowed silted tanks to bo leased ont for cultivation, and Government policy 
with regard to flood led to roads being washed away, it was surprising that the 
Government thought of spending this small amount, namely, 2 pice per head of th» 
popnlatioHj on tho development of oomraiinication and water supply. 

He incidentally referred to an order of a Sub-Divisional Officer calling upon 
Babu Jagannath Das, M.L.C., to assist him in preparing a scheme of rural uplift, 

3 that if he did not see him at the appointed time on an appointed date he 
be held panishable for hi* abience. 
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28th. AUGUST :—The debate on tho Finance Member’s motion regarding rural dove- 
lojiment was resumed to-day. Ho spoko for tliroe quartor.s of an hour and touched tho 
points raised by several members who had opposed the motion. 

The amendment of Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Hahay being put to vote, was 
defeated by 38 to 48 votes. The amendment of Mr. S. K. F. Sinha was lost without 
a division. 

Bmut k OmssA Cess Bill 

The Hon'hle Mr. Hubbaeh then iritroducod tho B. & 0. Cess Bill. Its reference to 
Select Committee was opposed by Babu Manindranath Mukherjee, who moved that it 
be circulated. The motion for oiroulation was supported by Mr. Patterson^ member 
from Indian Mining Association. 

The plea of the Ooverumont for the Bill was that the rovenna of District Boards of 
Manbhum and Hazaribagh was {p-adually decreasing to about one-tenth of what it 
was ten years ago. Tliereforo special taxation on the coal mines was necessary. 

The point raised by Mr. Mukherjee was that at the present time of economic 
depression, coal mines wore not able to pay extra taxation. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Hubback, howuvor, accepted tho motion for oiroulation. 

Co-oi>EUA.TivE Society Ameno. Bill 

Tho Oo-oporative Society Atneiidmont Bill was thon taken into consideration and 
passed. 

MoNiciPiL Ambni). Bill 

The Municipal Amendment Bill, which empowers the Government Ito dissolve a 
Municipality in the event of dotorioration in raimicipal administration duo to intri¬ 
gues and factions was under discussion wiion tho House adjourned. 

Nom-okpioial Resolutions 

29th. AUGUST '.—Tho Council passed a resolution to-day—Mr. W. H. Mcyriek 
(Planters) asking the local Ooverumont to move tho Government 'of India to sanction 
the contribution of a branch Railway lino of Bengal North-Westorn Railway to be 
known as Cliakia Tratis-Gamlak-Sidliwalia Chord liuo ITojeot, which was ostiraated to 
cost Rs. 46 and half lakhs, including tlio bridge acro.ss the Gandak and which would 
cover most of tliej-fertilo paddy area of India and nel:work of sugar factories. 

30th. AUGUST Two non-oITicial resolutions for carrying out irrigation survey of 
the province and giving vocational bias to education imparted in secondary schools 
were withdrawn after disunssion in tlio Council to-day. The Government announced 
that they coutetoplared^undortaking legislation for minor irrigation works in the province 
in near future. 

2nd. SEPTEMBER ;—At to-day’s sitting of tho Council, replying to a question of 
Bahu Jamuna Karjee as to whether (a) a coiitidoiitial enquiry had boon made or was pro¬ 
posed to be made by the local Oovornraent to asoortain tho natiiro and the extent of 
the village Industries Association’s working in Bihar, the manner of its operation 
and its effect on tho masses and what was tho reason for their surveying tlio pro- 
grimrae of the activities of the said association in Bihar and whether '(b) tliore wa.s 
any proposal before Governmout to co-opurato witli tho All-India 'Villago Industries 
Association in (he matter of tho uplift of the masses. Mi'. B. FI Russell said that 
an enquiry had bueu made becau.so tlioy wished to koo]) tliomselvcs informed of the 
nature ami development of the Association’s activitio.s ; aud (b) that tha Association 
had not asked for the assistance of Govornraent. 

Babu Jamuna Knrjce moved a resolution asking Government to appoint under 
section 112(i) of the Bohar 'Tenancy Act a Special Oftioor to enquire into the 
conditions in Behar proper with a view to reducing routs, where necessary. 

Tha resolution was defoated liy 51 to 12 votes. Tho landlords and also soma 
tenants’ representatives opposod the proposal on tho ground that it would not bo 
conducive to tho interests of tenants. The Govomraont also opposed the resolntion, 
pointing out the serious legal and practical difficulties in tlio way of its acceptance. 

Non-Ofpiciivl Bill 

3rd. SEPTEMBER :—In the Ooiiucil to-day a number of non-olEcial Bills were cir¬ 
culated for elioting public opinion. 

88 
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The Musaalman Wakf Bill of Mr. Haaaan Jan for the control of Mussalman chari¬ 
table religious endowments in the provinoe was not taken up as the member did not 
move for its consideration. The Coiinoil then transacted official business, all Government 
supplementary demands being voted and the Bihar and Orissa Municipal Amendment 
Bill (an official measure) being circulated for opinion. 

Behab Delimitation Phoposals 

4th, SEPTEMBER The Council discussed to-day the Government’s Delimitation 
proposals for the new provincial legislature.s, 

Mr. Hubback, on behalf of the Government, inviting discussion on the subject, 
.stated that there was no linality about the proposals, as they were yet to be examined. 
The Delimitation Committee would shortly be visiting India. As regards cumulative 
and distributive vote systems, the speaker said that the Government supported the 
single non-transferable vote systems which had many advantages. 

Several non-official members spoke generally urging territorial claims for larger 
number of seats and criticising the Oovernmout proposal for single vote system and 
plural member constituency. The debate had not concluded when the Council 
adjourned. 

5th. SEPTEMBER An interesting issue was raised to-day over single versus plural 
vote system stating that it gave a better chance to an important rainoi’ity to express its 
views rellecting the public opinion truly, while the plural system supporters urged 
that the system was more sound and productive of communal liarmony. 

6th. SEPTEMBER —Eai Bahadur Bhyamnandan Sahay's amendment providing 
for constituencies having the right of electing more that a member, each voter must 
have as many votes as the number of members to be elected provided only one vote 
be cast for one member was carried. 

The Counoi was thou prorogued. 


The Burma Legislative Council 

August Session—Rangoon—6th> to 14th. August 1935 

No Confidence Motions 

The Burma Legislative Council, which commenced its session at Rangoon on the 
6th. Auguiit 1935, refused to grant leave to U Ba Shioe to move his motion of no- 
coniidence in U Ba Pe, Forest Minister. Only 28 members stood up, 34 being the 
required number, 

U Ba Shwe’a second motion of no confidence in the ■Education Minister also) fell 
through, the House rofu.sing to grant leave. Only nine stood up in favour of the 
motion. 

Earlier, the House unanimously recorded its deep sense of loss at the death of Mr, 
N. N. Parakh, the doyen of the Council, on a condolence motion moved by the Finance 
Member. 

Demolition of Hindu Temple 

Mr, Ganga Singh’s adjournment motion to criticise the Government’s action in demo¬ 
lishing a Hindu Kali temple on Voylo Ro.rd and thereby wounding the feelings of the 
Hindu community lapsed owing to want of quorum after the House had discussed it 
for an hour. 

Earlier, the Finance Mombur pointed out that the motion was not in order but the 
President overruling the former’s objection fixed 4 o’clock for discussion. 

Inuo-TJuiima Tbibunal Repokt 

13th. & 14th, AUGUST The two-days’ debate on the report of the Indo-Burma 
Financial Tribunal which began on tho 13th. concluded on the 14th., the House 
carrying seven resolutions and rejecting one. 
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The Finance Member^ at tha outset, annouiicod oa the 13th. that the Government would 
not vote on the motion put bul'oro tlio llouso nor would they spoak, except to correct 
any misapprehonsion in tliu coiirs»-“f tho dohato, tire prouaediiif's of which would bo 
communicated to the Secretary of Stato for India for information. 

Seven resohitions woru moved of whicli U Maung Gyi^ ( Dr. Ba Maw’s Party ) 
moved three, one of wliioli recommended fixing 5 jier cent ratio for Burma’s contri¬ 
bution in respoot of liabilitie.s to India, instead of seven and a half per cent. Another 
siiggestod 9Ci years for rojiayment instead of 45 ytoars and thedhird roaolution urged 
that all financial liabilities found duo by Burma to India on financial settlement between 
the Governmonfs of India and Burma should bo met by the Government of Great 
Britain as a token of goodwill. 

U Minon ( people’s party ) moving a fourth resolution demanded that besides the 
5 per cent ratio, duo deductions should bo made in favour of Burma for tho dis¬ 
advantages ro.suh;ing from her past association with India. 

U Sonyiim ( 1‘oojilo’s i’arty ) proiioscd that tho application (?) Committee should 
consist of five members, iiicliuling two non-oflicials, ono from Burma and the other 
from India. 

U Kya Oain ( Poojilo's Party 1 wanted that Burma should not be considered as 
owing India anvtliing on account (it Burma liailways. 

17 Saw ( People's Party ), moving the last resolution, recommended that Burma 
should not be held rcsponsiblo for aiiy )niblic debts contracted before Burma became 
nart of India or for cost of the I!ui-racso war or for cost of any wars outside 
India 

• A largo niimlicr of members of alt parties supported tho resolutions. 

When tiio debate was resiimod on the-llth. siiortly;after twelve o’clock, all members 
of Dr. Ba Maw's Party, lud by Ih Tlii, Whip of the Party, walked Out protesting against 
the action of tlie Leader of tho llouso for not giving his consent to U Maung Gyi 
( Dr. Ba Maw’s Party ) to move liis motion, rejecting the Tribunal’s report in toto. 

U Maung Maung Gyi (Dr, Ba Maw’s party), while walking out, said that he with¬ 
drew his three motimis moved on the I3tli. as’they were done without the consent of 
the Party, but he did not ask jierraission of the President for withdrawal before 
leaving the Cluimbor. 

On the 13th, the President disallowed the motion for rejection of the Tribunal 
Report on a point of order raisist by the l^eador of tho House that when the mover 
was called to make his motion, ho was not in his seat. Therefore, at a later stage, 
he was debarred from moving it. 

U Ba Than (People’s .Party) movod another resolution fixing the period for 
repayment at 60 years, the lirst instalment being payable five years after separation. 

All Burmese Parties condemned the report as not being^ fair to Burma in its 
reooraraendatioiis, wliile Mr, J. Tait said that the Euronean commercial community 
recognised the award and accepted it as the best possible solution of a problem that 
bristled with difficulties. 

Among tho resolutions passed, five by U Ba, Than, Min Oh, U So Nyun, U Kya 
Gaing and D Saw were carried without a division. 

V Mauny Maung Gyi's resnintioii demanding ninety years for tho repayment of 
liabilities was lost without a division, wliilo another rosolution of his fixing five per 
cent ratio was carried without a dissentient. His third resolution recommending 
that the (Jovoinmcnt of Britain should hear all of Burma’s financial liabilities to 
India was carried by 20 votes to 0, the Enroiioan bloc voting against. 

Indians, excepting Mr. Oanga Singh., did not participato cither in the debate or in 
the voting. 

Earlier, when the President askod for tho sonso of tho House about IJ Maung 
Maung Gyi’s three resolutions, it refused to grunt leave for withdrawal. Gonsequentljr 
they were put to vote. The Council was thon prorogued. 



The N. W. Frontier Legislative Council 

Protest AOiiNST Elimination of Gubmukhi & Hindi 

The N. W. Frontier LegislatiFo Council opened its session at Poshwar on the 4tli. 
November 1935. All members of tho minority party were absent. The PresideMt read 
out a lengthy communication explaining the reasons of their absence which stated 

“As W 0 all Hindu and Sikh elected members of tho Legislative Council have de¬ 
cided to absent ourselves from the present session of tho House we consider it our 
duty to explain the circustances that have led to our this decision. 

“The recent circular of the Government Transferred Department about eliminating 
Hindi and Gnrmukhi from media of instruction in schools in the province has caused 
consternation amongst the Hindus and tho Sikhs throughout tho province. Wo have 
boon deluged with anxious enquiries and tho fooling on tho subject of our communi¬ 
ties is so strong that we, who represent^ them in the Legislative Council, cannot in 
common fairness or according to tlio parliamentary practice ignore it. We feel that 
this circular constitutes a gravo menace and direct challenge to our religion and 
culture. The novel principle, which tlie circular seeks to introduce into our educa¬ 
tional system, exists in no other province in India. The arguments advanced for a 
violent change in the policy stated in tho memorandum convoying the instructions of 
the Government to the Director of Public Instruction and the inspectress of girls’ 
schools are in onr opinion, most untenable and unconvincing. The only effective 
constitutional method open to us, under the iiresent circumstances of rocording our 
protest and convoying our strong feeling on the subject, is to absent ourselves from 
tills session. We realise the utter helplessness of our position, but it is permissible 
to hope that our action may lead to a searching of tlie heart on tho part of all-right 
thinking parsons as to the examination of the question. Lest interested parties may 
misinterpret our action we would like to make clear that we have the greatest respect 
for the chair and our abstention implies no discourtesy to it or the House. We have 
always co-operated with tho Oovornment and the majority for the betterment and 
development of this province, whoro wo liavo all tliat is dear to us and would always 
do so should our co-operation 1)6 really appreciated. But wo have been injured on 
tiie most vital point, viz., our religion and culture wliicb is dearer to us than anything 
else and which the Government are solemnly pledged to protect. It will constitute 
an intellectual oppression of the worst kind to enforce us to transcribe our scriptures 
into Urdu for tho benefit of our womenfolk whose education is sought to be directed 
by us on the present lines wliioli omsure both a study of their religious books and an 
enlightenment of their mind witli knowledge of tilings in general. Wo do not at all 
aim to train our girls for professional careers and wo attach a great importance to 
tho tliorough study of our religious books wbioli aro in Hindi and Gurmukhi. The 
Government circular ignores all this. Wo shall thank yon to please read this 
explanation to the House.’ 

This evoked a discussion, tho Minister, Sir Abdul Qayum^ asking if this ‘boycott’ 
was a constitutional method of representation but the president deferred consideration 
of the constitutional aspect. 

Tho Home Member, Sir Oeorije Oanningham next introduced the Punjab Land 
Revenue Frontier Province Amendment Bill and Molor Vehicles Taxation Bill which 
the Council agreed to take into consideration on or after Nov. 13. The non-official motion 
to circulate the Motor Taxation Bill for public opinion was defeated by 15 to 11 votes. 

Sir Abdul Qayum., Minister, iutrodueod the Bazara Forest Bill which will be 
circulated for public opinion by Feb. 15 on non-official motion. 

6tb. NOVEMBER :—The Council passed two non-official Bills—tho Village Councils 
and Muslim Personal Law Shariat Application Bills and circulated for public opinion 
tho Anti-prostitution Bill and Petty Zamindars’ Relief Bill introduced by Nawabzada 
Allahanawaz. 

A non-official amendment depriving proposed Village Councils of judicial functions 
was defeated by 17 against 11 votes. Bills passed to-day had been boforo the Council 
for the past two years and aroused acute controversies. 

During interpellations, the Home Member said that the local Government was 
corresponding with the Government of India on the subject of subvention, but did 
not disclose the nature of tho corrospondonoo. 
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The Indian National Congress 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 
Wardha—29th. July to lot- August 1935 


The Working Committee met at Wardha from July 29 to August 1, 1935. Baba 
Eajendra Prasad prosidod. The following members wore present:— 

Sri Vallabhbhai Patel, Smt, Saroiini Naidu, Sri Jamnalal Bajaj, Sri Pattabhi Sitar^- 
ayya, Sri Gangadliar Kao Doshpande, Sri K, F. Nariman. Sri Purshottamdas Tandon, 
Sri Sardul Singh Caveeshar, Sri Suroiidra Mohan Moitra, Sri Syed Mahmud, Sri 
Jairamdas Daulatram, Sri J. B. Kripalani. , „ . o, 

Sri Bhulabhai J. Desai, Sri Govind Ballabh Pant, Sri S. Satyamurti and Sri Shankar 
Kao Deo attended the meeting by invitation. 

The minutes of tho last meeting hold ut Jubbuljioro on April 23, 24 and 25, 1935 
were confirmed. 


1—Confirmation of Office Secretary 

The Committee confirmed the appointment of Syt. Krishna Das as Office Secretary 
of the A. I. U. 0. 

11—Bank account of A. I. C. C. 

Resolved that the account of A. I. C. C. at Allahabad be opened with the Panjab 
National Bank in tho name of the Indian National Congress and that this account be 
operated upon by the President Baba Kajoudara Prasod and the working General 
Secretary, Acharya J. B. Kripiilani, jointly and severally. 

Ill—Statement* of Account* 

Tho Statement of office accounts from April, 1935 to June, 1935 was placed before 
the meeting and passed. 

IV—Account* of 1932—34 

The Committee also passed tho audited aooouns of the A. I. 0. C. from 1st January, 
1932 to 31 March, 1934. 

A statement of accounts by the Secretary of the Swaraj Bhawan Board of Manage¬ 
ment from September 1934 to July 1935 was placed before the committee. 

V—Claim of the Gujrat P. C. C. 


The Committee passed the following resolution:— 

Having considered the ciicumstancos and the correspondence with different parties 
and conversations between tlie Fresident and the parties concerned,—resolved that Rs» 
6,000 advanced by the Gujarat P. C. C. as loan to tho A. I. C. C. be repaid. 


VI—Due* from Tamil Nad P. C. C. 

Having considerod the correspondence regarding dues from Tamil Nad P. 0. C. 
amounting to Es. 3,325-4-10, resolved that in view of the fact that the Tamil Nad 
P. C. C. mav feel handicapped, if called upon to pay tho entire amount in one lump 
sum, the Working Commitee will he propai'cd to consider payment in nnnnal instal¬ 
ments of Rs. 300, the first instalment to bo paid latest in the DBcembor, 1935. 


Vll—Provincial Subicription* 


Considered the telegrams received from Bombay, Utkal, and other P. C. Cs regard¬ 
ing extension of date for payment of provincial subscriptions,— 

Resolved that tho date be extended to 16th Augiist, 1936 and the Committees in 
default be asked to make payment by that date failing which they will be liable to b« 
disqualified from representation in the next meeting of the A. I. C. O. in accordanc* 
with the resolution passed at the Jubbulpore meeting of the Working Committee. 


VIII—Detenu*’ Famile* Relief Fund 


Resolved that 8yt. Surendra Mohan Moitra bo authorised to m^e enquiries and 
recommendations in consultation with any other person or persons he considers neoes- 
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sary regarding aid to be given to families of detenus in Bengal. The Secretary of the 
A. I, 0. C. is authorised to make payments in accordance with such recommenda¬ 
tions from the fund collected for the purpose. 

IX—Change of Headquarter* 

Read the application of the Berar P. C. C. for the change of its headquarters from 
Amraoti to Akela,— 

Resolved that the proposed change be sanctioned. 

X~Central Calcutta Congre>« Committee Diapute 

Considered the representation of tho Bengal P. C. C. regarding Central Calcutta 
Congress Committe,— 

Resolved that in view of the fact that Syt. M. 8. Anoy was given comprehensive 
powers by the Workiug Committee at its sitting held on July 28 and 29, 1934 to take 
whatever action was necessary for sotting up without delay the Congress organisation in 
Bengal, and further in view of tliu fact that tho Central Calcutta Congress Committee 
set np under his decision has been functioning since September, 1934, the Working 
Committee sees no reason to disturb the existing arrangements. 

Tho Working Committee furtlior resolves that tho action taken by tlio Re-orga- 
nisation Sub-Committee of the Bengal P. C. C. calling upon tho Central Calcutta 

Congress Committee to deposit all application form, tlio' receipts and membership fees 

is set aside and tho Committee set up under Syt. Anoy’s award shall continue to 

function till a fresh election takes place under tJie constitution. 

The Working Committee regrets to' note that the Reorganisation _ Sub-Committee 
should have taken upon it,self tho responsibility of practically setting aside, the decision 
of Syt. Aney and taking ad interim action. 

XI—Later Proeeedingi 

The Working Committee hoard Syt, Narendra Nath Sen on Central Calcutta Con¬ 
gress Committee dispute at great length but saw no reason to revise its previous 
deoision on the subject. 

XII—Enrolment of Member* in Bengal 

With regard to the complaint of Shri S. N. Roy regarding enrolment of members 
in Bengal, the Committee records the agreement arrived at between Shri S. N. Roy 
and Syt, Sureiidra Mohan Moitra on behalf of tho B. P. C. C. that the quota of 
membership fees should be remitted to the districts concerned along with the iist of 
members within a fortnight. 

XIII—Con«titution of Mahako*hal P. C. C. 

Bead ^t. K. F. Nariman’s report about the validity of the meeting of the Mahak- 
oshal P. C. C. for the adoption of the Provincial constitution. This Committee agrees 
with his finding that the meeting in which the constitution was passed was not a valid 
meeting and calls upon the President of the Maliakoshal Congress Committee to convene a 
regular meeting for considering and adopting tlie provincial constitution and submit the 
same to the Working Committee after it has boon duly passed by the P. C. C. 

XIV—Jubbulpore Town Congre** Committee Ditpute 

Considered the report of Syt, K. F. Nariman on tho Jiibbulpoi'O T. 0. C, dispute. 

Agreeing with tho findings of Byt. K. F. Nariman, resolved that tho objections to 
the election of tiie Jubbulpore Town Congre.ss Committeo are invalid, and therefore 
the election stands, and the present Committee shall continue to function. 

XV—Khandwa Diitrict Congre** Committee Di*pute 

Considered the report oE Syt, K. F. Nariman on the Khandwa District Congress 
Committee election dispute,— 

Resolved that agreeing with his findings tho election of the Khandwa D. C. C. is 
upheld and the existing D. C. O. of Khandwa shall continue to function. 

XVI—Guntur Congre** Committee Diipute 

Read the report of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya together with the terms of settle¬ 
ment signed by Syt. Konda Venkatapayya and Syt. N. V. L. Narasimha Ran and a 
letter from Syt. S. Sivaswamy withdrawing the complaint,— 

Resolved that these be recorded. 
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XVII—Congreas Organiaation In Madraa City 

Heard the representatives of Tamil Nad and Andhra P. C. Cs. on the controversy 
over Congress organisation in Madras city,— 

Resolved that the question bo referred to tho Committees concerned to enable 
them to arrive at an amicable Bettlemeut. 

XVni—Berar P. C. C. 

Considered the resolution of the Berar Provincial Congress Oonferonoe forwarded 
by the Berar P, C. C. recommending the formation of a Joint Committee of the threo 
Provincial Congress Committees of Berar, Nagpur and Mahakoshal for the purpose of 
running coumhl elections,— 

Resolved that the samo he sent to the Congress Parliamentary Board for 
consideration, 

XIX—Peatant’* Sub-Committee 

Resolved that a snb-comraittoe consisting of Syt. Rajondra Prasa^ Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Syt. Piushottamdas Tamlon with Syt. Pnrshottamdas Tandon as 
convener be appointed to Imep in touch with the problems affecting tho peasantry of 
the country and from time to tirno to report to and advise tho Working Committee 
thereon, 

XX—Labour Sub-Committee* 

Resolved that a siib-committoo consisting of Syt, Jairaradas Daulatram, Syt. 
K. F. Nariman and Syt. Shankorlal Banker bo appointed with Syt. Jairamdas Daulatram 
as convener to keep in touch with proliioms affecting industrial labour and from time 
to time to report to and advise tho Working Committee thereon. 

XXI—Quetta Earthquake 

The Working Committee records its sense of deep sorrow at the loss sustained in 
men and money by thousands of people during tho recent earthquake in Quetta and 
other parts of Baluchistan and tenders its coadolencos and sympathy to the bereaved 
and the sufferers. 

The Working Committee endorses tho action taken by the President in forming a 
Central Reliof Committee for collecting funds and administering relief. The Committee 
Blanks all those who reudared valuable aid tlirougii personal care to thousands of the 
injured and distressed under very difliciilt circumstances and acknowlodge.s the 
response of the public to appeals for funds. 

The Working Coramiltoo white rocoguizing tho efforts made by tho authorities at 
Quetta to meet tho situation with tho fosonreos at tlioir disposal, is of opinion based 
on the published atateraimts of eye-witiiessos official and nou-offioial that many parson.s 
under the debri.s could have been rescued if tho digging operations had been under¬ 
taken on an adiiquatri scale and not sMpped after two days and if the offered help 
from the public had not been rejected. 

Tho Working Coraraitteo i.s of opinion that tho Oovernmont should appoint a oom- 
mis.sion composed of officials and non-ofliciuls to enquire into the allegation made by 
tho pnblio and, in some respects, supported by published statements of officials ; wi*', 

1. that the statement made on behalf of tho government when assistance wa.s 
offei'ed, that they had ample resources to dual with’ the situation in Quetta does not 
appear to be borne out by facts ; 

2. that they unjustifiably tiirnod away such proffoired assistance j 

3. that they ought to have reoniitud availablo as.sistance from neighbouring areas 
to cope properly with tho emergency ; 

4. that whilst every European resident of the affected area was accounted for 
no adequate attempt was made m rospect of tho Indian residents and there was similar 
discrimination botwoou Indians and Europeans in the matter of rescue, reliefi and 
salvage. . 


*[ Note Shri Shankorlal G. Banker having intimated his inability to bo a member of 
the Committee due to his pro-oconpations, Achaiya .1. B. ICripalaiii was appointed 
bp tho President to .act in his place. The Labour 8uh-Committaa at its meeting held 
in Bombay on August 6, 1936 appointed Shri J. B. Krip^ani as it oopvener. ] 
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XXII—Congrett Jubilee 

Resolvod that the fifteenth annivesary of tho Congress be observed in a fitting man¬ 
ner on the day the Congress mot for the first time in 1895 and for this purpose the 
Working Committee appoints the following persons to constitute a sub-oommittee for 
drawing up the' programme for the occasion ;— 

Syt. Rajeudra Prosad, Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Syt. Govind 
Ballaoh Pant, Syt. Jairamdas Daulatram, and Acharya J. B. Kripalani. 

XXIII—Hiitory of the CongreM 

The Committee thanks Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya for the offer of the manuscripts 
of the History of the Congress written by him and requests the President to go 
through it and authorises him to finally decide about its publication as a memorial 
volume of the fiftieth anniversary of the Congress. 

XXIV—Officet under the New Conititution 

Having read the resolution of several Congress Committees relating to tho aooep- 
tance or non-acceptance of office under the new constitution, this Committee is of 
opinion that any decision on tho question would be premature at this stage and should 
be left over for the next session of tho Congress. It declares that any expression of 
opinion on the question by individual Congressmen does not represent the view of the 
Congress. 

XXV—Indian State* 

Although the policy of the Congress regarding the States in India lias been defined 
in its resolutions, a persistent effort is being made by or on behalf of the people of 
the States to get a fuller deolaratiou of tho Congress policy. The Working Committee 
therefore issues the following statement concerning the policy of the Congress with 
regard to the Princes and the people of the States. 

The Indian National Congress recognises that the people in the Indian 

States have an inherent right to Swaraj no less than the people of 
British India. It has accordingly doclarod itself in favour of establisnment of 

representative responsible government in the States and has in that behalf not 
only appealed to the Princes to establish such responsible government in their 
States and to guarantee fundamental rights of citizenship, like feedom of person, 
speech, association and the Press to their neople, hut has also pledged to the 
States people its sympathy and support in their legitimate and peaceful struggle 
for the attainment of full responsible government. By that declaration and by 
that pledge the Congress stands. Tho Congress feels that even in their own 
interests the Princes will be well advised to establish at the earliest possible moment 
full responsible governmout within their States carrying a guarantee of full 
rights of citizenship to their people. 

It should be understood however that the res|)oasibiiity and the burden of carrying 

on that struggle within the States must nooes-sarily fall on the States people them¬ 

selves. The Congress can exercise moral and friendly influence upon the States 
and this it is hound to do wherever possible. The Congress has no other power 
under existing circumstanoos although tho people of India whether under the 
Eritish, the Princes or any other power are geographically and historically ono 
and indivisible. In the heat of controversy tho limitation of the Congress in often 
forMtten. Indeed any other policy will defeat the common purpose. 

With regard to the impending constitutional change it has been suggested that 
the Congress should insist upon certain amondmonts of that portion of the govern¬ 
ment or India Biil which deals with the relation of the Indian States to the 
Indian Federation. The Congress has more then once categorically rejected the 
entire scheme of constitutional reforms on the broad grounds of its not being an 
expression of the will of tho people of India and has insisted on a constitution to 
be framed by a Constituent Assembly. It may not now ask for an amendment of 
the scheme in any particular part. To do so would amount to a reversal to the 
Congress policy. 

same tiine it is hardly necessary to assure the people of the States 
that the Congress will never bo guilty of sacrificing their interests in order to 
buy the support of the Princes. From its inception the Congress has stood unequi- 
vocally for the rights of the masses of India as against any vested rights in ooniliot 
yyjth their true interests. 
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XXVI-Provident Fund Rula« for A. I. C. C. Staff 

With a view to having a provident land for the employees in the 
offloe of tho All India Congress Committee, the Working Committeo adopts tha 
following rules 

1. Every full time omployoo shall contribute one anna ?in the rupee of his 
salary to a provident fund of which an account will be opened in some bank. 
The deduction of tliis amount shall be made at the time tho monthly salary bill 
is prepared. 

2. Tho A. I. 0. G. sliall make contribution to tiro deposit account of 
each employed mouth by moiitlr at tho rate of ono anna in the rupee on 
tho salary. 

3. Persons omployod temi)orarily shall not como under the operation of 
this scheme. 

Each employeo shall stata in writing to whom ho desires that tho amount be 
paid in ease of ilia death. 

Tho deposits and contributions with interest thereon at tho credit of any 
employee may bo withdrawn on his coasiug to bo an ompioyoo of tho A. I. 0. 
0. subject to provisions in rulo.s 9, 10, 11 and 12 borounder. 

0. A temporary advance, nut ordinarily oxcooding throe month’s pay, may bo 
allowed to an omployoo from tlio sum at Ills credit at tlio discretion of tho Working 
General Secretary, provided tlio sura so proposed to bo advanced shall bo equal to or 
less than half the amount jmid by tho omployoo .so far towards his share of tho Fund 
Die rate of Intei'ost being 5 per cent. 

The following may be ooiisidorod as examples of legitimate occasions for such 
advances 

(a) illness of employee or any member of his family, 

fbi marriages and funerals, 

(c) any spocial educational roquiromont of employee’s childron, 

7. Advances will be recovered at tlio discretion of tho General Secretary in instal* 
ments by monthly deductions from tho salary. 

8. In the event of an omjiloyeo owing a sum of money to the A. I. G. G. the 
General Secretary will have tlio right to deduct tlii.s sum of money from the provident 
fund of tho omiiloyeo. 

9. An omployee leaving before tiro eompletioii of liis livo years of service shall bo 
ontitiod only to Ids share of eontrihutiou to tiio providont fund and interest thereon. 

10. If tlie services of an employee are tormiimted for no fault of his, he shall be 
entitled to tho whole amount of ids jirovideiit fund, and tlio elause relating to fund 
with interest thereon. 

12. In case of dismissal owing to disliouosty or fraud, ho shall not bo ontitiod to 
receive any portion of tlie provident fund. 

13. Tiro clause relating to five years service sliall not apply in tho oaso of em¬ 
ployees wlio may liave compfited tlieir live years of servieo in tho A. I. C. G. before 
tlie date of operation of tho present selieme. 

14. Tho dooisioir of tlie Working Committee of tho Congress regarding negligence, 
inefTioioney, di.shonosty or fraud involving dismissal ami in all matters of doubt and 
difforenoe ari.sing out of these rules .shall be linal. 

15. Tho Working t’ommitteo shall liavo [lower to alter, vary or amend the rules 
relating to tho I’rovKlent Fund in their absolute diserutioii. 

xxvn— Leave Rulet for A. 1. C. C. Staff 

1. Every mombor of tho stall' will get ono month’s privilogo loavo with full pay 
for ovory completed eleven months of servieo. 

2. It a member does not avail of tliis leave, tlio same can accumulata for two 
years. All sucli leave beyond two months will lapse, 

3. Members of the staff will also get 10 days casual loavo, which may not bo com¬ 
bined with tlio [ii'ivilego or sick leave. 

4. Holidays falling at eitlier end of tho loavo period will not be included in the 
leave but when they fall in the middle of the leave, they will bo so included. 

5. Members will also got fifteen days’ sick leave on half-pay in tho year, 

6. If tlio privilogo loavo is avaiioil of for reasons of liealtli, tlio fifteen days of sick 
leave on lialf-iiay may bo conibinod witli it. 

29 
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7. Any leave beyond this shall be without allowavice unless under special circums¬ 
tance to be decided upon in eaoli individual case by the Working Committee on the 
recommendation of the General Secretary. 

8 The leave mentioned in those rules will not include Sundays or other general 
holidays except when they fall witliHr the period of a leave. A list of general holidays 
will be made by the General Secrotary at the beginning of every year and will bo 
hung up in the oflioo for the information of the stall. 

9. Members can only avail themselves of leavihsjubjeot to the roqniromonts of the 
office, and will not ho entitled to demand it as of rigilt. 

10. All leave mentioned liero shall bo unless otherwise provided for granted by 
the Working General Secretary. 

XXVIII—Pune Collection! in MBbaraahtra 

In view of tlia work in Maharaslilra the President consented to forego lialf the 
quota of 25 per eent duo to the A. 1. O. C. oHico out of tlio I’rosidcnt’s Purse colloo- 
tion made m Maharashtra. 


Labour Sub-Committee 


Unity in Labour Ranks 

An important stop in the direction of unity in labour ranks lias boon taken at a 
ioint eonfoFonco of ropresentativos of the All India Trade Union Congress and National 
Trade Union Federation hold recently at Bombay by the formation of an All-India 
Labour Board consisting of equal number of rofirosontativo Labour organisations. Mr. 
Y. V. Oiri bas boon appointed President and Mr. E. 8 Euikar, General Bocretary of 
the now Board. It will bo tho task of tho Board to eont.iimo in tiro ell'orts for unity 
and to carry on day to day work for tho amolioratioii of oouditiou of tire working 
classes. 

The joint oouforonco of the two Labour oi'ganisatious jias-sed resolutions declaring 
tho present Government of India Act as more retrograde and reactionary than tho J. 
P. 0. Eeiioi't and as hoiiig oonooivod in a .sjiirit of distrust of tiro Indiau people. The 
roirrosentation given to labour, according to tiro couferoiroo, was utterly inadequate, 
and in as miroh^ as tlio Act Irekl out no [iro.spcot to tlio Iiidiair raassos'aird working 
classes of socuring an .adeijuato ami elicctivu voice and control in the legislatures and 
tire .'ulmiiristral.ioir of tho couiiti-y, it was unaocoptablo. 

Tlic eonforonco viewed with alarm tlio deplorable plight to wirich tiro industrial 
workers of India had lieuir reduced by methods of l■alionalisation and jiolicios of wago- 
cirt and rutrencJinroiit adojited by em[iloycrs. Tiro couferciico tJicrcforo recommended 
to tho .loiiit Jjaborrr Board to take steps to increase the organised strength of workers 
arrd chock the erniiloyers’ temleircies to eireot wag'ij-cuts. 

It was of opitrioir that the question of protectioir to irrdustries should bo re¬ 
opened and a detailed inquiry into the rosirlts of lootoctiou so far givoir to various indus¬ 
tries should ho held in order to fiiul out iiilr-r alia whotiror the grarrt of proteetiorr had im¬ 
proved the workers’ standard of life or created more erajiloymcirt. Tiro enquiry should also 
consider wlietlior tire uonl.inuanco of iiroteetioii should not bo made dopoudout on tlroso 
rirdustrios adojitirig a satisfactory standard of wages and utlior woikitrg conditions. 

It was also of ojiinion tliat a minimum wage-fixing logislatiou be introduced par¬ 
ticularly for sheltered industi-ios and tlroso other urdustrros whore workers’ orgauisatioir 
do rrot exist or are too weak to resist em|iloyers’ attacks err their standard of life. 
The corrteronoo ooirdemired the present roprossive (loticy of Govornmeirt particularly tiro 
use of omorgoncy jiowors and suclt other legislation against labour organisations 
and workers. Tho oonforence recomraoirdcd tiro Joint Labour Board to take effective 
stops to protect tlroso who fall victims to such repression. 

Tho conforerreo viewed witJi alarm tiic growing nnemjiloymont and urged that im¬ 
mediate stops bo tirkoir to iiiereaso employment by tiro adoption of srritablo sclromcs 
and nrged tho Government of India to iutroduoe uaemploymoirt insuranco arrd iiealtlr 
iirsurarice sclromcs and to rutroduco 40 hours wcok in all industries. 

Tho conferenco condemned tlio attitude of tiro British Labour Party towards tiro 
employment of Indian soamou in Britisir-owned steamers, 
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Congress nnd Labour Organisations 

Preiident'a Communication 

Camp Wardha 
August 1, 1935 

Boar Mr. Ruikar, 

I placed the racnioraiuUini you g.^vo mo hoforo the Working Committoo for its con¬ 
sideration and I may state sliority fho result of llio discussion. 

You will rocollocl. tliat the A.' I. C. C- recorded llie rusolution of protest at Jubbul- 
poro against tlio repressivo policy of the Goveriiineat against Congress and labour 
organisations. 

It is folt tha". it is unnciawsai'y to nl)sorvu a day of protest. Tiie Congress has not 
done so in resjioct ol tlio ban whiuli still persists ag.'iiust many of its own organisations. 
Now that a mm.bur of Coiigiessiuou are in tln^ As.seinl.ily it would bo best if you could 
oolloct all rolovnit information and place it at tlio ilisp'o.sal of tiio Congross Barliamoa- 
tary Party in the Assembly, and 1 liavu no donlit they will mako such uso of it as is 
possible in raising a protest tliure. Tbi.s is wliat has l)uuu done regarding the Con¬ 
gress orgauisatii us iituler tin; ban. 

On tho question <1 tho reiootion of I ho now constitution tho Congress has already 
passed a rosulution and will lake steps for iinideinenting it tvhon tliu tiuio como.s. _ As 
regards program no against war, i.ho mat.t.er may lie oousiilerod when occasion arises 
and the Oungrosii Coinruitteo determinos if.s own Jiue of action. 

On tho Lugishilive programino for the amelioration of tho conditions of labour, I 
liavo no doubt tho Congross Party in the Assembly will always bo prepared to con¬ 
sider ami give ihs suoport to all legislation not iucousistcut with tJio Congress view¬ 
point. 

You told me that tho Congress Party in the Assembly did not support Mr. 
.loshi’s re.solutioh regarding iineinploymeut insurance in the Assembly, I have 
made enquiries r.nd 1 uuderscand tliat Ihui-o was no •re.solution by Mr. Joshi but 
that there was an atuciulment liy liini to a resolution by the Covernmont, and 
that tho Congress I’lrty supoorled Mr. .losiii’.s amoiidmont wiiioh was carried by 
tho easting vote of rlio Ihe.sideul, tint tiiat Uie aineudod re.solution was lost by a 
snateli vote of .)3 against 51, and iu fids voting the Congress Party voted with 
Mr. Jo.slii. It has also been (.‘onveyod to me that iu all matters relating to 
labour tlio Cougiess Party lias eonsisteatly sujiiiorted tlie labour side. 

I may slate, however,' that the Congress heiug a national organisation and not 
a class oi'ganisat.ion, it is not incouceivalilo that occasions may arise when Congress 
view may not ta ly with Trade iliiiou view ami in all sueh cases the Congress 
will of course take ifs own line of .act.iou. 

The Woikiiig Coinuiittce lias appointed a suli-eommittoo of Messrs. .Tairamdas 
Daidatram, 1C. E. Nariman and iSiiaiikcrlal Banker with Mr, Jairamdas Baiila- 
t.ram as convener to keep iu touch witli |irohloms affectjng industrial labour and 
from time to time to ro|)ort and advisu tin) Working Committoo thereon. 

The Working Committee, I need iiarilly assure you, will always welcome co- 
oiieratiou from Trade lluioiis iu all matters wlicre joint action may be found possible. 

Yours .sinooroly, 

Syt. R. S. Ruikar M. A. LL. B., Rajendea ihu.sAi) 

Prc.sidcut, 

All India Trailo Union Congress, 

AValkor Roal, NACiruii City. 


PHIMARY CONGRESS MEMBERS 

(Enrolleil Till June 13, 1935 ) 

According to the tirae-tablo of the Working Conimitteo, rdth June was the la.st 
date of enrolment of Congross members entillod to |iarticipato in the elections of 
delegates of the Congress to ho iield on the I4th of .Uecembor, 1935. The following 
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figures of total enrolment have boon taken from reports received from Provincial 
Congress Committees. These figures must not bo taken as final. 



Province 

Quota of maximum 
members 

Members 

1. 

Ajmer 

22,000 

289 

2. 

Andhra 

72,000 

45,703 

3. 

Assam 

12,500 

2,307 

4. 

Bihar 

93,500 

74,271 

5. 

Bengal & Surma Valley 

1,62,000 

00,775 

C. 

Berar 

10,000 

7,066 

7. 

Bombay City 

10,500 

17,317 

8. 

Burma 

44,000 

700 

9. 

Nagpur 

8,500 

8,164 

10. 

Delhi 

11,000 

10,000 

11. 

Gujarat 

31,000 

24,065 

12. 

Karnatak 

.52,000 

22,000 

13. 

Kerala 

20,500 

14. 

Mohakoshal 

41,5a) 

35,i56 

15. 

Maharastra 

N. W. P. E. 

49,00) 

31,179 

16. 

10,500 

17. 

Punjab 

Sind 

05,500 

13,195 

18. 

11,0)0 

4,033 

19. 

Tamil Nadu 

70,500 

58,894 

20. 

United Provinces 

1,50,000 

56,023 

21. 

Utkal 

47,500 

10.00,010 

6,715 

4,78,445 


A CONGRESS DIARY 

( Jum — August, 1035 ) 

Some New Chittagong Order* 

The District Magistrate of Chittagong has prorauigatcd following orders under tho 
Bongul Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Kulos 

“All holdors of identity cards issued undin- tho Kulos shall not leave tlio district of 
Chittagong for any destination in liurma without tho written permission of the District 
Magistrate. 

"All Hindu youths botweon tho agos of 15 and 25, entering Chittagong district 
from Burma, shall report thoir arrival as follows 

“In tho case of youths arriving by soa at tho Chittagong Port to tho Superinten¬ 
dent of Police in person at his oflico within 12 hours of lauding from any vessel. 

“In the case of youths arriving overland via Co.x’.s Bazar, tho Sub Inspector of 
Police, Cox’s Bazar, in person within 24 hours of untoring thu Cox’s Bazar 
sub-division. 

“In tho case of youths proceoding from Burma to Chittagong district via Calcutta 
tho Superiutondont of Police in writing within 24 hours of entering tho district and in 
person within 12 hours of entering Chittagong town.” 

Only Hindu boys and youngtnen aged between 12 and 25 years are obliged to keep 
identity cards. 

Hindi Leaflet* Protcribed 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa have proscribed under section 163A I. P. C. 
a leaflet in Hindi entitled “Xisan Sreni Sajag IIo’’ (“Awake, Peasants !”) and anothor 
Hindi pamphlet “Eisan Kya Xaron”—(What are the Peasants to do !’’) 

Conviction* for Fo*se*sion of Literature 

Shri Phani Dutta was sontonoed on Juno 13 to six months’ rigorous imprisonment 
for having in his possession copies of leaflet entitled “Tho Joint Manifesto of tho All 
India Trade Union Congress.” 
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Unendra Sidhanta, a student in the Mnnshiganj (Dacca), has boon sentoncod to six 
months rigorous imprisonmont for possession of certain seditious literature. 

Tliroo persons in Faridpnr (Bengal) wore sontoncod to 18 months imprisonment 
each for possession of proscribed books. 

Two Years R. I. for a Speech 

Shroe .Tyotin Roy Nandy was sontoncod on June 12 to two years rigorous imprison- 
raont by tho Additional District Magistrate of Calcutta for dolivoring a speech on 
February 17 und(sr the auspioe.s of tho Uongal Youth Loagiio. 

For Violation of Restraint Order 

Chittaranjan (Inha has boon sonteuood to tlii'ou months imprisonment on a charge 
of violating the older of restraint issneil by tho District Magistrate of Dacca under 
tho Bengal Criminal Law Amoiulrnent Aot. 

Eight Months Goal for a Detenue 

Motilal Bauerji of liarisal who had hcoii iiitoriuxl in Bardwan win; sontoncod to 
pight montlis rigoi'ous imprisonment for going beyond tho boundary of tho plaoo of 
internment and attending the police .station'one hour after tlio appointed time. 

Heavy Punishment to a Detenue 

Ilimangsu Das of Chittagong was sonl.onccd to [live years rigorous imprisonment 
for writing a loltor without tho kuowlcdgo of tho [lolico in contravention of intern¬ 
ment rules, 

Bihar Government Enquiry on Village Industries Association 

Hho activities of the All-India Village Tndustrios Association arc engaging tho atten¬ 
tion of tho polioo in Bihar. A oonfidontial ompiiry is in progress to ascortain tho 
natiu'O^ and ostont of the Association’s woiking in tlio Villages, tho manner of its 
operation, its elfeot on tho masses and tho latter’s reaction to the Association’s pro¬ 
gramme. Tho Folico arc also stated to have boon asked to report what, if any, ofiioial 
oo-oporation has boon asked for in furthorauoo of tho work of tho issociation. 

Misuse of Sec. 144 at Gaya 

Tho officials at Gaya in Bihar applied Section Mi of Cr. P, 0. to pi'ovont agitation 
among the peasants of tlio district against thoir disabilities. Swami Sahajanand, a 
well-known worker in Bihar, was prevented by the application of this section from 
taking part in tho Peasants’ Coiiforouco at' Now Arwal. Similarly, B, iimgrah 
Naruyan Binha, Secrotary of the Bihar P. O. C., and a incrabor of tho Assembly was 
served with notice not to partieipato in tho Tikaii Raj Royte’ ConforOnoo over which 
he was to have presided. 


Police Interference in Maharashtra 

The Exooutivo Committco of tho Maharaslitra IVovincial Congress Committee passed 
tho following among other resolutions at a mooting hold on 14t)r July, 1935. 

“This mooting o.xpros.sos its intense di.saiiproval of tho uujustiliablo intorforonoo 
and maltroatmont of Congress workers by tlio polioo and advises tho public and 
Congress workers to carry on vigorously tho oiirolmout of Congress mombers without 
minding tlio polioo boliaviour.” 

The resolution was due to the fact that tlio autlioritios have boon pursuing a policy 
of harassment with a view to prevent tho growth of tlio Congress organisation. Apart 
from securities demandod fi’om voniaciilar papers liko tho “Locasatta” and tho 
“Rashtratoj”, the police have been insisting ujum getting tlio lists of Congress mem¬ 
bers. EnguirUis wliicli amounted almo.st to ]iara.ssmont aro reported to have been 
made about tho visit of tlio Coiigross I’rosidout and tho names of contributors towards 
the expenses of reception of tho President havo been noted. 


For Honouring the Congress President 

The Management of tho Jjokam.anya Public Reading Room of Nandgaon in the 
Nasik district has been ^ askoil by the Collector of tho District to show cause wbv 
tho registration of the institution sliould not be cancelled for presenting an address 
of welcome to the President of the Congress during his visit to the place m June last, 
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Labour Association Declared Unlawful 

The Pimjah Government have dcolarod on August 10 the Labour Research Society 
of Lahore, its committees, sub-committees and branches to bo unlawful associations 
within the moaning of Part If of tho Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908. 

Simultaneously with the issuo oI,lhis notification a number of places were searched 
in Lalioro and certain papers and books wore seized. The Research Society now 
declared unlawful had been issuing tracts dealing with labour questions for tho last 
two years or moro. 

President of Trade Union Congress Convicted 

Shri It, S. Ruikar, President of tho All-India Trade Union Congress was sentenced 
on August 16 by the Chief i’rosideucy Magistrati; of Calcutta to one year’s rigorous 
imprisonment under Section 124-A (Suditioni I I“. C. for a speecli delivered bv him 
diu'ing tlio last Calcutta session of tho Trade Union Cojigrc,s.s in April. Ho filed an 
ap|ieal and has been released on bail. 

Office Searched 

Tho offioo of tho Coiigre.ss Socialists in ('’aloutta was searched on August 15_ in 
quest of objoctionalilo litoi'atiiro. Tho .searuli la.stod about an hour, but nothing 
incriminating was found. 

Press Ordinance in Action 

Tho Editor and pulilishor of the “Mazdnr Dnnia”, a labour weekly in Calcutta, 
was askod to deposit a security- of Its, 1000 umler tho Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act for publication of articles in connoctioii with tho grievances of tho 
detenus and tlio Oovernmont iiolilication di'claring several labour organisations in 
Calcutta illegal. 

“Prabhathara”, a Malayara weekly, edited by Mr. Sankaran Namboodiripad was 
asked to furnish a security of Its.' 2,000. Tho [lapor has in consoquonoo ceased 
puhlioatioii. 

The “Kistna Patrika”, tlio largest circulated Tclugu weekly, was called upon to 
deposit Rs. 2,000 as seouritv for ]mblishing an article criticising the Oovernmont ban 
on CongroRsnicn ontoring tfio (fuetta oarthquako aru-a. 

Notices wero served on August 15 oii Hr. Panilokar demanding a security of 
Rs. 1000 as publisher of the wookly “Salcal” and a kae])cr of tlio Bakal Press under 
tho Emorgoncy Powers Act for tlio publication of an arliclu iiiidor tho caption “Why 
Loan should bo a Burden on the Indians" in the issuo of 11th .July last, 

A notice lias lieen served on Mr. S. K. Bate, kooiier of tho Loka Sangraha Press 
in Poona city, demanding a security of Rs, 2,000 uinlor tho Press Act to bo paid 
licforo Auguk 20, in connection witii tlio publication by the press of a collection of 
poems entitled “Patai” iiy Amalner (Wc.st itliandc.sb). 

A security of Rs. 1000 lias been dcmaiidod from a vernacular weekly in Hyderabad 
(Sind) in connection witli an article relating to Quetta tliat appeared in the issue of 
July 15. 

Notices have been served on the iirintcr and publisher of Bhinamani (a Tamil 
daily) and keeper of the Indian Exjircss Press demanding security of Rs. 2,000 each 
in connection witli tiie iniblication of an extract on Quetta Earthquake in tho issue of 
Bhinamani dated June 19. 

A notice under section 3 of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act of 1931 has 
been served on Mr. M. V. Rao, proprietor of the Eamiikrislma Printing Works, Tenali, 
demanding a security of Rs. 1,000 for publishing a Tolugii book cntitlod_ “Atma Tyagi,” 
a life skoteh of lato Jatin Has, a Bengali prisoner, who died in prison in Lahore after 
a prolonged luuigor-strike. 

Protest of Indian JournaliEts 

The following are among the resolutions passed by the All-India Journalists’ 
Conforenoe heid in Calcutta on August 17-18 under the presidency of Mr. C. Y. 
Chintomani, Editor of tho Leader^ Allahabad :— 

1. Freedom of the Press :—“The All-India Journalists’ Conferenoo is gravely 
conceriiod by tho rci)orted intention of t])e Government of India to renew tho 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932 which iueluded the Press (Emergency Powers) 
Act 1931 in a moro objectionable form. The eonfereneo is cm))liatioaily of opinion 
that those acts of 1931 and 1932 as well as tlio Indian States Protection Act 1934 are 
utterly incompatible with the legitimate freedom of tho Press and the fundamental 
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right of free expression of opinion and strongly urges that none of hoso acts should 
any longer he rotainod on tho statute book.” 

“Tiiis Conferonco appeals to tho members of tho Indian Legislative Assembly to 
oppose all proposals for tho renewal of tho Cross Eracrgoncy Powers in any shapo or 
form.” 

2. Press Censorship in Bengal :—"Tho All India .rournalists’ Conforonce strongly 
objeets to tho maintenance of tho Prose OfUoor in Bengal as woll as to the manner in 
which in various ways tho froomora of tho pros.s has boon interfered with by 
tho operations of tho Pi'ess Otliocr. Tho Couforonoo urges tho imraodiato abolition of 
tho censorship,” 

3. Anti-India Propaganda Abroad :—“This Couforonoo places on rooord its strong 
abhorronoQ of tho propaganda (sarriod on abroad against India and is of opinion that 
ways and means be devisod to oomliat such iiropaganda and to conduct a woll-organisod 
publicity campaign on Indian affairs abroad.” 

Pres* Ordinance in Bengal 

Mr. R. N. Reid, Homo Momber, said in tho Bongal Coniioil that tlio nnmbor of 
nows-papors and prosses from which soenrity had boon domandod under tire Emer¬ 
gency Powers Aot of 1931 wore 40 in 193221 in 1933 ; 8 in 1934 ; 7 in 1935. Tho 
security deposited amounted to Rs. 45,800 while tho deposits forfeited were R.s, 1,800. 

Books Proscribed 

Tho Bengal Government have prosoribod a Bengali booklet entitled “Vir Bangali 
Jatin Das” ( Jatin Das, tho Bongali lloi-o ) as it is allo.god to contain seditious matter. 

Suspended from Practice 

By two dlfferont judgments Hie High Court of Calcutta suspoiidod two lawyers 
from practice for participation in tho last civil disobodioueo movoraeut, Tho.se wore 
Narondra Nath Dov who had Ikiou praotisiug at 8ylhot and Armada Prasad Mandal, 
Pleader of Kalua. Dt. liui'ilwau. 

Prisoners in Andamans 

Replying to a oui'sHou in the Bongal Council Mr. R. N, Roid, Homo Momhor, stated 
that there were 240 ]jrisouors in Audamuns from Boiigiil coiiviotcd of offences connec¬ 
ted with tori'orism. Two .such priHOuers died there in May, 1923. They W'ore allowed 
interviews once in three mouths. 

Floods in Bengal 

Toil thousand persons are estiinuted to liave bwui rondorod homoles.s as a result of 
the Hoods in Bnnlwan district in Ben,gal envering an area of about 300 squaro miles. 
Acute distress iirovnils in the district. 

Forefeiture of Congress Money 

An amount of Its. 2,0.')2 belonging to tlio ItecCpIion Cornmittoo of tlio Karaclii Con¬ 
gress liaving lu'cn cliimel liy T)r. Clioitliram, I’resiilent of tlie Cnmmitlee, tlie Oovoru- 
raoTit deelined to ret irn tlie amount on tlie gniirnd that according to tlieir informa¬ 
tion tlio amount w'onid iiavn been used liy tlio Sind 1’. 0. C. in tlie pro.soeution of tlio 
civil disobodieirco movomont. 


REPRESSION IN BENGAL 


Committee of Enquiry by Congress Party in the Assembly 

A Committee wiili Sliri Molianlal Saksnna as convener was apimintod iiy tlio 
Congro,ss Party in tlie Assemlily to iiivo.stigato into tlio question of repression in 
Bengal. Hliri Molianlal Sabsona liad in eonneefion witli tliis enqniiy some oorres- 
jiondenoo witli Mr. (i. P. Hogg, Cliief Becretary to tlie (iovernment of' Bengal, wliicli 
is given below ;— 
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The Chief Seobetary, 

Government of Bongal, Darjooling 

Dear Sir, 

Perhaps you are awaro that the Congress Party in tho Legislative Assembly has 
appointed a committee consisting of membors of the Assembly to enquire and report 
upon the administration of repressive laws in Bengal. Tho immediate neod for the 
appointment of the committee arose from/ tho fact that vvliilo on tho one hand reports 
were received from authentic sources of liata-ssraent of peaceful and law-abiding 
citizens by unjustified and liarsh orders restricting their liberties, of unnecessary 
hardship and humiliation caused to tlie people during tho course of military marches 
and quartering of troops in their midst, of extreme inconvenience to inmates and 
damage to property, caused during numerous house searches, of tho ruthless manner 
in which punitive taxes and collective fines wore imposed and realised entailing untold 
suffering and misery, and lastly of cases of destitute families of detenus which 
received inadequate or no allowances from tho Government for their maintenance, on 
the other hand when those facts wore brought to tho notice of the Government by 
means of interpellations tlioy met with cryptic or evasivo answers. 

In view of the aforesaid reports and the unresponsive attitude of the Government 
tho Congress Party in the Assembly felt it its duty to appoint a committee to gather 
authentic information regarding repression in Bengal before taking any further action 
in the matter. 

On the 22nd April on hehalt of tlie committee I issued a questionnaire which has 
been published in papers. I did not think it necessary to send any copy of it to you 
or to any other Government official not because the committee desired to collect only 
one-sided information as has been made out in the circular reported to have been 
issued by the Government of India, but because I felt it promaturo to invite the 
Government at this stage to place their case before the committee. As will appear 
from tho following extract from my forwarding lotter, the committee has all along 
been anxious to get authentic information that can bear scrutiny and examination :— 

“The committee is anxious to liavo tlio mo.st reliable information that can bear 
scrutiny and examination, It is therefore desirable that information should be care¬ 
fully sifted and verified before being sent to the undersigned. Exaggeration being 
, detrimental to our cause should be scrupulously avoided. 

“It is expected that a few friends should take up tho responsibility for supplying 
the information as per questioimairo regarding their district. In case of difference of 
opinion only that information should bo submitted on whtch there is complete 
agreement.” 

True, tho questionnaire was sent in tho first instance only to tho Congre-ss Committee 
as that was the only agoncy which could be expected to co-ouorato ungrudgingly with 
tho committee ; but it did not moan that others, individuals or public bodies, were 
precluded from .supplying inforinatioii or giving ovidcnco before tlie committee. In fact, 
it was only to facilitate this tliat tho questionnario was given to the Press. 

As regards the Government tlio committee will simply bo glad to receive its co¬ 
operation. If tlie Government desired to placo a case before tlie committee, tlio com¬ 
mittee I think, will have no qbjoction eitlier to sending to the Government district- 
wise information as it is received and has liooii sifted by tho committee, or to sending 
it wliolesale after all tlio information has been collected and .sifted. 

In any case, I would requc.st you to kindly lot mo know tlio attitude tho Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal is going to tako rogarding_ the aforesaid committee. 

I am sending liorewith copies of questionnaire and forwarding letter for-the informa¬ 
tion of the Government. 

Yours faithfully, 
Moiianlal Saksena, 

Reply of Bengal Government 

8 », 

I am desired to refer to your letter of the 13th. Juno 1935, on tho subject of the 
committee which has boon appointed by the Congress Party in the Legislative Assembly 
to enquire and report upon tlio administration of so-called ‘repressive laws’—a term 
which Is presumably intended to comprise tlie various laws passed by tho Local 
Legislature during recent years for tlio purpose of assisting tiio Executive Government 
in their task of combating terrorism. You roquost mo to lot you know the attitude 
the Government of Bongal are going to tako up regarding tho committee. 
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2. In reply I am to inform you that, iix tha considorod opinion of tlie Govorn- 
raeut of Bengal, proceedings which to all appearances are prompted by a sjiirit of 
antagonism to Government but not to terrorism, cannot fail to bo a source of 
enconragoraunt to those terrorist leaders and organizations that are still active. 
Oovornmont, tlioroforo, will not give any eountcnaneo to such proceedings. 

I have the honour to bo, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
0. P. Hooo, 

Chief iSccrotary to the Government of Bengal. 

Shri Mohanlal Saktena’i Second Letter 

Dear Sir, 

I am in duo receipt of your loiter No. 1489 P. D. datod the 22nd .Tune, 1935. 

I am really sorprisod at the vio.w the l!e.ngal Oovornmont has talion regarding the 
committee appointed by tlio Congress I’arty in tho Legislative Assembly to enquire 
into repression in Boi gal, and I must ('.mpbatically refute tho insinuation contained 
in your letter. 1 would further l■o(luost you kindly to ])oint ont anything done by 
tho committee or its tnomhors that would waiTaut thi3_ inference drawn by the Govern¬ 
ment that the committee has boon promiitod by a spirit of antagonism to Oovornmont 
and not to terrorisra. On the other baud I maintain that while tho Congress and the 
Congress Party in tho AHsombl,v luivo boon luixiuus to put a stop to all harassment of 
peaceful citizens and to secure rodreas to the innooout victims of Government’s policy of 
whole-sale repression in Bengal, still nothing has boon further from their iutentiona 
than to do auytliing that is likely to give enoonragomont to terrorism. 

Tho policy of tho ludiau N.itioiial Congress in rOHpect of terrorism is well known 
being defmitiily committed to uou-violoiicu. I think in its own way it has done much 
to eliook the growth of terrorism, whetlier tho Govornment may recognise it or not, 
but it does not mean that it rniust tlierotoio support tho Oovornmont whatever it does 
to suppress terrorism. 

Perhaps you are also awaro tliat tho Congress has from tho very beginning stood 
and worked for the declaration of fundamental rights, including the ono by which no 
one .shall he dopri\-ud of his liherly without trial heforo a court of law, and the Con- 
gre.ss Party in the Assomhly woukl have tailed in its duty if in faco of detention with¬ 
out trial of over 2o00 youngmen fur an indeiinitc period, and also reports of harass¬ 
ment of peaceful citizens in' other way.s, it had not taken stops to ascertain tho true 
state of aU'air.s in Bongiil with a view to dovise ways and means to socuro redress for 
these iinfortiinato fiuft'orors'. 

I do not SCO wily tho Oovoniment slionid regard tho committee with suspicion, for 
I am sure it can never ho the intention of tho Government that even peaceful and 
legitimate political uctivitius should ho .supprc.sseil or innocent persons should ho mado 
to suffer, and tliorcforc I think that tlio (invernment would have boon bettor advised 
if it had seen its way lo co-operate with oui- committee in its work. 

In view of wh.'i': I li.avo written above, I still hope tho Government will bo ahio 
to revise its attitude lowai'd.s the committee. 

In any case, 1 trust, you will have no objecliou to my publishing tho corres¬ 
pondence. 

Yours fuUhfully, 

(Sd.) Mohanlal Saksona 


Reply of Bengal Government 

Dear Sir, 

I am directiid to ackuowledgo receipt of your letter dated 27th June, 1936 in 
which you oxprcs.s tin; liojio tliat the Govoriiincnt of Bongal will he able to rovisa 
tho attitude they liwo ailnpted towards the committoo a|)pointed by the Congress 
Party in tho Legishdive Assembly to make cerlaiii enquiries in Bongal. You also 
enquire wliotlicr tlie local Govornment have any objection to tlie publication of 
this correspondoace. 

In reply, I am dii'ected to state tliat after giving tlieir attention to tho contents 
of your letter tlm Oovernmeut of Bengal liud lliomosoives unable to modify tlio 

30 
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views which I have already conveyed you in my letter Ko. 1469, P. D. dated 
22nd June. They have no objection to the publication of the correspondence. 

0. P. Hoee, 

Chief Secretai'y 

Prohibitory Order on Shri Mohanlal Sakfena 

Tho District Magistrate of Tipperah (Bongai) issued tho following order on Syt. 
Saksena on his arrival at Chandpur on way to Comilla (Bengal). 

“Whereas it is against public interest that you should ontor any placo in Tipperah 
district, or remain thoro 1 direct yon under Boetion 1 of 10-A Bongai Suppression of 
Terrorist Outrages Act 1934, not to ombarlt or laud at Cliandpur. 1 further direct 
you to go back witldu 12 hours and not to roturn to tlie aforesaid place within one 
month. Failure to comply witli above order will be punishable with iinprisoumont 
which may extend to .six months, or lino, or both.” 

On receipt of tlia abovo order Sliri Molianlal Saksena returned to Calcutta from 
Chandpur. In a statement to the I’ress ho said ;— 

“The Committee (of Enquiry) has roiicivcd infoi-mation on tho basis of the question¬ 
naire from most of tho districts and ahhoiigli Bongai memhers of tlio committee could 
have easily verified it as it relate.s to their eonstitueneios, it wa.s considered dosirahlo 
that memhers of the committee from outside Bengal should go to the districts for the 
purpose of verification and also acquainting themselves with conditions obtaining in 
Bengal. But the Bengal (lovernment in its wisdom thoiiglit lit to frustrate that plan. 
Notwithstanding tho diffionltie.s that aro being (ilacod in its way, the oominittoe shall 
not bo deterred from carrying on its task, and tlie report of tho committee is expected 
to be ready before the next session of tlie A.ssembly.” 

Document! connected with Enquiry Seized 

The C. I. D. police in Bengal arrested on August 12 Shri Ilaripada Cbatlorji who 
had been entrusted by tlie Bengal 1*. C. C. with tho task of tabulating the mass of 
evidence and information relating tlio dotouus, (heir families and tliel working of tho 
repressivo policy of tho liovoriunont of Bongai, and seised all documents in his 
possession. These documents were collected in connection with the Enquiry (jommittea 
appointed by the Cougross Party in tlio Assembly. 


TILAK SWARAJ FUND 


Altbougli it 


How the Crore Rftifed in 1921 was spent 


. it IS oyer fourtouii ^fears now that tlio Congress raised a croro of rupees 
lor tlio All Inuiu iilak Meinonul l*uiid, jx'oplo not in touoh with events occasiouallv 
write to enquire how tlie ereru was spent. Tliere is a false impression which has 
persisted all these years that this e?*ore was collected at one particular placo The 
detaled audited statcmiMits and acepunts of tlio All India Congii.s.s Uommittoo for 
1921 and 1922 are out of print and will bo soon rninintud. But tim following state¬ 
ment in popular form prepared and jiublislied (III belialf of Uio AForkin;'- Committee 
by the Geneial feocroturii’S in April, 1924 i.s given horn for public information. The 
corrections made by tho General Secretaries in their subsequent statement published 
m June, 1924 have heoii iucur|ioi'ated in this statement. ‘ 


Congresi Finance! 

How tho Money collected for tlie Tilak Memorial Swarajya Fund 
has been spent. 

[The Working Committee of tlio All India Congress Committoo at a recent mooting 
directed the General Secrefaries to issue a brief statement in popular form about the 
monies eollooted and spout by the Congress during tliu last throo years. Tho Secretaries 
beg to issue tho following stiitement iu eoinpliancu witJi the above direction ) 

The All India Congress Committee have taken uuiisiderable pains to pubiisli detailed 
audited accounts of all collections and uxjumUituro of tho central oftlce and of the 
Provincial OougiOSS (.-omiiiittet'.s. fho Joss tJioi'o appears to bo considerable mis- 

apprehousion and enquiries and occasional refereuces in tho Press indicato that many 
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people are ignorant of these aoeounts and do not know liow the money was collected or 
spont. Mention is froqiiontly made of tlio croro of rupoes colloctod in 1921 and there 
appears to be impression that this money was hrooght togetlier at one cemti'al place 
and then spent or distributed. This is not so. Tlie mousy collected by each Provincial 
Congress Committee was largely kept by it and spent in its own province according 
to its needs. A part of it, howover, was soiit as thu provincial quota to the All India 
Congress Committee. 

Audited accounts of tho Tilak Swaraj Fund of tho central office and the different 
provinces togethoi" with tho All India Coiigruss Committee’s auditor’s inspection 
reports are prepai'ed annually and jilucod bufoi-o thu All India Coramitteo. These 
accounts and statemeubi for 1921 and 1922 were published in book form and widely 
distributed amongit mombors and Congress Committeos and tho Press. Similar 
detailed accounts for 1923 have also boon prepared. They are being printed and 
as soon as they arc ready they will be widely disti'ibutod. Any person who is 
interested in theso accounts or dosLros to refur to details should see these 
printed statements at the oflice of any Provincial Congress Committee. Our object 
here is merely to give a rough idea of tlio Congress finances to tho average person 
who is not well versed in iindorstanding balurico slioots or ha.s not got the time or 
inclination to stud/ tlio detailed account. 

Tho incomo of tho Congruss is principally derived from thu four anna member¬ 
ship subscription and from donations to the Tilak Memorial Kwarajya Fund. 
Membership fees are retained in tlio provinces and aro usually divided ^ between 
the Provincial Coramitteo, thu District Committee and thu local Oommittoo. No 
jiart of these fees goes to the All India Comniittco. 

Tho main source of incomo in the past has been donations to tho Tilak Momorial 
Swarajya Fund. Those donations wore of two kinds :— 

General Donations-Subscribed by donors without ^ indicating any spoclfio obiect 
on which tho money was to bo spent. Tlio Provincial Congress Committees had 
the discretion to spon l this monoy on any ilcpartraont of Congress activity, e.g., 
general propaganda and organisation, national uduoation, kliaddar, removal of 
iintonohability, etc 

(2) Specilio Grants—Those wero oar-marked by donors for particular objects. 
Tho ear-marking in some casus was gonoral as for instance for khaddar or 
national education and somotimo.s it was for a particular institution, like a Vidyapith 
or a national school. In tho latter caso tlio monoy often went direct to the 
particular institution, or was kept by tho local Congress Conimittee, and did not 
come into tho hands of tho Provincial Congress CornmittoB, which exercised only a 
general supervision. 

Tho All India Congress Committee’s quota of tho Tilak Svvarajva Fund collections 
was originally fixed in 1921 at 23 por cont. Kubsoqneutly in 1922 it was reduced 
to 5 per cent. Tfiis quota of 25 por oont or 5 per cont. howover was only taken 
from tho general oolloctions and not from tlio ear-marked items. Tlius no part of 
tho specific ear-nurked grants carno to tho central fund of tho All India Committee. 
They were kept entirely either by thu Provincial Committoo or tho local committee 
or as mentioiiod abovo, by tlio institution conconiod. Dotails about these specific 
grants can bo seen in tlio provincial or local accounts. Tho All India Committee 
couki only supervise or chock generally by means of tho oxpondituru and accout- 
ing of tliese funds. A groat ]iart of thoso .spei.-ific items wore utilised for capital 
expenditure, o. g., buildings fur schools and colleges, and also for running expenses 
of educational institutions. . , 

Thus will bo seen that the All ftidia Congress Coinmitteo is chielly concerned with 
the general collootions 25 per cont of which in 1921 and 5 por cont subseqnontly, 
camo into its colters. Tho remaining 75 per cent (or 95 per cont) was usually divided 
up in varying proportions fixed liy each Provincial Coiigro.ss Coramitteo, between the 
District or local committoo and tl'ic Provincial Committoo. Tho recommendation made 
by the Working Committoo in 1921 wius tliat, except in tho caso of big cities, 50 per 
cent should bo loft with tho districts and 25 pei- cent should go to the provinco. 

The major part of tho collections for tho Tilak Swaraja Fund including the famous 
crore, was made in 1921 and wo shall tliereforo deal witli this year separately. 
According to tho report of tho auditors a sum of Rupees one crore and thirteeen 
lacs roughly was promised in 1921 and one croro one lac and sixty-four thousand 
were actually collected by the end of 1921. Out of those collections rupees sixty- 
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four lacs and thirty thousand were for the gonoral fund, and rupees thirty seven 
lacs were collected for specific ear'marked items. 

Special mention has to he made of tho city of Bombay. Of the croro and thirteen 
lacs promised in 1921, Bombay's contribution was nearly thirty eight lacs—twenty 
one lacs being for the general fund and seventeen lacs lor specific ear-marked items. 
Out of these thirty-eight lacs, actual collections in Bombay in 1921 amounted to 
twenty-five lacs including two and a half lacs eoltected and retained by the Bombay 
Swaraya Sabha for purposes directly connected witii tho uou-cooporation movement. 
This sum is exclusive of tlireo donations totalling ton lacs which wore retained by 
the donore. In view of tho largo collections in Bombay it was decided to treat tlieiu 
not as purely provincial collections to bo spent in Bombay only but as All India 
oollcctiona to be spent in accord.iuoe with tlie recommendations of tho All India 
Working Committee and tho Bombay Pjovincial Congress Committee. Trustees were 
appointed to deal with the Bombay collootions and in tlie beginning of 1922 they had 
about fifteen lacs with them out of the gonoral collections, besides the oar-marked 
collootions. 

The Ail India Committee received about thirteen lacs from tho Provincial Com¬ 
mittees in 1921 as their 25 ]jer cent quota of tho general collections. Nearly half of 
tills amount—six laos and nine thousand rupees—was given by tlie All-India Com¬ 
mittee in the shape of grants to tlio different provinces for various purposes, o. g., 
spinning and weaving, rupees two laos eighty-eight thousand : famine and other relief, 
rupees ninety thousand ; national education, rupees fifty tliousand ; ashrams, rupees 
forty thousand : depressed classes, rupees twenty-six lliousmid ; Malabar relief and a 
large number of unclassified sums, rupees one lac liftoen thousand. Thus at tho end 
of 1921 the All India Congrosss Committee had a bulanoo of about seven lacs left. 
The various Provincial Congress Committees also had biilaiices totalling uo to about 
eight laos at tho end of 1921, 

It will thus been seen that out of rupees si.\ty-four lacs and thirty thousand 
collected for the general fund, fifteen lacs were tho savings of tlio Bombay Provincial 
Committee at the end of 1921, about thirteen iaes were iield by the other Provincial 
Committees and rupees seven lacs wore hold by the All-India Congress Commitee a 
total saving of about rupees thirty-live laos liy tho end of 1921. The balance of 
twenty nine and a quarter lacs was spout all over India by tlio All India Committee 
as well as the different provincial and local committees iu tho cour.so of the year in 
tho various activities of the Congress. 

In tlie year 1922 and 1923 flio total colloetioiis for tho Tilak Swarajya Fund 
amounting to about rupees six and a half laos were for tho general fund and rupees 
sixteen and a half laos for oar-ma,.-kud itoms. As wo have mentioned above tlio All 
India Committee’s quota out of tlio gonoral fund was reduced to 5 per cent in 1922. 
The All India Congress tloramittre tlms only rocuivod about rupees ninety-eight 
thousand as its quota iu these two years and tho balance remained with and was 
spent by tho provincial and local ooramittoes. Tlie Trustees of tho Tilak Swarajya 
Fund in Bombay made large grants and Joans amounting to rupees eight aud a half 
laos for khaddar work. They gave fivo hies to tho All India Xhaddar Board and 
Es. 40.000 for khaddar work in n.i’dorahad (Un). They also ear-marked almost the 
entire ainount in their possession for various odueatioual and other purposes. The 
All India Committee has also made a large grant of rupees six laos to tho 
All India Khaddar Board, and grants to provinces for various purposes amounting 
to rupees one iao and a half and loans amounting to rupees lifty-fivo thousand. 

At the end of 1923 tho amount held by the All India Congress Committee was 
rupees eighty-eight thousand seven hundred and oighteou ; by the Bombay Trustees of 
the Tilak Swarajya Fund was rupees seven laos and eleven thousand, (hut ail tliis is 
car-marked now); and by tho various Pi-ovineial Congress Committees about rupees 
two lacs. The All India Khaddar Boai-d Iiold rupees four lacs tliirty nine thousand 
live hundred and twenty eight. 

The figures wo have given in tlie ])reccding paragrapii do not includo amounts due 
under loans advanced, etc. Sums Uitalling Es. 90,000 have been advanced by the All 
India Congress Committee to the three Provincial Committees of tho United Provinces 
(Es. 40,000); Hindustani Central ITovincos (Es. 35,000); and Tamil Nadu (Es. 15,000). 
Many other minor sums are also due to tho All India Committoe on account of 
Congress delegation fees, etc, Tlio All India Khaddar Board has also advanced 
considerable sums to various Provincial Committees and other organisations for khaddar 
work. A total sum of rupees six iaes eighty live thousand was advanced thus by this 
Board by the end of 1923. This sum included four lacs advanced to the (jujarat 
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Provincial Oommittoo; ono lac to ttio Bihar Provincial Congress Committee ; Rs. 50,000 
each to Andhra and Karnatuk Pj'ovitiuial Congross Committees : and smaller sums to 
Korala Hs. 15,000 ; Utkal Us. 10,000 ; Assam Rs. 10,000; and Sind Rs. 5,000. 

Thus taking the liguro.s lor tho past throu yeai's wo have a total inoome of nearly 
rupees one hundred aud twenty fivo laos for tJio Tilak Swai'ajya Fund. Out of this a 
little loss than rupees seventy ono lacs wero for tho goneral fund and nearly rupees 
fifty four lacs for ear-markml itums. (Wo aro not hero including tho sums reeuivad 
for Congress membership and various minor sourcos of income. As wo have stated 
above the Congress member,shin fees aro entirely spent in tho provinoo or district 
where tlio member resides), llieso rupees seventy one lacs were chielly spent as 
follows ; over twenty three aud a halt lakhs for kbaddar aud over five and three fourth 
lacs for education (botli tlio.so items aro in addition to file oai'-markod expenditure 
under tho.so luiads). Rupees tliii-ty-lwo and tliree feurtli lao.s wore spent cliielly by 
tlio Provincial I’nigress (toimnillees aud tlioir snbordinato eoinmittoos all over India in 
various Congress activities og. organisation, famine relief, floods, volnuteors, removal of 
untoiichability, lemjjoranco, etc. Tlie .Ml India Congross Committeo received about 
fourteen lacs in all as their (plot,a during tlie llireo years. Out of this sis lacs were 
granted to tho Khaddar Hoard and most of tlie balauoo of eiglit laes was given back to 
tho variolas provmee.s in tho sluipo of grants. 

The chief heals of expendifnre during the last tlireo years havo been khaddar and 
national odiMation. Tho amount s|jent on khaddar work i.s however largely represented 
by the stocks and other assets hold liy tho All India Khaddar Hoard and the various 
provinoial committees. National universities in Unjarat, United Provineos, Punjab, 
Maharashtra, Hiliar, etc, and the muaerons national seliooLs all over tlie country lutve 
eonsuinod u largo amount. Purtieular.s of other grants are givoii in the published 
accounts. 

Wo may mention that out of rupees fifty-funr lacs which havo been given for 
spooirio oar-marked objects riipc'cs i.wunty-l’wo lacks aro invested in immovoable pro- 
poi'tios, trusts, valuable souuriiies oto. and the iiiuomo accruing from them is sjient on 
tlio objouts named. 

To those who aro iutorested iii furtlior details we would again reeommond a study 
of the audited Ktateni(.ut.s publislied by tlio All India Congress Coinraittoo. 

Cawiaohar H. Dushpandk 
SA irunmy Kitchlbw 
.lAWAHAUiAn Nnunu 

Allahaliad, Oeuoral Soorotarios, 

April 3ril., I'El All India Congross Committeo 


QUETTA EARTHQUAKE 

An earthquake of appalling inleiisily ileslroyeil ilui city of Quetta and its neigh¬ 
bourhood in tlio ouviy lumrs of tlie moriiing of Friday, tlio 31st May, 1935. Tho des¬ 
truction of person aud properly caused by tliis ealiunify was on such a Avholesale 
scale tliat tlio area wa.s cut off from tlio outside world for a few days. Tlio Police 
force of the city W'as w illed out and it is estimated that even now nearly 20,000 
corpses remuiu buried under tlio debris in Quefla oily alone. Tlie total number of 
deaths in tho area is reported to ho more fhau 50,0tX). Hritish deaths wero estimated 
at 200. 

Tho city Avas sealed under military guard on tlio 2ud of ,Timo after, it was stated, 
tho autliorities liail been salislied lliat ilioie was no iiossibilily of furtlior survivors to 
ho rescued. Tlio Indian lefugees of Quetta wore sent, to dilTerent centres in Sind and 
the Punjab. Admission of private individuals into tlio area was prohibited from 
Juno 3. 

Report of General Secretaries 

Sliri Jairamdas Ihuilatiam and Acliarya Kiipalaiii, Gonoral Sccietaries of tho Indian 
National Congress, deputed by tJiu J’josideul to lielp tlio relief operations on behalf of 
tho Congress, reported as follows by wire to tho Prosidout 
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like TarnsL^ ^ is mpossiole. Military authorities disallowed entry to men 

‘ Even title-liolders aro refused permission though prepared to 

resources. Much life and 

piopertj could have boon saved and jiossiblo danger of epidomios avoided if adequate 
ion ncln^iirr ^'^-"“'^1 co-operation accepted. Tho whole poff 

inc fivcw !n in?! 'T^' pvaeuated. Rumours aro rife about abandon- 

and binning the city with petrol. All twenty thousand lying under 

and nrnnm'ffT°n*“ Tho public feel eve/ now life 

aooenteT pfhhr if immodiato pub ic co-oiieration sent by Punjab India are 

‘!1 ^inif condemned the attitude of the authorities. Public 

efven bv nthY;!?‘a r ‘1 l>clp fc sick and hoalthy refugees is being 

given by public bodies at various stations m Smd.’l “ 


Refarriii! 
Press :— 


Prerident’s Statement 

to tlie above wire, tiro President issued the 


following statom ent to the 


From my experionoo of Biliav I oan unhesitatingly .say that living persons can be 
lecovered from imderneatb tiro debris several days after tlio ’quake and, therefore, 
all pqs.siblo efforts should bo made to rescue thorn. The attituda of tho authorities in 
retiisiug help from robot org;mi,sation,s i.s wholly iinintolligiblo. It i.s well-khown tliat 
such orpnisatiorus rendorod invidualilo services in Biiiar last yoar and these have 
been acknowledged by Govorumont. I cannot imdorshmd why ' ttioy should not be 
given facilities to administer relief in tiuotta and tho affectod' area. The suggestion 
Which has found currency that tlio dovastatod city should bo blown iii) or burnt down 
appears to he so revolting that it is unpossiblo to holiovo that it has been seriously put 
lorward by any ro.sponsih o {lor.son. Doing ttiat only si.x day.s after tho quake, instead 
of loscuiiig iiorsqns buried under debris,-would amount to nothing short of murder, 
not to Speak of loss of poporty wliioli can bo recovered. Tho publio mind is naturally 
seriously agitated. ^ I havo also ap|>o:ilod to tho Viceroy to permit bonafide relief or- 
gamsations to administer relief. 1 hopo tiio authorities will give due weight to the 
puhlio fooling in tins mattor and roviso tlieir decision.” 

President’s Wire and Government Reply 

The following aro texts of tolugrims that passed between the Congress President 
and the Govorumont of India regarding tho rofiisa! by Government of entry of bonafide 
relief parties to Quotta 

“His Exoollonoy Vieeroy, Simla. Public greatly agitated over refusal relief parties 
entiy yuetta Rihar oxporioiico shows living porsoiis capable being dug out from 
debris .Several days after quake. Karno.stly requo,st Your Excollenoy afford bonafide 
relief parties opportunity save huneff persons and render othor roliof in Ciuetta and 
affected area.” ^ 

Rajondra Prasad 

Reply 

“Your telegram to Ilis Excellency tho Vieorny of 5th June, 1935, Tho reasons 
■which have made it ncccs'savy for (lovorument of India to proliibit all private indivi- 
duals going to Quetta hayo been made clear iu communique just issued to the Pro.ss to 
,.’S "'Rote of which wo invito your L>ariie.st attention. (.'oniiitions in Quotta are very 
uifterent from those in iiiliar aiul are such tliat every .single additional person going 
to the area adds greatly to tiio difficulties of tlioso engaged in relief operations of 
great magnitude and danger. Oovernment liave ample rcsourcos to deal with situation 
III Quetta itself but those desirous of participating in relief work can render valuable 
assistance by lielping refugees to the Punjab or Sind.” 

Home Department. 

General Secretaries Refused 

Syt. .teiramdas Daulatiam and Acharya Kripalaui, General Seoretarios, also sent a 
wire to Jlis Jtxoollcricy (lie Viceroy to bo allowed [lormission to proceed to Quetta to 
study conditions to eiiablo to advise tlie publio witli regard to help and relief. Bat 
leplies identical to the one given to tho President were received by tho two General 
Secretaries from the Homo Boiiarlrnont. 

Demand For An Enquiry 

Shri Jairamdas Daulatram and Acharya Kripalaui sont a mire to tho President 
indicating the need for a sifting enquiry into the handling of tho situation at 
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Quetta and for starting an agitation insisting that Government sliould unfold their 
future plans. In a separate press statement, Aeharya Kripalani questioned the 
contention of the Home Department that Government had ampla resources to deal 
with the situation at Quetta. He .said oven those who praised the work of the 
military for rescuing life and property admitted that tho men available wore too 
few for tlie task before them. The abandonment of efforts to save life on the 2nd 
instant, or as Government as,sorted on .Tune 4, had not been entirely due 
to Uie difflonlty caused by powerful stench, which could have beon overcome, but 
to want of meu and other resources. 

He pointed out that tho evacuation of the whole population inclusive of inmates 
of hospitals had been made mainly duo to tho inadequacy of the resources at Quetta. 
Every train coming from Quetta contained a number of the wounded but until 
June 5 it was without any medical attomlaiicu and was not {n'ovided with diet for 
the siok. Prantie messages sent by distracted relatives co,sting thousands of rupees 
remained undelivered for want of rnossongor.s. AH this .showed that tho resources 
at Quetta were inadequate to meet tho situation. 

Gandhi'i Requett Refuied 

Gandhiji’.s request by telegram to the Viceroy tor jiermission to visit Quetta 
was refused on tho ground, it was reported, tijat tliero wa.s nothing foi' private 
relief workers to do at Quetta. Similarly, llio i'e(|uost of tho Congi’oss President 
for permission to conduct relief operation;! in villages and tho country-side 
was rojeoted. 

Forfeitures for Criticism of Quetta Policy 

The Government proceeded against tour ncwspanei's under the Press Emergency 
Powers Act for publishing article.s criticising their Quetta policy. 

The Free Press Journal of Horabay lost a socurity of Rs, 20.000 for publication 
of two articles, via., “Livos ciin even now bo saved” (Juno 7. 1935) and “Anomalies 
of Quetta Relief” (Juno 9). On demand of a further security of Rs. 20,000, the 
journal ceased pnhlioatlon. 

A soourity of R.s. l.CXX) of the Bombay Standard has similai’ly been forfeited 
for an article under the heading “quake Itelief and Quack Remedy" 

Another victim of this cam|)aign of forfeitures is the tej of Delhi which has 
lost Rs. 1,0(X). 

In tho fourtli case tho Delhi Oovornmont oi'dored tho vernacular daily the 
“Quam* Oaeette" to deposit a semirity of Rs. 1,(X)0 on tho ground that it had accused 
tho soldiers at Quetta of having made invidious distinctions between European 
and Indian victims of tho oai-tliqualro. The effect of tiioso forfeituros was that the 
Press was practically muzzled so far as tho (Quetta policy of Government 
was concerned. 

Quetta Central Relief Committee 

In response to a wide-ai)read demand from tho public tlio President of tjie 
Congress provisionally formed tlio (jiiotta Central Relief CJoramittoo consisting 
of the following ;— ^ 

Babu Rajondra Prasad, Pj-osident; Seth .Tammilal Bajaj; Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel- 
Pandit Madan Molum Malaviya; Kir P. C. Kay; Mr. Hhulabhai Dosai; Mr. 0. d! 
Birla; Mr. Mathradas Vissanji; Dr. Kli.m' Sahib; Mrs, Porin 0,aptain- Mr". 
Jamshed Molita; Sheikh Abdul M.'ijid Kiudlii; Diwan Habadav Murlidhar ; ^eth c! 
Hainraijumani; Dr. Gopieliaud Bbaigava of T,aliore; T.ala Dnui (jhand (Ambala)! 
S. Sardiil Singh Cavooshor; Maulana Abdul Kadir ICassuri; Lala Duni Chand 
(I.ahore); Lala Dhalu Ram (Dora Ohazi Khan); Mi-. Jairamdas Daulatram and Dr. 
Choitliram (Secretaries). 

In a statement to tho press emphasising the necessity of .such a Committee 
the President said that tho relief in the case of Quetta .sulterors would have to be 
extensive and spread over a long time. Tho need for immediate relief had no doubt 
been met by various organisations but more ox|)ensivo work would have to be 
undertaken 'when things liad settled down. Ho did not know whether relief 
operations in villages and tho countryside by nou-ofTicial agency would be permitted. 
Ho would approacli the Oovei'iiment for jiermission, as the losous for prohibition of 
entry of outsiders into tho town of Quetta wore obviously not applioablo to the 
villages. If such permi.ssion was granted a wide field of useful activity would bo 
opened by the Committee. 
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proceedings OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

Madras—ISlh. & 16th. October, 1935 

The Working Committee met at “Sliri Bang,” Mylapore, Madras on October 15 and 
16, 1935. Babu Bajondra Prasad presided. The following members were pre.sont 

Sardar Vallablibhai Patel, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Siiri Jamnalal Bajaj, Sliri Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, Shri Gangadliar Hao Doshpando, Siiri K. F. Nariman, Shri Surondra 
Mohan Moitra, Shri Jairaradas Daulatrara. Shri J. B. Kripalani. 

The minutes of the last meeting wore confirmed. Statements of office accounts 
from July 1935 to Soptombor 1935 were placed before tlio meeting and passed. 

“HUtory of the Congress” and other Publications 

The Committee sanctioned lis. 6,000 for tlio [irinting and publication of the 
English edition of the “History of the Congress” by Dr. I’attabhi Sitaramayya and. 
Rs. 1,000 for tho printing and publication of brdcliuros in conuoction with the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Congress. 

Audited Accounts of Reception Committee of the Bombay Session 

The audited accounts of tho Reception Committee of tliu forty-oiglith session of the 
Coimress held in Bombay wore n laced before tlio Cominittoo. 

The Committee passed tho following resolutions :~ 

1. Primary Members in Sindh and the Punjab 

Resolved that tho primary members onroliod in Rindli and the Punjab after tho 
13th. June with tho permission of tlic Prosidont in view of the pucniiar conditions 
created by the Quetta Earthquake sliall bo deemed to liavo boon enrolled on or bofoi'o 
the 13th. June. 

II. Rural and Urban Members from Delhi, Utkal and Tamilnad* 

In view of the fact that tho Provinces of Delhi, Utkal and Tamilnad have not sent 
the figures of members belonging to rural and urban area.s soparatuiy as required by 
Article VI of tho Constitution and that it is inipossiblo to allot to thoso provinces 
more than the minimum number of delegates provided for in Aitiolo VI (f) (li) in tho 
absence of such figures, tho Working Committee is of opinion that tlie defaulting 
provinces should be called upon to hinii.sh fJio required information within 31st 
Dotober failing which they will not bo entitled to send more than the minimum 
number of delegates, viz., 10 each. 

III. Quota of Subscription of Bengal P. C. C. 

The Working Committee doploros the attitude of the exocntivo of tlio Bengal P.O.C. 
on the payment of the provincial sub,scriptiou and regrets tliat no clioico has been left 
to it but to enforoG the constitution and debar tlio members of the A. 1. C. C. from 
Bengal from attending tho next or any subsoipient mo(;ting,s of tlio A.T.C.C. in terras 
of the resolution of the Committee passed at Jubbuliioro on April 25 and 20, 1935. 

IV. Quota of Subscription of Utkal P. C. C. 

Considered the reprosmitatiou received from the Utkal P. O. C.;— 

Tlie Working Committoo regrets that it is unable to grant tho Utkal P. C. C, any 
exemption from payment of the balance of its provhicial subscription. But in view 
of the special circumstances mentioned it is prepared to e.xtend the time and allow 
its members to attend the A. 1. C. C. if tlio balance of tlio quota is paid before or 
during the meeting. 

V. Quota of Delegates ifrom Bengal 

Resolved that the President be authorised to fix the quota of delegates from Bengal 
after taking such steps as ho thinks lit in view of tho complaints received by him 
regarding tlie list of primary members from the Province. 

*The requisite figures from tho three nrovineos iuiviiig been immediately received, 
the delegates returnable by them wore allotted. 
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The 'Working Committee at its meeting lield at Wardha from July 29tli to August 
1st, 1935, passed the following two Resolutions Nos. X and XI on tlio Central Caluutta 
Congress Committee dispute 


Resolution X— Cbnibal Calcutta C. C. Dispute 

“Considered the representation of tho Bengal P. 0. 0. regarding Centi'al Calcutta 
Congress Committee,— 


Resolved that iu view of the fact that Syt, M. 8, Aney was given comprehensive 
powers by the Working Comrnittuo at it.s sitting hold on July 28 and 29, 1034, to tako 
whatever aotion was nooessary for sotting up without delay the Congress organisation 
in Bengal, and further in view of tho fact that tlio Coutral Calcutta Congress Com- 
mittoq sot up under his decision has boon funotiouing since September 1934, the 
Working Coramitteo sees no reason to disturb the existing arrangements. 

Tho AVorkiug Committee furtlior resolved tliat tho action taken by the Re-organisa¬ 
tion Sub-Coramittoe of the Bengal 1*. o, C. calling upon tho Central Calcutta Congress 
Committeo to deposit all application forms, receipts and membership fees is sot aside 
and the Committee set up under Syt Anoy’s award shall continue to function till a 
fresh election takes place under tho constitution. 


The Working Committee regrots to iioto .that tho Re-organisation Sub-Committeo 
should have taken upon itself the responsibility of practically setting aside tho decision 
of oyt. Anoy and taking ad inierhn action. 

ReSOLUTIO.N XI— L.1TIEU PnOCEEDINCS 

“The Working Committeo heard Syt. Narondra Nath Sen on Central Calcutta Con- 
gress_ Committee dispute at groat length but saw no reason to revise its previous 
decision on the subject,” ' 

The 'Vyorking (Jommitteo regrets that tho Executive Committeo of tho Bengal P. 0. 
j *'“®“*'**'*°“^ passed tho following resolutions on 

28th, and 29th. September, 1935 and 0th. August, 1935. ^ 

“That in view of the representation made by Syt. Narendra Nath Son of Central 
Ca cutta Congress Committee and Syt. Bhupendra Nath Basu and others of tho South 
Calcutm Cougres,s Committee, this e.xociUive council directs tho Secretary of tho 
B, 1. C. C. not to hand over tho papers and money to the said D. C. 0. 

“Regarding tho Working Committoo’.s remark expressed in the last paragraph of 
Its decision on tlontral Calcutta 1). C. C. tho Executive Council of tho B. P. 0. C. is 
of opinion that tlie findings of tho Re-organisaticii Sub-Comraittoo were not contrary 
to Syt. Aney s dec ision and tJio Sub-Committcc was quite justilied in passing ad interim 
ordor pending the decision of the Working Committee. Tho Council regrots that the 
^01 king Cominittoo failed to rcuiiso tho true import of tho ad interifn ordor of the 
Sub-Committeo. 


The Working Committee is tliorcforo of opinion Rliat tlio Executive Committee of 
ilomg (Joliberatoly disregarded and disobeyed the orders 
V tvOmniittoo and thorefoi'e calls upon it to sliow eauso by tho 15th l^ovombor wliv 
disciplinary action should not bo taken against it under Article 12 of tho constitution 
and the rules framed thorouuder. 


VlL Burma] 

The Working Committee .assures tho Burma members of the A I C 0 
that notwithstanding tho constitutional sopar.ation of India and Burma thii Indian 
National Congress will contmuo to watch with .sympathetic interests tho political 
situation 111 Burma and m yiow of the imiiending separation it appeals to the Indians 
settled in Burma and tlio Bnrmans that tlicy will coutinuo to boar towards each other 
tho same goodwill and friendly relations as havo hitherto subsisted. 


VIII. Conititutional Sub-Committee 

Resolved that a Hub-Committee consisting of tho President, Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, Kyt. Jairamdas Daiilatram and Acliarya J. B. Kripalani bo appointed 
to examine the now constitution of the Congress in the light of experience gained 
in its working and to report to tlio Coniinittee tlioreou, 

31 
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IX. Fiftieth Antiiveriary of the Congreif 

The Cowmittee adopted the following programme for celebration of the 50th 
anniversary of the Congress. 

Official Proobamme 

1. Probhatpheri to commence before dawn. 

2. Flag-hoisting and salutation 8-;i0 A. M. (S. T.) 

3. Procession—Afternoon ending in jmblic meeting in the evening. 

4. Public meeting—Evening, 
fat Bandomataram. 

fb) Opening song. 

(c) President’s message. 

(d) Speeches about Congress i. e., its history, programme, achievements etc., 
uptill now. 

5. The day to bo devoted to works of national service illustrating the construc¬ 
tive work of the Congress. 

6. Sale of small national flags. 

7. Illumination at night (Note There should bo no fireworks of any kind, 
whatsoever). 

B. Suggestion relating to items one or more of which may bo taken up according 
to the facilities of tlie locality or inclination of tlio organisers ;— 

1. Spobts 

(a) Wrestling. 

(b) Indian games. 

Tournament. 

2. Mela 

(at Khadl Exhibition and demonstrations. 

(b) Village Indu.stries Exhibition and demonstration. 

(c) Exhibition of other Swadeshi articles in terms of the Bombay Congress 
resolution. 

(d) Kavisammelan or Mushaira—subjects to bo of national interest and 

importance. 

(e) Music. 

C. Congress Propoganda through suitablo literature:— 

History of the Congress and other litoraturo bearing u]) 0 n national problems. 

X. Reconstitution of Delhi 

Bead the letter from the Delhi P. C. 0. suggesting reconstitution of tho Congress 
province of Delhi,— 

Resolved that tho matter bo referred to tlio Punjab, and U. P. P. C. Cs. for 
their opinion.” 

XI. Settlement Between Andhra and Kernatak P, C. Cl. 

Tho Committee recorded tlio following settlomont hotwoon the Secretaries of 
the Andhra and Karnatak P. C. Cs. regarding tlie district of Bollary. 

“(i) The Talukas of Adoni, Alur and Kayadrug shall be as betoro under the 
the jurisdiction of the Andlira Provincial Congress Coinmittoo. 

(ii) The question relating to tlio boundary disputes shall bo deferred foi 
the present. 

(lii) For purposes of elections to the Legislatures and Local Bodies from the 
Beliary District there shall bo a Pailiameutary Board consisting of live members 
two one behalf of the Andhra area and three for tlio Karnatak area to bo appointee 
by the respective Provincial Congress Committees and it will function in accordanci 
with the policy and programme of tho Congress. 

(iv) Tlie Organiser of the Andhra area in tho Bellary District ma^ 
continue to hold his offices in Bellary Town till tlio Bollary Congress Committoi 
is formed” 


XII. Date of the next Congreai 

Resolved that tlie President ho authorised to fix the date of tlie next sessiot 
of the Congres.s in consultation with the Becoptiou committee at Lucknow. 
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XIII. Quota of Delegates for the next Congress 


Province 

Rural 

members 

Urban 

members 

Total 

Rural 

delegates 

Urban 

delegates 

Total 

I. 

Ajmer 


282 

382 

61 

10 

10 

2. 

Andhra 

307.38 

1436S 

45103 

20 

81 

3- 

Assam 

2388 

232 

2620 

... 

18 

10 

4- 

Bihar 

69798 

0007 

78805 

140 

158 

5 - 

Bengal 


.»• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

6. 

Berar 

49:8 

2130 

7058 

lu 

3 

13 

7 - 

Bombay 


17262 

17262 

... 

21 

31 

8. 

Burma 


s.. 

669 

... 


10 

9 . 

Nagpur 

4476 

3662 

8138 

9 

3 

13 

10. 

Delhi 

5097 

3540 

8637 

10 

3 

13 

II. 

Gujarat 

17362 

6703 

2i(o65 

3S 

12 

47 

12. 

Karnotak 

13756 

7293 

21049 

28 

9 

37 

13' 

Kerala 


4062 

... 

... 

10 

14. 

Mahakosal 

17168 

8876 

26044 

34 

11 

45 

IS- 

Moharashtro 

16577 

11681 

28258 

33 

11 

44 

16. 

N. W. F. 

• *s 

... 

sss 

• *. 

10 

17 - 

Punjab 

5?99 

6719 

12618 

12 

4 

16 

18 . 

Sindh 

115 

3909 

4024 

... 

... 

10 

19, 

Tamilnatl 

34806 

20198 

55004 

70 

23 

93 

20. 

U. P. 

39000 

5829 

23703 

62703 

78 

26 

104 

31. 

Uikal 

1000 

6829 

12 

2 

14 


Note Tko liiisis of calculation is’Ai'tiolo VI (i) (ii) Proviso 1 of tho Constitution 
aooordiiig to wiiioli doiegatos from the urban area in each provinoo cannot exceed 25 
por cent of tho total aurnber of dclogatos returnable by the provinoo. The quota of 
of delegates from Hougal 'wili bo tixod by tho Prosidont, 


THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
Madras—17th. & 18lh. October 1935 


Summary of Proceedings* 

Tilt) All India Congress Committee met at Congress House, Mount Road, Madras on 
October 17 and 18, 1035. Jiabu Itujondra Prasad presided. The following members 
wore present; - 

Ex-Presidents 

Syt. C. Vijiai'aghuvachariar, Sardar Vallabhbliai Patel, Shrimati Sarojiui Naidu, 


Elected Members 

Pi 

Kao, 

Bardar llarihai Biiigli ; lieiig'ai —8yt, Buremlra Mohan Moitra; Herar—Syt. Briilal 
Biyani ; Borabav-Bvt, K. F. Nariman, Byt. K. M. Mim.shi, By t. Yusuf Mehorally; 
Burma—Syt. ll It. GliarcJvban, Byt. B. 1 C, Dadachanji ; Guji-at—Syt. Kanayalal N. 
Desai, Syt. Moraiii U. Dosai ; Karnatak-Syt G. li. Deshpaude, Syt S. Vonkatapa- 
- ■ ’ -. ' N B llardikar, Bvt 0. V. llallikori, Sm. Kamaladevl ; 

, '■ VT 1 __ I.*..*_.1 . Ttff-l-.-l_C3,,4. 




*For detailed proceedings of .the A. I. 0. C. See paste. 
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Jairamdas Daiilatram, 


f MiDBiS- 
Swami Govindanand 


Sardar Gopal Singh Kaami; Sindh-8yt. 

Tamil Nad—Byt, S. Batyamurti, Sra. Rukmini Lakshmipati, ’ 8yt/0. Venkatrengam 
Naidu, byt. Snpad Shankar, Syt. Oopalaswami, Syt, K. Y. Vonkataohalan, Svt. 
AvmasbliMam, 8yt N. Narayanara, Syt. Audikesavclu Naickor, Syt. S. Venkatraman, 
Syt. M. B^aktavatsalam, U. P.—Aoharya J. B. Kripalaui. 

The followng resolutions wero passed ;— 


I. Offices under the New Conttitution 

Considering _tho long interval of time that is bound to elapse before the next 
general provincial olections under tho now constitution and the imcortainty of politi¬ 
cal conditions during this long period, this (’omraittoo is of opinion tliat it is not 
only promaturo but also inadvisahlo aud impolitic to coino to any decision on tho 
question ,of acceptance or noii-aocoptauco of ofTico at this stage and’ therefore affirms 
tho rosoliition of tlio Working (lommittoo passed at Wardlia on tho suhjoot. At tho 
samo time the Committee desires to mako it clear that it sees no obioution to tho 
question being discussed in tho country. 


II. Indian States 

This meeting of the A, I. C. C. adopts the following doclaration of Congress Policy 
on Indian States issued by tlio Working Committee from Wardha, dated August 1,1935. 

[ For the text of the doclaration Soo p. 224 ] 

III. Anti-Indian Propaganda Abroad 

In view of the anti-Indian Propaganda abroad, it is resolved {that the Working 
Gommittee of tlio A. I. 0. C- bo authorised to take such action as is proper ana 
feasible to undo tho evil. 

IV. Rules of Procedure of A. I. C. C. 

The following Rules of I’l'occdure for the conduct of its business wore adopted bv 
tho Committee. 

1. The A. I. C. 0. may bo summoaod by the President or tlio Working General 
Secretary with the previous aiiproval of the I’residoiit to meet at any placo within 
the country and as often as required by the Working Committoo. 

2. Tho notice of a meeting days before tho date of meeting except in case of 
emergency when a meeting may be summoned by a notice of seven days only. 

Note -.—As far as pos.siblo tho subjec ts to bo discussed at tho mooting of the 
A. I. C. C, shall bo circulated among the members of tho A. 1. C. C. along with the 
notice convening the meeting. 

3. The President and tlio Secretaries shall bo solo judges of tho occasion for 
summoning an emergent meeting. 

4. The A. 1. 0. C. .shall moot on a joint requisition addressed to tho Working 
Comnuttee by not loss than fiftoon members. 'Such roquisitiou shall specify the purpose 
for which the requisitionists desire a meeting of tho A. I. C. C. At such meeting 
additional items of business may be brouglit iqi for consideration provided duo notice 
thereof has been given to tho members. 

Order of Buiineci etc. 

6. In the order of business tho draft rosoliition of tho Working Committee shall 
have priority. 

6. Tho order of the rest of tho business of tho meeting shall bo settled bv the 

President. ■' 

7. The Working Committoo shall assign at least ono clear day for resolutions 
other than those of tiio Working Committoo of which due notice may have been 
given hy members of tho A. I. C. 0. 

8. The order of procedcnce of resolutions by private mombors shall bo determined 
by lot, 

9. Notice of resolutions by private members should roach tho office at least seven 
days betore tho meeting. 

10. It shall be in the discretion of the President to allot tho time for speakers 

substantive propositions or amendments or generally taking part in 
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Reiignation from A. I. C. C, 

11. Re.si^'natioa from ttio A. T. O. 0. shall bo placed before the President who 
will accept it and doolare tho placo of tho inomber on the A. I. 0. O. vacant. 

12. Any vacancy in the A. 1. C. C. by death, resignation, removal of a member 
or otherwise will bo filled up by tho members of tho Provincial Congress Committee 
by election from among thomselvos. 

Election Dispute! 

13. Objections to olcctions will bo dealt with in tho provinces in accordance with 
rules framed in tliis behalf by tlio Provincial Oongross Committees. 

14. Appeals will lie to the Worhing Committco against decision,s by Provincial 
Congress Committees, or ag,ainst their refusal or failure to give decisions, 

16. Any appeal I'rofcrrod to tho Working (’ommittoo will ordinarily ho decided by 
tho Tribunal apjiointed in aecordaneo with Article XI-(h1 of the constitution._ It will 
bo open to tho Working Committee to decide such dispute if it considers it inoonve- 
niont or impracticable to convene a Tribunal in terms of Article (Xl)-(Ii). 

16. Tho decision of the Election Disimtos Tribunal or of the Working Committee, 
as tho caso may be, shall bo final. 

r Other Dispute! 

17. Complaints against individual moml.iors of any Congress Committoo will be 
dealt with in the provinces in accordance with' rules framed by tho Provincial 
Congrosss Comredttoo. 

18. No subject whicJi can be ordinarily dealt with by a P. C. C. shall bo referred 
to tho A. I. C, C. concoriiod. 

19. Wlioro a P. C. C. refuses to forward an appeal or representation to the A. I.' 
C. 0. tho aggrieved person or Committee sliall bo entitled to approach the President 
for order directing tho P. C. C. to forward the said appeal or otlior representation. 
The President may uftor considering the roprosimution pass such order as he may 
tiiink fit. Tho P. C. C. will therefore bo bound to carry out the order of the President. 

20. An appeal will lie to tlio Working Coramittoo against any dooision of a Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committoo, or in tlio; event of its failure or refusal to give such 
decision. 

21. Tiie Working Coramittoo will either decide suoh disputes itself or will appoint 
any other person or persons to docido liiem. Tho deoi.sion of tho Working f'ommittee 
or of tho person or persons appointed l-.y it, as tho caso may he, shall bo final. 


CONGRESS LABOUR SUBCOMMITTEE 

I 

Acliarya Kriiualani i.ssucd the following statement from Madras on October 17, 1935 
regarding'tlio prciposed joint meeting of tho Congress Labour Sub-Committoo and tho 
Labour Joint Board 

“At tlio instance of Mr. Rnikai', a mooting of tho All-India Joint Labour Board and 
tho Congress Labour Sub-Conimittco was fixod to bo lield at Madras at the time of 
the Congress Corninittee and tlio A. 1. C, C. meetings there. After tho mooting was 
fixod Mr. Ruikar sent in his letter of the 1st. Octoboj-, 1945, what appeared to me to 
be a formal agenda for the mooting, Tlio fii'st item in tho agenda was “Tho functions 
of tho Labour Sub-Committee.’’ Tliero wore otiicr itein.s. While acknowledging his 
letter, I pointed out to Mr. Ruikar in my letter of 4lh instant tliat our functions could 
not possibly bo decided by the various ijaboiir Suti-Committoos, foiy they had already 
been decided for us by our princijials, tlio AVoiking Committoo, in tlioir resolution 
passed at Wardlia anti tlieso wore “to keep in touoii with problems affecting industrial 
labour aud from time to time report to :md advise the Working Committee thereon,” 
1 requested Mr. Ruikai' in tlio same letter to tix no .sot (formal) agenda and stated that 
wo might discuss all things without any formal dooision or taking of votes. I also 
pointed out that anytliing beyond this would ho outside our scope. 

“On my way to Wardha on tho 8th instant, 1 mot Mr. Ruikar at Nagpur and we 
had a talk about these two letters. Mr. Kuikm explained to me that the agenda he had 
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Bsnt was not a set (formal) agenda, but he had only suggested these" tonics for '• discus* 
sion. He also told me that he understood ray point oi.. view and the limitations under 
which my Committee worked. Ho inquired of me as to when he should reach Madras. 
I told him that wo wore reaching on the evening of the 14th. and if he reached then 
It would be all right. — 

“On tho 11th instant, when I was at Wardha I read 'a United Press message from 
Nagpur in the papers that Mr. Buikar was not attending the meeting at Madras 
because^ of the unsatisfactory nature of my letter of tho 4th instant and my personal 
talk^ with him. As Soon as I read this, 1 wrote to him on-.the 12th instant 
reminding him of my talk with him and that lie had not expressed any disagreement 
at the time and that ho had even asked when ho was to roach Madras. I took this 
opportunity to again assure him that subject to tho terms of the Working Committee 
losolution creating tho Labour Sub-Committee, wo shall always bo happy to meet 
him and the members of tho Joint Board and discuss with them all questions 
relating to industrial labour in India. 

“1 reached Madras on tlio 14th instant. Mr. Giri fixed with me an engagement 
and very kindly came and met my Sub-Committee on tho 15th instant, in response 
to a letter addressed to him liy Mr. Buikar on tlio 9th Ootobor written after his 
talk with me at Nagpur. I showed him all the correspondence I had with Mr., 
Ruikar and also what had appeared in tho Pro-ss from Nag[)ur. lie agreed with me 
that the first item on tho agenda could not possibly by discussed, but that we could 
discuss other subjoots in tho agenda. Hu also agreed with mo tliat whatever agenda 
was fixed would have to 'jbo fixed in consultation with oach other. But all parties 
could, of course, suggest topics of discussion. Ho further said that his Sub-Com¬ 
mittee was in the same position -as our Suh-Committco, that it was competent only 
to report and_ that it had no powers to arrivo at any final decision or take any 
action, that it could only submit its views to its principals, namely, the National 
Trades Union Federation and tho A. I. T. U. C., and the final decision and all 
action could only bo taken hy the principal organisations. Mr. Giri, howevoi\ 
wanted to call Miss Kara and Mr. Nimbkar wlio W'oro in Madras and who also had 
been asked to attend by Mr. Ruikar in his letter of the 9th. 

_ “Mr. Giri again met us on tho ICth instant, but witliout Miss Kara and Mr. 
Nimbkar. In tho meantime tliLU-o w.as 'another Press message from Nagpur 
evidently given by Mr. Ruikar to the eiloet, tliat it was understood “that Mr. (jiri 
does not intend to attend tho joint meeting of the Congress Labour Sub-Committee 
and the All India Joint Labour Board meeting to be lield in Madras this week. In 
the absence of the agenda Mi-. Giri feels that no useful purpose will be served by 
joining the moetiiig.” Mr. Giri, however, expro!!.sod lie had no knowledge of tho 
communication and it had not boeu issued at his instance. Ho told us that Miss 
Kara and Mr. Nimbkar wore not coming and if they had oomo ho would have 
discussed several tojiies in tho agenda with us. Hut as Mr. Ruikar and the two 
others were not coming ho did not like to discuss any topic alone. Ho, however, 
lioped that another opportunity will bo availed of to exoliange views.” 

II 

Mr. V. V. Giri, President, All-India .Joint Labour ..Board issued tho following 
statement to tho Press, dated, Madras, October 28, 1935 

“It is not my desire to enter into any controversy regarding tho failure of those 
two Committees to meet at Madras a.s originally arranged in order to discus.s matters 
relating to Labour in India. 

Thanks to the members of the Congress Sub-Coramittoe, they are still prepared 
in spite of what has occurred, to meet tho Joint Labour Board and discuss matters 
in the agenda sent by tho Board except their functions given to tliem by their 
principals, tho AVorking Committee. 

It IS for the Joint Board to make earliest roprosontatioiis to tho Working Committee 
of the Congress to enlarge tho scope of tho Sub-Coramittoo so that it might do more 
useful work and bo in constant touch with tlio Joint Board which represents the A. I. 
T, U. C. and N. Q'. U. F. in all agreed matters. 

As certain references wore made to me in tins controversy in both tho statements 
of Messrs. Kripalani and Ruikar, I desire to state my position without giving any 
offence or attributing any motives to wlionisoover. 

As the President of the Joint Board, I was anxious not to take any part in the de¬ 
liberations of this meeting without tho active co-operation of Mr. R. 8. Buikar and his 
colleagues of the Trade Union Congress, for it must bo remembered that the Joint 
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Board represented the greatest measure of common agreement between A. I, T. U. C. and 
N. T. U, F. especially as the decisions of tlie Joint Board oan only oomo into operation 
if they are agreeil to by both sides and not repudiated by either of those two bodies. 

That being so, tho first Press statement issued from, Nagpur on the 10th made me 
feel that Mr. Ruikar was not attending because of his dissatisfaction with the attitude 
of Mr. Kripalani and alleged refusal to agree to any agenda .supported by tho Joint 
Labour Board. Therefore, I felt that no useful purposo would be served by my attend¬ 
ing the said meeting imle.ss tlm Congress Labour Coramitteo was desirous of tho same. 

I therefore expressed this to Mr. Ruikar on seeing his first communication in the 
Press and subsequently the letter of Mi'. Ruikar dated 9th was received by me enclo¬ 
sing a copy of Mr. Kripalani’s letter dated 4th October mid saying while ho was of 
the view “according to Mr, Kripalani, nothing tangible is likely to como out of these 
discussions”, ho suggested tliat myself, Mr. Nimbkar and Miss Maniben Kara may dis¬ 
cuss with the Congros.s Coramitteo and report to tho .loint Labour Board about tho re¬ 
sults. I attemptoci to get into touch with the Labour Sub-Comraitteo. They fixed an 
engagement for tho 15th Octobor. As 1 found nobody to attend the joint moeting, at 
my request Mr, Kripalani agreed to postjiono tho meeting to a future date when it 
would be convenient for hotii parlies to meet. 

Mr. Ruikar li;Js not been good enough to comraunicato to me tho contents of Mr. 
Kripalani's lottor dated 12th from Wardha or wire me its oontent.s or oven .forward a 
copy so far, which in my humble view, makes tho position of tho Congress Sub- 
Committee more oloar and unambiguous oven if liio loiter of Mr. Kripalani dated 4tli 
was not quito explicit. 

According to bis lottor dated I2th October Mr. Kij|ialani has written to Mr. Ruikar 
to say “I oan only say that subject to tho terras of tho Working Committee’s resolution 
creating tho I,aboiir Siib-Comraittoe, wo shall bo always happy to meet you and mem¬ 
bers of tire Joint Board and discuss with you all questions relating to industrial labour 
in India.” 

In the circamst.mce.s, I wonder, why Mr. Ruikar as President of tho All-India 
Trado Union Congies.s sliould still continiio to say ‘there was nothing in it (the above 
quoted letter) to justify any cliango in liis original deci.sion.” 

The Congress is jirepar’ed to discus,s any liilioiir question and it is for organised 
labour de.sirnig an understanding with tho Congro.ss to suggest for discussion spoojfio 
questions. It is to bo hofiod that Babu Rajeiidva Prasad’s o-xplioit dosiro in favour of 
meeting between tlie Joint Labour Board and tho Congress Bub-Committoo and his 
autlioritativo expression of dosiro to co-operatc witli the Trado Union Movement to the 
maximum extent jKissible should hearten tliose wlio sincerely want collaboration bet¬ 
ween tho Congress and organised labour. 

Tlie present position is that there lias boon only a jiostponomout of 'the meeting 
that should have taken place in Madra.s.” 


ALL INDIA SPINNERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Re-organi>ation of Khadi Production and Sale 

A meeting of the Council of iho All India Siunnors’ [Association was hold from 
the 11th to 13 October at Wardha. Mahatma Gandhi presided over the moeting. 
Tho following resolutions wore adopted ;— 

1. This Council is of opinion tliat tlie wages now paid for spinning are 
inadequate and therefore resolves that they bo raised and a suitable standard bo 
fixed so that sidnners may at least receive a raiuimuni wage calculated on the basis 
of eight hours’ elTicient work, suilielont at least to iirocuro clotliing (20 yards per 
year) and maintouanco in accordance with a scientirically [irescribed scale of 
minimum food roquironionts. All eoncernod should try, as cii'oumstancos permit, 
for a progressive rise in tlie wages scale, so as to roaeli a standard enabling each 
spinning family to be properly maiutainod out of tho earnings of its working 
members. 

2. In order to guide the A. I. S. A, workers in tho execution of tho 
principle underlying the foregoing proposition, tiie following should bo regarded by 
all branches and bodies working in afliliation to or in any otlier way, undor the 
Association until it is altered in the liglit of futlior oxporionco by the Council, 
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(aj Tlia mission of the Association is to nialce every home in India self- 
sufficing through khadi with reference to its clothing requirements, and to promote 
the walfarq of spinners who are the least paid among khadi artisans and all 
others engaged in the different cotton processes beginning with growing cotton 
and ending] with the weaving of khadi. 

(b) It is therefore imperative that those who work for the production of khadi, 
whether as artisans, sellers or otherwise, shall use khadi lor their clothing 
requirements to the exclusion of every other kind of cloth. 

(o) All the branches and affiliated bodies shall so work the scheme as to avoid 
all losses, that is, so as to restrict their production to tho demand within their 
own selected areas commencing with their immediate neighbourhood and never 
extending beyond their province except in so far as they aro called upon by other 
provinces to meet the latter’s domana. 

(d) In order to avoid surplus production, producers may restrict their operation 
only to those spinners who solely depend upon spinning for their daily bread tor 
part of the year or the whole of it. Brancfies and other bodies shall maintain an 
accurate register of all the spinners and other artisans employed by them and 
shall deal directly with them. In order to ensure the use of the wages for cloth¬ 
ing and food a part or the whole of them may be paid in kind, i. e. khadi or 
other necessaries of life. 

(e) In order to avoid overlapping undue competition, or duplicating of expenses 
where there are more khadi producing organisation than one, tho area of operation 
of each shall be previously defined. Private certified producers will not be 
encouraged by the Association. Among those that aro already cortiflod, those only 
who will work strictly under tho .same rules that govern tlie 'Association branches 
and take all risks without any prospect of recouping tliemsolves from the Association will 
have their C0rtifiGate.s renewed on the strict understanding tliat any breach of 'the rule 
that may ho laid down from timo to time or instructions given will involve automatic 
withdrawal of their certificates. 

(f) It should be understood that it is tlio primary and impoiativo duty of all 
organisations working under the Association to promote tlio scliome of solf-suffiolng 
khadi. Production of khadi for mooting the demand of cities or of khadi wearers out¬ 
side cities who do not spin for themselves is a secondary or snpjdomontary duty. No 
organisation will be considered bound to produce or sell such khadi. 


ASSEMBLY ACTIVITIES 


Autumn Session of the Assembly 

The Autumn session of tho Indian Assembly commenced its sitting at Simla from 
September 3, in tho midst of tense and expectant atraoaphore. Various controversial 
issues formed tho subjects of its deliberatious. Tho adjournmont motion of Shri A, 0. 
Dutt to censure tlio Government on tho ban placed on Sliri Mohan I.al Saxena, a 
member of the Assembly, preventing him from touring Bengal for gathering infor¬ 
mation about the reprcs.sive activities of tlie Bengal Goveriimont was disallowod by the 
Oovernor-Oeneral on tho ground that it was not a matter primarily concerning tho 
Governor-General in Council. Somo other adjournmont motions having boon similarly 
disposed of, the Prosidont admitted the adjournmont motion of Shri Satyamurti, des¬ 
pite the objection of Goveriimont, to discuss tho prohibition of tho convenor of tho 
Committee, Shri Mohanlal Sakona, appointed by Congro.ss morabers of tho Assembly 
to investigate and report on tho condition of tho dotonus and thoir familio.s in Bengal 
from entering certain placos in tho province. Thon motion was set down to be discussed 
at 4 p. m. But at 3-30 p. m. tho President announced tliat although ho had admitted 
the motion for discussion, tho Governor Oonoral had prohibited it in exorciso of his 
special powers. 

Adjournment Motion to Ditcuti Raid on Benda Village 

The adjournment motion of which notice was given by Shri Satyamurti for dis¬ 
cussing tho lack of discipline in the amy as evident by tlio conduct of tho soldiers 
of the King’s regiment in Benda village was ruled out of order by tho President, 
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Bombing of Women and Children in the Frontier 

Dr. Khan Sahib inoved an adjournraont motion to disous.s “the bombing of innocent 
women and ciiildren in Ttansbordor villages by tho Indian Army (Air Force) which is 
going on now.” Ho said tho bombing took place near his own village. He himself 
saw tliQ R. A. F. planes going. Tlie Ifouso would bo surprised to learn that the first 
notice of tho bombing operation ro tl>e villagers was tho bombing itself and the 
ro.shwar Tress published tho notice throe days after tlio Bombing took place. lie 
urged for the cessation of tJiis wanton chastisement of the Transborder people. 

In his defoiico of t:ho measure tlio Armiy Secretary said that 24 hours’ notice was 
given to tho tribesmen by dropping leallets so that women and children had ample 
time to vacate tlioir houses. Tho idoa is to causo discomfort and economic pressure 
and induce their tribe to surrender without loss of lifu. 

Dr. Khan Saliih pointed out in his reply that loafluts thrown from air for giving 
notice was usolcfs bceauso tlie iiooplo were'illiterate. 

The IIouso dividud and carried Dr. Kiiati Sahib’s motion by G7 votes against 44. 

Shri Mas$ani’8 Passport 

Shi'i ^ Akliil Chandra Dutt witlidrow his adjouriimont motion relating to the 
impounding of Siiri Massaui’s passport siuco tlio matter had bcon satisfactorily 
settled. 

Manufacture of Locomotives 

Sami Vonkataclielara Chotty moved tliat immediato>'-step.s be taken to equip State 
Railway Workshoiis with tho ncccs.sary additional plant and macliinery to enstiro 
manufacture of all locomotive roiiniromouts within tho Railway workshops. 

'i'ho motion was carried by G5 agaiut 45 votes. 

Ban on Abhoya Ashram 

The Oovernoi'-Ooneral dLsallowod tho resolution by Shri Akbil Chandra Dutt 
regarding tho reicovnl of baa on Abhoya A.sliram of Bengal. 

Rejection of Criminal Law Amendment Act 

Sir Henry Craik, the Home Member, introducod the bill amending the Criminal 
Law. In ttio statement of objects and reasons of the bill, tlio Governmont stated tlint 
the Criminal liavv Amendment Act of 1932 was duo to o.xpiro on December 18. 
'Tlie Government of India proposed by tho jircsciit bill to continue some of the 
provisions of that act in permauent form. Thoso wero (1) provisions against certain 
forms of intimidation ; (2) provisions, again.st associations dangerous to public peace ; 
and (3) provisions to secure greator control over tho Tress. 

In view of the suspension of civil disobedionco tlie Government decided not to 
continue tho [irovisiotis again.st forms of intimidation wliicli wero a special feature 
of tliat movement, but picketing liowevor peaceful and non-violent being likely to bo 
tlio main featni-o of any subversive movement the Governmont proposed to give 
permanent el'feet to the section against it although it would not oomo into force 
unless extended to a particular area by a local Governraeiit. 

By section 13 c f tlio proposod bill Governraent w.as emjiowored to take action in 
connection with pl.ioos used for purposes of unlawful as.sooiations. Sections 14 to 10 
continue and extend Ihu scope of the Indian Kinei'gency Towers Act 1931. Tho 

Governmont felt that tlioy could not safely rela.x Ihoir o.xisting powers for control 

of the Tress and of nuauthorised iiews'-.sheets and ne\vs|iapors so Jong as tho 
Terrorist inovenieut continued to oxist in India. 

Tho Assembly by 71 votes against 01 rejeeted tlio motion for consideration of 
the Act. The victory of tho Congress Tarty by a margin of 10 votes showed tlio 
utter unpopularity of the liill even among those se.otions of tlio House which do not 
always see eye to eye witii tho Congress, After the original rejection of tho bill 
on September 12, it was leiiitrodiieed on Septeinbor 10 witli a recommendation from 
tin) Viceroy for its accc|ilauce which xvas also rejected liy tho Assembly by 09 
against 57 votes, 'riio Bill was thou considered by tlio Council of State and oerfilied 
by tho Viceroy. 

Viceroy’s Address 

The Congress Tarty in tho As.sembly abstaiiiod from ftlio function when Lord 

Willingdon addressed a joint ses.siun of tho Assomlily and tlie Council of State on 

32 
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September 16 which was followed in the afternoon by his message to the Assembly 
recommending the acceptance of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, which as 
already stated was rejected by the Assembly. 

Quetta Earthquake 

The resolution moved by Mr. Knraarasvvami Raja for a mixed Committee of 
officials and non-officials to "investigate tlio handling of the situation after the earth¬ 
quake at Quetta was defeated by 67 against 61 votes in tlie Assembly, The defeat 
was due to the unfortunate absenco of sorao four Congress and throe Independent 
members at division time. Tlio Government mombors sliowed a good deal of temper 
during the debate. Shri Bhuiabhai I)o.sai, the oppo,sition loader, referred to this 
touchiness of Government on the Qnotta question and interprotod it as evidence of a 
guilty conscience. He .said tlio very rasi.stanoe of tho Government to the resolution 
roused suspicion, No one, he pointorl out, quostioned tho actual relief undertaking, 
hut the question was wliethor the stall' for tho purpose wa.s adequate and whether 
rescue work could not have been carried on for somo time longer than the midday 
of June 2. Ho said both the Army and Foreign Socretario.s hurkod this issue. 

Repeal of Cr. Law Amendment Act of 1908 

The Assembly carried by 65 against 60 votes tlio motion that tho Bill of _Mr. B. 
Das repealing tho Cr. Law Amendment Act of 1908 he taken into consideration. A 
good deal of boat was generated in the Assembly in tlie oourso of discussion on this 
motion, the Home Member having gono to the length of making a personal charge 
against Mr. Shamlal, a mornbor from the I’miiab. 

In tho course of his ^speech Lain Shamlal said that as a former defence counsel 
in conspiracy caso ho propo.sed to give instances from judicial records to show how 
the special powers given to tho Government wore alnised, how oviJence was fabricated 
by the police, how the police and magistrates were found guilty of various offences 
and how titles were conferred on them by Government. When tlie Laiiore conspiracy 
case was proceeding tlie approver said tliat bo wanted to bo taken out of the custody 
of police and placed under jail cu.sto<ly without wliieh he could not give facts. An 
application was made to the High Court asking orders for thoir renioval from iiolieo 
custody but the Goveriimont in tho exorchso of thoir sjiocial powers issued an order 
declaring the fort in which tliu approver was kept as jail thus defeating the object 
of tho defence application. 

Lala Hhamlal multiplied instancos when ho alleged tlio C. I. D. and the magistrate 
were involved in committing perjury and forgery and declared .such officials would 
surely abuse tho special powers, tie" reminded the Houso of tho statement made by 
the accused in the Lalioru conspiracy case that lliey were determined to become 
terrorists only iiftor they saw tlio I’olico Suporintendoiit liimsolf deal a lathi blow on 
Lala Lajpat Rai. 

Ill conclusiou Lala Shamlal pointed out that terrori.sni was due to British domina¬ 
tion and oxploitatiou and wliou the latter foa.sed the former would nooossarily stop. 

Ban on Khudai Khidmatgars 

Some supplementary quo.st.ioii.s and answers in tho last Assembly on tlio resolution 
passed by tho A.s.senibly regarding lifting of ban on the Khudari Kliidmatgar and 
other Congres,s organisations in tlio N. W. Frontier 1‘roviiiue elicited the information 
that the Goveriimont had decided not to act on it. Asked by Shri Satyamurti as to 
the reasons for that decision the Homo Member stated that ho had given tho reasons 
in his .speocli on tho rc.solutioii. 

Detenus in Bengal 

The President of tho Assembly disallowed a number of questions by Shri Mohaalal 
Saksona relating to the detenus in Bengal and forfeitures of Press securities. 

Preis Lawt at work : Action againat Newspaperi 

Seth Oovind Das asked two sliort notice questions, which Sir Henry Craik replied 
by placing on tho table of tho llmiso detailed statements showing the action taken 
against newspapers in India oillior under tho Press Orditianoo of 1931 or the Press 
Emergency Act of 1931. 

The first statement showed that (hiring tlio year 1935, action was taken against 72 
newspapers and the total amount of securities deposited was Rs. 25,950. Information 
as to the reasons for wliioh the uewsiiapers were called upon to deposit security was 
not available. 
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Provincial StaUttics 

Provincially divided, this statemont showed that in tho Madras Presidency sectirity 
was demanded of nine papers, of whom only one deposited it and the others did not, 
with the result that seven (ieasod iiuhlication and in the case of one the declaration 
became void. 

In the Bombay Prosidoncy, no le.ss than 31 papers tvere asked to deposit security 
during 1035, of whom twelve deposited it and ninoteon did not. Of these nineteen, 
four wero (mpori wliioVi coidd not bo started for failure to make the deposit. 

In Bengal, four papois wero nsknd to de[iosit security and all failed to do so. 

In the United Provinces, Ihreo papers wore affccled and all of them ceased publica¬ 
tion for failure to deposit seenrity. 

In tlie Punjab, t\\ clvo ni'.\vspa|)apers wero asked to d(>posit security. Pour deposited 
money of which llio .soeurily of one was forfeited. As for tho remaining eight, two 
ceased publication and tho othur.s did not publish. 

In Delhi, action was taken ag.ainst eight papi;r!;, of vvliom two deposited security 
and two have ceased publicafion. 

Article! on Quetta Earthquake 

The .second Klatemont showed the action taken .against newspapers under tho Pros.s 
Emergency Powcr.s Act of 1031 for pnlilication of article.s on Quetta Earthquake 
Relief. 

Fifteen nows|iapors wero poiiaiised for sui.Ii writing, of which in the case of the 
“Free Pro.ss .louriial’, Bombay, flio “Medina Bijnor”, tlio “Bombay Standard”, the 
“Toj” of Delhi and the “Arjun” of Delhi, security wa.s forfeited, wfiilo “Quam” and 
tlie “Gazette of Delhi” (uiased publiciition. 

Tho other nev.’siiapcrs affocted are tho following :—Kistna Patrika” of Masulipatam, 
the |Triling” of Madras, tlie “Dhinamani” of Madras, tho “Prabhat” of Mangalore, the 
“Khilafat” daily, the “Siyiusat” of Hyderabad, ‘Sins Kiiadim Quadim” of Calcutta, the 
Vikas” of Sliahianjiiir and the “Shujaat” of Lahore, 

Monio Deposied 

Tho third statomoiit gave (ho names of 160 newspapers which have deposited a 
total of over 2 and a lialf lakhs in soeurily, since tiio Press Ordinance of 1930. 
Provincially arranged, the position i.s as follow.s :— 

In Madras, tho soeurily tcfalliiig Us. 2(),‘I0() has boon taken Iron twenty-two 
ne^yspapers, of whicli “Indian I'A-prcss” and the “Oandlri” (Madras) deposited seciiritv 
thrice and twice rospeotively. 

Bombay again tops tho list in that 5.5 now.spapors deposited a total security of Rs. 
1,04,201. Of these the “Free J’rc.ss .loiiriial” made six deposits totalling Its. 31,000 
and tho “Ma)irat1:a” of Poona made live deposits totalling Ks. 9,0(X). 

In Bengal, 21 nowspajicrs deposited soeurily totalling Rs. 32,300. The “Liberty”, 
tho “Nayak,” the “Anand Bazar I’atrika,” tho “Daiiiik Basumati” and tlio “Yiswamitra” 
made two deposifii each. 

In tho United Pro\inces, seven nowspapors depositod a total seouritv of Rs. 6,3(X). 

In the I’unjab ill iiew,s|)api!rs deposited a total security of L’s. 47,250. Tlio 
“Zamindar” made a record number of deposifs being eight, totalling Rs. 20,000 and the 
“Akali Patrika” tho “Tirynq” and Hjo “Naw Yug” made two deposits uauh. 

In the Central Pioviuces iind Coorg, one paper in each area deposited Rs, 1,000 
each, while in tlxi N, AV. F. Province. oiU! pajier made two deposits totalling Us. TitX). 

In Delhi fourteen p.apei’S made a tolal deposit of Us. 2],9(X), of wliora the “Arjiin” 
made throo deposits totalling Us. 7,1X10 and tho “Toj" two deposits totalling Rs. 4,000, 

In Ajmerc-Mci'w.ara, ttireo papers made a tolal deposit of Rs. 1,700, 

Tho total secuiities depositcrl all over India amount to Rs. 2,52,851. 

Forfeitures 

The fourth statement gave the names of new.spapcj's whose securities were forfeited 
along with tbo amount forfeited, since the Press Ordinance of 1931. 

These arc, Madras, tho “Gliandhi” Rs. 50; Bombay, tlio “Free Press Journal” 
R,s. 23,000, tho “Navakal” Us. 3,tXJO, tho “Navasbakti” U,s. l',000, tlie ‘'Bombay Standard” 
Rs. 1,000; Bengal, the “Liberty” Us. .500, the “Nayak” Rs. KX), tho “Ananda Bazaar 
Patrika” Rs. 1,500, tho “Dainik Basumati” Rs. 5CX), tlio “Viswamitra” Rs. 200, the 
“Kshatriya Sansar” Rs. 500, the “Zamindar” Rs. 300, the “Mushakal Kusha” Rs. 260; 
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U. P., “Madina” Biinoor Rs. 1,000; Delhi, the “Toj” Rs. 100, the “Arjun” Rs. 2,000; 
Total Rs 39 550. 

The fifth statement was the biggest of all. It gave the names, province by province, 
of 348 new^japers that failed to deposit the roquisito securities and were in consequence 
not started pr ceased publication or whoso declarations became null and void, since the 
Press Ordinance of 1931. The provincial penalty is as follows ;— 

Madras, 28 newspapers ; Bombay. 78 ; Bengal 26 ; IT. P., 31 ; the Punjab, 172 ; 
Bihar and Orissa, 5 ; Assam, 3 ; N.W.F.P., 9 ; Dellii, 27 ; and Ajmere-Morwara, 2. 

Purchase of Stores 

Replying to Sardar Sant Singh and Mr, Ijalchand Nayalrai, the Railway and Army 
Secretaries assured the House that tho Military and Railway Departments purchased 
abroad only such stores as wore not available in India. 

Sardar Sant Singh askod whether tho Government were aware that British managed 
concerns in India disoiaminatcd against Indian products as was shown by a statement 
made in the London “Times” and enquired whether tho Railways also made a similar 
discrimination. 

Sir Mohammad Zafrullah stated in reply that no State owned _ Railway made any 
such discrimination and as for Britisli managed concerns in India, ho had no 
information. 

Conduct of Troop* in Dacca 

Sir Henry Craik refuted as baseless the allegations made jn a question of Syt. A. N. 
Chattopadhyaya relating to tho conduct of British trooiJS stationed at Vikrampur, in the 
district of Dacca, and added that no complaints liad been received from local people.^ 

Shriyut Sri Prakasa, Shri Mobanlal Sakseua, Pandit K. K. Malayiya and Shri Moitra 
contended that tho Press OITioor in Bongal censored all nows relating to tlie military. 
The Home Member deniod tlio allegations. , , ■ j j. , ■ 

Shriyut Saksona asked whethor jiapors containing comiilaiiits submitted to_ his 
Enquiry Committeo left with a person who had sinco been arrested had boon forfeited, 
or whether thw would bo returned ? 

Sri Henry Craik. Certainly not. 


A CONGRESS DIARY 


(Scptember-October, 1935) 

Congress Participation in Provincial Elections 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, Congress Pre.sidcnt, in an intoj-view to the Press on 
Congress participation in tlie proceedings of tho Delimitation Committee and enrol¬ 
ment of voters for the new elections said,— 

“The Congress has not taken any interest in tlie shaping of the constitution 
since Mahatmaji’s return from the Round Tablo Confcronco in December 1931. It 
cannot, therefore, at this fag end take any steps regarding (ho activities of the 
Delimitation Committee.” 

“As regards tlie enrolment of voters in tho registers under tho now constitution 
the Working Committee has not issued any particular instruction, but since it is 
likely that the Congress may participate in tlie elections it is just as well that 
Provincial Committees stiould take stejis to carry on projiaganda amongst the people 
to get themselves enrolled as voters. Nothing will he lost by such action on the 
part of Provincial Committees and even if tho Congress decides not to jiarticipate 
m the elections which appears to mo unlikely, enrolled voters may or may not vote 
as they olioose when elections take place. I find from ncwsiiapers tliat the Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee has already taken stops in the direction ^and is 
carrying on propaganda. Other Provincial Committees may well follow suit.” 

Benda Village Raid Case 

The Sessions Judge of Jubbulporo delivorod judgment on October 19 in the 
sensational Benda Village Raid Case. 
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Agreeinff \vith the unanimous verdict of the jury, the learned Sessions Judge 
sentoncod Private Thomas Jiyrne to 18 months’ and one year’s rigorous imprisonment 
to run consocutively, Pto. John Burke to two years’ rigorous inyirisonment to run 
consecutively, and Pto. John llajicook and Pte. Albert Bates to 18 months’ rigorous 
imi)risonmBut each for being mombors of an unlawful assembly, 

Pto. Geoi'go Thomas King wlio rvas ebargod with rioting and causing wilful 
damage to ])i'opoi'ty rvas found guilty of the former charge and was awarded 18 
months’ rigoious imprisonment. 

Pte. (jcoi'ge Henry Arebbold, who rvas charged with rioting and arson, was 
soiitoncod to two years’ I'igorous iniprisoimiont under oacli count, sontencos to run 
conourreutly. 

Ptos. .lames Ifowdall, George Swanson and Michael .Toyoo wore charged with 
being members of an unlawful assembly, rioting and iimrdor. George Swanson was 
furtbor cliaiged with being armed with deailly weapons. Excepting Dowdall, all 
wore unanimously hold to bo not guilty of murder, but of raiding the village with 
deadly weapons. Swanson w.as aw'ardcil tbreo years' rigorous imprisonment and 
Joyce 18 month.s ri;;orQus iin|)ri,somnc]it, Dowdall, who was unauimou.sly declared 
guilty of murder, was soiitoncod to transiiortatioii of life. 

Pto. Earnest Thorpe was utuuiimoiisly bold not guilty, and acquitted.*, 

Tiio facts of the case wore that tbeso soldiers of the King’s Kogimont made an 
attack on village Bomla near .Jubbul])oro as tbo result of which ono villager named 
Bidhata died ami several persons including women and chiblrcn were injiirod. 
Following tbo confession of four aiqiruvors tbo aiilborities made 23 arrests from 
the Regiment. Tlio [lolico chuigC'sbect stated that tliu (loco.ased Bidhata mot with 
his (loath while atlomptiiig to resciio bis daughter i’iyaiia from the hands of tha 
soldiors when ho was knocked down by Dowdall, lioatcn to death by Dowdall, Bryno, 
Swanson and. others. The statemciils of tlio apjirovors in tho oaso brought out 
tho gruosomo d 0 t.rils and diabolie nature of tbo raid and shockod the whole of India. 

Release of Pandit Jawahnrlal Nehru 

Pandit .Tawaharlal Nohrii was roleasod on Septombor 5, 1935 on account of the 
serious illness of Mrs, Kamala Nolini, tho nnexpirud portion of las sontonce being 
suspended, lie left for Europu by air a few hours after Ins arrival at Allahabad from 
Almora jail. He issued tho following .stalcment to the Press boforo ho ioft : — 

“On Monday morning, Sop. 2, 1 received a cablegr.am from Dr. Steffen, who is in 
charge of the sanatorium in Badenweiler, where my wife is under treatment, to tho 
effoct that my wife’s condition was critical and that ho had informed tho India Office 
and tho Viceroy of this, ’i'ho same night Hie following message was conveyed 
to me :— 

“In view of news received from tho doctor in Germany of the serious illness of 
Pandit Jawahai'lal Nehru’s wife, tho Govornor-Gonoral in Council has docidod to 
allow Pandit Juwaharlal Nohiu to proceed at once to Germany to enable him to join 
his wifo, and for tins purpose has susjiondeil his .seiitonce under section 401 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code.’ 

I do not romoinbci tho wording of tliis section but in any event it seemed that 
in viow of tho decision of tho Govorrior-Goiiond-in-Council my imprisonment has 
automatically terminated for tlie proseiit at leash 1 \va.s further told that there wore 
no conditions or I'ostrictions but in tlio event of iiiy returning to India before the date 
on wliich my sentence woultl liave o.xpirod in Uio ordinary course, that is February, 
1936, 1 would ba\o to return to prison. I expressed my ajiprociatioii of the courtesy 
oxtondod to mu by Governmont but several matter.s seemed to mo to roquire 
olnoidation and in order to avoid all clianoo of misunderstanding I raado certain 
enquiries. In ausvvor to those onqiiirics 1 was given tlio following message at. about 
midday on September 3. 

1. In any ovent, that is, if 1 rntiiniud earlier than February, 1936, imprisonment 
would not go beyond .February iioxt year. 

2. In Euro))e tlicro would" bo no restrictions on travel. 

8. As regards the few days intorvouiug botweou tbo date of my release and tho 
date of my departure from India by air Hioi'o would bo no I'cstrictions on me. But 
tho Governoi-Gcneral-in-Council trusted to my lionour not to make any political 
speeches during this period. 

1 loft Almora jail within half an liour of this meB.sage and oamo direct to Allahabad. 
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I might add that the burden on my honour is not a heavy one. After over nineteen 
months of seclusion it would bo extraordinary vanity and folly on my part to rush 
suddenly to the platform and prosumo to give advioo on public questions to my oolle- 
eagues or pthers. Even if [ had been released in the ordinary course after completing 
my sentence, I would have taken some time to adjust myself to the new conditions 
and to acquaint myself with all that has happened during tho period of ray seclusion, 
important and of vast conscquenoe as much of this lias been. It would have been an 
impcrtincnco on my part and unfair both to myself and to my colleagues, to come to 
any decision without tho fullest consultation with them. My sudden and unexpected 
release makes it oven harder for me to make tho necessary adjustment, and the 
immediate cause of my release is such as to fill my rhind with anxiety to the 
exclusion of much else. It is my intention to proceed to Europe hy air as soon as 
arrangemonts can bo made and to join my wife thcro.” 

In Proteat of New Black Act 

The nationalist Press tlirongliout India observed a day of hartal in protest 
against the Vieoroy’s certification of tho Criminal Law' Amendment Bill and 
suspended their publication on So|itemhor 27. Tho certified Bill has beon passed 
through the subservient Council of State and has become the law of the land. 

Cr. Law Amendment Bill in Provincial Councila 

Several Provincial Councils havo followed in the wake of tho Govovnment of 
India and passed the Cr. Law Amendment Bill or Aot similar to it despite 
vehement opposition from the ])oput,ar benches. 

The Assam Council jiassed the Assam Cr. T<avv Amendment Bill in the third 
week of Septomhor last and tho Ooveniment havo notiliod tliat it will ho brought 
into operation from Docomher no.xt. 

The Bombay Government introduced tho Bombay Special Emergency Poweis Bill 
in the local Council, wliich was adopted by tho present subservient Bombay 
Council after the opposition had walked out to mark their protest against the 
measure, 

Eao Bahadur Kale in tlie course of his longthy and emphatic speech pointed out 
that “the Act would bo arbitrarily used not only to crush violent movements but to 
suppress tho feelings of nationalism in the country.” 

In the process of its oonsidor.ation by tho Bombay Council, tho Bill underwent some 
modification which wore more or leas of an unsubstantial nat.uvq. 

Next to Bombay, the Punjab Council passed the second reading of tho Punjab Cr. 
Law Amendment Bill on the'25th October last. 

Tho most noticeable feature of tho debate in tho Punjab Council was that many of 
those who had supported the Bill in 1932 opposed it vehemently on the ground 'that 
the Government had misused tho special powers given to thorn during the past couple 
of years. 

The fact of the local Councils passing these coorcivo bills in one shape or other 
shows that the various local Governments aro acting with tho common object of 
stifling all political life in tho country. 

President’s Tamil Nad Tour 

Babii Bajondra Prasad, Iho Congress President, was presented wiih purses exceed¬ 
ing its, 19,000 during his Tamil Nad tour. lie travelled more tlian 1900 miles hy car 
and 813 miles hy train. Twenty raiinicipalities, three District Boaj’ds and twenty- 
eight Panchaycts presonted hini with addre.sses. lie addressed more than hundred 
mootings in tho Province. 


Report of the Borsad Plague Enquiry Committee 

Borsad is a Taluka of tho Kaira district of Oiijrat which has hooome famous through¬ 
out India duo to the part lalicn by its brave population in the several campaigns of 
Satyagraha, This Taluka wa.s visited by Plague every _ year since 1932. The villages 
affected by the epidemic and numbor o'f deaths from it increased from year to year 
till the attention of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and his devoted band of Congress worker 
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in Gujrat was drawn to the woeful state of affairs and compelled them to take up the 
work of relief in iiand. Although the severity of the visitation this year was greater 
than in previous years the thorough and systemic manner with which Sardar ’Vallabh- 
bhai tackled the situation brougirt the epidemic under check and gave immediate relief 
to the panic-stricken population. At the same time it oxpo.sed the slovenly and per¬ 
functory methods of the Oovernmont Department of Public Health. The failure of tha 
Ooyornment may be .said to be in a sense responsible for the growing virulence of tha 
epidemic from year to year. 

The success of Sardar Vallabhbhai and the devoted workers of Gujrat and its appre¬ 
ciation by the public, however, led the Director of Information to the Government of 
Bombay to issue a communique on April 27, explaining tlio moa.sures taken by Govern- 
mont, and also with a view to clear some “rnisimdorstanding”, in tlio course of which 
ho made some remarks in disparagement of the cll'urts of Congress workers saying 
that efforts^ of private individuals were likely to bo iuelfoctive, “unless the measures taken 
are scientific and based upon tlio prolonged o.xperieiioe of the best measures, possessed 
only by the Public Health Department.” 

The communique called forth a reply under the joint signatures of Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Darbar Gopaldas Dosai, which again, was replied to by 
Government, and a regular controversy ensued, (thargos made by the Government 
against Uongresb workers provoked iSardar Vallabhbhai to c.xi)Q.se the utter 
ineffioioncy of tliii Government Department, and the measures taken. The criticisms and 
charges made in the Govornmoiit oominuniquos wore .such tliat Sardar Vallabhbhai 
pointed out iu his letter to the Secretary to tho Government of Bombay, Homo 
Department, dated 2nd July, 1925, tiiat lie wa.s advised by lawyers that some of 
them would have amounted to libel it not made in privileged Government communi¬ 
ques, Ho tborefeu'o deniaiulod tho witlidrawal of thoso charges or in the alterna¬ 
tive a public enquiry by a “committee of iudo|)cndeut medical men and other capable 
of weighing eviJeiico”. But tho Government refused to take up tho challongo, 
Sardar Vallabhbliai therefore invited some indepeiidciit friends to form a committee 
and take up tho enquiry and reque.stcd tho Oovoniment to “authori.so the departments 
concerned to asiist tho committee to elucidate the truth.” This Committee of 
Enquiry consisted of Sliri D. N. Baliadurji, Dr. M. D. D, Gilder, Dr. Phiroz 
G. Bharucha and Sliri Vaikunth B. Mehta as Secretary, wlioso roiiort has just been 
published by the Plague Relief Committee, Dorsad. 

Tlio Government declined to help or partici(>ato in the enquiry although their co¬ 
operation was invited by tho Comniitteu. Uefcrriiig to this non-cooperation of Govern¬ 
ment tho report say.s it might be allegod that the enquiry of the Committee was 
(xuarU ; but it states tliat .such is not tlic ca.se as iiio.st of the evidence had to bo 
taken from jiublic records and from odicial coniiniinicatioiis between the Departments 
of Oovoniment and the Di.sti'ict Local Board. 

After careful analjsis of the whole evidence before it the Committee has shown 
in the report that the charges made by Govcnimont in regard to (1) the alleged 
defective method of work of tho Congress workers, and (2) their alleged unwilling¬ 
ness to co-uperate with or their 0 |) 0 n di.suourtesy towards Govenimont servants 
of tho Public Health Dopaituent, were wholly uiifoiiudcd and untenable. 

At the same time the Rcjiort has conlinnod and jiistilied all tho charges 
made by Sardar Vallabhbhai agaiu.st tho Government, which may be summarised 
as follows 

1. The Government and tho Local bodies failed to take prompt and adequate 
preventive measures against tho spread of tho epidemic although it was within their 
power to do so. 

2. The work of inoculation w.a.s woefully neglected. 

3. Tho incompotoncc of Dr. Shall appointed for inoculations. 

4. No preventive moa,sure was taken by Govenimont in tho inter-epidemic periods 
although it was known that sudi measures were most effective to control tho epidemic. 

5. Belated grant of Rs. 2,000 and its misuse. 

6. Doctors of tho District Local Board and Public Health Department treated no 
plague patients. 

7. The neglect by the authorities of the village Viclihial from where there was no 
report before over 9 deaths had occurred, and subsequent spread of the epidemic in 
the village. 

8. The Mamlatdar of Dorsad thought lit to stir himsolf in tho matter when there 
had been already about 300 deaths. 
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9. The Collector and Assistant Director of Public Health could find time to visit 
the affected area only five months after tho outbreak. 

10. The Government claim their measures to be scientific, but facts proved tho 
contrary. 

11. No attempt having been made by Government to isolate or inociilato 27 immi¬ 
grants to Borsad from a Plague-infected area, tho infection started by them resulted in 
327 deathsi 

Tho medical members of tho Committee, Dr. M. D. D. Gilder and Dr. Phiroz C. 
Bharucha appended a detailed and valuable note to the Report suggesting preventive 
and curative measures against the plague epidemic for tho guidance of volunteers. 


CONGRESS PRESIDENT'S TOUR IN THE SOUTH 


Tamil Nad 

The Congress President, Babu Rajondra Prasad began his Tamil Nad tour from 
the 19th of October commencing with the City of Madras, just after tho A. I. C. C. 
meeting. He visited 14 Congress Districts ti'avelling more than two thousand miles 
by train. Tim tour was completed on tho 9th Novoinhor. 

Even in the remotest village through wliieh the Congress President jiassod, men, women 
and children gathered in their lumdreds and waited for hours to have his davshau 
demonstrating thereby that tho Congress message has penetrated oven in tho remotest 
parts of the country. 

The President addressed about 1.10 meetings arranged in the programmo. Besides 
he had to addres.s a largo number'of wayside meetings’ which did not find a place in 
the publi.shed programmes. Twenty Municijial addresses, three District Board addresses 
and twenty-eight Panchayat Boai'd addresses besides numerous other addressess by 
various public bodies were presented to tho President during his tour. Most of tlie 
addresses were in Hindi. Tlie i’rosident was very mueli impressed by thi,s and in 
almost every meeting ho addre.s,sod, lio aiipealcd to the jioople to leaim Hindustani, 
the National language of India. Another notow'ortliy feature of the tour was that 
Mussalmans and Christians were tliroughout as eiithusiastio in welcoming the Congress 
President as Hindus. Tho Congress Prcsjdeut wms also gratified to note the satisfactory 
work done in the matter of Harijan ujilift in tho south. The Harijans themselves 
who met tho President e.vprossod .sati.stactiou at the work of Iho Harijan Sovak Sangh. 

Tho Tamil Nad Congress Committee organised a pur.so fund to be presented to the 
Pre.sident in tho places he visited. Tbe total amount of tho Purse fund came to Rs. 
20,421-3-0. Out of this- sum 12 and half per cent has been sent to the A. I. C. C. being 
the All India quota. 

Tho President was very much impressod by small purses presented by villagers 
consisting of coppers only. Oil tbo (lay ho finished tho tour, ho observed; 

“Tlie nature of tho purse itself is a proof of the fact that our message has reached 
the masses. Nowhere did I get a purse of mure th.an Rs. 7(X) or Its. 800. In some 
places I got big bags of money containing all coppers ; T consider that to be very 
valuable. That shows the masses havo responded to its call.” 

In all di.strict headquarters, workers’ meetings W'oro arranged and tho President 
gave them advice as regards futare work. Another important feature of tho tour 
was tliat students and ladies took part in large numbers in tho demonstrations and 
public meetings. Tho Pi'esident took rest on tho last day of liis tour in Tamil Nad 
at Aunamalai University as tho guest of Rt. Hon’bio V. 8. Sreonivasa Sastri. 

Andhra and Kerala 

The President similarly toured in Andhradosa from November 10 and in Kerala 
from December 1 to 8, 1935 visiting all places of iiniiortauoo and even some remote 
villages in those provinces. Tlie length of country covered by tho eastern and 
western districts of tho Congress [irovince of .Andhra is over a thousand mile.s. 
Except in half a dozen places, tho President addressed the meetings in Hindi wliieli 
were rendered into Telugu liy a worker of the Baksliin Bhart Hindi Prachar Sabha. 
"Women mustered strong in alt tlie public meetings. TJioro were no separate meeting's 
for women as in northern India. Men and women, old and young, vied with one another 
to render honour to the nation’s elect. 
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The collections during tliis tour were as follows ;— 

Purse collections ... 20,143-1-0 

Ear marlied amounts ... 14,934-0-0 


Total ... 35,077-0-0 

The President spent a most pleasant eight days in Kerala and regretted that the 
Travanooro State could not he inohided in tho itinoravy owing to want of time. He 
found tho same ontluisiasm for tho Congroa.s in Korala as in other provinces. Within 
eight days he covered 470 miles by car and 325 miles in train, addressod 57 meetings 
and was presented witii purses amounting to Rs. 4,305-14-5 for Congress work. 

Present Congress Programme 

In a signilioatil speech delivered at Tellichory in South India, Babu Rajendra 
Prasad nut forth a defence of tho present Congi'oss policy and programme which he 
regarded as tire most practical under the prosoul, conditions. Refei'i'ing to the critics of 
the programme he said that he could only give thorn, tho assurance that thoso who 
wore in charge of the Congress had thoir eyes and oars open. 

“I ask what is wj'oug in tiie Congress |)rogramino for achieving unity of the various 
communities wliioii iiiluibit tliis land 7 I ask wliat is wrong in encouraging the estab¬ 
lishment of cottage industries wliich we liavo taken up as one of our important items 
of work? How can we ox'poct to win Swaraj if we ooritinua to treat millions of oiir 
own people as unbnclriblos in this very land. Tlioso are problems whioli can com¬ 
mand our services, I do not uudurstand wliy poopio sliould run down this programme. 
It is easy enougli to create discontent; it i.s easy enougli to demolisli what has been 
built up; mure oi'cutiou of discontent is not solution of tho problem of poverty of this 
country. Tho Oongrass has after fifty yours of service and sacrillce by generations of 
men and women, snoce.sded in winning'a certain amount of conlidence of all classes. 
Does any one imagine tliat tilts great alfoction wliicli this great institution has won for 
itself is of no valre in the strngglo for froodom V I regard it as the greatest national 
asset which we liave in onr possession to-day, and I regard it as a groat sin against 
the country if any one wishes to destroy or'to itijuro this prestige. I ask all friends 
who are interested in the froodom of ihij country to add to this prestige, to increase it, 
and if thoy cannot do tliat, at any rate, to leave) it untouched. It is easy to destroy, 
but very difficult to build up. Tli'ejCongress lias been workiug as your mouth-piece for 
winning froedom. If tlio Congros-s is strong it is because you have givou it that 
strength.” 

Unemployment in Indian Villages 

In his speecli at the opening coretnony of tho Ivliadi and Swadeshi Exhibition at 
Calicut, Babu Rajendra Pi-asud,' tbo Congress Prosidciit, said tliat unemployment among 
tho masses in Indian villages was so uonto tliat Goveriinicnt dared not take^ a census. 
He said the problem in India w.as not to introduce mcidianised labour to displaco hu¬ 
man labour, but to provide work to tlie villiigers in tlieir own liomes. Ho appealed to 
all to encourage oottago industry and lielp tlio villages to regain tlieir prosporify. 


A CONG RESS DIARY 


{November-December, l035) 

Economic Condition of Villase* Round About Delhi 

The Dellii Congress Committee appointed a village sub.-ooraraittoo which toured 
the villages in Dollii province in April Ixst for first liand information about tha 
the condition of tlio village jiooplo and tlio disabilitio.s under which tliey were 
labouring. The committoa lias now siilunitted its report wliioh h.as brought to 
light the appalling condition of tlio village popolatioii witliin tlie jurisdiction of tha 
Imperial city, Tiio toni', as the report points out, was undertaken witli the spooilio 
object of gaining an insiglit into tlie existing oconomio and agrioultiiral 
conditions in the villages, collectiug authoiitio imformation about tho working 

33 
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of the land revenue system, the collection of taxes and cess, the failure of crops 
and its effect on the rural ))opn]ation, famine, poverty, village industries and 
their scope of expansion, sanitation, medical aid, rural indebtedness and other 
connected problems, 

Tho committee visited as many as 27 villages and interviewed hundreds of villagers. 
The result of their investigation is recorded in their report. 

■Refovring to the poverty of the village population the report says Ithat Indian 
politicians were aocu.sed of harping on tho theme of this poverty of India as an 
article of political belief. They were termed sentimental, and their arguments 
were regarded as fallacious. But it invited any impartial observer to_ visit 
any of these village.s and compare its conditions not with the villages 
of advanced countries of tlio West like England, but with those of Bulgaria, 
Greece _ and Northern Italy, and it was convinced that no different 
conclusion could bo readied than tlio conclu,sion of the report itself. There could be 
no two opinions on the picture of flio sad and increasing poverty of the cultivator 
of tho province, lie was living on the verge of economic ruin.' This poverty and 
misery was not even stationer.y, it was on tho increase. Tliere was no trace of 
any rise in tho standard of Jiving ot tho village people notwithstanding official 
theorists and statisticians who were nover tired of talking of such rise. Royal 
Commissions on Agriculture brought no change in production. No effort had 
ever been made by the Local Government to develop tho economic resources of 
these villages. On tho other hand, tho coramitte e tound such conditions as tended 
to rfidaeo the productivity of the people. 

The report dealt with taxation, medical aid and village industries and said that 
besides direct and indirect ta.vcs the village peop lo had to pay a number of cesses 
peculiar to their village life. Only five small dispensaries were maintained in the 
five Ilaquas of the province. Condition of roads was bad and educational facilities 
for children of the villagers wero lacking. 

Enforcement of Cr. L. Amendment Act 

A Gazette of India Extraoi'dinary announced (December, 18 ) that the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act came into force forthwith throughout Bi-itish India. 

This bill had been twice rejected by tho Indian Legislative Assembly in the last 
September session and was later passed by tho Council ot State under the 
recommendation of tho Govenior-General. 

Special Power* Bill in U. P. and the Punjab 

On the ISltli November 1935 the U. P.'Legislative.Council passed the Special Powers 
(Extending Bill) Act without division. Thu old Act enacted tor a period of three years 
was shortly to expire. It was passc'd during tho civil disobedience movement and was 
directed against the no-i'eiit cum|iaign. The pre.sent Act, in tho absence ot no-rent 
campaign in tlio province, lias been passed tor a period of 5 years on the plea that 
there is a strong Socialist Party in the jiroviuco wJiicli wanted the abolition of the 
Zemindars. Inspito of tlie Government jdodge of not re-enaeting the Bill, on the 
previous occasion, tlicy re-enacted it for a longer period on plea of the Socialist bogey, 
A similar Bill in tlie 'runjab Council was passed on the IStb ot November 1935, the 
argument ot the Ouvcrninent in this case was noarly the same. 

Punjab Cr. L. A. Act for Delhi 

By a notification in an extraordinary issno of the Gazette, the OoTernmont of India 
extended tho Punjab Criminal I^aw Amendment Act to the province ot Delhi. 

A Novel Prosecution 

“Could the address of the Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Bengal 
Provincial Socialist jiarty of Congressmen’s Conference held in the last week of 
Septemlier be regarded as nows-.sheet as contemplated by the piovision,s of the Indian 
Emergency Press Act V’’ _ ; 

The above question ei'opiied up in connection witli the case against Shri Gunada 
Mozumdai' and Bhri AtuI Bo.se wlio were prosecuted for publication and distribution of 
the former’s address as Chairman of Jteeeptiou Committee without obtaining a declara¬ 
tion. The Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta held that no stretch of imagination 
could describe the leaflet in question as a news-sheet. It was merely a lecture and not 
news to any one. The siieecli itself was not a subject matter of any prosecution and 
the mere planting of it did not involve violation of the “Press Emergency Powers 
Act.” The Magistrate acquitted botJi the accused. 
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Six Month*' R. I. for a Speech 

Shri C. P. Stibbiah, Oonj'ressraan and Miitiicipal Counoilloi' of Coimbatore was 
sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment for some passages in his Presidential 
Address to the Kalitalai Talufj Conference, wliioh the convicting Magistrate held to he 
objectionable, 


Alt India Libera! Federation 

A session of the National Liberal Fodoratinn was held on Decembor 28-30, 1935 at 
the Victoria Technical Tnstitiito Hall at Nagpnr with Sliri Vonbatarama Bhastri 
in the chair. The conteronce was m.arkod by a general desire for onnoorted action 
specially in co-operation with tlie Congress against tho now reforms. The conference 
passed several resolutions. Tho resolution while expressing its strong dissatisfac¬ 
tion again,st tho constitutional act of 19.'I5 hold that situated as India was it 
could not boycott tho now constitution. Tlio rosohition expressed the 
desirability of all nationalist parties or groups acting togothor to secure from it 
whatever good it could yield to tliu country accelerating tho reform of tho constitu¬ 
tion demanded by and acceptable to Indian opinion. It also laid down that no 
constitution would .satisfy Indian ojiinion which would not approximate as nearly 
as may be to the constitution of tho Dominions. 

Criminal Law Amendment Act 

The''Focl(iratiQn recorded its strong protast against tho Crimin.al Low Amendment 
Act and the sever,al Provincial Bpocial Powers Aot.s • jias.sed in tho pi'esent year. 
They norpetuated or prolonged the extraordinary powers taken by tlio Executive 
virtually free of judicial control first in the form of Ordinanco.s and next of 
temporary legislation. The legitimate liberty of tho yuiblio was serionsly menaced 
by these Acts and the Federation therefore urged tlioir immediate repeal. 

Unlouchabilily 

The Federation felt the profoundest sympathy for the 'Depressed Classes and was 
utterly opposed to any person being vegardod or treated as an “tintouchablo”. The 
Federation wislied every success to the nation-wiilo movement for tho removal of 
this blot upon India and for tho elevation of those cliissos. 

Indian States 

The National Liberal Melioration ro-afTirmcd its complete sympathy with the 
aspirations of Hie subjects of Indian Stat's for civic and politii.'al liberties and 
regretted that in tho largo majority of Ltatos tliere was not as yot oven the semblance 
of constitutional or reprdsontativc government. It deplored tho ahsonce of any provi¬ 
sion for tho eloclion of tho State’s rojiresonlalives in the future Podoral Legislature 
and of any I'ecognitioii of tho rights of citizenship for tho pooplo of tlio^ States. Tho 
Federation again urged the Ruling I'rinoes to concede without delay the right of their 
subjects to security of person and property, to freedom of tho press and of associa¬ 
tion, and an indepondant judiciary as W'ell as ropresentativo governmeut as a prelimi¬ 
nary to full responsible gbvornraout within tlio All India Federation. 

Indian* Abroad 

A long resohilion enumerating tho various grievances of Tudians abroad and con¬ 
demning tho anti -Indian attitude of the wliite .settlers iu the colonies was also pa.ssod. 

Labour Conferences 

The Executive Committoo of the All India Trade Union Cougrosa held its meeting at 
Nagpur during the last Christmas days. The annual meeting of tho National Federa¬ 
tion of Trade Unions also assembled 'at tho same timo and phu;e. The two mootings 
were inspired by a desire .at struelur,al unity on some common basis. Some plans 
were discussed but no definite decision was arrived at. It is hoped that something 
tangible will result from those efforts ah unity of flic two hahoiir organisations. 

The All India .Joint Labour Board also met at Nagpui' iu tho last week of December, 
1935. It was felt that, the oo-operation of the Indian National Congress was necessary 
for the solution of tho lu'olilems aH'oeting tho working classes and it was resolved 
that the Joint Labour Board should meet tho Congress Labour Sub-Committoe and 
the President of the Indian National Congress to discuss ways and means for such 
co-opei ation. 
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Socialist Party Conference 

A conference of the Socialist Party was held at Meerut on January 19 and 20, 
1936 under the presidency of SliriraatL Karaaladovi Chattopadhyaya. About fifty 
delegates from all parts of India attended the conference. At the outset the conference 
passed a resolution recommending Pandit Jawharlal Nehru for the presidentship of 
the next session of the rCoiigi'oss. The conferonce passed a number of other resolu¬ 
tions including one concerning the reforms which wanted that the Congress should 
make the working of tlio constitution impossiblo and suggested that in provinces 
where the Congress secured a majority, it should abstain from forming or supporting 
any ministry as that wouid be a stop towards the working of tho constitution, and as 
Buoh would divert attention of the country from direct action to which the Congress 
was pledged. In provinces wliero the fiongress failed to secure a majority the 
resolution held that it should use the councils 'for obstructing and exposing the anti¬ 
national measures and also as platforms for propaganda, particularly for voicing the 
fundamental and immediate political and oconomio demands of the masses. 

Ono resolution denouiicod the su[iposod efforts of the Congress leaders to tform 
political alliances with other reactionary political parties, thereby betraying tho 
Congress cause namely that of complete indqrondenco. 

Another resolution* urged tlie Executive Committeo of the party to sponsor amend¬ 
ments to the Congress constitution removing tho manual labour franchise, compulsory 
wearing of khaddar for offico-boarors and limitation of urban representation to 25 
per cent. 

The Conference also passed resolutions demanding an unemployment insurance of 
Es. 15 per month, free milk for tlie children of the unemployed, free housing for the 
unemployed, and free compulsory primary education at State-oxpenses. The Conferonce 
denounced the aggre.ssiou of Italy ana ex|)rossod sympathy with Abyssinia, It also 
denounced the present halting iio'lioy of tho League of Nations. It fixed February 2 
as J. C. Chatterji Day to express "sympathy with tlio Kakori lu'isonor on hunger- 
strike at the Lucknow jail for tho removal of various disabilities of the political 
prisoners. 

I.v Memoriam 

The untimely death of Maulana Arif Hasvi aficr a prolonged illness is grieved 
by all Congressmen who know his contribution to tho work of the Congress in Delhi 
for the last 20 years and his devotion to tho cause of tho eountry. He was one of 
the strongest adherents of tho Congress among our Muslim countrymen. 

The death of Stiapiu ji Saklatwala has removed a great cliamiiiou of the submerged 
and Gxjdoited classes all over tlio world. Ho was a stalwart among tho ooramunists 
outside Russia and was an active meraher of tlio llritisli Communist Party at the 
time of his death. He was an Ex-M. P. from tlio cotistitnonoy of North Battorsey. 
In him India mourns the loss of a fearless champion of her cause in England. 


GOLDEN J;UB1LEE 

OF the 

Indian National Congress 

The Indian National Congress completed tlio fiftieth year of its oxistonco on De¬ 
cember 28. 1936. Under instruction Horn tho Congress Working Committee the occa¬ 
sion was colebratcd throughout India amidst scenes of groat enthusiasm, Tlie decision 
of the Working Committeo was taken somewhat late, yet iJio spontaneous response 
from the public to tho call to participate in the golden jubilee was beyond expectation. 
The nature and extent of tlie celebrations have shown the strength of the Congress as 
an organisation. Its influence permeates even the remotest corners of this vast country 
and completely establishes its claims as Hie representative organisation of the Indian 
Nation and the non-official Paitiament of India. 

The programme of tho Working Committee was adhered to in every place in every 
detail. Many localities, however, added to tliis local programme suited to local circums¬ 
tances and the inclinations of local workers. Tho item of illuminations was made op- 
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tional by the President at the last moment. Tet it was a groat sncoess wherever it 
was adopted. The Provinoial Congress Committees made arrangomonts to celebrate the 
event in a fitting maniiar not merely in their provincial centres but in the remotest 
villages. Khadda}' and village industries exhibitions and Jubilee molas were organised 
at a number of places including Bombay Karachi, Hyderabad, Nagpur, Oanhati, Jorhat, 
Altizafl'ai'nagar and Liuknow. In many places snorts and games, kavi sammelans, 
mnshairas and musical concerts were organised. In a number of places according _ to 
the old Indian custom the poor wore oithor fed or alms wore given to them. Child¬ 
rens’ totes wore organised and sweets given to tlmm. 

To eomraemorato the occasion the A. I. 0, C. olTico published a History of the 
Indian National Congress, 1885-103.6, written by Dr. I’atlablu Sitaramayya, a member 
of the Working Cunmittee, and a scries of Congress (ioblon Jubilee Broclmres dealing 
with some of the political, economic and social pi’oblcms facing u.s to-day. The series 
deal with the folic wing subject 

1. Satyagraha—in tlandhiji’s own wonls. 

2. Village Ind.istrios and Recoiistriiction—-by Bliaratan Kiimarappa, 

3. Some Aspects of Khadi—by Onlznrilal Naiiila. 

4. Rural Indebtoiliioss in India—l).v I’rof, K. 1'. H. .Malaui, 

6. Tho Public Dobt of India—by ,i. C. Kiimarappa. 

6. Indian Tariff Policy. 

7. Public Servlcits in India—by Pi'of, K. T. Shall. 

8. Defence of India :—-Problem of Nationalizaliou—by Nirod Chandra Chaiidhnry. 

9. AVomau in India—by Raikiimari Amirt Kaur, and L, M, 

10. Indian Transpoi't—by Dr. 11. K. Soni, M. .-V., D. Sc., (London), 

11. To this was added literature published by various provincial and local Congress 
Committees dealing; witli tlio Congress, its history and activity within their respective 
jiu'isdietions and tlio politico-economic problems of the country. 

Municipal and local bodies at various centres [larticipatod iu tho oolebratlons and 
helped to make the function a grand sucecs.s. Iliiudreds of influential public bodies 
convoyed their felicitations and messages ol goodwill on this auspicious and memorable 
occasion. As rciiuirod by tiie prograinme sotUed by the Workdng Committee, Babu 
Rajsndra Pras.ad, IVosident of tho Congress, issued the following message, which was 
read in public meetings tliroughoiit India :— 

“This day fifty years ago tiio National (’ongvess mot for tho first time in Bombay 
with only a sprinkling of delegates who eoiild liardly Im ciillod elected refiresentative^ 
but who were nevertheless true servants of the jicopio of India. This Congress had 
tlio fi'ocdom of tiio people as its dcliiiitu goal, lull ‘froedom’ was an undefined woi'd. 
It lias now olitalri'id a concrete shape ; it mcaiiu Poorna Swaraj or com[iIete indepen¬ 
dence ; it means contiol by the cliosen representatives of India. It moans freedom 
not for oiu) class or race or clan, hut froedoni for all, including tho poorest of her 
people. In order to end tho ox|)loitation of tho masses, political freedom must 
include real economic fredom. The means for the attainment of that goal are also 
well-defined. Tho;/ must bo legitimate and poacefut. Thoso moans have b90n_ know¬ 
ingly adopted by iho Congress since 1980. In their most aonto form they have included 
non-violent nou-coperation, and civil, i. e. rion-violont resistance, undor which 
thousands of peojile, men and women, have suffered imprisonmont, confiscation of 
property and loss of their chorished possessions. Many have sufi'ered personal injury, 
even death, through filing, lathi clmrges, and the liko. For reasons well-known to 
all Civil Resistance has been susjionded. 

“From a very small beginning tlio Congress lias now becomo the most powerful 
political organisation representing the masses of India, and has branches covering the 
whole of tho country from the llinialayas in tho north to Kanya Kumari in the 
extreme soutli. Its present programme irndudes morni'crshiii in tho legislatures, revival 
of and encoiiiageineiit to band-s[iiiming and liainl-wcaving,- |)romotion of useful village 
small industries, recimstniction of village life iu its economic, educational, social 
and hygienic asfiects, I'enioval of iinlonchabilify, promotion of inter-oommnnal unity, 
total a'bstinonr.e, natiou.il education, spread of nscfiil knowledge among adult population, 
organisation of industrial lalioiir, orgaiii.satiou of peasants, and improvement of their 
economic comlition by the revival of village industries. 

“Tho Congress thus covers about every sphere of national activity. It has had 
the adherence of some of the noblest of men and women of India as also of the 
masse.s, who iiavo responded to tlio Congress call to sacrifice. Such an organisation 
may well be proud of its achiovomont. But tlii.s is no time for jubilation, or resting 
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on our oars. The worh yet to be accomplished is’ great and needs much patient toil, 
endless saorifloe and unflinching determination. 

“Let us bow down our heads to all those men, women and children—known and 
unknown—rwho have laid down their lives for the freedom of India, who have suffered 
woes and privations, and who are still paying the penalty for loving their motherland. 
Let us to-day also in grateful reverence recall the services of those who sowed the 
seeds of this' mighty organisation, who nurtured it with their unremitting labour and 
saeriflee. 

“Thejsmall seedling that was plantcdjflfty years ago, has now grown into- a mighty 
tree with branches spreading over this va,st country, and has now blossomed in the 
sacrifices of countless men and women. It is for those that are now left behind to 
nourish the tree by their further services and sacrifice so that it may bear fruit and 
make India the free and prosperous country that Nature intended her to be. Let this 
be a day of remembranco and of renewing our resolve to win Poorna Swaraj, which, 
in the late Lokamanya’s words is our birth right.” 

Living Ex-Presidents 


The following is a list of the living ex-Presidents 



Name 

Year 

Place 

1. 

Sir Dinsliaw Wachha 

1901 

Calcutta 

2. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 

1909 

Lahore 


1918 

Delhi 

3, 

4. 

Byt. C. Vijiaraghhavaohariar 

Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad 

1920 

1923 

Nagpur 

Delhi (special) 

5. 

Mahatma M. K. Gandhi 

1924 

Belgaum 

6. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 

1925 

Cawnpore 

7. 

Byt. S. Sriniva.sa Iyengar 

1926 

Oauhati 

8, 

M. A, Ansari 

1927 

Madras 

9. 

Pandit Jawaharla! Nehru 

1929 

Lahore 

10. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 

1931 

Karachi 


The Celebration In Bombay 

It was at Bombay that the Congress mot for the first time in 1885. and Bombay 
made special preparations for celebrating the jubilee. It secured for the celebrations 
the Hall of the Ookuldus Tejpal Pathsliala, Gdwalia Tank and the large open space near 
it where the first Congress liad been hold. A Swadc.shi exhibition of articles of Indian 
manufacture was lield and opened by Sir O- V. liaman. A separate exhibition of Khadi 
and village industries was also organised and opened by the Congress President on the 
27th December. Both these exliibitions attracted a very largo number of visitors. 

Vi«it to Sir Dinihnw Wacba 

Ou the 27th Babu Rajondia Prasad accompanied by Mrs. Naidii and Aoharya Kri- 
palani paid a visit to Sir Dinshaw Waoha, tho oldest living ox-president of the Con¬ 
gress. Sir Dinshaw owing to his aid age and illness was physically unable _ to move. 
All that the party could therofore do was to have his darshan and make their pranams 
as he was resting in his sick room in the afternoon. 

Flag-Hoisting Ceremony 

A bugle call from the Congress House at 5 o’clock on the 28th morning announced 
the day, and the Golden Jubilee celebrations started all over the city in accordance 
with the announced programme. “Prabhat Pheris” started (from various parts of the 
city and woke np tho citizens with their music. The various parties after wending 
their way through the different streets converged on the Gokuldas Tojpal Pathsliala, 
Gowalia fenk, wliero tho first Congress session was held in 1885. A hundred feet 
high flag-staff was erected here for the hoisting of the national flag. Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Sai'dar Vallabhbhai Patel, Shri K. P. Nariman, the Gene¬ 
ral Secretary, Syt, J. B, Kripalani and other loaders of the Congress assembled in the 
decorated flag-post area, and at the sroke of eight tlio Congress President hoisted the 
national flag. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad paid a tribute to those who had made gi'eat saorifloes and 
even lost their lives in trying to protect tho National Plug and affirmed that the Con¬ 
gress would protect the honour of the flag at all costs, Tho singing of “Bands Mata- 
ram” brought the function to a close. 
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Unveiling of Memoriel Tablet 

The unveiling ceremony of tlia marble tablet to commemorate the first session 
of the Indian National Congress which now dooorates the front wall of the 
Goouldas Pathsala was performed by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Mrs, Naidu 
presided over tlio function. Tho tiny hall of the Pathsala was overcrowded with 
people of all communitios and all shades of political opinion, mon and women. 
The speeches on the < casion were relayed by loud spealcers to a large gathering 
outside, Mrs. Naidn prt iding said ;— 

“To-day marks an O] ch in tho liistory of tho nation which must move every 
Indian’s heart \vith priuj and pleasure. I am myself deeply stirred to have been 
chosen to preside on this historic occasion. It is tho chivalry of the Indian people 
that the only Indian woman who had tho prond privilege of presiding over the 
Indian National <.'ongres.s should have boon asked to preside over this memorable 
ceremony to do honour to these numerous patilots, taraou.s and anonymous, who have 
built up the^ Indian National Congress, whioh is the symbol of India's invincible 
fervour to win Swaraj, and who have aroused patriotic feeling.s in us and made 
ns articulate. In this very h.all, fifty years ago, a small group of patriots mot together 
and sowed the first siiod of tho harvest whicli we are about to reap. Lot us honour 
those men who u’ere the standard hearers of India’s freedom ?" 

Pandit Malaviya in the eonrse of his addro.ss while portorraing the unveiling 
ceremony^ referring to tlmso who were despondent because tho ingress had not 
achieved its goal said :—“I look at it from a difforoiit view-point. In the battle for 
freedom there are bound to be ups and downs. Think of the conditions fifty years 
ago and compare them with to-day’s conditions. Yon will then see what the Indian 
National Congress has really achieved. It -may not be the goal of Swaraj, but 
nevertheless it is something of whicli every Indian ought to bo prond.” 

Shri M. S. Aney, Sir G. i'radhan, Mauhina Shankat Ah Dr. Gilder, Shri K, 
Natarajan, Sj. Jamnadas Mehta, Sj, H. K, Dakhalo, and Miss Maniben Kara also 
offered their felicitations to tho Congress. 

The inscription on tho marblo tablet reads as follows :— 

“In this iiistoiic Inill on tlio 28tli Deoember, 1885, a band of gallant patriots 
laid the foundation of tho Indian National Gongres.s, which daring these fifty years 
has been built up stone by .stone, tier by tier by the faith and devotion, courage 
and sacrifice of countless men and women as tho pledge and symbol of their invin¬ 
cible purpo.so to .seonro to India, their motherland, her legitimate birthright 
of Swaraj. 

This tablet is ])laceJ to commemorate the occasion of its golden jubilee”. 

In the afternoon a largo procession led by Shri K. F, Nariman, Mayor of Bombay, 
started from Azad Maiilau and terminated at Gowalia Tank Maidan where a 
mammoth public meeting was hold presided over by Babn Rajendra Prasad, the 
Congress President. Be.sides Babn Bajondra Prasd, the mooting was addressed 
by Sardar Patel and Mi's. Sarojini Naidn. 

On the 29th December a cosmopolitan dinner was held at the Conge 3 .s House 
in which about lyXX) iieoplo including 500 Ilarijans participated. 

Mnrlyrs’ Day 

The 21st of Deoember 1925 was observed in Bombay as the Mai'tyrs’ Day. 

Sardar Vallabhhhai Patel, Sriinati Sarojini Naidn, Aoharya Kripalani, ' and Syt. 
Surendra Mohan Moitra made stirring speeclies in memory of tho martyrs. 


Special Meetings 

Separate meetings of women, stndonte and lahonrer.s addressed by the leaders pre¬ 
sent in Bombay, were organised on different days of the oolehrations. Municipal Mn- 
certs, games, and jibysicai compotitiou.s wore also organised on different days at various 
places. 

Suburbi of Bombay 

The Jubilee was also colehratod with befitting grandeur in all tlio suburbs of Bom¬ 
bay. The leaders assembled iu Bombay participated and presided over the functions in 
the suburbs. 
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Provincial Celebrationa 

T]ie Golden Jnbilea of the Indian National Congress was celebrated in all the pro¬ 
vinces with great enthusiasm. Though tiro official programme was only for one day 
the 28th of: December, in many of the provinces tlio celebrations wore continued for 
several days extending- in some oases to a week. 

The uni-ver.sal and uniform celebrations of the 2Sth of Dcoomber were everywhere 
on an unprecedented scale. The dawn broke with Pj-abhat Pheris, the volunteers 
carrying national flags marched tlirough all the principal streets and roads waking the 
citizens from their sweet slumber with joyous music. Thousands of people came to 
pay homage to the national flag at the ilag hoisting ceremony, which was everywhere 
performed between 8 and 8. 30 a, m. Suitable speeches were made by the local leaders 
on the occasion. 

The people expressed their love and allcgianoo to tins great national organisation by 
generally decorating them. Tho bazars, streets and roads in many places had flags and 
festoons, triumphal aroho.s and bunting.s. in the afternoon tlio procession passed 
through these decorated streets, terminating in the evening in huge meetings. The 
processions everywhere had a touch of local colour and fancy. Hero they woro lieaded 
by decorated elephants there l)y camels elsewhere bv giiorsawars. In Delhi the pro¬ 
cession was led by women-gliorsawars. At several places photos of the great leaders 
carried in decorated carriage,s and cars oi- on elephants headed the processions. These 
were followed by men and womon vohiiitoors. The salfi-on coloured sarecs of the lady 
volunteers lent colour to the processions. In all place.s unprecedented crowds came out 
to watch and to swell tho prooussion as it passed along. National songs punctuated 
by appropriate slogans and shouts of “jais” to tho difl'erent leaders marked the route 
of the processions. 

In many big cities according to the instructions of tlie President social functions 
were organised where |)eoi>lo of difforont schools of iiolitioal tliought met together. At 
such functions invariably spoeohes corameuding tho work of tlie Congress and congra¬ 
tulating it were made. 

The evening meetings ovory where were uiiusually big. Tho President’s message wa.s 
read with due solemnity and fieard with rai)t attention. Speec!ie.s by Congress leaders 
and sometimes by Congress sympathisers wore made on tiie achievements of tlie 
Congress during the last 50 years. The people were exlmrted to stand fast by the 
national organisation and devote thomselves to the present jjrogramrao oLtho Congress 
and to make an uniu-eeedented effort to roach the goal of eomplote^dopendenoo in 
tho near future. In some places as in Madras resolution.s e.xprossing unswerving 
allegiance to the Congress wci-e passed. Some nn.-Htings commenced with prayers 
which were sometimes silent, Winire there was no special day for martyrs, stirring 
speeches were made in the evening meetings extolling the groat'-saorifico of those who had 
made the last gi-eat sacrifice of laying down tlioir lives for the cause of the country. 

The other progi-ammes of tho week included such items as ladies meetings which 
gave theni oppoi-tunity to meet and hold discussions on imiiortant topics of social 
and political interest ^ and also to hear speeche.s by uininent speakers. Students’ day 
was observed at Dollii and othei- places. National game.s -were organi.sed and awards 
were distributed to the best players. At places sweets and ibigs woro distributed to 
the school children. Kayi Satninolans woro held wh(;ro pools cutortained tho audience 
with recitations of tlieir compositions. At Priti-Bliojaus at various places many 
persons took their meal together in-espective of religious, social and caste distinctions. 
Rich and poor, Brahmins and Harijans all happily partook of the food provided for 
the occasion. Athletic competitions rvere held and feats wei-e sliown by the wellknown 
athletes and their parties all over tho country. Musicians and singers assembled at 
the musio competitions and conferences and gave beautiful performances. Besides 
these at places Bhajan maiidalis -sv'ere organised. In Gujarat along with Bhajan- 
mandalis Garba parties gave foil; dance and group dance demonstrations. 

In many places the celebration included special mootings of labourers and Kisans. 

A special day for martyrs was observed at places to honour tho known and unknown 
heroes who had laid down tlieir lives in the .struggle for freedom. Memorials were 
raised and tablets fixed in Congress buildings, in commoraoration of their patriotic 
services to the nation. At Nagpur, Cawnporo and soveral other places certificates 
were given to eminent public workers for tho meritorious service rendered to the 
nation’s cause. Though illuminations woro made optional, soveral localities presented 
a gay bright appearance with thousands of twinkling liglits on the night of the 28th, 
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At Madras along with the Coiigross Jabllee the Jubilee ot the oldest Congress 
leader, the grand old man of Madras, Shri Vijayraghavaohari, the oldest living ex¬ 
president of tlie Congress after Sir Dinshaw Wacha, was celebrated. An address was 
presented to him eulogising his record of devoted and unbroken service of 50 years 
to his motherland. 

Khadi, Village Industries and Swadoshi Exhibitions were held all over the country. 
Congress flags, lockot,s and souvenirs were sold by tiundrods of thousands throughout 
the week. Everywhere local Congress literature was published and distributed 
at national cost. In Karnatak 40,000 co])io3 of a brief history ot the Congress in 
the province was distributed, llihar issued a volume of a fair size reooraing the 
history of the Congress in the Province. Some districts, tahsils, and cities issued 
similar histories of their respective localities. 

In .short the people evorywhoro outorod into the spirit of the function and conduc¬ 
ted the colebrations with befitting solemnity, grandeur and spontaneous gaity, rejoicing 
and enthusiasm. North and South, East and Wc.st all over India it was a day of uni¬ 
versal festivity and all this unmistakably proved the groat hold of the Oongross upon 
all sections or the people specially tho ma.s.se,s. 

It has not been jjo.ssible in tins note to record all that happened everywhere. Wa 
have therefore to content ourselves with this brief narration connected with this 
memorable occasion. 


The Ail India Congress Committee 

Madra8-17th. & 18th. October 1935 

The question ot the aoceplanoo or non-accoptanco of office under the Reforms 
was the main subject considered by tho All India Congress Committee, which met 
at the “Congress House”, Madras on tho nth. October 1935. 

The first item on the agenda was confirmation of the minutes of tho last meeting 
at Wardlia in July-Augnst 1935. Aeharya Kripalani pointed out tliat tho minutes of 
the meeting had already been circulated. Tho minutes wore taken as road and were 
confirmed. 

Mr. Mehar Alt (Bombay), speaking in English, suggested that the c^'enda of tlie 
meetings of tho Committee sliould be made available to members suffioiently ahead of 
tlie meeting, lie stated that tho iigenda for tlie day liad been placed in their hands 
only that morning and it wa.s very diflio\ilt for members coming from distant parts of 
the country to acquaint themselves with tho items of business. 

Mr. Jamnalal Baiaj remarked tliat lio tliouglit that tho convention was tiiat those 
who knew Hindi or L'rdu should sneak in eitlior of the two languages, 

Swami Ooviiidanand : Then why is tho ;igonda printed in English ? 

Mr. Kripalani : It is a mistake that wo did not have it in Itindi (laughter). 

Tlie President : As far as possible wo must conduct our procooding.s in Hindi. But 
as a concession to those Madras friends wlio may not follow a discussion in tliat lan¬ 
guage, I shad, wherever necessary, give a translation of tliu proceedings in English. 

Regarding the point raised by Mr. Mehar Ali, Babn Rajeiidra Prasad stated tliat as 
far as po.ssiiile they would try to make the agenda available to members sutlieieutly 
early. The difficulty in tlie present case was in getting at tho members individually. 
Ha would certainly bear the suggestion in mind. 

Rule* of Procedure 

Tho rules of procedure apiiroved by tlie Working Committeo wore then jilaoed be¬ 
fore tho meeting for consideration. 

The following aro tho rules of prooodtiro as finally approved by tho Working Com¬ 
mitteo : 

1. Tho A. 1. C. C. may be summoned by tho President or the Working Secretary 
to meet at any place wittiiu the country and a.s often as required by tlie Working 
Committee. 

34 
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2. The notice of a meeting of the A. I. C. C. shall be issued at least fifteen days 
before the date of meeting exuept in case of emergency when a meeting may be sum¬ 
moned by a notice of seven days only. 

3. The President and the Secretaries shall be the sole judges of the oooasion for 
summoning an emergent meeting. 

4. The A. I. O 0. shall meet on a joint requisition addressed to the Working 
Committee by not leas than fifteen members. Such requisition shall specify the pur¬ 
pose for which the requisitionists desire a meeting of A. I. 0. 0. At such meeting 
additional items of business may be brought up for consideration provided due notice 
thereof has been given to the members. 

5. In the order of business, the draft resolutions of the Working Committee shall 
have the claim of priority. 

6. The order of the rest of the business of the meeting shall be settled by the 
President. 

7. The Working Committee shall asign at least one clear day for resolutions of which 
due notice may have been given by the members of the A. I. 0. 0., other than those 
of the Working Committee. 

8. The order of precedence of resolutions by private members shall be determined 
by lot. 

9. Notice of resolutions by private members should bo given at least seven days 
before the meeting. 

10. It shall be in tlio discretion of the President to allot the time for speakers 
moving either substantive propositions or amendments or generally taking part of the 
debate. 

11. Resignation from the A. I. C. C. shall be placed before the President who will 
accept it and declare the place of the members on the A. I. 0. C. vacant. 

12. _ Any vacancy in the A. 1. 0. O., by death, resignation, removal of a member or 
otherwise will be filled up by the members of the Provincial Congress Committee by 
election from among themselves. 

13. Objections to elections will be dealt with in the provinces in accordance with 
rules framed iu this behalf by the Provincial Congress Committee. 

14. Appeals will lie to the Working Committee agaist decisions on objections to 
elections by Provincial Congress Committees, or against their refusal or failure to 
give decisions. 

15. Any appeal preferred to the Working Committee will ordinarily he decided 
by the Tribunal appointed in accordance with Article XI, h. of the Constitution. It 
will be open to tne Working Committee to decide such dispute if it considers it 
inconvenient or impracticable to oonvone a Tribunal in terms of Article XI, h. 

16. The decision of the Election Disputes Tribunal or of the AYorking Committee, 
as the case may be, shall be final. 

17. Complaints against action by individual morabors of any Congress organisation 
or of any Congress i oramittce will bo dealt with in the provinces in accordance with 
rules framed by the Provincial Congress Committees. 

18. No subject which can be ordinarily dealt with by a Provincial Committee 
shall be referred to the A. I C. C. oxcept through the Provincial Committee concerned. 

Where a Provincial Committoo refuses to forward any appeal or representation to 
the A. I C. C. the aggrieved person or committee shall be entitled to approach the 
President for order directing the Provincial Committee to forward the said appeal or 
other representation. The President raav, after considering the said representation, 
pa.s8 such order as he may think fit. The Provincial Committee will thereupon be 
bound to carry out the order of the President. 

19. An appeal will lie to the Working Committee against any decision of a Provincial 
Congress Committee, or in the event of its failure or refusal to give decision. 

20. The Working Committee will cither decide such disputes itself or will appoint 
any other person or pei-sons to decide them. The decision of the Working Committee, 
or of the person or persons appointed by it, as the case may be, shall be final. 

Mr. Ooiavi (Maharashtra) moved four amendments whose effect, he explained, was 
made certain that the business for the meetings of the Committee would be commu¬ 
nicated to the members at least thirty days before the meeting and amendments 
invited from them ten days before the meeting.' 

The amendments were duly seconded. A discussion followed. 

Acharya Kripalani said that at present it was customary for the office to give 
more than fifteen days’ notice. It should, ha said, be realised that it would not be 
possible to give a month’s notice and if the office should be bound by such a rule, 
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the result perhaps would be that emergency provisions would he used. “We are 

living in rather interesting times” he said, “though it is now comparatively peaceful. 
At any time we may start the movement and it will become impossible for the ofSoe 
to function. We always send resolutions to members as they go to the press. I do 
not think any very revolutionary agenda is dumped upon the House without any 

previous information. Generally, most of the topics would have been discussed for 

months before the Committee is seized of them. Thoreforo, I hops yon will allow the 
rules to remain as they are with the modifications that we have accepted.” 

The President said that the general nature of the busine.ss could always be 
made known to the members But to adopt the ameudraent would result in several 
practical difiicultios. Ordinarily tho business for any particular meeting was 
known to members long before the meeting, though not tne exact terms in which 
the agenda would be drawn up It did not seem to him that any real or serious 
inconvenience was caused in thi.s direction, do would repeat the answer he had 
given to Mr. Mehorally and say that they would strive their best to make the 

agenda available to members individually, if possible, or through the Press, 
sufficiently early. 

Swami Oonindmand suggested that a rule might be incorporated to the effect 
that, as far as poKsihlc, the main items of business be circulated to members together 
with the text of resolutions of private merahers as they came in 

The President held a brief consulhitinti with the Secretaries and suggested that 
the following note be added at the end of Rule 2. 

“As far a.s possible, subjects to be discussed at the meeting of the A. I. C. 0. 
shall be circulated along with tlie notice convening the meeting,” 

“Is Mr Gosnvi willing to accept it, in substitution of the amendment which 
he has proposed f” the X’resident enquired. 

Mr. Gosavi: I am satisfied. 

Srimathi Kanintadevi entered a protest against tho procedure. “If the Working 
Committee is of opinion that tho All-India Congress Committee is not competenc 
to come to any decision on every important question that comes before it, the 
agenda becomcis a slioor farco”, she said. 

The President ; I do not follow. 

Srimathi Kamnladevi rei»oatiid her protest and added that that was their 
experience at .lubbiilpore. 

The President: In spito of-all that you have .said, I have not followed you. It has 
not boon suggested by any of us that the All-fndla Gongoss Committee is not competent 
to discuss any motion and take a decision thereon, I do not think there is any 
justification for bringing that charge. (Mr. .Satyamurti and others: Hear, hear). 

The amendments proposed by Mr. Gosavi were by leave withdrawn. 

Rules 4, 6 and 6 were pns.sed without change. 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally read the following rosolution : 

“The Bombay Provincial Congress Committee recommends to the A.J. C. O. to 
frame rules providing that Provincial and District Committees should give notice of 
any resolutions they may desire to have discussed at the next annual session of the 
Indian National Congress at least six weeks prior to the date of the .session and _ that 
such resolutions sliouid be circulated by the office of the A. I, C. C., to all Provincial 
Congress Committees to be placed before the Provincial and District Clongress Commit¬ 
tees for their opinion which should be forwarded to the A. I. C. C. 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally enquired if Mr. K. P. Nariman was moving the 

amendment. 

Acharya Kripalani : How can he move it, tho Working Committee, of which he is 
a member, having rejected it V 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally continuing said that there was a widespread feeling 

among Congressmen that though a certain amount of centralisation in Congress 
politics was desirable and necessary, it should be a democratic centralisation and 
that the Working Committee should not always work from the top, but that it 
should also consult its constituent bodies as to what their opinions and feelings 
were, so that the opinion of the Provincial and District Congress Committees might 
also be known all over the country. 

Mr. A, Kaleswara Rao said that he liked to second the amendment. It was 

a very good suggestion. He did not understand why the Working Committee had 

rejected the suggestion. 

Mr. Oadgil : “Because it is good.” 
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Mr. Kalesteare Bao, continuing, said that it was necessary that opportunity 
should he given to various Provincial and District Congress Committees to 
suggest triples for discussion by i tho Congress. Of course, tho Subjects Committee 
of the Cengress would meet, but that would only be three or four days prior to the 
holding of the Congress. 

Mr. Satyamurii said that he failed to understand tho exact scope of the resolution. 
Was it contemplated, he asked, that unless tlie Provincial and District Congress Com¬ 
mittees gave notice of resolutions six. weeks before tho annual session of the Congress, 
they could not come up for consideration and would lapse for want of adequate notice? 
Then, what about private members’ rights ? According to the Constitution, the Sub¬ 
jects Committee, which was tho A. I. C. C., had the right to place resolutions for 
discussion before the open session of tho Congress, which meant that very often they 
had two days’ notice or even one day’s notice. Tho only new thing, which the reso¬ 
lution contemplated, then, was this. The moment the A. I. C. C. office received notice 
of resolutions, they must be circulated to tho rmrious Provincial and District Congress 
Committees for eliciting their opinion, whicli, again, should ho forwarded to the A. I. 
C. 0. This, Mr. Satyiimurti thought, was not a very healthy convention. He had at¬ 
tended Subjects Committee meetings and was conversant witli tho procedure. There 
was not ono important question tJiat camo before tho Congress, whicii Provincial and 
District Congress Committees had not considered in advance. Concluding, Mr. Satya- 
mnrti said that the resolution under discus.siou would not serve the purpose, which 
the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee h.ad iu view. No defect had been apparent 
in the working of tho proseiit rules, and he, tlieroforo, apiiealod to the mover of the 
resolution to withdraw it, failing which, ho would appeal to his colleagues to reject it. 

Mr. Gadqil : Wo want to hcai‘ Mr. Nariman, who is the head of the Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee, on the resolution. 

The President :—As a member of the Working Committee, Mr. Nariman accepts 
the view of the Working Committee, who have rejected the resolution. 

Swami Oovindanandji ; So far as 1 know, there i.s a convention up till now for 
Provincial Congress Committees to forward their resolutions and recommendations at 
the time of the annual session of tho Congress, and these resolutions are always cir¬ 
culated to the A. I. C. C. members. 1 feel that the existing convention will serve the 
purpose, because under it tho A. I. C. 0. and the Congress are in possession of the 
considered opinion of the Provincial Congress Committees on the burning questions of 
tho day. Therefore, I apjieal to my friend to w'ithdraw his resolution. 

The President pointed out that there was a rule under Article 9 clause B which 
stated that tho A. I. C. C. shall meet in Subjects Committee at least two days before 
the annual session. 

Dr. Pattabhi Seetharamiah said that in view of this rule, tho resolution before 
the meeting could only be an amendment of the Constitution. 

The President stated that the resolution in effect restricted the right of the Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committees to recommend any resolution. 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally said that tho word “ordinarily” could be used iu the resolu¬ 
tion and he would accept any amendment to reduce the period from six to thi-ee or 
four weeks, though he, for his part, would stick to six weeks. 

Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram said that tho constitution as now framed, provided that 
the various Provincial Congress Committees might make certain recommendations be¬ 
fore the annual session. There was nothing in tiio constitution to prevent the Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committees from making rules in their own constitutions, providing that 
before the annual session, tho Provincial Executive .should place important recommen¬ 
dations before the District Committees, receive opinions from them and send them to 
the A. I. 0. 0. after consideration. The resolution hofore tho meeting was really an 
amendment of the Constitution. It was not a question of six weeks or three weeks, 
but a question of flooding District Congress Committees witli the recommendations or 
other District Congress Committees. 

Mr. Oadgil said that tho object of the mover of the resolution was that there 
should be enough time for the Working Committee and the A. I. 0. C. to know the 
opinions of the various Provincial Committees. It was neither too much nor too little 
to ask for six weeks time and politics did not move so fast. He concluded by saying 
that the suggestion made in the resolution might be kept in view and followed. 

Acharya Kripalani : If a Provincial Congress Committeo wants to circulate any 
of its resolutions it can. Can itlnot ? 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally : Why don’t you make it mandatory on the Secretaiy of the 
particular Provincial Congress Committee? 
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Acharya Kripalani : You want your weight to be added to your proposition'? 

Acharya /Cnpalani, prooeoding, said that tlie procedure oontemjjlated in the reso¬ 
lution would malie them inure post-boxes. It was absolutely of no value. 

fSwarni Qovindanandji at this stage suggested that the proposition might bo put to 
vote. 

Mr. T. Viswanatkan said that tho purpose of the resolution would be served if 
the Secretary of the A. 1. U. 0. gave publicity in tho Press to the resolutions as and 
when they were received. 

The President : Is it suggested tliat publicity to the resolutions should be given in 
the Pre.ss beCore they reach the oflice of tho A. 1. 0. C. V 

Mr. Visii'iinaihati said that tho publication of the -resolutions of one Provincial 
Congress Comtnitteo might liclp tlieir Committoe.s to discuss similar subjects. 

Mr. Yusuf Mekurally .said that tho General Soorotarv should be proud to act as a 
Post Oflice. 

Acharya Kripalani : I have found other elloctive jiost offices and as such these 
might be allowed to act. 

The amoiidmunt was then put to the meeting, and declared lost 9 voting for it and 
22 against. 

The President then permitted Mr. Sardul Sinyh's amendmonts to be moved. 

Tho first was to provide for the jiayraent of return intor-dass faro and tonga ex- 
ponsos to the members of tho A. I. 0. 0. by tho Provincial Congress Committees and 
the Reception 'Ccimmitteo of I he (.'engross formed for tho time being. 

_ Acharya Kripalani said that it was a matter for tho Provinoial Congress Com¬ 
mittees and tho Reception Cornmitfeo. 

Tho araundmeut was deemed to bo lost for want of a seconder. 

Mr. Sardul Sinyh moved an amoudmeut that where a vacancy arose in the 
A. I. 0. C. memtersliip of any irroviuco, tho vacancy sltonld ho filled by the appoint¬ 
ment of the person next to the one standing last among those elected. 

Swami Qovindanand suggested that article 15 provided for the filling up of 
vacanoies. 

The President pointed out that the uraondment would lead to difficulties in oases 
whore a member resigned on account of diffci'cnces -.of opinion. The amendment if 
adopted might in cei-tain cases result in a pei'Kon holding tho opposite view being 
appointed, whore it might bo advisable to consult tho constituency. 

Tho amendment was put to vote and lost. The rules wore then approved. 

Burma and the Congrets 

The President next introduced tho subject of Burma. 

“Before wo go to the ne.xt resolution, I desir-o to say one thing” he began. 
“Our friends from Burma are an.xious to catch tho steamer leaving Madras for 
Rangoon. Mr. Iladachanjo had given notico of a resolution, which the Working 
Committee considered. It has adopted a modified resolution which satisfies him 
and Mr, Gbaro K-han.” 

The President ne.xt read tlio resolution adopted by tho Working Committee ;— 

“The Working Committeo assures tho Bui'ma members of tho A, I. C. C. that 
notwithstanding the constitutional seiraratioii of India and Bui-ma, tho Indian National 
Gongre.ss will eontinuo to watch with syinpatliy and interest tho political situation in 
Biii'inii and in viow of tbo inipemling soparatioii, it appeals to the Indians settled in 
Burma and Bui-mnns to continue lo hour towards each other the same goodwill and 
friendly relations as liitherto.” 

Mr. Dadachanji then made tho following statement; 

“Wc are kindly called by I ho Working ('oramitteo at 3 p. m. on tho 16th instant 
and given an opportunity to state our case. After obtaining the information its 
members felt they rcipiired, tbo M'orking Gomrnitt.ee assured us that the Congress 
had always tiikoii krani and activo interest in the problem of Indians overseas and 
that it would surely lontiuuu to do so. Tlioy, however, felt the appointment of the 
enquiry committee contemplated in tho resolution of which wo had given notice. In 
the circumslancei;, and in viow of tho resolution of tho Working Committee on the 
subject, we liavo agreed to withdraw our rosolutioii.” 

Mr. Dadachanje requested tho Committeo to endorse the AVorking CommittoB 
resolution. The resolution was put to the Eouso and carried. 
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Acceptance of Office 

Acharva Kripalani then placed before the House the following resolution of the 
Working Committee on the question of aeceptanoo or non-acceptance of offices under 
the Reforms : 

“Considering the long interval of time that is bound to elapse before the next 
general provincial elections under the new constitution and the uncertaintjf of political 
conditions during this long period, this Committee is of opinion that it is not only 
premature, but also inadvisable and impolitic to come to any decision on the question 
of acceptance or non-acceptance of offioe at this stage and therefore it affirms the 
resolution of the Working Committee passed at Wardha on the subject. At the same 
time, the Committee desires to make it elear that it sees no objection to the question 
being discussed in the country.” 

In moving the resolution, Acharya Kripalani said : 

“I have vary little to say in rooommonding this resolution for the adoption of the 
House. It is substantially the same as the one passed in AVardha by the Working 
Committee. Wo for some time, boycotted the Legislative Councils and have also 
refused to accept offices under tlio present constitution, A new Constitution is sought 
to be imposed upon us which is supposed to give us what is called Provincial Autonomy 
wherein all the Ministers will be nominated by the Governor, it is supposed, from 
those who command a majority in tho Cegislaturo. As our old resolutious stand, we 
are precluded from accepting offioea under tho present coustitutiou. Unless we adopt 
some resolution lifting tire ban upon office aecoptauce, tho ban upon offices wrll 
continue by implication under tlio now constitution. 

“There is a volume of oiiiuiou in the country, a.s you know, that these offices may 
be accepted in order to implemeut our resolution to reject the Constitution. So far as 
I know there is no desire iit any Congress quarter to accept offices in order to work 
the constitution. There are yet others of our friends who think that aooeptanoe of 
office would amount to working tho constitution. 

“The Working Committee has thought that there is a great period of time between 
the new elections to the Provincial Connoils and now, that in the meantime many 
things may happen, and that therefore it is premature at this stage to decide the 
question one way or the other. Such was the resolution it passed at Wardha. It also 
placed a kind of ban upon itself. It was a kind of self-denying ordinance upon its 
members, not to discuss this subject of acceptance or non-acooptanoe. The present 
resolution places no ban either on ourselves or mion any other people, No ban was 
intended to be placed upon any person o.xoopting the Working Committee. The 
Working Committee naturally has put a ban upon itself, because it would be unseemly 
if one member of the committee went to the people giving one opinion, and another 
member went giving another. Ordinary oourte.sy requires tliat we should not indulge 
in a discussion in public until the proper time comes. AVe hold rightly that this is 
not the proper time, as I said, because there is much time before the elections in the 
provinces under tho now constitution will come about. Also, wo think that if we give 
our opinion at this stage it would bo impolitic and injurious. These are our views 
and you have also discussed the subject. It has been before you. So I do not think 
it is necessary for me to say much upon this excepting one otlier word. 

“We have many times decided upon matters of emergency without waiting for the 
meeting of tho Congress. The ban upon offices was put by the Congress. Ordinarily, 
it must bo removed by the Congress. It is true that in an emergency the A, 1. C. C. 
does to a certain extent deal with subjects that have been dealt with by the Congress. 
The Lucknow Congress is expected to meet before the new constitution in the pro¬ 
vinces is put into working order. There is absolutely no emergency for us to arrogate 
to ourselves the right that rightfully belongs to tho Congress. 

“Therefore we say that this subject may be disoussod by the Congress and in the 
meantime we formulate no opinion about it. 

“With these few words, I place this resolution for your acoeptance.” 

Mr. K. b\ Nariman seconded the resolution and said he would reserve his remarks 
to a later stage of the discussion. 

Mr. T. Viswanatham (Andhra) said that what Mr. Kripalani had moved was no 
resolution. He had only placed an ‘office note, an endorsement of the Working 
Committee' on resolutions which might have been moved by others at the meeting. 
There was no substance in the resolution. AVhen a proposition was seriously put 
forward, there was the Working Committee telling them nothing definite, but oharac- 
terising it as premature. Was it sympathy with Ethiopia ? It was premature. Was 
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it secession from the League ? It was premature. Was it the subjeot of Indian 
States ? It was premature. The 'Working Committee itself was a premature thing. 
(Ijaughter). He would have weloomad a definite lead from the "Working Committee 
in.stead of the pre.sent motion. He suggested that I'esolutious given notice of might 
be taken up and the motion of the Working Committee be moved as an amendment 

thereto. The Working Committee had published their resolution in the press long 

before it had been circulated to the members; there had been time enough for 
opinion to harden as also .sufficient projiaganda. Well, let the "Working Comraittea 
state it was inadvisable how to discuss it. ilo would only say that had they known 
that the question would not come up beforo this mooting many of them would hava 
preferred to stay away, because there was absolutely no bitsihess to be transaoted 

here. “This is a burning quoslion, aspucially in Madras, as some people would like 

to put it,” he sail, “but those who have political imagination and sense of what 
is coming would see that it is iinportaut not only for this province but for the 
whole country.” 

The President pointed out that the re.solutioii had not been brought before the 
House as a surprise. It was at Wardlia that the resolution had been before the coun¬ 
try all these days. 

i/r. Viswanatkam : It has not come as a suiqiriso ; it is no resolution at all. 

The President : "Vote it down, thon. 

Dr. P. Sitaramayya ; Is it open to those who liavo given notice of resolutions to 
bring them as amendments to this motion '{ 

Mr. S. Salyamurti e.Kprossod hi.s viow tiiat it was open to tho House to reject the 
motion. Then the whole question would come before the House. They could not taka 
up the other resolutions as amendinoiits. 

Mr. A. Kaleswara Rao : The Working Comraitteo’s motion is virtually an adjourn¬ 
ment motion. 

The President : You are asking for a ruling on a hypothetioal matter. This is a 
substantial resolution beforo you. It is not a resolution for adjournment. It is a pcsi- 
tive motion that tJie oonsidoration of tho subject is premature and not in the interest 
of the country, 

Mr. N. V, Gadgil enquired whether discussion on the merits of the propo¬ 
sition would or wcmld not he relevant to a disonssion on the present motion. 

The President; It would not bo relevant. The Pi'esident then stated : 

“As the que.stion has been raised by Di-. 1’. Sitaramayya, I have considered the 
resolutions given notice of, I have docided that Mr. T. Prakasam's motion may be 
treated as an amendment. The others cannot bo treated as such. If the motion of the 
Working Committee is thrown out, thou the others will come up for disonssion. If it 
is pa.s8ed, then they cannot be taken uj>. Though Mr, Prakasam’s motion is really a 
negation of the Working Conunittce’s motion, I still will stretch a point and permit 
him to move it.” 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya : In that viow, will tlie non-official resolutions be blocked 
or will they come up on the nnn-ofiicial day V 

T/ie President'. Wo shall see about it to-morrow. 

Acharya tCripalani : Tlioy will bo ruled out of order, if and when the House has 
voted on the resolution and ameudment.l 

Mr. A. Kateswar Rao ; It is prematnro to consider it to-day ? (ironical laughter). 

Mr. T. Pralcasam next moved ; 

“That the question relating to acceptance of office under the Reforms Act be taken 
into consideration by the A. 1. C. C. and such decision as may bo arrived at be re¬ 
commended to the Congress,” 

Mr. Praknsam thanked the President for allovvdng him to move his resolution ; and 
said that at this stage it was roully extraordinary that the Working Committee should 
have put forward their resolution in that form. It was extraordinary because of what 
had happened sinoo tho lifting of the Congress ban on Counoil-ontry, on the petition 
by Dr. Ansari, Mr. Bidlian Roy and Mr. S. Satyamurti to Mahatma Gandhi, 

“What was tho situation now ? asked Mr. Praka.sam. “To-day Mr. Satyamurti who 
pleaded so eloquently for acceptance of offices oven from within the jail walls, has 
suddenly become silent. He says ho can wait until tho session of the Congress. Mr. 
Bidhan Roy who was so enthusiastic in the petition has left the field; and so also Dr! 
M. A. Ansari. 

Mr. Oovindanand : Did they send a petition for acceptance of office ? 

Mr. Prakaaam : They did express their opinion. 
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Prooeeding, Mr, Prakasam closely oxamined the reasons mentioned in the resolution 
for postponement of a decision on the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of 
office to the Lucknow Congress, fie contested tho proposition that it was premature 
to decide the question here. What was the uncertainty about political conditions ? 
Were they jaffeoted by the Ethiopian war? (A voice : Yes). Tire Working Committee 
were afraid of dealing with the question and giving their opinion thereon. What was 
the harni ip giving an opinion ? And the Ethiopian war was not going to affect them, 
because it was sure to be confined only to tho two countries involved and there was 
no ghost of a chance of a general war breaking out. Moreover, tho Ethiopian war was 
practically finished. 

Mr. Oovindamnd: It is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Prakasam : I am entitled to place my opinion before you. Tho future will 
decide whether you are right or I am right. 

Continuing, Mr. Prakasam referred to tho fight which tho Congress had been 
giving to the Government and to the Gandhi-lrwin Pact. Tliey had allowed things to 
drift, with the result that instead of a constitution which ought to have been drawn 
up on a quarter of a sheet of paper, they had a stupid Act oooupying 600 pages, 
wiGi all sorts of provisions, which had tho effect of keeping tho communities in the 
country apart from another. That was tho direct result of the policy of drift. Even 
to-dOT on the question of acceptanoo or nou-acooptauco of office, what did tho Work¬ 
ing Committee say ? They wanted to postjione the decision, on the ground that it 
was premature, impolitic and inadvisable to express an opinion now. They ought to 
keep the oountry in suspense for six months until tho Congress mot. Let them say, 
“Reject offices,” if tiiat was the proper couree. 

It was wrong to say that it was now premature to decide the question, Mr. 
Prakasam proceeded. The interval of time between now and the elections, was not 
much at all, having in view the magnitude of tlie work whicli needed to he done. 
Moreover, they had to face the menace of corruption, to wliich Mr. Satyamnrti had 
referred so often in connection with tlio local board and municipal elections. Elections 
to six district boards wore to take placo on the 28th of this montli. It was stated 
that because rich anti-Congressite.s who could spend money freely, were standing 
in certain places as oandidato.s, rich Congressmen should be set up to fight them. The 
Congress would rather fail in elections than try to succeed witli money. He knew 
the conditions in the country, and twelve months from now was not a long period. 

“1 don’t care two btuss fartiiings for offices,” Mr. Prakasam warmed up, “Decide 
one way or the other. That is my plea. No lead is now given by the Congress. 
People want light, and you do not give it. What do you expect them to do ? What 
do you expect the workers in the districts to do V” 

Mr. Prakasam next pointed out tliat tliey had to look at the question from the 
point of view of national unity. They must prevent tho mischief sought to bo created 
by the Reforms Act, by deciding to enter the legislatures and having a hig Congress 
Party composed of representatives of all communities, Muslims and Harijans, in 
particular. That, in his opinion, was oiio w.ay of solving tho communal question. At 
least up to that point tliey could go. He had, howover, no hallucinations about offices 
or the emoluments attached thereto. 

Again, the resolution stated tiiat it was not politic to decide tho question now. 
What stood in the way ? Tho Reforms Bill had been jilaced on the statute Book! 
There was not the ghost of a chance of a comma or full stop being changed. It was' 
therefore, for them to devise means to destroy tho Aot or rondor it nugatory. Though 
they had already decided to capture the legislatures, tliey would not move their little 
finger to improve the Delimitation proposals. Congress members nominated to the 
Committees non-oo-operated. Was there any justification for taking up such a position ? 
Mr. Bhnlabhai Desai in liis first interview given at Otaoamund, saw nothing wrong in 
Conn-essmen serving on the Committee. But in a later interview, he placed a ban 
on them. So much so, thoir case went by default. All the mischief was being 
wrought there. The road to the Legislature was cut up, but they would not move a 
foot forward to circumvent tho obstacles. Did they hope to cross over on aeroplanes ? 

Having taken up a position in favour of capturing Legislatures, they must betimes 
deal straight with questions flowing as a natural oonsemience. Mahatmaji recently 
came out with a statement that ‘council country’ was the ‘Congress Dharma’ at present 
Was the Working Committee resolution consistent with such statement ? It was’ 
therefore, essential that the Working Committee in tho light of happenings since tJm 
■Wardha meeting, should revise their decision and give a direct lead to their country 
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“You (tlie Working Comraittao) aro banking anparoutly on the voto of tbo Tamil 
Nadu,” Mr, Prakasam observed. “It is Tamil Nadu tliat started tlio agitation for 
Council entry, before the Govornmont of India Dill was jiassed into law. ^any con¬ 
ferences were lield and so many resolutions wore passed in tlio Tamil district. In 
this very Congress House under tlio prosidontsliip of mr. C. Raraalinga Keddi, a 
resolution was pa.ssed defioitoly in favour of acocptanco of oflieos. Now the Pr 0 .sident 
of the Tamil Nadu Coiigross CJommittoo, ropresouting tlioso friends, declares that he 
can afford to wait. (Laugliter), 

Mr. Satyamurti : Only until the Lucknow Congres.s. 

Mr. Prakasam ; Wliat do you gain by such waiting ? You prepared the country 
for acceptance of office and now you say you ai'O not in a iiurry. It is practically a 
voto of censure upon all of you who passed those resolutions. It is not an ordinary 
matter nor one merely of counting of vote.s, 

Mr. Satyamurti : AVhat have Mo.ssr.s. Nage.swara Rao Pantuln and Biilusu Samba- 
murti declared V 

Mr. Prakasam : I do not mind it; nor Dr. Pattablu’s swearing at it from within 
the Working Committee. Conciuding, Mr. Prakasam said that they must conduot publio 
business in a manner whicti would inspire conlidonco in tho country, particularly at 
this critical time. Tho sutijeot was ono ou wbiob the lionso should tako a decision and 
whioh should uot be loft to tlio (longress. 

Mr. A. Kalesu ara Rao seconded tlio amondmoiit of Mr. Prakasam. He said that 
there was no C|ue.stioii of prestige involved in differing from tlia doeisjon of tho 
Working Committee. Tho A, I. O. C. oiiglit to givo a determined and a definite lead 
to the country whicli was so nocossary at this juncture. How long were they going 
to postpone the evil day V 

A Voice : Evil V 

Mr. Kalmoara Rao : How long aro you going to bo nervous V 

The President : 'The limit is sot in tho resolution. 

Mr. Satyamurti added : Till Maroh next. 

Mr. Kalesioara Rao ; How long are you going to ho afraid to face tho country 
with your decision V 

Procoodiiig, Mr. Kaleswara Rao pointed out tiiore was no justificablo ground for 
believing that tlie elections would not oomo off in November next year or soon thore- 
aftor. It was iiractically certain elections woro uot going to bo further postponed, 

Mr. Satyamurti: Question, 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao '■ I uuestion tlio view expressed by some that eleotion would 
not come off until after tlio liiidgct of lf)37, 

Mr. Kaleswara Kao said that if a decision on this first rate issue was not taken now 
it would lead to uucorlaiiity and confusion and put tho Congrossmon and organisations 
out of action fur many months. 

“If you merely give liberty to tho country to discuss tlio question, without yourself 
deciding it now, you are not liolpiiig the Congress and tho country. It would lead to 
undosirablo controvorsy and rango tho iiro-otlico-wallali.s and anti-offioc-wallahs in 
warring camps.” 

Tho Committee then rose for luncheon interval and met in tlio aftovnoon at 3. p. m. 

The president jilaced before tho House tho resolution of tho Working Committee and 
Mr. T. Prakasam s amondmoiit, and said tluit tho .siibjuot was open fur discussion. 

For somo time no momber rose to spoak. 

The President ; AViiat, nobody wants to siieak 'f 

Dr. Sitaramayya ; Everybody is waiting for a fuller House ! (Ijoughtor). Why 
not Swarai Govindauand begin V His loud voice will attract those outside the hall ! 

The President waited for anoUier live minutes and still no one rose to speak. 

The President remarked, “Nobody scorns to bo willing to sfieak !” 

Dr. P. Sitaramayya : Will you bo so good as to ask that the amendment of Mr. 
Prakasam ho read out' to the House. Wo sliall form our ideas about it ! 

A member ; Why, it has hoeii done already ! 

Dr. Sitaramayya : Something must bo done. 

Tho President : The ameiidmont is, “that tho question relating to aooeptanoo of 
offico under tho Reforms Act he taken into consideration by tho A. I. C. C. and such 
decision as may ho anivod at bo rocommeuded to the Congress.” 

Mr. N. V. 'Oadgil : Is it in order V It is a direct negation of tho proposition 
moved by Mr. Kripalaiii. 

35 
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The President : I was myself douMfal about it. But I allowed it to be moved as 
an amendment because in this case tliere is that last clause which says that the recom¬ 
mendations may be convoyed to the Congress. Thorctoro, I allowed it. After all, a 
vote has tq be taken one way or thf; othor. 

Mr. Qoiavi asked if Provincial Congress Committees would have freedom in the 
matter. 

The President ; It allows freedom for the provincial Congress Committees, sub-oom- 
mittecs and individual Congressmen. Wo have loft it in that wide form to give an 
opportunity and every body who wishes to discuss and forraulato opinion. 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil, su|)porting tho motion of Mr, lCri])alani, said ho did so for 
quite different reasons than those mentioned in the motion. It appeared to him that 
the impression went abroad that tho ipiestion would not come up for discussion at this 
meeting of the A. I. C. <1 Further, the interview given by the President sometima 
back strengthened that impression. Furtluu-, every body felt that in Madras the dice 
was loaded in favour of acooptanco of oflieo and wiien it w.is Stated that tim question 
would not come up here, many pooplo who otherwiso would have attended this meet¬ 
ing, stayed away. Ho thought it fair to them that the proposition now moved by the 
Secretary of the Working Comraitteo should ho aeeepted. Ho tar as his own provinoo 
was concerned, lie folt that ovorytiiing was in a stato of drift. It would be dosiralila 
that they should be given time to take tlio view of tiio mass~' who really counted. 
The question of Bralimin and Non-Bralimin, he was sorry to eouio,..,', was iii existeuoo 
in his province and he felt tliat unless tliey accepted othce, tlio Congress would have 
no majority in tho Bombay Presidency. 

Continuing, Mr. Gadgil said tliat personaliy he lield tlio view it would he dangerous 
to accept offices under the new Constitution. ’ In any., case, ho said, tiioro would bo 
sufficient time between the Lucknow Congress and the elections, to prepare tho ground 
and establish contact with the masses. If a decision was not taken now, ho said, it 
might lead to confusion tor a time, hut it would ultimately help to make lino of advance 
visible, 

Mr. S. Satyamurti made an impassioned appeal for support to tbo Working Com¬ 
mittee resolution. “I am supposed to be the villain of the piece in this, sliall I say, 

drama of aoceptanoo or nou-acceptaiico of oflieo”, Mr. Satyamurti began. “I plead 
guilty to that oliarge, I happened to be tlio villain of tlio piece wlieii tlio Council-entry 

E rogramrae was on the iiorizon. I am aware of tlio curses wliioh fell on our devoted 
eads. I live in the hope that sucli curses would prove to bo blessings,” 

Mr. Satyamurti said that they ought not to fear unpopularity for the time being, 
so long as the cause they wore ad vocal ing was just. Be had i.lcai'iit tho lesson from 
Maliatma Oandlii that a person seeking to servo his country ought not to bo afraid of 
unpopularity. Mr. Oadgil had romarked that tho dico was’loaded in Madras, Whether 
the dice was loaded or not, ho would say with all omphasis that they did not want 
to play the game lioro. It would bo |ilayod at Lucknow. Lot not tho charge bo made 

that in Madras tlioy played tho game with loaded dioo. 

Prooeoding, Mr. Satyamurti said that the mover and tho seconder of the amend¬ 
ment had not paid sufbeiont attenlioii to tlio rosolutiou of the Working Committee, 
The resolution gave full freedom for discussion of this vital question. What it depre¬ 
cated, (in his judgment rightly), was a decision on it. After all, so long as they had 
the right to discuss tho question it seemed to him that Uio resolution was quife ' satis¬ 
factory. He was one of those who thought that tho logical sequonco of what Mahatma 
Gandhi called tho Parliamentary mentality which had come to stay in ilio Congress, 
was the acceptance of iiositions of responsibility, unless tlio Ceiigross, liy a positive re¬ 
solution, prohibited it—as it did in tlio ease of tlio iSwaraj Party programme. Bo know 
his esteemed friends of 1;lie Woiking Comniitteo took tlio othor view. For practical 
purposes, however, tho difereiieo in view point did not count inucli, because m Luck¬ 
now the Congress would consider tlio whole question de novo and come to a decision 
witlioiit being bound down by previous commitments one way or tlio othor. 

Mr. Satyamurti tlien wont on to say tliat Mr, Praliasam liad made some good- 
liumourod jokes at his expense, (Dr. Patlablii ; At my expense also). Ho wanted to 
tell him that there was a metliod in his (speaker’s) miidiioss. If he preferred to re¬ 
main silent to-day and liad remained silent during ilio [last six months, and if lio pre¬ 
ferred to support the Working Committee Ifesoliition, lio would assure Mr. Prakasam 
and all the otlier friends that liis views on tlio oflice acceptaiico question remained 
absolutely unchanged. Be fully believed that tlie time was witli tliem and wliatover bo 
the ultimate decision of tho Congress, the masses would stand by thorn. Bo had tour- 
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ed the Tamil Nadu thiouf,di and tliroiigh and he Anew how the masses felt, and what 
they wanted the Oongress to do. 

‘‘Supposing,” ho said, “in tlie Lnukuow Congress, the view that he represented was 
not aooopted, he would not ho sorry, not houaiise ho would consider such a decision to 
he right, hut hecausu they would liavo ample time to discuss the question from every 
point of view and the Congress, the iiltiinato authorit-'. to decide on tliis fundamental 
question.” 

“My orvu feeling is that on this m.'iihir of far-reacliing importance, we should not 
he coutont with, a liaro majority. Whatever progranimo is decided on, it will not have 
any practical v.iliio, unless we litive an everwlielming majority of Congress opinion be¬ 
hind it. To gel a snafc.h vote will not he consistent with the liigli pui'po.so in view. 
I, thoretore, |)i'jfer to wait so that I may carry with me an overwhelming majority of 
Congre.ss opinion in I'avoiir of ucc.eptuMco of oltiees.” 

Last night t ie loading Indian paper in Madias and otto of the loading papers in 
India, “Tim llii.du”, wrot.e a leading article “Lift tlie Ban” to which I feel lam bound 
"to give an ansuor. I [lursoually feel that if there were a motion to-day moroly for 
lifting tlio ban and poslpimiiig the question of actually deciding ‘to accept or riot to 
accept” olliccs to Lucknow, it will nut make in practical polities any differunce from 

the rosolution now placed hv.dore ns )iy the Working Committoo. Hai’dar Vallabhhhai 

Latol has taken the view that the Ijuii on otiice cnni.iimes, But I humbly and firmly 
differ. Ercm tlio jioiut of view of piiictical politics, tho wliolo question may he 
discussed from now aud dccidwl at [,nid;no\v on its inoriis. Tiioreforo it docs seem 
to me that tho point of view wdiicli “Tho Hindu'' urges is practically mot by the 

Workiag Comniittce rosolulioii, namely, the ginut ot freedom of discus,sion and the 

postponement ol a decision on this question lo the Lucknow Congi'o.ss. 

Tliure was oio point which Mr. Brakasam made which also I must answer. This 
discussion will causo heat, lio said. But may 1 put it to liim tJiat a decision now 

one way or the other will cause more heat V Neither the ]>arty which believes in 
acceptance of officii nor the paify whiidi holioves in non-acoeptanco is going to take 
tho decision of this (dmmitlee as the last word on tlio subject. It will ho a direct 
encourugeniuiit lo (lioso who want to earry on flu! luimpaigu. 

It stM'ins to mo, Iherefore, that tlii! only i.h.aiico of dociding tho question more or 

less fiuully witlmut leaving any frueo of hitlernc.ss, is for ns not to deeido tliis question 

hut to carry on a discusHi'on ami to decide it at Lucknow when, I know, if it is 

carried by an o\erwhelmitig- majority, even (ho niinorit.y will he tempted to acquiesce 
in it.” 

Concluding, Mi'. Ratyanuirli said: “r.irtionally it seems to me that the highest 
interests ot the oimtry may he sci ved by onr agreeing to posipono tlio decision to 
tho Lucknow Coii.grcss, earry oii di.scn.ssion in a gentlemanly, friendly and manly 
spirit. 1 want ti sliiko only on one pi'rsonal note 1 propose to continuo my silence 
for some weeks longer. I want lo walch the leactions to this dohato and this decision 
on tho coiiiilry, .Let people say what tlnpy like. 1 sliall 0 [iou my mouth on 1st 
December, ^vllcn the election of delegates and of (ho rrosidont takos place. It is too 
much to ask iny cullcagnes here and elsewhere to remeinher if some of us advocated 
acceptance of ollice, we are doing it witJi any motive'? ruhlio life would become 
impossible, d ev-try moment of oin- lives we are aftrihutiiig mntives to tfio aclions of 
other.s, 1 plead for tolerauce, charily ami iimlcrsUuiding, iuid 1 ask you to remember 
that W’O do iK i; compete with oiln-rs and we do not conlliut willi olticrs in their 
desire to hicak lliis tknislitulion and In-ini': the goal of I'uina Swaraj very near 
acliievemenl. Eiom (hat point o( view, I liope Hie discussion will be carried on in a 
sportsmanlike mamier. It 1 liavo no donld. we shall come to the right conclusion at 
Lucknow. May (.iod grant us (oleranee, cliarity and nndurstanding to carry on our 
wjrk. I siqqiort (he moliou of (he Working Committee." 

Mr. T. Visiaaniitlian staled lliat lliey slionid cease drifting in regard to tho matter 
and coino to a decision slraighlaway. 

Swami O'oviitdn/nmil stiid that while he agreed with tho resolution in its purpose 
lie felt its wording wms imrortunaie. Ho endorsed the appeal of the previous speakers 
that no uncliai'itablo motive sliould Im attrihuled by either side to those holding differ¬ 
ent view.s. 

Mr. Jai Praltaah Namin said (hat Hio jiresent mooting of the A. 1. C. C. was not 
fully representative and it would not lie fair to taku a decision on such a raomentons 
question at this mooting. 
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Mr. J. Dcmlatram said that the meoting was just as well attended as any other 
previous meeting of the A. I. C. 0. had boon and it was not fair to charaotorise it as 
nnrepresentativo, 

Mr. Kripalani spoko in snport of tho motion. 

Mr. Krijia)ani said tliat it was not moroly necessary that they slioiild take the 
correct decision but that^they sliotdd take it at tho right time. Tho Congress was a party 
of direct action ; and tho need for taking dooisions at tlio psychological moment was 
great. If they were to succeed as a party of diroct action they should he careful and 
deliberate in all theso vital matters of tactics. I to thoreforo appealed to the House to 
accmjt tho projiosition of tho Working Committeo. 

The proposition was then put to vote. Mr. I’rakasam’s amendment was lost only 3 
voting for arid about 20 against. Tho main proposition of the Working Committee was 
passed, only two dissenting. Tho Working Committoo’s resolution was carried. 

Indian States 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel next moved tlio resolution of tho Working Committee 
regarding tho Congress attitude towards Indiau States. It ran as follows ;— 

“Althougli^ the policy of tho Congress regarding tho State.s in India Jia,s been defined 
in its resolulions, a persistent effort is being mado by or on belialf of tho people of 
of the States to get a fuller declavation of Copgross policy. The Working Committee 
therefore issues tlio following .statoraont concerning tho policy of tlio Congress witli 
regard to the ITinoos and the people of tlio States. 

“Tho Indian National Congress recognises that tho pcofilo in tho Indian States have 
an inherent right to Swaraj no loss than tlie jicoplo of Britisli India, It has accord¬ 
ingly doolared itself iii_ favonr of ostablishment of represoiitative responsible government 
in tho States and has in that behalf not only appealed to the Princes to establish such 
responsible government in thoir States and to guarantee fundamental rights of citizen¬ 
ship, like freedom of person, s[ioech, association and tho rres.s to their jicopio, bnt has 
also pledged to tho States’ people its sympatliy and sujipoit in tlioir logitimato and 
peaceful struggle for tho attainment of full rcsponsiblo government. By that declara¬ 
tion and by that pledge, tiro Congross feels that even in their own interests tho Prin¬ 
ces will be well advised to establish at tho earliest iiossitilo moment full reponsible 
government within their States carrying a guavantoo of full rights of citizenship to 
their people. 

“It should be understood however tliat tho responsibility and tho burden of carry¬ 
ing on that struggle withiu tho States must necessarily fall on the States peop'le 
themselves. The Congress can exorciso moral and friendly inllueneo upon tho States 
and this, it is hound to do whorovor possible. Tlio Congress has no other power under 
existing circumstances although tho people of India whetlior under the British, tho 
Princes or any other power aro geographically and liistorically one and indivisible. In 
the heat of controversy tho limitation of tlio Congress is often forgotten. Indeed any 
other policy will defeat tho common purpose. 

“With regard to the impouding constitutional changes it has been suggested that 
the Congress should insist upon certain amendments of that portion of the Government 
of India Bill which deals witli tlie relation of tho Indian States to tho Indian Federa¬ 
tion. _ The Congress has moro than onco categorically rejected tho entire scheme of 
constitutional reforms on tlie broad ground of its not being an oxpres.sion of the will 
of tho people of India and lias insisted on a constitution to bo framed by a Constituent 
Assembly. It may not now ask for an araondmont of tho scheme in any particular 
part. To do so would amount to a reversal of the Congross policy. 

“At the same time it is liardly necessary to assure tlie people of tho States that tlie 
Congross will never bo guilty of sacrificing tlieir intorc.sts in order to buy tho .support 
of the Princes. From its inception tho Congress lias stood unequivocally lor the 
rights of the masses of India as against any vested rights in conflict witii their true 
interosts.’’ 

_ Mr. Patel, speaking in Hindi, explained tho position of tho Working Committee and 
said that tlio Congress had all tlioso years doclined to iiiterforo in tho ail'airs of Indian 
States. Fiom time to time statements had been made on tho subject, discussions had 
gone on and criticism levelled against tho attitude of Congress on tliis matter. At 
Wardha, after deep consideration of all asjiects of the question, tho Working Commit¬ 
tee took up a certain attitude. He would place before them tho declaration then made 
for their adoption. It was intonded to clear up the position of the Congress in regard 
to tills question. If any one of them intended to make a substantial chango in it, it 
could be dono only at the next session of the Congress. A decision on tho question of 
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acceptance of office had been deferred till the Lucknow Congress, This was a much 
more serious matter and any material ehango of policy should be mado only at the 
Congress Se,ssion. 

Mr. Deshpando, seconding tho re,solution in a Iliiidi speech, said that it was wrong 
to suggo.st that tho Congrass and tho AVorking Committeo wore indifferent to tho 
intorests of Indian States subjouts. Tho interests of Indians, wherever they lived, wore 
a matter of groat concern to the Congress. But tho Congress felt, while they could not 
directly intcrfeiis in State affairs, that whatever heneluanit re.sults woro achieved 
in British India was suro to producu welcome lanuUions in the States also. _ The best 
way of attaining tlioir object was to strungthen tlio hands of tho Congress instead of 
playing into tho hands of persons wlio raised false cries of Congress being indifferent 
to tho interests of Btato.s’ sul)jcct with tho ulterior object of weakening it. The 
Indian States sabjec.ts organisiitihti.s could engago themselves in tho work of a 
constructive nature in their States, lie appealed to them to try^ to stand on their 
own legs and strongthon tliemsolves. Tlio synii)atliy and good-will of tho Congress 
would always bo with thorn. 

Mr. Yusuf Miherally moved a number of ainendmcnt.s, 

Tho first was to add the word “mainly” nftiu- tlio woid^ “fall” in tho sentence : 
“It should bo understood, liowevev, that (ho resiionsibility and tho burden of 
carrying on that struggle wHliiii tho States must necessarily fall on tho States 
people themselves. 

The second amendment was to add Iho following at the end of tho same sentence ; 
“who as local people would iirimarily ho losponsiblo for coiiducting any movemont, 
just as the local people wiiether in any Btato or any province of British India 
would be primarily rosiioiisiblo for conducting any movements in their respective 
local areas. 

Tho tliird amendment was to substitute “ordinarily will”, for “oau”, in the 
sentence : “Tlio Congress can oxcrciso moi-aI and friendly influence upon tho 
Btates and this, it is bouud to do whorover possible.” 

Another amondniont was to ehango tho ne.vt sentence as follows : “The Congress 
has mainly to conconti-ato on tho struggle for freedom from foreign doraination and 
e.\ploitation, uiidoi tho e.xi.sting cireumstunees.” 

Mr. Meherally also movesd to omit tho following ; “Indeed any other policy will 
defeat tho common purpose.” 

The last amendment of Mr. UeheralU/ was to have tlio following inserted in tho 
resolution in subslitutiou of tho la-st paiAgcaph ; 

“AVith regard to the future con.stil.ulioii of India, tho CoTigres.s wishes to assure 
the people of tho Statens that (a) in tho Constitiiont Assembly when it comes to be 
formed tho States’ people will tio given reproseiitatioii on the sarno basis as the 
peopio of Britisli India, and that (b) in case or until the Coiistituont Assembly is 
not formed, it will not aoccjit a Federal Constitution which doe.s not embody in 
itself elementary lights of citizoiisbip for the Status’ people, which does not provido 
for tho protection of those rights by tho Fodeiul Court in case of oncroaohinents 

thereon and which does not give' right of po)nilar roiirescTitation to tho States’ 

people in tho Federal Legislatures, wliieh is olherwiso not acceptable to tlio Stato.s 
peopio. Furthor, it i.s hardly necessary to a.ssure tho peopio of tho States that tho 
Congress will never ho guilty of siicrilieing fheir interests, in order to buy the 
support of tlio rriiiees. From i(s iueeptiou the Congress has stood unequivocally 
for the right of tho inaKSC.s of India, as against any vc'sted rights, in conflict with 
their true interests.” 

Mr. Meherally said that his amendments wero not moved in any spirit of cai'ping 
criticism, nor wore tlioy intended to make any violent ehango in tho ])olicy of the 
Congres.s. Ills motions merely .soiiglit to clarify fliat policy, lie went elaborately 
into tho subject mid iiiipealwl to the Coniniitlec to understand the sjiirit in wliioh 
the amcndnients were suggested. Uo said it was tbeir duty at this juncture to 
stand shoulder to shoulder rvith tlio }ieoples of Indian States. Sardar Vallabhbhai 
i’atel and Seth .lamnalal Bajaj wero well aware of the eonditions of thoso people. 

Mr, C. Rajagopalathari had'remarked that States’ people were tho real untouchables. 

They liad no rights ; they had only duties. 

'I’he President ■. Is there any soeondor ? 

Srimati Kamaladevi sprang up to second it. 

Captain Avadhesh (Rowa State) in a Hindi speech said he accepted the assurance 
of Mr. Patel that the Congress wa-s genuinely interested in the welfare of States 
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Bubjects, Ho was conMont that tho AVorlciug Committee and the Congress leaders 
like the one recently made by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai oroatod alarm in tho minds of 
the Stato.s’ .subjects and doubte as to the attitiido of tho Congress, Ho, therofore, 
considered it neoossary and advisable that the Congress should clearly state its 
position in reference to States’ siibjoots. Purth(«‘, it .should consider what its 
attitude should be in regard to tho carrying on of its constructive work in tho 
States, especially in cases where States’ authorities re.sortod to obstruction of such 
constructive and ameliorative activities by Congressmen and organi,sations of States’ 
subjects. 

The President wished to know tho sense of tho House as to horv long they would 
sit. lie said that some of tho non-ollioial nisolutious tabled for discussion the next 
day had been covered by tlio resolutions adopted that day. Would tho House liko 
to stop at that stage—it rva.s, ho pointed out, noifi'Iy 7 p.m.—and rosurne discussion 
on tho morrow, on tho understanding that the rest of tlio day would bo available 
for non-official items other than tlioso already covered ? Under tlie rules, one 
non-official day had to ho allottod ami it was for them to consider his suggestion 
or decide to sit on Saturday also. 

Several mcrahers ; No,' wo should close tomorrow. 

Mr. _ A. Kaleswara Rao : If, after tomorrow’s discussion, there are still non- 
offioial items left over, wo may sit tho day after. 

Tho President : I think tho suggestion which I made is quite fair ; but I am 
entirely in tho hands of the House. 

Dr. Sitaramayya : Wa should also think of your state of health. Wo soo you 
are not well. 

The President : I would much rather you do not take that into oonsidoratiori 
at all. 

Mr. Saiyamurti : But, wo must. Moreover, wo have a big tour programme 
for you. *" 

The President : Would you like to_ rise now, moot again to-morrow to resume 
tho diseussion and sit at one stretch to finish the husiuoss V 

The House expressed itself in favour of the suggestion and the President then 
adjourned the meeting. 

Second Day^—Madras—18th. October 1935 

Discussion on tho resolution of Mr. Vatlabhai Paid, on the question of Indian 
States subjects, was again resumed to-day. 

Mr. Syed Easimi (Ajmcre) s,aid that it would be oxtromcly inadvisiblo for the 
Congress to decide to intci-ferc in tho alfairs of Indian State subjects. There wa.s 
])erhaps no Indian State, of which it could be said that tho subjects were free from 
difficulties and if tho Congress sliould decide now to iiiterfcio directly on their behalf 
it would lead to numcrou.s practical diffioultie.s and complications. 

Sardar Onpal tSiiiyh (Punjah), speaking in Hindi, said that in his opiiiioii tho 
attitude of the Congress as roprosented by tho rcsolufion was not tho right one fur 
them to take. To say that tlio Congress would exorcise “friendly and moral pressuvo 
on States” was on a jiar with Indians o.xprcssing sympathy with Atiyssinia in iior 
struggle with Italy—it could ho but empty ,aiid uiisiihstautial. Was not India as much 
the mother-land of States’ suiqects as tliat of Hritish liidian.s ? They were all fellow- 
countrymen and they should promote tho mutual tie.s. In many States high-liandod 
action was being taken by autlmrities without any lot or liiiulranco. 

The speaker tlien proceeded to detail certain incidents wliioh, ho said, liad occurred 
in a Punjab State, wlion tho Pj-e.sidcnt, iutcrruiding, askod tho speaker to confine his 
remarks to general questions involved and not to refer to individual States, 

Mr. Oopal Singh said ho bowed to tho ruling. He only wislied to point out that 
in some States, the subjects wore unable to live in safety of jiorson and property. 
Their self-respect was often endangerod. Ifis request would bo that any decision tho 
Committee might come to .should ho reached alter full consideration of all aspects of 
the question. 

Shrimati Kamaladevi, in supporting the amendments, said that after tho .speech 
of Mr. Mcherally, tliero was no further persuation necessary to bo convinced as to 
the advisability and tho imiierativc need for the Cougross taking a clear and doliiiito 
attitude with regard to tho carrying on of nationalist work in Indian States. Not¬ 
withstanding its profession, tho Congress had been taking an indill'oreut attitude when 
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it came to the question of actual work. It triod to givo the impression that the old 
policy of noii'interforenco in Indian States was .still in existence. If the Congress 
really stood lor complete indopenilonoo, and was still not prepared aotivelp to help 
the pooplu in tho Indian Stato.s to gain freedom, she thought that the Congress was 
not really serious about winning completa indei)endonoa. It could not, indeed, call 
itself the Indian National Congress, if it loft out of account nearly one-third of India. 
If it stood for the masses, as against vested intorosts, it should not fight shy of 
active participation in tho struggles of Indian States. Sho did not see any difference 
between tho struggle in British India and the struggle in the Indian i^tatos. She 
thought they wern moro tjian conviiicod that Indian Princes were tlio obvious allies 
of British Imperialism. Wtien tins British fir.st came into India, tho feudal order as 
represented by tho Indian Chiefs, was on its last legs, and in a tottering condition. 
But was in tho intorosts of Britisli Im[iorialisni that those Princes should be 
bolstt.. ed up in order that they might serve as pilhir.s of Britisli Imperialism in India. 
If that was so, why should they liglit shy of partioiiiating actively in the struggle 
which conoernod jiooplo in tlio Iiidiaii States V 

One nrominout Cougrossman had stated tliat Inilian States were not burdened with 
foreign domiriatiuii and a solution of tho problem of Indian States’ peoplo was much 
easier. Foreign domination was thoro in liidian States. Indian Prinoos e.xistod to-day 
bocauso of the support they had of British Imporiaiism. But, apart from that, lot 
them considei' tho fact tliat any sort of political agitation in tho Indian States was 
muzzled—oiio couM not oonvems oven a public muotiiig or oonforenoe ; thank Qod, 
that was still possible in British India.—They doclaimod against tho Criminal Law 
Ameudmout Act hocause of tho rostricLions it imiio.sed on the citizens and the Press 
in particular. But tlio condition in Indiau States, was ranch worse. The subjects 
of Indian Stales wore, sho said, ‘slaves of slaves’. Any Nationalist organisation, any 
organisation which ^ called itself an organisation of the masses, could not ignore the 
millions of people living undor much worse disabililios than tho people of British 
India. Slio liopod the Congi-ess would come out courageously and boldly declare its 
dooisioti to como forward and belli “* Dm struggle to bo carried on in Indian States. 

They were to-day pledged to a Constituent Assembly. Sho failed to see how a 
national Constituent .\s.sombly conlil bo oonvened wlioii they did not create the neces¬ 
sary situation, opportuuitio.s and facilities for people in States to have their represen¬ 
tatives also on it as part of one and indivisible India. There was no use merely saying 
on paper that India was one and indivisible, wliile they wore certainly mating artificial 
distinctions and barriers, 'i’ho rosolntion of tho Worki'ng Committee was so cautiously 
worded that it came to nothing . In case a serious .situation laroso in any State and 
the subjects appealed for help of tim Congress, tliey would sit quiet or at tlie most 
|ici’liaps pass a pious resolution of sympathy. It seoinod to bo tho work of ‘some 
W'oiiderful lawyer.’ 

Tho Frcsuhmt: “There arc imfortuiiatoly many on tim Working Committee, who 
wore lawyers.” 

Dr. P. iSitaravtayya : “It is tliat she is bemoaning !” 

Continuing, Srimati Kaiiialmlnri said tliat tim National Flag was banned in some 
Indian states. It -vas impossildo to carry on any kind of nationalist work or work 
even for lesiHinsii.le government under the moiiaroliicnl form inside the States. These 
States liad openly ranged themselves against tlio nationalist movement and the 
nationalist organisation of India. 'They saw what restrictions wero placed on people 
liy tho States during tho Civil Disobcdiomai movement. Tlmru was no doubt that 
Indian States stood most definitely against ,any democratio or mass movement. 

'I'ho Congi-ess lesolntion was an appeal to'uohodv. They might just as well appeal 
to Oreat Britain and wait till sho granted India full freedom as wait for Indian States 
to grant their subjcct.s rosiionsililo goveriiraont. She would therefore plead with them 
to adopt the araeudraenls suggested whicli were very modest, but which would still 
be an advance on the present attitude of the Congress. It was with some diflidenoe 
and hesitation that they pleaded overy time boforo tho Working Committee. But they 
had obstinately decided and made up tlieir minds not to change thoir attitude. She 
would appeal lo the A. I, C. C. to onablo tho Gongross to make at least tho modest 
advance suggested by the amoiulmoiits. Uthorwiso, sho .said, all their talk of iudopend- 
onco would become sheer mockery. 

Tho resolution, said Srimati Kamaladovi, also seomodjto bo an expression of;help!ess- 
ness and importanco on the part of the Gongross. This Jielplossness had been colour¬ 
ing their imagination far too mncii and far too long. Simply because they did not 
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achieve all tliey wished, or independence over-night througii the civil disobedience 
movement, it did not mean that all the enthusiasm, strength and courage that led to 
the launching of the movement was now gone. Let not the Working Committee create 
this kind of helpless fooling. It was very bad psvciiology and worse tactics to keep 
continuously saying they could not do anything. For an organisation working_ for 
freedom of the country, anything and everytliing ought to he a practical proposition. 
They were not appealing to the Congress to assist the States’ subjects in any move¬ 
ment of a revolutionary charaotor but merely to help them to march shoulder to 
shoulder^ with British Indians and to gain tlieir minimum demands, so that when India 
become independent, it should not be a force of ono section enjoying privileges and the 
other living in the old dark feudal ago. 

Mr. N. V. Oadffil supported the amendments of Mr. Meherally. He said that some 
fatality seemed to dog the resolution of tlio Congress on their attitude towards the 
Indian States. A numbor of intorpretatious was put on it and it was aggravated by 
the speech of Mr. Bhulabliai Desai in Mysore, lie would much rather that such a 
speech had not been mado. It had created needless controversy, with the result that 
the Working Committee at Wardha was obligod to is.suo a statement, which tho 
A. I. C. C. was now asked to endorse. Wlieu that statement was issued at Wardha. 
there was a slight change from tho position wliicli was taken up at Jubbulporo. Even 
now ho thought that eou.sjdoi'ing all circumstances, tho Wardha statement was good, 
and this resolution to-day should bo passed. At tho same time ho wanted to associate 
himself with soma of the ideas expressed by Mr. Melierally, who had made it abun¬ 
dantly clear that the amendments wero not'mado in a spirit of carping criticism. He 
could assure Mr. Gangadharrao that they should not give a bundle to their enemies, 
and he did not desire that tiio Comraittoo should be divided, becauso it served no 
purpose. Unless tho Congro.ss gavo its unanimous support to whatever policy the 
Indian States people wanted to follow, it was of no practical use. An assurance 
from Sirdar vallabhbluii Patel would ho sufficient to (lersuade Mr. Meharaliy to witii- 
draw his amendments to all clauses of the Rosolution except to tlie last. To-day, ho 
said, they were not asking the Indian National Congress to commit itself to a definite 
policy of action; and they merely wanted a declaration. States people could only look 
to the Congress for tlie assurance. Tlioy conld not go to otlier parties or to the 
British Government. A little moi'e gouerosity and good-will to them would bring 
much more loyalty and support to the Congres.s from tiio masses in the Indian 
States. 

Mr. B. Naraaimham said tiiat tho Committeo would bo doing a real injustice to 
the States’ people, it it wont ha(!k on the eailier assurance, He requested the Working 
Committee to reconsider its resolution and withdraw it. 

Mr. A. Kaleswara Rao supported the amendments as being modest and reasonable 
and asked tho Coramittoo to tackle the [troblem boldly. While they say they were 
fighting for tlie sovereignty of the [leople of tliis country, why they should leave out 
the States’ people who formed a fourth of the entire population ? The Working Com¬ 
mittee’s resolution was very tame. It expressed the hope tliat tho Princes would be 
friendly to them and tliat they would be responsivo to tlie advice tendered by the 
Congress leaders. That was impossible to acliiovc, knowing as they did tlie relationship 
between the Princes and tiio Biitisli Government. Tiio Working Committeo resolution 
showed that tlie Congress exi.stod for tho Britisli India and merely patronised the 
States’ people. Such an attitude could not bring freedom for tlie whole country. Let 
them fight shy of tho amendraonts, smelling socialism theroin. Tlie best way of fighting 
socialism was to inoorporato most of its principles into the Congress constitution 
and programme, 

Mr. Bhatt moved for closure which was put and carried by a large majority, 

Sardar Vallahhhhai Patel, rojilying to tho debate, said that tho speech of Mr. 
Gadgil had mado liis task much lighter than it would have otliurwisa been. If Sardar 
Gopal Singh had been present at Jubhulpore at their last mooting, lie was sure that 
that gentleman would not liavo rnado tlio speech lio did tliat morning. There iiad, he 
continued, been no occasion that ho could remember when tho Congress Working 
Committee or the Congress liad lent suiiport to any struggle tliat had been carried on 
in any Indian State by tho States’ subjects. Much liad boon made of the clause drafted 
at Calcutta or Nagpur and the dropping of the clause relating to non-interference, at 
the instance of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. How was tho omission interpreted by the 
conduct of Working Committee since that change was olfectod, for it was really' from 
the conduct of the Congress executive that the interpretation should bo made ? He 
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could not rocollect one single instanco in vvliich the Congress had interfered with 
States’ affairs after that change had been effected. They asked ‘Wbat is the value of 

your lip sympathy or moral pressiiro.’ His auswor would be : ‘Well, if you do not 

value it, 1 am not anxious to give it; but do not give any promise which you may not 
he able to carry out.' Tho Working Committee was the executive responsible for the 
^lyM'vying out of any policy they might lay down. So, when they laid down the policy, 
ho would only suggest that they should see that they did not lay a rosponsibility on 
the Working Commitloo wliich was beyond their strongtU. It might ba argued that the 
responsibility was mainly that of the States’ people. Diit who was to deoide the import 
of ‘mainly’ or ‘largoly’. Kvery time tho (piestinn came up for consideration, this q^ues- 
tion of ‘mainly’ and ‘largely’ would crop up for discussion. Supposing in Kashmir a 
struggle was started iiuroly on local initiative and tliuy boro a largo burden for a time 
and at a certain shigi' they c.alleil upon tho Congres.s to .support them and participate 

in tho struggle : what should they do Y It was only by way of iustanoa that ho said 

tliis. Ho was conscious of conditions in certain Indian Status which had been described 
by speakers as ‘chronic patients.’ Nobody was unawaru that in certain States condi¬ 
tions were far worse than tliey could mention. Cut was not tho remedy they wero 
suggesting worse than tho disease Y Should they not also take into consideration tiie 
capacity of tho (ioiigress executive Y When tliey them.solves said clearly they would 
not be able to bear the rosponsibility, tlio House should not feel offended. They should 
not feel that the Working Ooinniitt.eo was seeking to impose its will on them, nor 
should the Ifonsu try to force on tho Working Committee its will in the face of its 
open expression of incapacity to boar tho burden. He appealed to^ the House to 
realise tlie I'ospcmsibility involved in the matter. Tlio Calcutta resolution, he said, had 
been consistently interproted to mean nothing but friendly and moral support. 

After referring to tlio iiogotiations carried on by representatives of States with 
Congress loaders, the Working Committoo and Mahatma Gandlii, Sardar Patel said 
that tho charge that tho Congress or tho Working Oominitteo attempted to go back 
on the policy recently adopted, was tiufoundod. 'I’ho Congress had strength at one 
time ; but oven it that time, they wore cautious. Could they now afford to bo less 
so‘ 1 “ The nisolulioii, it wa.s complained,..was drafted by over-cautious lawyers. Well, 
it was tlio misfortiiuo of lawyers to draft oautiously and for others to interpret them. 
The resolution was of a nature tlurt iu drafting it every word used should bo most 
carefully W'cigiiicd. They wero dealing with their own chiefs and princes, all Indians ; 
some of tbern might bo good, otliers bad and some others indifferent; there might 
even bo devils among them, he did not know. He knew none of thorn and had no 
friends among thorn. Hu did not wdsli to make friends with them, for to make 
friends with Priiioos was a heavy rcsponsibiliiy. I’nt ho could toll tliem that ho was 
interested in tlie subjects of Indian States, more perhaps than anyone else. 

Ho w'ould also tell them that (iandbiji wuis himself tho native of an Indian State. 
Ho was tlie man w'ho had laid down tlio policy of tho Congress in this matter. 
Indian States jieoplc’s organisations liad liuld disoussioiis with him throughout and 
up till now. They had often distrusted tins Congress o.xuoutivo and gono to him. 

lie know that soiiio trioinls wore for the abolition of Indian States. One member 
had stated that n two or tliree years tiieru would bo no Indian State on tho maji of 
India. Well, if ho was so sure, why thou, lio miglit as wmll wait for those two or 
tliree years, for what was tlireo year.s rompareil to tho 150 they had wmited Y (laughter) 
But if they wanted a considered opinion from tlio Congress on this matter again, 
let them wait ti 1 tho Lucknow s(;.s.sion and if Iho Congress, in its collective wisdom 
felt eallod upon to mako a cliango, certainly they would also find tho executive with 
the ca])acity to diouldor that burden. Tliere w.as no liurry now. Nor would it be 
proper, as Mr. Oadgil had said, to lake a tactical dooision on so important a question. 
He put it plainly at .lubl)ul|iore that the resolution was ono for which everybody 
would readily vote, liocauso nobody would havu to act np to it, but tho Congro.ss 
would ho put to difficulties. Olhor iieople want tho Congress to decide and taka 
responsibilitio.s wliich they were thomselviis unwilling or unable to do. 

Sardar Vallabhbliai said ho bad noticed a persistent attempt to drive the Congress 
and tho Congress lixociitivo and Congrossiuuii to fight battlos in tlio Indian States 
by oortaiu people who would not thoraselvos start tho struggle or do the work. He 
could not undeistand this niontality. Kvery avoek ho had seen in tlie columns of 
a respousible iouruat persons calling on Cong'nissraon to explain why they did not do 
in the States wbat they wero doing in Brilisli India. It was these that would vote 
for a resolution of tlii.s nature. There wore also certain friends who had no respon¬ 
sibility in the matter and voted tor tho resolution which committed not them but tho 

30 
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Congress. The Congress was certainly wise and consulting the best interests of the 
Indian States subjects in taking up its present attitude. 

Mr. ValUblibhai said he had expenenco of .struggles in Indian States. There 
were many practical difficulties in carrying thorn on. There were, besides, cases in 
which the fitates subjects ttiomselvos did not desire their interference, let alone a 

few who reside in British India and called on the Congress to help the subjects in 

states, and had no greater riglit to call thomselvos .States subjects than having been 
born in an Indian State. AVlien they, as Congressmen, wished to adopt a course of 
action, they should ponder fully over tlio respoirsibility they undertook. 

They were assured at .Tubbalpore, ho said, that the resolution then put forward 

did not mean that the Congress would be called upon to start or carry on 

struggles in Indian States. But immediately after, within throo months of that, 
there were Congressmen giving interpretations to tho resolution each in his own 
manner. The earlier assurance seemed to have been forgotten, lie would ask them 
whether they thought they were as stiong as they were ; was it their policy to 
interfere at tho time wlion they wci'o strong ? Why tlioii think of a change now, 
when they knew they were not quite so strong ? I,(it them not, realising tlieir own 
limitations and weakness, make liglitly any promise which they might not be able 
to fuifil. As the Congress organisation gatlior.s stroiigth in British India, its strength 
would be reflected in the Indian States also. They knew what tlie position was in 
1931, during the Truoo pooiod. Then the Friuces thought it better after all, to make 
friends witli tho Congress. When Princes felt they should remain on friendly 
terms with tho Congress. Congress workor.s could certainly exercise friendly and 
moral pressure for tho amelioration of tho States people. But to-day, the Congress 
office was under a ban. Why ? "Was it not bocan,se the Congress organisation was 
weak and not because of any cluinge of iiolicy ? To-day, tlioy would be doing a 
disservice to the Congress organisation if they forced on them tho resolution 
when they stated plainly that they could not ahouldor tlio responsibility. 

As for assurances, the assuraneo they had )mt into the resolution was more than 
enough. Why should they create distrust that the Congre.ss loaders would not act up 
to their assurances V And, besides, who knows the leaders of to-day might not lie tlio 
leaders of to-morrow ! It had sfood tor tho masses and would continue to stand for 
the masses, “After all”, said Mr. V’al!abhi)bai, “who is tho Congress? You aie the 
Congress and tliereforo to commit tlw Congress to a prospective oonstiKition or 
constituent assembly or something in w!ii(;b a proportionate representation is to be 
provided foin is neither wise nor In the iutero.sts of tho people whom you want to 
serve.” If British India were free, States people would automaticaly be free. If to¬ 
day, or soon, British India wero ofl'ere'l fruedom, there would bo ])oo))lo wlio would 
certainly accept it. Wiien British India was a strong entity, it could certainly 
influence the whole country ; but if they should say “Bind yourself down to suen 
and such a detail of the future,” it would not be wise. Iiot them not think that 
heoanse the Working Coinmiltco brought forward a ))roposition, it should he consi¬ 
dered with a litths suspicion. Tliey should understand that the Working Committco 
was but the rellex of the Congress and in it would be rellected tho strength or weakness 
of the Congress. Wlien tliey charged the resolution of tho Working Committee with 
containing no opinion, perhaps, they meant that it did not relleot tlicir own opinion.-It 
was impossible to reflect in a resolution everybody's opinion ; tho general sense only 
could be embodied. That should not irritate tliora ; on tho other hand that should 

make them pause and rellect. If in spite of all ho had said, they thought they 

should accept the amendment, let them ; but ho would .suggest that it would he host 
to adopt tho resolution moved by him on belialf of tho Congress executive. 

Presiuknt’s Statement 

The President before proceeding to put tho motions to vote made the following 
statement explaining his position in the matter : 

“The position of tlie President of the Congress,” he said, “is peculiar. Ha is not 
only the Speaker of tho House Imt lie is supposed also to lie the executive head of 
the organisation for tho time being. As such, Ilia is the responsibility to give effect 
to the policies and to the ve.stdutiotis which are passed by the A I. 0, C,, the 
Congress and the Working Committee. It is because 1 feel that responsibility that 

1 desire to add a few words to wliat lias been said by S.ardar Vallabbbhai Patel in 

connection with the attitndo which the "Working Committee has adopted on this 
resolution. 
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“I may tell yoa that, at 'Wardha and again here in Madras, we considered the 
statement which we issuoil at Wardha in great detail lor several hours. It is per¬ 
fectly true that every world of it has beou carefully weighed Every word of it has 
been carefully dratted booauso the statement was considered to bo an important and 
weighty ono and thorefoi-o shonld not contain anything which was not fully 
considered and weighed before they wore uttei-od. Wo gave the same 
careful ooiLsidoratiou to tlui amondmont which has Ireen moved by Mr. 
Mehorally bocauso we had nuiico of it. Also, becnuso, we wore aware that it represented 
the views of llio executive of tiie >Statos’ People’s Oouforonco. After giving our fullQ.st 
oonsidoratioii hi it, wu felt tiiat. it, was necessary in the intore.sis both of the Congress 
and even more of tiio people of tlio Statu.s that wo sliimid after giving our fulle.st 
considoratiou te it, we felt tli,it it, wa.s iiecossary in the interosts both of the Con¬ 
gress and even more of tlio people of the Slates, that wo should stick to the state¬ 
ment which We hail i.ssiied. I will give you oiio or two instances which have occurred 
within recent times. 

“You know that for several years .seme little eonstriictivo work i.s being attempted 
in several of tte Slate.s. In some place,s, we have got the support of the States alsso 
to that constructive olfort. In otieu- places, wo .are mooting with difricultioa. We have 
not so far, a.s has been coi'rcadly pointed out by Sardar Patel, taken any active interest 
in any political agitation in any of tho Stales. Ihit in seme plaoos wliero something 
has been done, not directly iifudnst (ho vStates, hut something in furtherance of the 
Congre.ss [irograrnmi. .as ili'stirud. from anything done ag.ainst the States themselves, 
there also wo have uxporioneed iliflieiilties. Many of these difficulties 

wore related to iho House by Mr Avadhesh beciin'sc ho has experienced 

them himself. Rooenlly wo ' have had two instances of what may be 
considered higli-hiiudod ' aclion in two Slales. In Sakkur State, we read 
rejiorts of liring and all kinds of zooiurn perpetrated thoro. Recently wo read some¬ 
thing similar, it not worse, about ],oharu. The way in which wo proneedod to deal 
with those matters ought to sorvo as some iiidieation of tho way in which we propose 
to work in tutmo. In tlio caso of Kakkur, we did net imss any formal resolution, 

although we were appioaclied and asked about it; nor did I or tho Working Committee 

is,suQ any fenua! stalornunt about tlio iiapponiiig.s thoro. That does not indicate that 
wo wore not in touch with tlio happeiiing.s (hore or that wo wore unacquainted with what 
had oceurred. Wu felt that any furmiil rc.solnlion of coiidomnatiou was of no use to 
tho pooplo who had actually to .sulfcr all that ihcy did. We, therefore, took what we 
considered to bo the better'course, of approaching the aiitliorilios in an indirect way, 
through our friends, wlio aro supposed to have seme, iulliiouue thero. I may tell you 
that our oi't'orts have not gone iu vain. Things are progros.sing and wo hope that 
tilings will he sei.tlod to the salisfaelien of tlie people concerned. Of coiu',so, those 
who aro doal caviiiet iio brought liack to lifo ; the tyranny that was cumraitted can 

not bo undoiio now. lint so far as the fiiinre is conconieil, wo hope we shall bo able 

to secure conditions which would [ireve sati.sfactory to .all. la tho case of Loharu, a 
similar attempt wa.s made, but tlu're, I regret (.e say, we have absolutely failed. There 
lias been ah.solutely no a[i[iroacli or indieatioii of anything in the nature of a 
settlement. 

“I have given you tliosc two recent iiistanees, hut thoro aro other in.stancos of pre¬ 
vious attempts, when I did not have te deal with the matter my.solf, some of which 

succeeded and others did not. Ihit, if wo li.ad gone about tlie business of making for¬ 
mal protests, appointing enquiry committees .and going into the matter as if it was 
something wo wore entitled to luok into, eoiidemii, take action against, pos¬ 
sibly tile little we were able to achieve would net liave boon achieved. It i,s really 
what wo feel wo ean aciiiovo er accomplisli in the way of sooiiiing bettor conditions 
for tho people of tho Rtatos that aeiiated tliis reselutiou'or the Working Committee. 
Ijet no ono run away with tlie idea tliat the Working Committee or any member of 
the Working Committuo is aii.vioiis lo plaeato the Piinco.s, 

“Many of us liave had notiu'ng to do with any of the ytate.s or Princes. Many of 
us have not lioen face to face witli a single Prinee, much 1ob.s have had any kind 
of eonnoctiou or dealings witli them. Tlieruforo, what actuatos us is not any over¬ 
flowing love for tho Prinoos or aiiythiiig in tlio iiaturo of e.xtra, unjiistifiod regard for 
their intorasts, but it is iu tho interests of tho people of the States and the desire t.o 
make their conditions somewhat liettor than they aro which actuates the Working 
Commltteo in tho policy which it follows and which it now places beforo you for 
your acceptance. 
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“I ask you to have that attitudo of mind In regard to this question. It is undoubtedly 
true that if we oan have a porfectly domooratio uonstitution in the States, conditions 
will be infinitely superior to what they aro at prosont. There can bo no question about 
that. As the statoineut itself says wo have tlio same desire to achieve that objective 
as anybody else, either in this liouso or outside this House. But, wo have to recog¬ 
nise facts. We have to rocogniso our limitations. We have to recognise the limita¬ 
tions in the country. If, recognising these, wo have to act cautiously, or as some might 
call, moderately, all that I can plead is tiiat yon should give us credit for tlie best m- 
teutiona in favour of tho States. There is absolutely no desire on the part of any 
member of the Worldng Comraitteu to stick to odico. I think it is unjust and un- 
oharitablo to suggest, (as was sugge.stcd, I regret to say, by one of tho member.s) 
that wo are trying to stick to oflico some how or otliei', and that someday wo shall 
bo driven out. I assure you oii behalf of the members of tlio Working Comraittoo that 
there is not one amongst them who would stick to his oSico for one single second 
longer than he is wanted by tins House or tho Congress. Not ono of u.s would care 
to stick to office for ono single second if it was once made clear that you do not 
want us. I do not think you do not want us. Ou tho contrary, I believe yon want us ; 
not because there is anything particular in us, but because you tiiiiik that wo are able to 
give you the services tliat you want. In bringing forward this resolution, wo have 
tried to place before you the view i)oiut which^ wo think should bo adopted to enable 
us to give effect to the policy as wo conceive it to be. If you really think that we 
should adopt a different policy, then, us has been said by Sardar Vallabhbhai Hatol, 
the Lucknow Cougi' 0 .ss is not fur off and you oan move any resolution you like there. 
If the Congress accepts that resolution thou, oortaiuly, that will become the 
policy of the Congress, and that will bo carried out by wliosoovor is then in 
charge of the Exocutivo of the Congress. But, while you want us to remain 

hero, I ask you and I bog of you not to place us in a position where we 

find it difficult to give effect to the resolution. I thought it was necessary and fair 
to you and to ourselves that I should mako tho .statement before 1 put this resolu¬ 
tion to vote. 

Please do not misunderstand us. There is no question of holding' out any threat. 
There is no question of suggesting to you that you should vote as wo bid you to vote. 
There is no suggestion that you should not oxeroise your own judgment. You aro all 
here to exereiso your independent judgment on every question that comes before you 
and I ask you to oxerci,se that judgment, as we have exercised ours, on this important 
question. If your judgment says that ours was incorrect, certainly, by all means 
throw our resolution out. In that caso you will give us the freedom also to stick to 

our judgment which wo consider to bo tho right one in the interests of the people 

of the States. 

One thing more I would like to .say before I put the question. I do not think it 
will bo right to put to vote Mr. Mehorally’s araendmont clauso by clauso. The whole 
resolution of tho Working Committee is coneeived witli a certain objective and with 
that objective in view, it has been drafted in a particular way. Wo have carefully 
weighed every word of it. Therefore, if wo accept some amendment and reject others 
of those moved by Mr. Meherally, wo would bo creating a hotch-potch, which 
will bo neither Mr, Moherally’s ' nor tho Working Committeo’.s child ! 1 ^ would, 
therefore, put the amendment on bloc because the amendment also is conceived as 
a single whole with oortaiii objootivos in view.” 

The amendment of Mr. Meherally was tlion put to the House and was lost, 10 
voting for and 31 against. The orginial proposition of tho Working Committee was 
next put to tho House and declared carried. 34 members voting for it and 2 against it, 

Memben* Resolutions 

Tho President next announced that tho resolutions of members would be taken up 
for consideration in tho order of preferenoo determined by the ballot. 

The first three resolutions drawn were those given notice of by Mr. T. Prahasam. 

Mr. Prakasam, however, intimated the President that ho did not desire to move 
them. The resolutions were by leave withdrawn. They were as follows ; 

“That tho power to nominate candidates for Logislutivo Assembly and Councils in 
the provinces bo vested in tho Pi’ovincial Congress Committees subject to confirma¬ 
tion by the Parliamentary Hoard.” 

“That Madras City bo constituted into a separate province.” 

“Whereas Counoil-entry has become an integral part of the Congress programme 
and an Ali-India Parliamentary Board has been appointed to carry out the Council 
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programme, and no ))arty orgEinisation can -carry on. its campaign for consolidating 
tlie national forco.s, and running tho party candidates to tho difforont legislatures and 
conducting party Inisinoss without a strong party fund, it is ro.solvod that— 

(a) (1) A Central Fund be started by tlio All-Tudia rarliamcntry Board, and 
(2) Provincial Funds bo started by tho Provincial Congress Committoe.s 

(b) and that the control and administration of tho funds bo submot to the rules 
and regulations that would bo framed l)y tho All-India Parliamentary Board.” 

Tho next ro.soluti(in was in tlio name of Mr. B. Naraaimham relating to the 
Shahidganj Mosque, affair, but he preferred not to move it at this stage. 

Enlargement of Provinces 

One moro resolution Mr. />'. Naraaimham had given notice of rocomraonding the 
onlai'gomout of Do,hi I'rovinco so an to inchuhi tlio Agra, Kumaou and Moorut divi¬ 
sions in tho U. P.. and the Ambala division in tlio I’lmjab, 

Mr. Narasimham had just read his l■esolutiou, when the President, intorveniiig, 
pointed out tliat in view of Article IV (c) of tlio Congress Constitution which 
provided that “tho M'orkiag Cummittoe may aCter ascertaining tho wishes of the 
Provincial Congruii-i Committees or Committees coiieerned contributo a new Province 
or assign to a I’rovinco distrii.'ts from anothei- i’revincc as also assign an Indian State 
to any Province,” tlio Working Gonimiltoe could not act without consulting tho 
Provincial Cmigieta Committees wiiich were eoneoraod in the regrouping of the 
provinces. The SVorking Coriimitteo would lirst consult them and after ascertaining 
their opinion, duciilo as to what action sltoulil be taken. In view of tlnvt the President 
suggested that the roiolutiou might not be pressed. Tho resolution was by leave 
withdrawn, 

Delimination ProposaU 

Next in tho order of balloted resolutions was Unit of Mr, Prahasam, as regards 
the Dolimitatidu proposals, The resolution was as follows :— 

“That tlio (iroposals made by the Provincial Delimitation Conimittoos of the different 
provineos and aecejited or modilied by the Provincial tiovcrnniouts be examined by 
tho different Provincial Congress Cominitteos and roiirosuntatious bo made to the 
Delimitation Committee appointed by the King-in-Counuil for getting the necessary 
eliangos made by tliera. 

Ur. Prakasum. not dosiriug to muve it, the i;e.solutiou was deemed to have been 
witlidrawn. 

Congress Flag Design 

The President then announced liiat Mr. A. Kaleswara Rao’s resolution on tlie form 
of tho Congress flag was the next in the order of the balloted resolutions. 

Ur. Kaleswara Huo : “Is it matnio or premature for discussion V” 

The President : “There is notliiiig immature or premature about it. You can go 
ahoaii. But the dcfigu of the present il.ag was [lassed at a meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee at Bombay in 1931.” 

tiirdar Vallabhhhai Patel observed that any resolution for a cliangc in tho form 
of the flag wouid lead to an nndo.sirable eoiitroversy. It any eliauge was necessary, it 
was tlio Congress tliat should determine it. 

Ur. Kalesirara Rao : “1 do not move tho resolution,” 

The resolution rm tlius : 

“That the plough and Oiiarka should he printed on all tho flags, medals and labels 
that will bo issued at tlio time of the Ooldeii Jubilee of the Congress, to signify the 
idcntilication o,l Congress with peasants and workers.” 

Foreign Propaganda 

Sardar Sardul Stnijk next moved : “In view of tlio aiiti-lndian propaganda by 
file Imperialist powers carried on abroad, it is resolved liiat Indian Congress Houses 
be estanlislicd in foreign countries, ■wherever possible, to undo the evil. Tho Working 
Committee of tho A. 1. 0. C, be autlioiised to take this work into its hand as early as 
possible.” 

Sardar Sardul Singh, speaking in Hindi, said that iiis object wa.s to draw tho 
attention of the Ho ise to what was liappouiug outside India against national interests, 
.interested parties and imperialist jiowers were busy with their finances and other re¬ 
sources, such as news agencies, missionaries and agents, in mis-representing India 
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abroad. They went to the length of saying that Indians were half-naiod, uncivilised 
and wore ignorant of oven the primary principles of hygiene. 

“So this is the most proper time.” said that Sardar, “when the Congress is engaged 
in drafting the programme for constructive work, to devote attention to this very im¬ 
portant item for the advancement of India’s cause. Friends of India were no douht 
striving outsido to explain, as far as possible. India’s jiosition and its demands, btn. 
there being no organised centres to undo the evil that was being done to them, it was 
necessary that at this stage, tlic members of the 'Working Committee and other Con¬ 
gress loaders sliould devote tiioir attention to formulating some sort of a scheme for 
combating the evil, lie had met some Congress leaders who told him tliat foreign pro¬ 
paganda would not at all Imlp India’s cause. But he would submit that Czekoslovakia, 
Poland and Ireland a<;liicvcd their indepondoiico, partly though not mainly, through 
foi'eign propaganda which their leaders arranged outsido and wl\ich won for them the 
moral support of otlier nations. Rccisntly China, by slioor propaganda, got the support 
of the League of Nations in spite of the best efforts of .Tapan against it.” 

Frooo(f(ling, the Sardar stated tliat not only tho dominated nations, but at tho pre¬ 
sent day even tlioso iiowers wliioh boasted of their I'lile all ovor tho world _ were 
speniiing a lot ovor foreign iiropagauda. Tlio I’rinco of Wales of England was himself 
interested, as President of a Souioty, in doing propaganda on behalf of tho Plnglish 
nation. The speaker failed to umlorstaiul why tho Indian National Congress which had 
taken a vow to free India, would not tako any stopis in the diroction. He understood 
that in former years tho Congress did arrange for such propaganda and that it could 
not ba continuod for l.ack of pi'opor men. It wiis now possible to mako arrangements 
for it. IIo asked tho Working Coinmittuo to consider tiro problem and evolve a 
schomo, providing therein tor' the following • 

(a) Articles and nows of tho Congress should bo written in foreign newspapers and 
journals, (b) there should bo at least ono well-orpiinpcd library in some central place 
In Europe, to whicli reference could bo made by all those wtio are iutorcstod in India, 
(o) Indians should bo induced to attend every intornation.'vl CongrosSj (d) books about 
India should bo puhlisliod in dil'feront languages of;:Europo and Araoj’ioa, (o) prominent 
patriots should regularly travel abroad and deliver lectures on India, (f) in every 
country mixed societies of Indians and other nationals slionld bo formed and (g) re¬ 
gular patronage should be given to such bodies and persons as are doing some work 
for India. 

Mr. B, Naraaimham seconded the resolution and said that tho evil propaganda 
against India in Western countries wore proceeding merrily and tho Congress could 
not any longer afford to bo iridifl'cront. Early action should be taken to consider such 
propaganda. Tho Working Coinmitteo ought not to shelve this resolution. Every Con¬ 
gress loader who had gone to Europe was convinced of tlie urgent need for eorrnter- 
projiaganda. IIo quoted in particular tho o[iiniuu of Mr. Vithalblrai Patel and Babu 
Subash Chandra Dose in support. 

The President then made a statomoiit pointing out tliat tho Working Commitee 
was now issuing a bulletin for cireulatloii to about 20 foreign countries and that 
if tho mover gave a scheme, it would bo cniisidorod. 

At the instance of Mr. Jairamdas Uoulatram, tlio mover agreed to modify his 
resolution as follows:— 

“In view of tho anti-Indian propaganda by tho Imperialist powers^ carried on 
abroad, tlio AVorking Committee he authorised to tako .such action as it considers 
proper and feasible to undo tiio evil.” 

Mr, Melierally^ intervening, said that no purpose was served by passing such 
a resolution. Tlie AVorking Cominitteo had always power to^ arrange for propaganda 
and no authorisation was iioccssary. It would be something if tho resolutiou asked 
the AVoi'king Committoo to tako more stops, not being satislied with what they had 
done so far. 

Mr. A. Kalcswara Jiao supported tho resolutiou. 

Tho resolution as amonded was put to tho House and carried nem con. 

Tlio business before tho House, the l'’rcsidont announced, was now ovor. 

Batiu Rajendra Prasad, in a few concluding words, thanked tho A. I. C. 0. 
for tho expeditious ra.'inner in which they transacted the business and thanked Madras 
handsomely for making tlio stay of the members of tlie AV^orking Committee and 
tho A. I. 0. C. “so comfoi'tafile and pleasant, in spito of tho bad weather.” 

Tho meeting then concluded. 
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I7th- Session—Nagpur—28th. to 30th. December 1935 

Welcome Address 

The 17th fiession of the Tadiaii National Liberal Fwloration commenced on the 28th. 
December, 1935 in the \'ictoria Tcchniiail Institiite Hall, Nagiiuv which was crowded to 
its utmost capacity with visitoi’s and dclcg.atcs, Ovci- 100 delegates attoiided tlie session, 
including Sir Chimaulal Setalvad, Sir Cowasjeo .Icliangii', Mr. 0. Y, Chintaraani, the 
hon. Mr. T. N. SaiJi u. Mr. Surondra Nath ”Verma, Mr. J. tN. Basil, Prof, Boy, Mr. 
A. V. Thakkar, Mr. N. M. .loslii, Mr. E. Vitiayak Ifiui, Mr. Rammurtlii Sastri, Mr, 

II. C. Oopal Meiion, 1‘andit il. N. Kniizru (I’rosideiit). Mr. T. R. Venkatram Sastri 

(President-elect), Dr, Khare, president of the Nagpur Pj'oviiieial Congross Committee 
and the Gt. lion. Sriuivas Sastri, 

In the conr.so of wolcomu .siiooch .ShV M. V. Joslii, Chairman of tlio Rcoejition 
Committee, said: — 

During tho last 12 months a stanncli Local Liheral, Dewan Bahadur Kolkar, 
passed away and as usual, it is not easy to fill Ins place. Another great loss to 
our ranks and of uatioual imiiortaucu' is Ihal of Mr. (1. K. Devadhar, another 

staunch Liboral of all India famo whoso ono steadfast i-osolvu in life was to dia 

working for llio uplift of his- conufry. Whatover our losses, wo have to work 

unceasingly and keep tlio Liboral Flag Hying witli the one object to see this 

country a froo nation, 

Tho now model for the governance for this country is by now an aooomplishod 
fact and is embodiol in a statute of tho British Parliament. Tho criticism of the 
Liberal Federation has, from time to time, boon directed against tlio now enactment 
ill tho various stages contemplating tho reforms and I think, it can, fairly be claimed 
that our critioi.sm was candid and porvasivo without being bettor and laid bare the 
several defects of tlio new system in all its nukndiicss more completely than the 
exposition by any other political party in India, not excluding tho Congross itself. 
Tho progressive parties in this country arc faced with two altoruativo.s—to work 
the new reforms for what they are 'worfh by sending into tlio Coiincil.s our best 
riiori and try to shape our destinies in the clireetioii of oiir desirud goal, or to 

remain out of tho Cunncils and let them be tilled by such men a.s like 

to work the reforms for tlimr own or communal advantage rather than tliat 
of the Nation. It will ho tho province-of tho President of this year’s session of onr 
Federation to ospomid tho iiosition and give tho jiarty a load to'act in a manner best 
ealcnlatcd to advance the national iuterosts. I raiLst not trench on liis sphere. 
Personally, I slioiild never think of standing on the platform of deliberate wrecking. 

Another matter on whicii tho I’residoiit might profitably give us a lead is tho 
ipiestion of tho pres-mt position of tho Liheral party vis-a-vis tho other political 
mirtios in tho country. In those iirovinoos and )ierhaps in other provinces, the 
Liboral Party to-day is not looked upon as a force to be reckoned with. Tlioro are 
not a few critics who de.scribe the Lilieral party in India being in as moribund a 
condition as the Liboral party in Eugiand. It is trim that tlio Oovernmont of the 
country havo done all they could to sap tlio infhioiico of tho Liboral Paiiy by not 
accepting in good time advances in tho constitutions suggostod by tlio party and 
havo thus goaded a largo riumhur of politically-rnindod poi'sons in this conntrv 
into extremism. Even so, the wi.silom and sanity of tho Liboral party leaders is 
necessary for the onward progress of this country,' at- any rate to discoimtonanoe 
largely such activities of tho Socialists, Communists and Terrorists as might load this 
country into a national disaster. 

The Liberal party cannot, it apnears to me, hope to eontinno its existence or secure 
a following unl(.iss ii is a force in tlio politics of tho country, and a groat deal of political 
importance will, in the near future, naturally attach to tho people who will enter tho 
Councils and deal with provincial and national matters, lii Bombay, Sir Cowasii Jehangir 
may succeed on the Liberal ticket hut 1 reckon this is ratlior due t'o his personal intluoiice 
and his being a man of integrity and cliaractor than to his status as a party represen- 
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tative. He may succeed whatever his label, but in other provinces, I seriously doubt if 
Liberals as such will bo elected to the Councils and got a chance to servo their country 
or promote its interests. In these proviiicos Liberals who survive as party men are 
physicajlly incompetent to challenge an olection-.and there is scarcely an accession of new 
blood ip the party which can light an election or has tho financial support to attempt- 
it. Evto our own descendants are in tho opposite camp. Unless propaganda, aoti«« 
and incessant, party backing and party funds arc made available, no Liberal can suc¬ 
ceed in these provinces and tho other political parties in the province will naturally 
get an advantage against repi-esontatives of sucli a party. Tliey may not find us suffi¬ 
ciently strong even to seek our co-operation. 

The Liberal Party cannot rest satisfied by its being described as a Party of sane 
and sober men, nor by tlie fact tliat other methods tried in tliu country have failed 
and the people of this country arc now brought back to tlio self-same methods tliat 
were condemned during periods of stress and excitement. Tho Liberal Party’s faith in 
constitutional agitations still endures ; and past cx|)erienoo amply justifies it and we iiope 
to have ample scope for spreading Liberal doctrines hereafter. 

Presidential Addreis 

After thanking the Liberal Pederation for inviting him to preside over thi.s year’s 
session and paying tributes to tlie departed loaders like Mr. L. A. Govindaragava Aiyar 
and Mr. 0. K. Devadhar, Mr. T. R. Venkatarama tiastri, felicitated tho Congress on 
tho occasion of the Golden Jubiloo. lie said : 

“While wo are meeting bore, there will take placo all over India widespread rejoic¬ 
ings at the attainment by' tlie Indian National Congres.s of the fiftieth year of its life. 
Most of us once belonged to it and can genuinely share in the memories of its early 
history. What if wo have recently parted from it nnalile to approve of oortain new 
activities and developments V Groat ondoavour.s, great trials, gieat suooossos marked the 
thirty-five years during wliich all that was patriotic, all tliat was employed in tho ser¬ 
vice of the nation, waii gatliered under the one banner of the Indian 'National Con¬ 
gress. We may justly claim tliat tho work aoeomplislnxl, whilo we were still undi¬ 
vided. was in tlie highest degree essential to the Imilding up of the nation, to the 
consolidation of scattered clfort, te tlio emorgonco of clear ideals and noble aspirations. 
Since we separated and began to pur,sae our own metliods, differing from those of tlio 
latter day Congress but in our judgment truly and faithfully conformable to tho old 
traditions, the two organisations have, no doubt, diverged widely. But behind these 
differences, is tliere not a unity of aspiration and a (loop affinity of aim'? They 
and wo alike are pledged to the winning of India’s riglit toj shape her own 
destiny and to her establishment as a free and self-respecting nation among free 
and self-respecting nations. Wo arc colleagues in effort and brethren in service and 
we gladly extend to them oiir hearty folicitatioris and good wislios in •.the full 
trust that, moving along different patlis where we must, and treading tho same 
paths together wlien we may, we sliall one day achiovo the freedom and tho glory 
of our common motherland.” 

Mr. Sastri then traood the liistory of the Government of India from tho 
appointment of tho Bimon Commission in 1927. 

•‘During all this oiglit years’ travail over tho framing of tliis new Constitution 
for India,” continued Mr. Sastri, “our leading men of all parties have examined 
and re-examined every projiGSal and offered their criticism and suggestions. No 
proposal in any of these memoranda has obtained recognition or acceptance from 
the authors of the Act, During these eight year.s, tlio solt-intiirost of Englishmen 
has been roused to opposition and a diehard section openly inimical to Indian 
aspirations have successfully led a crusade against all concessions to ;Indian demands. 
Cleavages in tho ranks of 'those who roprosoiitod India at these Conferoncas soon 
reduced their inllnonce and claim to consideration. Ignoring oven the just demands 
of Indians was found both easy and necessary to placate tlio diehard group. 

Dominion Status 

“Our main demand from the very beginning was an Act oonforring on India 
Dominion Status with such reservations and safeguards for a dofiuito period of 
transition as may bo deemed necossary—-which reservations and safegnardss should 
automatically disappear at tho end -of that period. How is this demand dealt 
with in the Acti? 

“Let me say, at tho very beginning that my mind i,s not occupied with tlio question 
whether at any time we shall have the power to secede from tho Commonwealth or 
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not. Our party have never advocated secession nor claimed more than Dominion 
Status at any time. Not all even of those who spoke of independence were thinking 
of separation from Britain as in itself the goal. While the possibility of such separa¬ 
tion was not excluded, many held the viow that Dominion Status contained the 
substance of independence even before Dominion Status was expanded to its present 
meaning by the Statute of Westminster. Ultimate equality with the Dominions was 
filaimed as due to the self-respect of India and not with any idea of secession at any 
time desired or planned for.” 

The speaker rocalled the various declarations by the highest authorities of Britain 
recognising Dominion Status to be the goal of India’s constitutional progress. 

“The Act does not contain the declaration”, proceeded Mr. Sastri. “It is said that 
the retention of the Preamble to the Uovernmont of India Act of 1919 is sulEoient 
as an assurance of Dominion Status to India. That I’reamble refers to the centre and 
the provinces and relates to British India, The retention of the Preamble therefore 
is inadequate to assure Dominion Status to Federated India. On the other hand, as I 

understand the Act, it denies Dominion Status to India. It has erected, as far as 

the_ combined ingenuity of lawyers and I'arliaraoutary draftsmen can erect, barricades 
against full Dominion Status over being reached. 

“The provision for the appointment of His Majesty’s Representative for the oxeroisa 
of the functions of the Crown in relation to lliu Indian btatos, as apart from the 

Governor-General, is intended for all timo to he a bar in the way of the Indian States 

becoming fully a part of United India. While the Indian States ooma into the Fede¬ 
ration in so far as they surrender any powers to the Federation by thoir treaties 
of accession, thoir residuary powers, that is, their residuary sovereignty, 
remain wholly outsido the Federation and outside tho control of the Governor- 
General as representing it. At no point of time, oven after tlie Federal Govern¬ 
ment has become fully respoii.siblo, can the Indian States come fully into tho Fodora- 
tion. We shall in duo course be told that tho peculiar Indian conditions, with two 
Indians totally different in their coiistitiitional positions, inevitably impose this limita¬ 
tion on the Dominion Status that India can over attain. At present, neither His 

Majesty’s Government nor Parliament w'i.sh to disous.s openly the limitations on the 
dominionhood that India w'ill over bo able to attain. Such a discussion will bring 
into^ question the recently made declaration of tho Viceroy with the consent of tho 
Cabinet and of all parties in England, tho declaration of tho Prime Minister and even 
the declaration of Jlis Majesty in 1921. That is tlie reason why they refuse to 

deolai’O in specilic terms that tho goal of India is Dominion Status. 

“Co-Ol'EIlATIVE iMraiUAUBM” 

“In the meanwhile, wo fiud in articles, lectures and addresses references to 
Dominion Status as already promised to India. The.so references bind nobody. But 
more than ordinary iiitorest attaches to the declaration of tlio Marquess of Zetland 
who is the Secretary of State in tho iiresont Conservative Ministry of England. 

Recently, the noble Marquess delivered tho Gust Lecture at tho University College 
of Nottingham, a full report of which was reproduced in the Indian newspapers. 
He took for his tlieme “India: Itetrospect and I’rospeot”. The Soorotary of State had 
been in India a.s Governor of Bengal and is a student of its culture and religion. He 
has been generally known to be not unfriendly to the Indian cause. In this lecture 
of his, the new Constitution Act is examined with so much of autoeedent history as 
ho thought necessary to show how events had long been working toward.s tho 

Government of India Act just |)as.sod. The Act i.s claimed to bo “an •outstanding 
landmark in what may be described as the new conception of Co-operative Imperia¬ 
lism which came into existence wlien the old colonies of the British Empire became 
the Dominions of the British Conimonwealt.li of Nations”. Co-operative Imperialism 
is a fine phrase. It looks like a loose and .somowliat solf-oontradictory phrase, parti¬ 
cularly in the sentence in which the Empire is turned into a Commonwealth. In an 
earlier passage, looking back over a hundred years of Indian history, he said : “we 
seem to have bcou working steadily, if for much of tho timo unconsciously, towards 
a goal which has only recently bocorao clearly defined on tho horison—the goal, that 
is to say, of a vast self-govoriiing dominion within the framowork of tho British 
Empire consisting of a federation of a congeries of [leoples now amounting to 350 
millions or something like one-fifth of tlie population of tho earth.” In the closing 
passage, reference is made to India “taking a plaoo in the organism whioJi will bo 
the crowning achievement of Co-operative Imperialism”—which organism includes, 
apparently, a Oommonwealth and an Empire, The Secretary of State and his 
37 
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collaagues are masters of fine and suggestive language. "We cannot always understand 
the full imflioations of their subtle words chosen to express nice shades of meaning. 

OoTSIDB THE COMMON-WKALTH 

“At first sight it would seem some gain that a Conservative Secretary of State 
should spepk of dominionhood as the goal _ of India, after his party had steadily 
ignored the! demand that that should be explicitly stated in the Parliamentary Statute 
to be the goal. But scanning the statement closely one finds that the Co-operative 
Imperialism envisaged will leave India within the Empire and outside the Common¬ 
wealth. The co-operative character of the imperialism flows from the erstwhile 
Colonies of the Empire attaining equality of status as dominions of a Commonwealth. 
Imperialism is s.applied by India, which will become not a member of the Common¬ 
wealth but only a self-governing dominion “within the -.framework of the British 
Empire.” 

“It may be, I am willing to assume, that I am reading too much in the language 
of the lecture intended to expound the imagination, courage and faith of imperialistic 

f olitics. Assuming then that the Secretary of State envisages full dominionhood for 
ndia, we still have the fact that those who refuse to recognise the binding character 
of an authorised declaration by tho Viceroy, a declaration of the Prime Minister and 
even a declaration by Minister and oven a declaration by His Majesty the King, will 
not be deterred from questioning the validity of a casual statement m the course of 
a University lecture. 

The peculiar couditions of India which bear so large a part of the responsibility 
for the moat anomalous provisions in the Act will bo made responsible for dominion¬ 
hood not being attainable beyond a certain point. 

“As I have already said we wanted an Act once for all passed by Parliament 
without the periodical inquests such as the Act of 1919 provided for. We wanted the 
Act to be ooraplete, containing the seeds of future constitutional growth. The provi¬ 
sion for periodical inquests such as tho 1919 Act had provided is dropped in the 
present Act, but every future change must come from the United Kingdom either in 
the shape of a Parliamentary State or His Majesty's Order in Council, Nothing is to be 
done in India, Even if, on any matter, tho logislaturo in India is unanimous, oven 
then, no change is possible without a report to Parliament in England and a change 
initiated either by Parliamentary legislation or legislation by Order in Counoil. There are 
no provisions in the Act that can lielp tho constitutional movement on to a further stage 
without the assistance of British -legislative machinery. Rigorous scrutiny is being 
devised for Orders in Council to bo issued under tho Government of India Act. 

Indirect Election 

“Of the Federal Constitution, it is far too lato to complain. Some of us were never 
enamoured of it. Many wore only thinking of the British Indian Provinces and a 
Government of India Act for them. And even the Preamble to the Act of 1919 refer¬ 
red only to the centre and tlie provinces. Though the idea of a federation of all India 
inclusive of tho Indian States was not unknown before, it emerged from the Simon 
Report as the goal of a remote futui’e and central responsibility was stated to be un¬ 
thinkable till that time. The declaration of the Princes in 1930 brought it into the 
arena of discussion as a present immediately realisable idea. Even those who enter¬ 
tained grave doubts about tlie desirability of the Federation were drawn in and the 
idea has not only acquired .'loeeptauce from influential political thinkers in India but 
has now been embodied in tlie [irovisions of the Act.” Criticising the indirect election 
to the Federal Assembly the speaker referred to the fact that tho I-othian Committee 
and Government of India supported direct election and asked : 

“Is this indirect election to bo forever because of the size of India ? If tho elec¬ 
tion is to be made direct at any time, will the size of the country or the electoral 
areas then become less than they are at present ? Whom do these representatives in 
the Federal Assembly elected by so small an electorate represent ? Is it the members 
of the provincial legislative assembly or the primary voters that they represent or do 
they represent nobody ? I suppose it will be conceded that the true theory even in 
indirect elections is tliat they represent the primary voters. If deviation from the 
British model is required so as to suit the conditions of the country, then what is de¬ 
manded by the Indian conditions is relaxation of Bright’.s dictum in its application to 
this country, not the abolition of direct election. And as the size of the constituency 
is not going to shrink, and the electorate will increase and not decrease hereafter, 
direct election should be allowed if it is ever to be allowed in the future. Otherwise 
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the opinion of Parliament will have to be taken as being that indirect election mnst go 
on for ever as the only system apptioable to this country. The objection to direct elec¬ 
tion is applicable in a measure to provincial election also. If direct election is allowed 
in provinces there is no reason to disallow it in the case of the Federal Assembly. 
Sir Samuel Hoaro considered direct election quite manageable. 

“Representatives oloctod by the limited electorate proposed will not have that 
authority nor that confidence which representatives elected directly as at present will 
have. The argumeut fi'om the conditions of this country is used only when it suits, 
and so as to suit, the Britisher's pre-ooncoived conclusions. 

“Another justification is even more curious. If there was direct election, the 
organic link batwoen the provinces and the centre will, it seems, be lacking. If 
the members of the provini-.ial legislature elected 250 members to the House 
of Assembly, the organic link is conceived as established and the centrifugal 
forces are kept under control, ft is difficult to appreciate this miraculous power 
of indirect election. 

_ Speaking on the representation of tho Indian States Mr. Sastri said : “There is some¬ 
thing anomalous in the coucoplioii of a Foder.ation in which tho citizens of a Federal 
Unit have no right of citizenship.-.To tho Federation the Indian State moans only the Indian 
Prince, Consi.steutly with this coinioptiou, tlio 125 States’ roiire.sentatives of the Federal 
Assembly and tho 104 representatives in the Federal Council are left to be nominated 
by the Princes themselves. There is strong fooling among States’ people that these 
representatives should bo eleot.od by ibomsolvos. It seems not only just in itself 

but it will also be found on a farsiglito'd view of the matter desirable in the interests 
even of the Princes. At present we cannot do more than comraond it to the 
consideration of I ho Princes. In purely British Indian matters the States’ ppre- 
sentsitives should have no iiowor to vote. As no such rule is embodied in the 
Act, it must be established as a convention, as in British Parliament as to matters 
oxoluaively Scotch, Such a rule is eminently just and necessary where, as here, 
the Federation oaanot legislate for the Indi,an' Stato.s, and the British Indian repre¬ 

sentatives never interfere in any exclusively States’ concern. 

ReSERViTION 

“Defence, Ecclesiastical affairs and Foreign affairs are the reserved departments 
as also the Tribal Areas. Not more than tbruo Counsellors are to be appointed 
to assist the Governor-General in the oxuroiso of his functions in regard to those 
departments. Tho appoiumont of,, those Counsellors will operate as a set-back on 
the present jiosition. The present position is that the members of Council in the 
Government of India as part of the Government have direct contact with these 

departments and moan.s of influence. It will lie difficult for them, after the fixing 
of this separate responsibility and tho appointmont of special Counsellors for its 
discharge, to oxorf tho same' influence as before. It is for this reason that Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru suggested the appointment of the Array member from among those 
elected and the British Indian Delegation sicggested tho appointment of a non-official 
Indian. The .attainraicnt of full Rosjionsiblo Government and Dominion Status, as far 
as it is held attainable, dopends on India being ready to undertake her own defence. 
Indianisation, complete or nearly so, can alone enable India to say that she is ready 
to take it up. The Suli-Coramittee of tho First itound Table Conference presided over 
by Mr. J, H. Thomas resolvod that witli tho development of the new political struc¬ 
ture in India the (lofeiioo of India must be to an increasing extent the concern of 
the Indian people and not of tho British alone. 

■Will this indianisation be uudortakou ? It is impossible to presoribs a certain pace 
for this process ? No plan has so far boon promised for carrying it out. In the 
Oust Lecture, the S^ocretary of State says in langiiago now familiar to us by constant 
repetition : “For a period which the boldest prophet would shrink from naming, the 
defence of the country and the conduct of ils foreign affairs will be administered 
by the Viceroy and will be beyond the control of tho legislature.” 

They will continue, that is to say, to bo a responsibility of the Imperial Parliament.” 

‘ The safoguai'ds arc numerous. They are inlciidod to provide for special interests 
and grave situations. No one objects to a provision for breakdown of the consti¬ 
tution. Such provisions should be confinod to the minimum requirements, but 
in the Act they are so oomprohensive that no further addition to their number can 
be conceived or suggested. The Oovornor-Gonoral makes his own Acts and his own 
ordinances. The Governor makes liis own Acts and Ordinances. Each has special 
responsibilities—nearly the same in both cases. In these matters the Governor 
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Qeneral and the Governors exercise their discretion or individual judgment and 
all such matters are subject to the control of the Secretary of State, and he can 
fix by rule what classes of oases should go to him beforehand. Many of these 
matters may be made the subject of dictation from Whitehall. 

, Fiscal and Commeucial Sapeouaeds 

“No safeguard is so sinister-looking as those. And no part of the Act is con¬ 
ceived in such contemptuous disdain of Indian interests and Indian self-respect, or. 
is calculated permanently to injure India’s economic life and welfare, as the chapter 
on “Provisions with respect to Discrimination, etc.’’ It is provoking and utterly 
unprovoked in the detailed and exhaustive provisions it contains. It is a breach of 
the spirit of the agreement at the Pir.st Ronnd Table Conference, With your 
permission I shall spend some little time on these topics. The fiscal freedoom of 
India was conceded by tho .loint Select Committee of Parliament in 1919. The 
Words of the Committee wore these; “Whatever bo tho right fiscal policy for India 
for the needs of her consumers as well as for her manufacturers, it is quite clear 
that she should have the same liberty to consider her interests as Great Britain. 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and Boiith Africa.” The fiscal freedom thus defined 
is the basis of the Fiscal Convention which has since regulated Indian Tariff policy. 
The Government of India are to have the right to consider tlie rights of Indian 
first, just as Great Britain and the other parts of tho Empire have always chosen 
without complaint from each other, tho tariff arrangements which each thought 
best fitted for its needs, tliinking of its own citizens first. India has under this 
fiscal convention adopted a policy of discriminating protection. On the basis of 
rigorous tost imposed by tho Fiscal Commission and rigorously applied by the Tariff 
Board, a comparatively small number of industries have received protection. The 
scrupulously fair manner in which the ‘discriminate’ protection has been given is 
unquestionable. The application of tho policy in India can cliallenge comparison 
with any country in the world not excluding Great Britain, The measure of 
protection has, in tho opinion of competent jieople, fallen short of the needs 
of the situation in a number of oases. Divergence of interests between Provinces 
and between agriculturists and cousumers on the one side and industrialists on the 
other, has tended to keep tho measure of protection below the point of need. 

Cotton and Steel 

In two vital industries, cotton and steel, tho legislature has favoured Britain by 
imposing duties lower than those applying to foreign goods. And yet the fiscal freedom 
of India is now curtailed by a provision fixing responsibilty on the Governor-General to 
ensure the prevention of mcasuros, legislative and administrative, which would subject 
British goods to discriminatory or special treatment. And discriminatory treatment is 
made to moludo indirect discriminations by means of differential treatment of various 
types of products. And the Govcrnor-Ceneral may prevent tho imposition of prohibitory 
tariffs or restrictions if he was satisfied that they were of a discriminatory or penal 
charaoter. After these provi.sions it i.s nothing but irony to speak of the reciprocity 
of “deliberate effort of the partners to expand the wnolo range of their trade with 
one another to the fullest possible extent compatible with tho interests of their own 
peoples.” To speak of reciprocity in the above sense, after a statutory deprivation 
of fiscal freedom is a docoptive use of language. Beoiprocity of fiscal arrangement 
in the matter of administrative discrimination is moaningless when it is remembered 
that, in no conceivable circumstances, can there be any one in England to protect 
indian interests just as there is the Governor-General of India to protect British 
interests here. The very existence of these provisions is felt to be an insult to India 
and must be a permanent source of irritation. Britain has boon given preference in 
regard to two important articles and the Britishers enjoy administrative preference 
by reason of thoir dominant position in India. How these provision wUl actually 
work remain to be seen. They are capable of doing great harm. The matter was 
incapable of being legislated upon in the opinion of competent lawyers. Parliament 
has ventured, nevertheless, to embody these provisions in the Act. From the nature 
of the ease tliey cannot but be vague and indefinite. Individual opinions and idiosyn- 
cracies must play a part and the consoquouoes may conceivably be disastrous to 
Indian interests. Nor are these apprehensions of injury imaginary. 

Indo-Beitish Trade Ageeement 

The supplementary Indo-British agrooment of 1934 concluded at the instance of 
the British commercial community and in consultation with them dui'ing the whole 
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of the negotiations with India is a case in point. It was Sprung on the oommeroial 
community in India without notice. It starts with the assumption that Indian 

industry requires liighor protection against foreign goods than against imports from 
the United Kingdom. The interests of vast millions of poverty-striken consumers, 
often urged against protection to Indian industries, are forgotten when it suits 
British commercial interests. The imposition of heavy duties on cheap foreign goods 
affects the consumer and is undesirable in his interests. It is for this reason that 
' the Tariff Board has to balance conflicting interests and has therefore to consider the 
extent of possible injury to him in all its proposals of protection. There is, in the 
agreement, a further provision that the Government of India undertake mat the 
measure of protection to bo afforded shall bo only so much and no more than will 
equate the prices of imported goods to the level of fair selling prices of Indian goods 
and wherevor possible lower duties will be imposed on the goods of the United 

Kingdom. It will always bo open to controversy as to whether the differences in 
costs between Indian and foreign goods have been correctly estimated. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have in the past in a certain nurnbor of cases declined to be guided 
by the recommendations of tho Tariff Hoard and have either refused protection or 
varied the measure of protection recommended. If the Federal Government of the 
future varied the recommendations of tho Board, or oven it they acted on it, in the 

interests of India, tho safeguard may bo invoked by British interests and it may be 

contended that the imposition was discriminatory in effect and in intention, though 
it was not and could not be discriminatory in form. 

CoMMEnCUL DlSCRIMraATION 

“The anxiety of the British trading and commercial community to protect their 
legitimate interests is intelligible and no resiionsible Indian member of the Round 
Table Conforoiico was uuwilling to concodo fair treatment for British commerce in 
India. The Nehru Committee stated that ‘it was in conceivable that there can be any 
discriminatory legislation against any community doing business lawfully in India.' 
The proposals embodied in tho Act have gone far beyond the protection of this 
legitimate interest and are conceived in suspicion and distrust of India. The provi¬ 
sions are oalcnlatod to prevent India’s economio development and the fostering of 
her national indii.stries. Swaraj has no meaning except on so far as it enables the 
country to rise above its jiresent poverty and miserably low level of life, and a 
constitution which denies this power of amelioration cannot be acceptable to India. 
For the first time it is laid down in this Act that the Britisher in the United King¬ 
dom is practically to have all tho rights of an Indian. The idea of citizenship involved 
in it and the partnership spoken of at other times between Great Britain and India 
are adverse to the interests of India at every turn. The general formula was agreed 
to at the Round Table Conferonoo that equal rights and opportunities should be 
afforded to those lawfully engaged in commerce and industry within the federation, 
but the Indian delegates rightly desired that it should be subject to certain exceptions 
based on tlie need for pi'otocting key or national industi ios, and that in respect of industry 
and commerce between England and India, an approjiriate convention based on reoi- 

S rocity should be entered into for regulating mutual rights. India cannot give up 
le right to impose restrictions if roquired in tho interests of her people. One can 
understand existing businesses claiming that no discrimination should be made against 
thern, but new businesses cannot justly claim any such right. But acting wholly in 
British interests, ilie ffet has left no scope for the legitimate aspirations of India 
and no security, iio safeguard, and no opportunity for its industrial development. The 
Act provides against discriminatory taxation as if that had been contemplated by 
Indians at any time, 

Indian Industbies ITampered 

“On the other hand, tho discrimination lias all been the other way. The British 
subjects enjoy immunity from income-tax ou the Indian sterling loans, on pensions, 
etc. It is again provided that companies incorporated in the United Kingdom are by 
that very fact to be deemed to comply witti Federal laws imposing restrictions on 
place of incorporation or currency or domicile, birth or race of members of the 
Governing Body of the Companies. That moans that even in key industries it will 
not be open to India to say that they should bo o,xclusivoly or even predominantly 
owned and managed by Indians. Nationalisation of tlio industries as a mode of getting 
over the difficiulty may bo open, but whore tlie Government are content to leave 
them to Indian Companies, the course will not be open under the Act. The imposi- 
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tion of oondltions even in regard to future companies is prohibited. Thereby, a 
uery useful instrument of Indianisation of industrial companies in terras of iiicorpora- 
tion is t^en away. Restrictions imposed on the grant of bounties, subsidies and 
other forms of aid are also objeetronahle. The imposition of conditions of eligibility 
is permitted as regards new entrants only and not as regards those already established 
in India, This is a deduction from existing power to attach these conditions when 
granting bounties to an existing oomi)any. It was actually done in the case of Tata 
Iron and Steel Co., and in the case of paper industry, For the purpose of the ' 
provision it is laid down that “a company incori>orated by or under the laws of the 
United Kingdom sliall be deemed to carry on business in India if it owns ships 
which habitually trade to and from ports |n India” That is to say, Indian shipping 
industry cannot receive a bounty or subsidy without its being given to those com¬ 
panies of the United Kingdom also. Even recently one finds tliat the British Shipping 
companies are clamouring for help against outside comi)etition. They may receive 
bounty from Britain and may claim it from India; But India is not have the right 
to grant bounty or subsidy to her own indigenous ship[)ing industry unless she pays 
an equal amount to British industry otherwi.se amply provided. 

Coastal Siiirnxa 

“The Act has further taken away the right to impose any conditions that the Govern¬ 
ment see fit to impose. It lias limited the terms and conditions beyond which the Federal 
Legislature cannot go. They are the terms and conditions defined by the External Capital 
Committee and accepted by the legislature. The result of the incorporation of those 
provisions in the Act itself and of tho substitution for tlie word Indians the words 
“British subjects domicilled in India,” rvil! enable a company wholly British to be 
formed with one half of tho governing body being British subjects of Indian 
domicile. Even tho concession which the External Capital Committee Report gave 
to India has now been tairen away. Without saying tliat bounties should he 
refused to Britisti companies under all circumstances, ca.ses may and must occur 
where the encouragement of industries owned by her own nationals may be called 
for and India must have tho |)owor to give that assistance to an indigenous industry 
from funds raised within the country. Discrimination of any kind is prohibited 
in regard to shipping. That is to say, the reservation, for example, of coastal shipping 
to Indian enterprise is prohibited. All these [uovisions are sought to ^ be made 
acceptable to us by a promise of reciprooity. That provision is nothing hut a 
moexery. There is no possibility of an Indian company shipping or other claiming 
reciprocal rights in tho United Kingdom and the promise of reciprooity is a 
sham. It may here be added that Great Britain has reserved her right to initiate 
discrimination and then India may also discriminate, but that discrimination may 
continue only so iong as Great Britain discriminates. Her interest and her conveni¬ 
ence must rule. 


A OMIXISIIIATIVE UlSCUIMINATION 

“The original idea of an agreed convonticn, roplacod by these drastic provisions 
in British interest, is retained in Section 118 in a very interesting form. If a conven¬ 
tion is arrived at an Order in Council may suspend those provisions, and when 
the convention expires, India Avill again bo in a grip of these statutory provisions. 
That is to say, if better terms are offered by tlio convention, the convention will then 
be allowed operation; the provisions of the Act as tho minimum of concession to British 
interests will always remain. There is no guarantee of protection against administrative 
discrimination in England and there can therefore be no just claim against administrative 
discrimination in India. So far from there being any administrative discrimination against 
the Britisher, tho discrimination has been the otiior way against Indians and Indian 
Companies. Employment of Britisher has, in tho past, been tlio moans adopted by Indian 
Companies for securing some consideration from Government and from Railways. 
The whole of this chapter may bo said to pro<;eod on the footing that tho British 
subject in the United Kingdom being an Indian, there is no need lor an Indian 
to aspire to establish any Indian industry. Wliat India wants, Britain is ready 
to supply. No Indian company is therefore needed. If Indian companies arc thrott¬ 
led by British companies as was done years ago when shipping was started to 
ply from Tuticorin to Ceylon, it need not bo a matter of concern to Indians; it is 
lust like competition between two rival companies of tlio same country. 

“The provocation for the Avhole of tliis chapter is the threat of some Indians 
to repudiate Public Debt and boycott British goods. That set the Britisher thinking 
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of safeguards and it struck the imagination of the ingenious Britisher to study at 
what conceivable points British interests may bo attacked and he provided against 
it all and he conceived British interest in the widest possible manner. Converting 
the Britisher into an Indian otfared the be.st way of solving all the connected 
problems. 

The Services 

“The recruitment for services is not to devolve on the Federal or Provincial 
Governments. The higher admiiii-strativo services, namely, the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Police Service, and tho Indian Medical Service are to bo recruited 
by the Secretary of State. Tlio Secretary of State is to reserve posts. He is to 
appoint special Irrigation Ollicors, if, in liis opinion, they are required in the 
provinces. Tho pay, condition of service and everything connected with these 
appointments will l>6 hxod l)y tlie Secretary of State. There is no indication that 
at any future time now known or knowalile those services will be roernited by the 
Governor for tho provinces or tho Govornor-Goiieral for the Federation. The 
provision for re-ucamination of this (piostion at tliu end of five years, originally 
contemplated, has hoeu dropped in tlio Act. Tho disnial of tho right of recruitment 
to the Federation and to tho provinces is a sorious subtraction not only from tho 
theoretic right of a Federal Oovornraeut and b'edoral units but also from tho full 
responsible cbaractcr of the administration under the system. 

“The total re.suln is without doubt ono of grave dissatisfaction in onr minds. We 
feel that power is not relinquisho'l. Tho old instrnmonts of control are there 
still. Power still remiiins drawn up into tho liands of the Secretary of State, 
through the tioveinor-Goneral and the Oovoruor acting at their discretion and in 
tho exercise of tlioir individual jndgmout subjoot to his control and direction and 
through sevvioes protected witli special care and empowered to do what may 
thwart tho action cf the Ministers. Not content with these instruments of power 
vested intere.st.s are entrenclied in the centre and in tho Second Chambers of the 
provinces as a first line of dofonoe ;igain.st domociatio advance. Good friends in 
England desire us to accept the Act and settle down to constructive work within 
the Jimits set by the Act “in a spirit of political realism.” Immediately after onr 
last session’s ooLdomnatiou of tho Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report as 
unaec eptable, a friend wrote that “nobody in Britain will echo the criticism that 
moun ains have been in labour and bvoiight forth a ridiculous mouse”. On the 
other hand, ho continued, “inost^ people hero, oven those most sympathetic to 
Indian aspirations and mo.st responsive to Indian sentiments and susceptibilities, are 
of the opinion that iho scliorao of GoiistiUitioual reform goes a considerable way in 
the direction of doiniiiionhood”. No ono says tliat in tho provinces, for example, 
advance is not made by bringing more subjects under tlio control of Ministers than 
there were under the Act of PJl'.). But tlio wiiolo of what wo are now to have 
in tho provinces we could have had under tlio Act of 19l9 by rules without 
spending eight yeais over the forging of a now Constitution Act. wo should have 
had it in 1924 if the Congress iiad then agreed to take it. We could have had it 
perhaps even in 1031. 1 am not sure that a certain .section in the country do not 
regret that the Round Table Conference was not scraped in 1931 and the reform 
confined to provincial autonomy, Tlio only gains under tho Now Constitution Act 
are the Governors’ Acts and the Ooveriioi-s’ Oi'dinaiioea and tho numerous safeguards 
and the statutory exclusion in the Pclico department, over which Indians have 
exercised control u itliout complaint. 

“As for the centre, no ono is really very enthusiastia. People have become 
reconciled to it as to soraothiiig inevitable. If coutral responsibility is to be 
reached only by the establishment of a Federation, with its imperfect and imper- 
fectible unification, so far as the letter of the Act goes, we- must face it. we say to 
onr.selv 0 s, “get through it as soon ,as you icui ; tlio sooner tho better”, though 
there are not wanting rnon who would much rather post.jionG what according to them 
is, in many respects, a unique, nnequal and iindosiralilo, half-union. 

“The same English friend assures us of a fuurlaraeiital feature of Bi’itish psycho¬ 
logy which is that “hardly anywlioro is there to bo found, .save in the case of indivi¬ 
duals, anything except a sentiment of real friendship and amiability towards India.” 
We are also assured that “the feeling of genuine goodwill is general and widespread.*’ 
It is further added that “the Britislier has been taught that his country has been a 
trustee of Indian Inferests daring the many decades of Indo-British oonneetioa” and 
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he does _ not wish to take “undue risks in renouncing a responsibility that weighs 
upon his oonsoienoe,” When the widespread and genuinely held belief in Indian 
nationalist circles is expressed with more or less vehemence that Britain has a vested 
interest in the exploitation of India for her own benefit and advantage, it is with no 
assumed yyarmth that British people resent the imputation which in their moments 
of generMity they attribute to the natural inability of people of alien race and 
tradition to render justice to the well-meant benevolence of their rulers. 

“I am not given to attributing motives. I wish to put the best construction on 
the acts of others. I have set out the result of the chapter on Discrimination as I 
see it. Even the Marquess of Lothian says that the provisions against commercial 
discrimination are most of them unwise from the British point of view. With every 
desire to see high motives in every part of the Act, I find it difficult, on my under¬ 
standing of what is aimed in that chapter, either to see any motion of trusteeship or 
any sense of what trusteeship involves or any well-meant but misunderstood bene- 
volenoe of British rulers or any sense of responsibility weighing on the Britishers’ 
conscience. With the attitude of one who will not agree to the reservation of coastal 
shipping for Indian nationals and must destroy it whenever any attempts are made 
by the Indians to establish it, how can we associate all that is claimed for him ? We 
are assured on all sides that the provisions of that chapter will not be worked in 
the manner that the words may suggest. If that proves to be correct, then the 
British commercial men must indeed be deeply disappointed. 

“What then must wo do ? I wish to remind fellow delegates of our resolution of 
last year. We then expressed our profound regret that instead of removing the 
glaring detects and shortcomings of the White Paper proposals and in utter disregard 
of Indian opinion of all shades inoluding that of the British Indian Delegation, the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report introduced further reactionary features 
rendering illusory responsibility in the provinces and in the oontre. Wo stated further 
that the Report was wholly unacceptable to Indian opinion of all shades and passed a 
resolution that “this Federation does not want any legislation based on tiie Joint 
Select Committee’s Report.” Thu legislation has now overtaken us. The Act is now 
unacceptable to all shades of Indian opinion, as the Joint Parliamentaiy Committee’s 
Report was last year. What is our reaction to the legislation'? What is the reaction 
of the country to this legislation ? 

“There is diversity of opinion in the ranks of everv party. Some hold that the 
Act being unacceptable, we should not go into the legislatures; we must keep aloof. 
Others hold that we must enter the Councils. Of those who are for entering the 
Councils, but must not accept office ; others, that there is no purpose iu going into 
the Councils unless we are prepared to accept office. There are those who hold that 
we must wreok the Act, that is, make its working impossible. We must reverse the 
old saying that we should co-operate wherever possible and oppose where necessary. 
We must now say to ourselves that wo should co-operate, where ueeessary, but 
should oppose wherever possible. 

“In any decision as Between these alternatives it must not be forgotten that a 
certain section of our countrymen can be got to work the Act. 

“To say that you will not work the Act because it is unacceptable to us 
leads yon nowhere. As a friend has well said, “if you will not work the Act, it will 
work yon.” If yon do not work the Act, the Act does not thereby become unwork¬ 
able. If you were so united that, by refusing to work the Aot, it should become 
unworkable, this Act would not have been passed at all • you would then have 
secured every provision that you wauted. We are disorganised, and disunited. That 
is why the Act is thurst on us with the assurance that if we did not work the Aot, 
others may still be found in the country to work it. Thoso do not mind what the 
majority think. It is for yon to con.sider whether you should permit them to go in 
and work the Act or whether you who claim to he progressive and nationalist should 
go iu and work the Aot, 

Council-Entby 

“Keeping our unprogressive elements from the Councils, Is it not in itself desirable, 
nay is it not necessary ? Now then, can there be any doubt that the progressiva 
parties in the country cannot afford to allow the non-progressive or anti-nationalistio 
elements to go into the Councils and work the Act ? Is there any flaw in this argument ? 

I see none. It is then absolutely necessary that the entry into the Gouncila should 
be accepted, at least to keep out the undesirables. If then you must go into the 
Couuoila in large numbers. In fact, you must be there in a majority or at least iu 
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Buffioient numbers to have a controlling inflnence. Then yon may be invited to form 
the ministry. Do yon accept oiliue or do yon rojeot it and sit in opposition to 
Oovemment ? If yon preferred to sit in opposition, some one else will nndertake to 
form tho ministry. Do yon oppose ? Do you oppose all measures or only snoh as are 
detrimental to national interests ? That is to say, are you to wreck the Act, by 
opposing all moasares of Government, even if they shonld be benefioial ? Indisori' 
minate opposition wUl be found not to bo a paying game, unless the whole country 
understood your game fully and was in full symp.ithy witli it, unless you had the 
countiy backing yon in any such p>‘OKmmme. If you went into the Connoils on 
wrecking as an election programme and iu ail tho provinces yon succeeded, I can 
understand a programme ox tliat kind. 

A<x:isptancb or OmcK 

“I do noi expect any snoli programme to succeed. Tlio unity that yon require 
for any such programme has yot to lie oreateJ. When that unity is croatedit may bo 
that wrocking is not necessary for securing ohanges in tlie Constilntion. Such a unity 
may be the result of work doiio in tho country. It may bo tlie result of working 
within the Council also. Tlio work witliin the Council will quicken the work in the 
country. In power, yon will bo able to do a groat deal moro tlian iu opposition one gets 
more support in power than in opposition from tho ollicial hierarchy right up to the 
top. Contact and assnoiation tell more than the merit ot any question. For your 
beueficoat measures yon may bo sure of support from the Governor. 1 am speaking 
with some knowledge of how contact and association sociiro support even where 
the support is ini'oked for ill-concoiviKl and \vrung>lieadod measiuos. 

Wrocking as a progr.ammo is of questionable wisdom, and rcfiis.al to accept office 
and responsibility lu any ciruumstancos is rofiisal to make those contacts and assoia- 
tion that make .sniootb tlio path of work and aohiovomeut. 

I have not forgotten tho (Mint of principle that must now and then emerge In a 
certain number of ca-ses, small in comparison with the question that come up from 
day to day. My exhortation not to adopt wrecking as a policy does not mean that 
yon shonld relax on a matter of prinoiplo. In many cases, it will be found that the 
point is quietly gained. In a very few cases, tlio matter may have to be fought out. 
The minister will tlien have to he iirm. The citadel may yield or it may be defended. 
It is at that point tliai Gio mettle of your minister may be tested. 

It is then my strong view that entry into Council and acceptance ot office should 
not bo avoided, that a programme of wreuking is unwise and tliat a strong and 
courageous handling of occasional nnostioiis which might involve a contiict of varying 
stren^h and dogreo is ail that will bo nc»Hlo<l. Moro probably, long before this point is 
reached, your strength would have lieen duly tested and measured and if yon have 
stood your ground in tho test, tlio coiillict iiiiglit not ariso at all in most cases. So 
far, the remarks boar directly on the rroviucos. If wo now turn to tho Federal 
Assembly and Council, a dill'creucu of position is immediately noticoable. There is 
little chance of a majority iu tho Oeutre. Hero tho wreckers may desire to force 
constitutional reform bnt are not iu sufficient numbers to force it. They may be in 
a majority in the Provinces where wrecking is neither necessary nor desirable. 

This patient and .strenous work in Council is not all that will have to bo done by 
a party. It is tlw lo.saor part ot tlio work. The party will have to work in tlio 
country even more tliau in tlio Councils. The country lias to bo politically oduoat^ 
and made to know the work tliat iias to be done and the workers that should bo 
trnstod. Without organising a strong and ivoll-disoipliuod nationalistic party in tho 
country, it will bo impossible for long to carry on nationalistic work within the Council. 

Tuk IIandkui, ok Liu£it\Ls 

I senso tho unspoken question iu tho minds of my follow dolcgatos, and in the 
minds of others present hero not ot tlio J/ihcrul com]iloxion in politics, whore are the 
Liberals to whom tlicso observations are adilrcsscsl, wJio will go into tho Councils in 
large numbers and ivill tliuii bo faced with the problem of accepting or rojecting ollloe. 
etc., referred to above ? My remarks are addressed not to Liborals only but to ait 
nationalists in the eonntry. Your resolution of last year twice refers to “tlio entire 
body of Indian opinion of all shades” in rufcreiico to the attitude of tho country to 
the joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report. I liavc followed it up this year hy 
speaking to all progressive Indian purUes of wlmtovur shade of political opinion. My 
fwow delegatos tunl I know that we are a handful iu a vast country—we who have 

38 
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the courage and are not ashamed to own ourselves to he Liberals, There are far 

more Liberals in the country than own themselves to be such. I know the difficulties 
in the way of propaganda and recmitment to Liberal ranks in my part of the country. 
I am for converts to our ranks, if -we can get them. If we do not get many, no 
matter. We shall be content with the Liberal ])rinciplos permeating the lives of people. 
To my mind, those who have decided, if only for tho moment, to give up non- 
co-operation, and work along linos favoured of the" ancient Congressmen and their 
modern representatives, tho Liberals, are also Liberals in spirit and conviction even 
if not in name. I do not say they are Liberals either to taunt tliem or to vex them, 
but only to satisfy my own mind that our modo of doing political work is at least 
one of the authontio and approved modes of doing work and I need not desert it for 
any other unless occasion should call for it in no uncertain or in irresistible voice. 
I personally feel no hesitation in saying that all progro.ssivo parties should welcome 
opportunities of doing national woik in and out of Councils in collaboriition with one 
another without in any way bieaking with their other loyalties. If, for example, 
there is what may be called a Parliamentary or Coniicil-eutry party, I soa nothing 
improper or inoongruou.s in tho members of ditferont parties joining .such a group 
and working in collaboration. Such a party will work not only within tho Councils 
but also outside tlie t.'onucils and in tho country. In time, these co-workers may 
establish intimate political rissoci.ation fuid evolve" similar modes of political thought. 
Nor is divergence of view within tlio members of a party inconooivable. Since yon 
elected me to this chair, I liavo had, from Liberal friends, exhortation to give a lead 
in opposite senses. I do not wish it to bo under.stood that in tho remarks I have 
permitted myself to make I am trying to lead you along lines that the majority 
among you may not approve. Tliore is an authentic delinit'ion of a leader from my 
part of the country that ho is the follower of his followors. It is not quite so para¬ 
doxical or quite so untrue as at first sight it looks. Ednoatiug public opinion and 
being educated by it go on side by side. I liavo perinittod myself to express an 
opinion of my own. It is for you finally to take it into your consideration and come 
to a deliberate decision. 

Pautv Pkogbamme 

I should normally stop hero but I connot refrain from referring to the question 
of a party programme. If progressive partio.s decided to undertake tho responsibility 
of government a programme is essential. Whatever may be the decision, it is time 
that the question of programme is taken up. The' Liberal Party should take it 
up. They are eminently fitted to do it. 

A committee may bo appointed with power to co-opt outside experts to prepare 
a programmo. While it is essential that programmo-raakers should know what has 
been done in other countries, they cannot .sinqily transcribe them wholesale into 
their programme without adaiiting them to tho needs and conditions of this country. 
There is some informed and nmcii uninformed planning in tho country in imitation 
of the Five-Year Plans and Ton-Year Plans of other countries, so much so that the 
word, planning, and tlio idea boliiiid it are in danger of becoming discredited. Bnt a 
party programme is necessary witliout delay. 

If the m,asses of the population, now stoupod in poverty, are to have a reasonable 
standard of living, the country must bend its energies in devising a practicable 
programme and carrying it out. Tlio relief to agrienltni'ists whoso poverty and 
distress are on tho increase in thuso depressing times, tlio condition of landless 
labourers in agrionltniu and iirhaii workor.s in unorgaai.sod inilustries and the 
problem of the educated unemployed call for immediate attention, Tlie pressure on 
agriculture necessitates iiidustrialisatiou chictly by the introdnetioii of cottage and 
village industries as a new or an additional occupation for tho rural population. 
Nationalistion in certain diroctions is no longer a matter for discussion. In transport, 
in Posts and Telegraphs in publie utilities such as electricity, broadcasting, etc,, 
nationalisation has bocoino an established fact. Liberalism, luiliko Socialism, 
re,serves freedom of judgment in each case on tho merits without making a fetish 
of nationalisation as applicable in all circumstaucos and to all departments of econo¬ 
mic life. Fair conditions of life and fair distribution of the profits of industry as 
between capital and labour must bo .sooured if need Im by careful legislation. 

Taxation as an instrument for securing social justice and redressing inequalities 
in the distribution of wealth is well-known. I can see no end or goal which cannot 
be more easily and prqmiitly achieved by social legislation than by the doubtful and 
difficult paths of Socialism. I do no more than set down certain ideas as they 
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occur to Die. All this, however, must be a matter for the carefol and well-considered 
opinion of a Committee of Experts. 


Resolutions—Second Day—Nagpur—30th. December 1935 

The Government of India Act 

At tho open session of the Eedoration this afternoon, tlie following resolution on 
tho Govornnient of India Act, apjjrovcd uarlier hy th(3 Suhjoots Committee was i)assed 
unanimously. 

“(a) The National Libei'al Fiidor.atioii of India, while leaffirraing its resolution of 
last year regrets that in utter disregard of almost unanimoii.s Indian opinion, the 
British Parliaiuoiit not only did not accojrt a single suggestion for improvement from 
India’s point of view but imj)osod flie, Oovcninuuit of India Act 1935 ou tho country 
with further ohjc itioii able provisions added ; (h) yot the National Liberal Federation 
considers that in the (iircumstaiices of India, any tiling like a boycott of tlio now cons¬ 
titution is futile and imiiossililo, and is tlioreforo of opinion that nationalists of all 
parties and groups in the country should in the Biijirmne interest of India act together 
in the general elections whioli are to be. held under tho now Act so as to securo thoir 
return to tho Leg slatiire.s ia (he largest nimibor, and to utiliso tho constitution so as 
to exti'aot from it whatever good it can yield and, what is moro important, so as to 
aooclerato the roft rm of tho constitution ” on iines demanded by and acceptable^ to 
Indian opinion ; (e) the Liberal Fcileration reiterates that no constitution can satisfy 
Indian oiuniou wliicli does not aijpi'oximali' as nearly as may be to tho constitutions 
of the Dominions and coticodo to tho people of India tho full rights of national 
self-government with (ho irrodiicible miuimuiii of roaorv'atious for a short period fixed 
by statute and which further doos not mako for national solidarity.” 

The chief feature of to-day’s session wasftho attack made by Mr. C, Y. Chintamani 
on Sir Cowasji Jdiaugir. Both wore .s[ieaking on tiio Reforms resolution. In his 
speech. Sir Cowa.sd frankly admitted that groat iiiany safeguards in the new Constitu¬ 
tion have boon provided on the o.\(ilicit demand of the minorities and^ vested interests 
and that the background of communal disunity could not have been ^ ignored in fram¬ 
ing any constitution for India. Ito allogod that alinost all ooinmnnitios in India were 
steeped in oommiinalism and charaotcjised flio Nalionalists as lip Natiomilists but not 
Nationali.sts in action. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani^ consti'ucting Sir ("owasji's spoeoli, as an attack on .IliudiiB 
and as an unnecessary animadversion on India's body politic, dissociated him.self from 
Kir Cowasji’s observations. Ilo totally denied Kir Cowasji’s implications that the 
Constitution Inld not been forced upon India by England. 

Great oxcitoment prevailed (hiring Mr. C. Y. Chiiitaraani’s speech. Repeated appeal* 
wore made to him not to attack Sir Cowasji pei'.sonall,y. 

Moving the ru.sohition relating to the now constitution the Right Ilon’blo V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri said the onactment of tlio new India Act was tho result of our weak¬ 
ness and utter bclplossnoss. Tho Act was thrust upon them. As there was no escape, 
they must submit. lie addmi that .advantago had been taken to tho fullest of the 
disoord among Imjian.s in tho matter of framing tho differont provisions of the now 
Act. Thoreforo, it is tliat wcakne.ss wJiich they must get rid of. Brocoediug, the 
Right Hon. Sastri declared llio cdiicatiomd .system must bo changed and tho young 
generation to-day must imbibe ideas id' nationali.sm thus securing extinction of tho very 
sources of discord in life. Children to-day inust. bo so taught that they must aot as 
brethren in the servico of (he common mothcriau'l and thus domonstvato to the outside 
■world that tliey are real citizens of India. 

Mr. Sastri thought there was no incongruity in sovorcly condemning tho constitu¬ 
tion and working it, as tho India Act had lamii thrust uiinii tiiern. They had not 
gWen an atom of co-oporation in tho framing of it. If tliey did not work the cons¬ 
titution, others would work it. It was thoreforo iiccossary to oomo out of the wildernes_s, 
take the reins of administration and aucont ofRcos and work out their fato. It was in 
their hands to mako uso even of this evil iustrumout for scouring their purpose. They 
were uuwise in tlie e.xtrismo who coiiiiselled abstention, from assuming power. Minis¬ 
ters, in the future, must be inon who had clear vision, iron will and determination to 
take office with honour and drop tho samo if it meant betrayal of the interests 
of India. Concluding, ho said, “Como togothoi under onr banner and fight together 
Notwithstanding the frowns of Governors and Viceroys, no one can bar India’s fate, 
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for ever. To no people who have known greatness? once shall it be denied 
altogether.” 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad said Indians had to blame themselves for the present 
state of affairs in tho country. He agreed with Mr. Sattri that tlie communal cleav¬ 
age among various communities was responsible for their misfortune, and appealed for 
oo-oiieration of all parties with a view to adopting a policy regarding the new 
constitution. 

Sir Cowasji Jehanc/ir declared ho rvas one of those who believed the evil of 
communal di.s.scn.sions could bo remedied. At least some safeguards contained in the 
new Act had been tho re.sult of recldoss statomonts made by tlioir own countrymen. 
However good any oonstitiition might bo, it would fail if not worked by men of will 
and necessary character. It was up to them to work the new Act as to make those 
safeguards waste paper. lie hoped the Act, bad us it w'as, would bo an instrument 
in bringing; above a change in thidr mentality and unito thorn thus enabling them to 
succeed in getting the full measure of solf-governniont. 

Mr. O. H. Chintamani agreed tiiat communal deci.sions wore re.sponsible for their 
misfortune but said tliey wore not wholly to blame. Etforts for achieving communal 
unity on various occasions in tho past had been frustrated by reasons beyond their 
control. He denied that Liberals wore obsessed by a communal outlook and appealed 
for arriving at a common policy of action even at this hour among all parties so as 
to accelerate tho advent of Swaraj. 

Sir il/. V. Joshi supported tlio resolution wdiilo Mr. J. N. Basu declared they 
must work tho now constitution to the best of their eapacitjj. They must face difii- 
cultie.s and work for attaining tlicir ideals and light straight on till the objective 
was secured. Tire resolution was tlion j)assed unanimously. 

Indian State* Subjects 

Discussion on the resolution regarding tlio Indian States subjects and their rights 
initiated by Mr. M. D. AUe.kar, was supported by Mr. A. V. Patwardhan 
and Prof. Kelkar of Poona. Tho speakers urged that tlio Princes should move with 
tho times and .see their way to concodo the legitimate and just rights to their people. 
They e.xpressed sati.sfaction that the cause of State’s subjects had been supported by 
the National Liberal Federation. 

Speaking on tho Criminal Law Amendment Act. Mr. P. N. Sapru tho^bt the 
measure was very scvei'o and would come in tho way of honest journalists. He hoped 
the Act would be repealed as early as possible. Tlio' resolution was supported by Mr. 
E. Vinayakarao and Mr. S. M. Doso and wa.s carried without dissent. 

The other resolutiou were passed without much discussion. The session cenoluded 
at 8 p, m. 

Mr. Venlcatarama Saslri, Prosidont, in his concluding speech, observed that stre¬ 
nuous work lay before them. He hoped Litierals from all Provinces would co-operate 
with him in giving effect to tlieir decisions. They must continue to make efforts at 
communal unity the want of which he said was a stumbling block in their political 
progress. They should endeavour to combine with other nationalists and fight elections 
next year. 

The Army 

Tho Federation unanimously pas.scd tho following re.solutions besides tho one relating 
to the now Constitution ; — 

(A) The National Liberal Federation is aoutoly dissatisfied at -tho complete lack 
of response by tho (lovoriiraont to the repeated demand of India for rapid nationalisa¬ 
tion of tho army and at their obstinate adherence to tho ideas and methods which 
will not bring it about ovon in tliroo centuries. Tho Federation cannot but condemn 
the policy of rL'fusal to take steps for tho speedy Indianisation and [opposition, 
at the same time, to Self-Government on the plea that India cannot defend 
herself. 

(B) Tlio Federation ro.afiirms tho demand for .steady reduction of the British Army 
of occupation and it.s replacomont by Indian troops drawn from all classes of 
provinces. 

(C) The Federation is gravely coneorned at the maintenance of the military 
expenditure at a level wdiich is beyond the capacity of India to boar without detri¬ 
ment to social services and economic development, and it urges on the Government 
of India the adoption of measures which will bring down military expenditure to a 
reasonable figure. 
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PROCEEDINGS & RESOLUTIONS 


SOI 


Unemployment 

The National Liberal Federation is gravely concerned by the acuteness of the 
problem of unemployment which is on the increase among the middle classes. While 
it is glad that certain .aspoots of it have formed the subject of investigation in some 
pi'ovinces, notably in the United Provincos by a committee under the chairmanship 
of the Right llon’ble Sir Te) Bahadur Sapru, the Federation urges that measures 
calculated to reduce it should bo adopted without delay in the shape of planned 
economic development and the reorganisation of the system of education (without 
prejudice to tho wider diffusion of highor education), so as to train young men for 
wealth-producing pursuits. 

Criminal Law Act* 

The National Liberal Fodoration records its strong protest against the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act and tho several provincial Bpooial Powers Acts passed in the 
present year. Tiiey poi'iiotiiato or jirolong tho extraordinary powers taken by the 
Executive virtually free of judicial control, first in tho form of Ordinance and next 
of temporary legislation. Tlie legitimate liberty of the Press and the public is 
seriously menaced by these Acts and tho Federation, therefore, urges their immediate 
repeal. 

Indian* and Zanzibar Law* 

This Federation, while reiterating its condemnation of the anti-Indiau decrees 
passed by the Zanzibar Government in .fiine 1934, which decrees have resulted in 
squeezing out Indians from lawful (lursuits in the Zanzibar Protectorate, expresses its 
apprehension at the extension of tlio moratorium to .Inly 1936 in clear violation of 
the Zanzibar Government’s promise to settle tho dobt problem within a year. 

This Federation records with satisfaction tho unanimous roport of the Agricultural 
Indebtedness Commission apiminted by tho Zanzibar Government, which supports the 
conclusions of the report submitted by Mr. K. P. 8. Menon, I. C. S., to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, which exposes tho ono-sided nature of the last Barlett report, on 
which the said anti-Indian decrees wore based ^ and deplores tlie attitude of the 
Zanzibar Government in not accepting tlie Commission’s report as well as tho views 
expressed in the memorandum of tho Indian National Association of Zanzibar submitted 
to the Becrutary of State for Colonies and the Government of India. In the opinion 
of this Federation, the basis of the said decrees having been shattered by the said 
Commission of the Zanzibar Government presided over by the Chief Justice with an 
official majority, tho Government of India should press for a repeal of the said decrees. 

While tho Federation appreciates the sympathetic attitude and action of the 
Government of India, it urges on them tho advisability of promptly pressing for 
acceptance of the following demands : Relief of the urgent needs of the Indian com¬ 
munity, namely (1) amendment of Bection 19 of tho Land Alienation Decree of 1934 
with retrospective effect, so as not to allow the period of limitation to run against 
creditors during the moratorium ; (2) immodiato adoiption of the recommendations of 
the Agriculture Indebtedness Commission by the Government of Zanzibar ; (3) aboli¬ 
tion of licence lee for export of cloves ; (4) tho abolition of one-sided levy on export 
of cloves by tho Cloves Growers’ Association and modification of its other activities. 
Failing agreement of the Colonial Office to give effect to these minimum demands this 
Federation recommends to the Government of India the imposition of an embargo on 
imports originate from tho Zanzib.ar Protectorate. The Federation urges that action 
should bo takon in the mutter of tho markotting logislation of the Eenya, Uganda 
and ranganyika Oovsrnraents on tho linos indicated in tho reports of Mr. K. P, 8. 
Mcnon, I. C. S., who was deputed to invostigato tho situation on the spot. The 
Federation is strongly opposed to tho extension of tho highlands in the manner 
.suggested in tJio (jarter Roport and the exclusion of Indians from the highlands of 
Kenya, and declares that any attomiit to give statutory effect to this undesirable 
practice will arouse tho keenest resentment in this country. 

Segregation in Africa 

The Federation is opposed to the principle of the residential and cominercial 
segregation of the Indians on which the Asiatic Land Tenure Act of the Union_ of 
South Africa is based, and urges tfie Governraont of India to consult tho opinion 
of the Indian Community in South Africa about tho recommendations of the Feetham 
Commission, and represent their point of view to tho Union Government. 
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The National Federation onoe again accords its whole-hearted support to the 
Swadeshi Hovenient, and urges that every effort should be made for its complete 
success in all the branches of production, distribution and consumption. 

Indian Industry 

The Federation urges Govcrnnionts in British India as well as the Indian States 
to utilise to the greatest possible extent the products of Indian Industry in meeting 
the requirements of consuming de|iavtinonts, and further, to give every possible help 
to manufacturers with a view to increase production, improve quality and roduoo 
prioo.s so that they may be ai)lo to compote with importers of foreign goods. 

The Federation also urges the (iovornnients in British India as well as the Indian 
States to afford greater facilities for technical education of all grades and iu all 
branches. 

Rural Indebtednesa 

While approving the object of tho laws i)a,ssed in some provinces for the relief of 
agricultural indolitodness, tlie Federation is lirmly of opinion that tlioy will fail to 
produce a beneficial cffiict unless the Oovernment (1) take suitable steps to provide 
adequate steps at a clieap rate of interest (3) advanco money for the repayment to 
creditors as Mr. Gokbalc suggested in the Legislative Oouiioil of the Governor-Ganei'al 
in 1906 and (3) .supplement tho legislation for tho better organisation of rural credit 
including tho o-stablisliment of land mortgage banks and the oxtoiision of the 
oo-operativo movement. 

While the Liberal Federation rmtico.s with satisfaction tho practical interest which 
Government are at last evincing iu rural uplift it regrets that they are working with 
inadoquato funds and mainly through ofTioial agency and are spending an excessive 
part of the available money on salaries of staffs and cstablisbmonts. In the opinion 
of the Federation the work can be done economically yet efficiently through trained 
unofficial agencies as far as possible. 

Condolence ReAoIutiont 

The National Liberal Federation of India records its sense of deep sorrow at the 
death during the year of Diwan B.ahadur L. A. Oovindaraghva Aiyar, one of its 
former Presidents, Sir Deva Prasad Saiwadhikari, Dewan Bahadur V. M. Kolkar and 
Mr. Gopal Krishna Devadhar, a former Oenei-ivl Secretary of tho Federation, all of 
them staunch liberals and oai'ne.st public workoi’S. Thoir death is a great loss to the 
country and the National Liberal Federation offor.s its sympathy and condolence to 
the bereaved families and to tho institutions with which they were prominently 
connected. 

Untouchability 

The National Liberal Federation feels the profoundest sympathy for the depressed 
classes and is utterly opposed to any person being regarded or treated as untouchable. 
The Federation wi.sho.s every success to tlio nation-wide movement for the removal 
of this blot upon India and for the elevation of those classes. 

States Subjects 

The National Liboral Federation ro-affirms it.s onmpleie sympathy with the aspira¬ 
tions of tho subjects of Indian States for civic and political liberties, and regrets that 
in the largo majority of States there is not as yet oven the semblance of constitutional 
or ropresentative government. It dei>lores tJie abseneo of any provision for the 
olectiou of the States’ representatives in the fntiiro federal legislature and of any 
recognition of tho rights of oitizonship for the people of tho States, The Federation 
again urges tho ruling Frince.s to concede without delay the right of subjects to 
security of person and property, freodom of tlio press and association, and an 
independent judiciary as well as reprosentativo Government as a preliminary to full 
responsible Government within the All-ltidia .Federation.^ 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 


Seventeenth Session—Poona—29th. December 1935 

Over 10,(XX) people incUidiiig 1,000 Uoeoiition Committee members and equal 
number of delegates from all parts of the country and a pretty large number of 
women attended the seventoeutli session of tins /Vll-India Hindu Mahasabha which 
began at Poona in a specially oructed spacious pandal in the Tilak Memorial Hall, on 
the 29th. December 1935, Puuilit iliaUiDi .Itolmn MaLiviya prosidiiig. Prominent among 
those who at tended wore the Paja of llhoro, liliai Parrnanand, Rev. Ottama, Dr. Moonie, 
Mr. Jayakar, Srei. Sankaraeharya, and Sir Malagaoiikar, i't. Malaviya arrived at the 
pandal at quarter to three when he was given a rousing reception. Proceedings of 
the session thon began with a welcome song. 

The welcome song being ovor, an old Pundit with mii.sioal instrument recited 
‘slokas’ from the 'Samveda' and otlerod lioly «'a(er to Pundit Malaviya. Sreo Banka- 
racharya next hlessed the confereneo hy showering his benediction,s. He exhorted 
tho audienoo to make Hinduism an all-embracing faith and asked all not only to 
remain steadfast hut also uulliuching in their faith in Hinduism. “This is an age of 
democracy and collectivism” lio doclarod pleading for unity and solidarity. Referring 
to Dr. Ambedkar’fi tliroat of forsaking Iliudiiisra His Holiness observed, “We are 
meeting to-day under tho b'hadow of a great menace,” Continuing he said that logic 
of argument for change of failli was a.s nnuiii a,s saying ‘since we do not get equalitv 
and freedom in India lot us leavo tiiis country and be citizems of alien country’’ 
Concluding ho urged tho session to liglit tho monster of tho Communal Award that 
threatened to devastate this country. 

Pundit Malaviya next annoniioed tlio intention of Mohant Paramarthgiri of Surai- 
kiiud Math of Benares to collect and donate Us. 25,(X.K) in live years. (Applaufe). 

Welcome Addrets 

Mr. N. O. Kelkar, Chairman of tlio Reception Cummittoo then read his welcome 
address in tho course of which ho said :— 

The birth of the Hindu Mahasabha in Hortlmni India was. it i,s supposed due to 
the peculiar problem whicli bosot tho Hindu po|mlatioii in that religion. Tho problem 
is how to counter act tho ouorouclimcnts and mv.asions on Hinduism by non-Hindu 
races and religions, A survey of tho present state of affairs in Northern India will 
show that; 

(1) pi the N W F. P Hindi and Cnrmukhi languages aro threatened to be 
banned from even Hindu and Sikli educational institutions recognised by the Govern¬ 
ment of the province. 

(2) In tho Punjab, there is a reign of terror by Muslims by means of series of 
murders and economic boycott. 

(3) In the United Province 8.h p o. of tlio Hindu population is being threatened 
with a Muslim chief minister with two othor Muslim miiii.stcrs and one Christian 

(4) Hindu siibioots of Muslim States liku I.oliaru, Malorkotla, Bhopal aro ruled bv 

Mahomedan oflioialdom, although the Hindus aro ovorwholming in number. ^ 

(5) In Bihar, Chota Nagpur, tho Chief Socrolary to tho'Government has issued a 
private circular to all police ollieors to |iroseouto Hindu Sabha and Arya Samai 
workoivs who aro working amongst tho aboriginal tribo.s to save them from Christian 
missionai'ies. 

And the communal riots liavo liad their toll of many precious Hindu lives No 
one can over fm-got tho dastardly murder.s of revered ,Swami Sradhauandaii and Ganesh 
Shankar Vidyarthiji. 

PorULM'iON SiisisTies 

But it would be quite a mistake to snjiposo that Maharashtra is free from its own 
difficulties and emharassments over tlio problem. This can bo seen from the following 
comparative table of the increase or decrease of Hindu, Mahomedan and Christian 
population in tho Bombay Ptesidonoy during the last few years. To him who oast 
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evon a cursory glance at the figures given in the Census Report for the Bombay 
Presidency it is as clear as day-light that Hindu population is not keeping pace with 
Moslem and Christian populations in respect of increase. Hindu population taken by 
itself is certainly not deoresing. Nevertheless the comparatively lower rate of increase 
of Hindu Mpulation than that of Moslem and Christian populations ought to set 
leaders of Hinduism furiously to think. The following figures tell their own tale 

1921-1931 
Vai'itation p. c. 

Hindus 12,2 p. c. 

Moslems 16,9 p. c. 

Indian Christiana 25.9 p. c. 

Hindus thus register the lowest increase during the period between 1921-31. The 
rise of Moslem population is spread almost systematically throughout the divisions of 
the Presidency. The Mahomedans have increased in Gujrat by 15.1 p, c,, in the 
Konkan by 15.6 p. c. and in Sind by 17.6 p. c., the over-all increase being 16.9 p. c. 
Taken by districts also, the Census figures conclusively show that the Mahomedans 
have improved their position in almost every district m the Presidency, the exceptions 
being Kolaba and Ratnagiri in which the decreases are trifling. Tho variations of 
Hindu, Mahomedan and Christian populations in Urban and Rural areas also prove that 
Hindus fare the worst. 

The inoreaso in both Mahomedan and Christian populations is indubitably not due 
to natural causes. It cannot bo explained away in that fasliion. Though the exact 
numbers of converts to Islam and Christianity from Hindu fold are not available, it 
can be said without fear and contradiction that the campaign of proselytisation and 
offensively militant religious is succeeding in its purposo. The Census Report says 
thus about the rise in Moslem population : “Tho ri.so is .sub.stantial and universal, so 
much so that it affords some basis for tlio claims advanced by Islam i. e, numbers 
have recently been swelled by new ad!ierent.s” As regards inoi'ease in the Christian 
population, tho same Report has to observe : “Tho birth rate among Indian Christians 
IS probably slightly below tho standard prevailing in tlie Hindu and Moslem communi¬ 
ties, as the whole weight of the Christian ('hurcdi is oppo.sod to early marriago. There¬ 
fore, it is clear that some major factor is influencing tho figures ana in tho absence of 
other reasons, it is permissible to hold that conversions are responsible for the wide 
divergences in the respective rates of inoreaso. “The admission given by tho Census 
Officer about conversions is on the face of it, very grudging and left handed. But 
even so, there is a world of facts wrapped up in that admission. These conversions, 
again are drawn not from Moslems, nor from “Touchable” Hindu and Jain castes—all 
honour' to their impenetrable devotion to thoir religion—but mostly from the so-called 
Untouchable Hindu castes. Ladies and gentlemen. I do not mean to tire you out with 
a plethora of figures. My only object i.s to focus the attention of Hindu leaders in the 
Presidency on this aspect of the question of Hindu consolidation and warn the Hindu 
Community, especially <tho more consorvative sections amongst them, against their 
suicidal and unreasonable attitude toward,s the Untouchable and Depressod classes. 

Communal Riots 

Dealing with tho topic of Communal riots, Mr. Kelkai- said : “It is instructive to 
remember that 90 per cent of these Moslem aggressions happen to occur between the 
year 1921 and 1935. And these aro precisely the years during which the Congress and 
Mahatma Gandhi put forward their host and most earnest endeavours to secure Hindu- 
Moslem unity, and the cause of the Khilafat was upheld by the Hindu leaders. 

The trouble in these oases was in the nature of either riots or trespasses or false 
claims to property, or opposition to the exorcise of the legitimate right of the Hindu 
to musio or processions. It is well known who wero the aggressors in all these oases. 
Also well known is what sort of protection was recoived from the authorities by tho 
aggrieved parties. Nor can I compliment tho Hindus themselves upon the courage and 
spirit of organisation shown by them in some of these cases. In a few cases where 
this courage and spirit of legitimate organisation was in evidence, the local Hindu com¬ 
munity could show effective exercise of the right of self-defonco, so that the habitual 
aggressor was deterred from the repetition of his offeuce. 

Referring to the campaign of proselytisation whicli has been the cause of severe 
numerical loss to the Hindu Community Mr. Kolkar said: “The conversions made of 
minor Hindu children, even by well-intentioned Christian Missionaries are in my 
opinion, objectionable. And I see much reason in tho suggestion made by Dr. E. P, 
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Paranjpye, the Vice-Chancellor of Lucknow University, to put all tho business of con¬ 
version by any coramnnity beyond suspicion and reproach. Dr. Paranjpye has suggest¬ 
ed that (1) conversion of minor should bo in every case made hpso facto’ invalid. (2) 
Even in the case of an adult conversion should not bo hold valiu, unless the person 
files an affidavit before a Magistrate to the effect that he is changing his faith volunta¬ 
rily, that is to say, with full knowledge of what ho is doing and without fear, force 
or fraud. 

The need of such a legal precaution is all tho more required to prevent tho orgy 
of conversions made by Mahamedaiis. Those aro in a groat many cases involuntary, 
or brought about by fear, foroo or fraud. They have not oven the saving grace and 
the plausibility <)f tho touch of philanthropy and charity, related to social service and 
social welfare of those who are converted. 

I may point out that Di-. Paraujpayo, who has made this eminently reasonable 
suggestion, is ned a Hindu Sabhaito ; ho is a rationalist and is not partial to any faith, 
not even to tho Hindu faith in which lio was born. It may, therefore, be presumed 
that what he suggests is only with a view to put a stop at least to that portion of 
communal hatrol, which is duo to tho racing spirit of prosolytisatioa on the part of 
Christian and Moslem Missionario.s. 

Concluding Mr. Kelkar said, “Maharashtra like other Provinces, has its own 
grievance against the communal award. Homo wiseacres soem to think or fondly hope 
that tlie Coraraonal Award will horoaftor bo a dead issue, now that it is encased in 
the Reforms Act. But it is like tho hoiio of tho ostricli, that the hunter has left 
the hunting field simply because tho victim itself has thrust its own head in tho sand 
and made the imrsuor 'invisible. I have serious and lively apprehensions that the 
Communal Award, far from being a dead issue, will bo a very displ^. 

Dr. Amhedkary a prominont leader of ono sootion of tho Harijan-IIinduB in 
Maharashtra, has sought to^ crouto a first class sensation by announcing his 
decision to give up Hinduism, becauso lie has, as he says, become hopeless 
of tho Hindu commimity rocognisiug the claim of tho Ilariian community to 
a self-respootful civic and religious status within the Hindu fold. Of course. Dr, 
Ambedkar is fi'oo to do what ho liJms. But his threat to change his faith is as 
vinjustiflablo rationally a.s Mahatma (landliiji’.s throat three years ago to give up his 
life by fasting in order to secure for all classes of Hanjans a proper share iu 
representation iu tho new legislatures. It is a matter of regret that Dr. Ambedkar 
should not bo able to properly api)rociato tho offorts that are being made not only by 
Mahatma Gandhi but by tho educated people iu tho country las a whole, to obtain 
lor the so-oallod Depressed Classes and Llutouchablos an equitable status. On the 
other hand, there is a ohanoo that tho Doctor’s throat may fizzle out even as a 
sensation. Apart from Dr. Ambedkar not taking count Of nou-Mahar Harijans in his 
enterprise, ovou tho Maliars as a whole cla.ss do not appear to look with favour upon 
the drastic method proposed by him for getting social justice. Probably they are 
more sensible than ho of tho un'kuown risks, to convort to othor faiths, being possibly 
greater than tho humiliation exporionood in Ihoir own. On tho whole, Dr. Ambedkar 
may rest assured that tho future certainly is with those that are now struggling for 
equity, and that thoro is greater mei'it iu lighting tho battle with the opponents 
while remaining true to tho old faith, than Hying away from it with a defeatist 
mentality and a futile thirst for rovengo. 

But leaving aside the poi sonal caso of Di-. Ambodkar, I may point out that a pre¬ 
ponderating opinion among tho educated classes in Maharashtra is in favour of remov¬ 
ing nntonohability in all publio jilacos and funotions by all legitirnato raothods, moro 
especially the method of porsuatiou and oonoilliation so that tho reform may bo 
thorough and permanent. 

Apart from tho defonsivo work on tho frontier, tho Hiudn Mahasabha must also 
exert itself most as.siduously to consolidato its own ground internally. This can be 
done only keeping a broad outlook in life, rocognisiug tho new situation being created 
by the Inflnenoe of world force upon ovory country and society, remaining sensitiv'’ 
to all that mav bo wholesomo in all that may bo now, and treating Hindu Socie* 
a progre.ssivo living organism, though it may chorish its traditional reverence f 
and teachers of old. The.se wore surely very wise in thoir own generatin'- 
confident that if thoy could bo invoked, on some kind of spiritual plan 
amongst us to inspoot our present situation, thoy will frankly 
changes in our social and religious practices, oponly aoknowlo'^ 
onr generations what thoy had to do for tlieirs, voluntaril 
authority on us to enable us freely to reform our wav- 
us oa our inability to see or guess, that tho 
39 
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dom is a heritage ■which -we are allo'wed and expected to operate, just as our 
enlightened; self-interest may advise and guide us for the welfare of our succeeding 
generations. \ 

Preaidential Addreii 

Rev. OttUma next suggested tlie tuame of the President which was seconded by 
Bhai Paramanand, and supported by Dr. Moonjo, Mr, .Tayakar, Lala Sovakram (Punjab). 
Mr. Shamcharan Sarda (Ajmer), Sj. Narendra Nath Das (Bengal), Babu Jagatnaraiii 
Lai (Behar), Mr. Dasram Bhagai (N. W. F. P.) Sardar Bahadur Mehtab Singh of the 
Ourudwar Prabandhak Committee, Kishan Bhagn (Harijan—Nagpur). Pandit Malaviya 
then took the chair amidst loud applause and was profusely garlanded. 

S]. E. O, Bhide, Secretary of the Conference next read tho messages of good-will 
received by tho Sabh.a, which included those from His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda, His Highness tho Maharaja of Kolhapur, Her Highness the 
Maliarani of Satara, Sir Gokuldas Naiung, Dr. Bhagvvandas, Mr. Ohintamoni, Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Sir P. S. Shivaswami Aiyar, Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, 
Sj. Tushar iCauti Ghoso, Sir Oovind Pradhan and Mr. .iamnadas Mehta. 

■4- Pt. Malaviya delivered his prosidoiitial speech extempore. He began by thanking 
for the honour bestowed upon him and said that it was very disappointing that the 
most reactionary India Act should have been brouglit to bear upon India notwith¬ 
standing India’s efforts for achievement of Indepondonco. Ho furtlier regretted the 
present situation as regards tho relations that exist between tho Hindus and Muslims 
m India and briefly recounted the cinmmstances that led to tho failure of Allahabad 
Unity talks between himself and Moulana Bhaukatali. The Pundit said that he was 
prepared to give 32 per cent, to the Muslims at tho oentro but at the same time 
Sir Samuel Hoare promised them 33 and one-fourth per cent representation and 
that accounted for tho failure of tliose talks. 

Punditji next referred to the Frontier Government’s Anti-Hindu-Gurumukhi 
circular and characterised it as most unJustiliablG and oppressive. 

Coming to tho present political situation, Punditji said that tliough the skies were 
overcast more was, however, no ease for disappouitmont. “Shall we rest unless we 
have achieved our freedom V—ho asked. (Cries of no no,) “Shall we allow our 
homes to be devastated and we walk away i' No. What shall wo do V We must take 
courage. There will be hope in us as long as there is breath in our bodies. We 
shall not rest until we have got Swarajya which must be ours. The flame of nationa¬ 
lism has got to be lighted in the hearts of all Indians and unity between communities, 
castes and creeds must be its effects.” 

Proceeding Punditji laid stress on propaganda for physical education and military 
eduoationy Ho also advocated spread of commercial education and cottage industry. 

Turnifig to the question of conversion of Harijans, Punditji said that he 
thought that Dr. Ambedkar laboured uudor mistaken notions. Hinduism is 
the most liberal religion in this world, he said, and the same shastras governed the 
Harijans and others. The samo spirit of lovo for religion existed in the hearts of 
the both. Thera should bo made no difference between tho Harijans and touchablos 
as far as access in public placos wore concerned. 

We want to draw away tho thorns that aro spread in our way and not increase 
their number,” Malaviyaji oontiuuod. Tho keystone of tho situation lay in the fact 
that Hindus should not look down upon tho Harijans but instead think lovingly of 
their uplift. Ho said he intended to raise a big fund within tho coming 12 months 
and give them _ some “Mantra Diksha” with which all their disabilities would go 
except those of dinner and marriage. Tho main task before the country was the 
protection of religion. “Lot tho Harijans not forsake it and wo will apply the dust 
under their feet to our foreheads”, (applause), declared Malaviyaji, 

Ho said that ho intended to appoint committees at all places lai’ge and small 
which would look after the troubles betweeu tho touchablos and tho untouchables 
and conciliate them. Tlieso committees would bo composed of both touchablos and 

^uchables of that place. There would also bo an all-liidia Lokashikshan Saraittoa 
•"'ould work for tho spread of literacy all ovor tho country. This work would 
of one croro of rupees and ho hoped it would be forthcoming. 

"uji’s speech tho day’s sossiou of the Mahasabha adjourned. 

-nd Day—Retolution*—3 lit. December 1935 

on session of the Hindu Mahasabha this, afternoon, Rever- 
ttending this session gave discourse in Japanese oh 
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Dr, Badhakumud Mukherjee noxt moved a resolution saying that the Mahasahha 
condemned the Communal Award as it was grossly unjust to the Hindus and Sikhs 
as also anti-national and undemocratic and made the growth of rosponsible Goyern- 
ment in India impossiiilo. The resolution was carried on being seconded by Diwan 
Nanak Ohand and Mr. Ramnath Kalia of Delhi, 

His Holiness Sankaraeharya Dr. Knrthi then moved the following resolution 
regarding tho removal of untouchiibility :— 

“The Hindu Mahasabha realTirms its |jrevious resolutions for giving equal access 
to all Hindus irrespective of their [larticular casto or creed to all puolic amenities 
and institutions such as schools, woll.s, tanks, gliats and other places of water-supply, 
hotels, roads, parks, Dharmasalas and public iilacos of worship and burning ghats and 
the like. It further rocomnicuds to the Hindus tho abolition of all distinctions in the 
Hindu society bared on birtli or caste in the spheres of public, social and political 
life in which such distinctions ought to have uo apjilications and are out of place in 
the present age.” 

Before the rosoUition was aotiially movcil Pundit Malaviya disclosed to the House 
how the Committee was divided on this resolution, one section of delegates having 
insisted that intei-marriages and iiiler-dming sliouhl bo inchidod as a means in the 
anti-untouchability campaign. .Saukunndiarya coufliuunod the resolution for acceptance 
by the House with an impassioned and stirring address. Ho said, in fact, there was 
no need for such a ri'solution heing formally moved and adopted hy the Sabha and 
tho same work ought to have bean dono by' tho [lopulaco intuitively. His Holiness 
was aware that though all agreed as to the principle of the removal of untonohability 
there was tliffureiico as to tho details of tho linos to bo followed. But His Holiness 
hojied that could bo safely met in future. 

Mr, Rasiklul Biswas, the Bengal ITarijan T.uador in seconding the proposition said 
that Ilarijans would I'O thankful to tlio UinJiis for gesture displayed in this I’esolution. 
Ho assured tlio Sabha tlial Haiijau.s would love Hinduism and cherish the hope of 
seeing tho it sjiread all over tlic world. Amidst loud applause he declared that the 
llarijans would cot only love to remain Hindus hut they would die also as Hindus. 

Several speakers including a number of Harijans supported tills resolution. 
Messrs. Lavate and Kate wore the only two Siinatanists who opposed the resolution. 
Tho resolution was then carried wilhout’any dissentient. 

The Mahasabha next [las.sod roselutions rogarding tlie ostablisJinient of “Rescue 
Homes,” tho Shahidganj affair, tho Fruutier Oovurmnents Hinifi-Gurnmukhi circular. 

It also a|)pointi!d a Cummiltco of 17 persons including half a dozen Harijans to 
consider a live-year plan of icmoviiig tho disabilities of the Harijans. The Committee 
is to report to iJie Working Connniltoo of tho Maliasablui within six mouths. 

After Pandit Madan Mohan Maliiviya’s <;ouc!uding remarks tho session of the 
Mahasabha terminated. 


THE U. P. PROVINCIAL HINDU SABHA 

The annual general mooting of the rroviiicial Hindu Sabha was held on the 3rd. 
Noveniber 1935 at the resilience of Raja Sir Ranipal 12, Clyde Road, Lucknow 

under tho prosidontshiii of Thakiir tSuraj Nath Sinijh, advocate, Azamgarh. The hall 
was packed to Uic full, and more than a hundrod delegates representing about 22 
districts wore ju'esent. At tho start of tho proceedings Raja Durga Narayan Singh 
of Tirwa, tho President of tho Sabha, made a statement in English which was 
translated into Hindi by Th. Suraj Nath iSingh. 

A little before 2 o’clock, tho timo scheduled for the mooting, a group of persons 
about 40 in number, arnu'd with dandas and lathis rushed into tho hail and 
occupied it. On being requested to vacate as it was open to members only, Pt. Deo 

Naram Paude declared himself as jiresidcnt of Hic meeting and wanted to occupy 

tho presidential seat, Wliilo he was heing asked net to behave unconstitutionally, 
the men began to assaidt with lathis and dandas. Tho police had to be phoned to 

and as soon as they arrived tlio men lied away. Some of tho members received 

injuries. 

Thereafter Ft. Ram Kumar Tripathi, with tho permission of tlie Chair moved 
a resolution wliich was seconded by I'l. Bat Krishna Sukla, advocate and chairman, 
district board, Unao, and supported by Mahashaya Kodar Nath of Fyzabad and 
Thakur Murti Singh, advocate, liasti. Pt. Hal Krishna Sukla in seconding tho resolution 
made an impressive spoeoli eulogizing tho services of tho Raja Sahib to the cause of the 
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Hindu community au4 in the course of his speech mentioned the fact that Eai Bahadur 
Babu Vikramajit Singh had seen him in the morning at Unao to dissuade him from 
attending to-day’s meeting. But he did not yield to his undue pressure. He also 
condemned the aggressive and iinbocoming action of the party of the hooligans who 
tried to d|sturb the meeting. The resolution was unanimously adopted amidst great 
acclamation. 

After ijhe resolution was passed Mahashaya Kedar Nath of Fyzabad asked the Raja 
Sahib to , explain his views on the rumour set afloat by certain persons about his 
alliance with Nawab Sahib of Chhatari. The Raja Sahib with the permission of the 
chair said that he had already contradicted this news but would again assure them 
and others outside that this allegation w.as absolutoly basole.ss and wrong. He would 
never do anything to injure the .Hindu interest. 

The next item dealt with was the cloctiou of tho office-bearers and members of 
the working committee. 

The following resolution of Mr. K. K. Chaudhari was then considered and 
unanimously adopted : 

‘Resolved that a siib-committce of 15 persons of tho province witl) the mover as 
the convener be formed to look after and give such lielj) as needed in all communal 
and other such affairs.’ 

Swami Chidanand Sanyasi next moved tlio following resolution - 

“That this meeting of the TJ. P. Provincial Hindu Sabha strongly condemns the 
hooliganism and goondaism of a group of peo|)lo wJio came in two lorries and a car 
armed with lathts from Cawnpore and those at tlio back of it.” 

The following resolution was also adopted 

“That this meeting of tho Provincial Hindu Sabha hopes and trusts that Dr. 
Ambedkar will listen to the advice of rovored Pandit Madan Moiian Malaviyaji and 
will not do anything without consulting him.” 

With a vote of thanks to tho chair the mueting tomiinated. 

Raja of Tirwa’s Statement 

The following is the statement made at tha'-.heginning by tho Raja Saheb of Tirwa :— 

I have seen reports about the so-called mooting of the Provincial Hindu Sabha 
held at Cawnpore on Oct, 30, HV35. This mooting was convened without my 
permission and consent and wore it not for tho misapprehension that it is likely to 
cause in the mind of tho public I would not havo cared to take any serious notice 
of it. I wish to give a brief stateinont cf tbo facts loading up to the Cawnpore 
meeting and the reasons which appear to havo led certain friends to cast aspersions 
on me. 

Eai Bahadur Babu Biijondra Swaroop has boon the president of the Town Sabha, 
Cawnpore. A meeting was held to elect now offico-Dcarors in July and E. B. B. 
Vikramajit Singh managed to got himself elected as president in place of tho former. 
This election was challenged boforo rao on tho ground of certain 'unauthorized 
persons having taken part in tho voting and on certain other grounds. I did not 
consider it proper to pass any orders on it mysolf and I, therefore, directed a 
meeting of tho executive committoo to be called on Sept. 29, 1935, to decide the 
qiiestion and restore the status quo ordering tho old committee to function until 
the decision of tho executive committoo. Tho latter met on the 29th (26 out of 
27 members being present) and appointed a committee of tho following gentlemen to 
enquire and report Pandit Eajuath Knnzru, Pandit Jui Dayal Avasthy and Thakur 
Bi^ambhar Singh. 

For reasons host known to thorn R. B. Babu Vikramajit Singh’s party was not 
satisfied with the personnel of the committeo altliougli tho names were decided after 
both parties were heard and by a majority of votes. A requisition was sent to mo 
objecting specially to the third name on tho ground that ho belonged to Cawnpore 
but this point had been raised in tho mooting also and it had already been decided 
not to elect any one from Cawnpore city. Tho above gentleman had absolutoly no 
connection with the town committoo and was ju-osident of the Cawnpore Sabha and 
a resident of the mofussil. The matter having already boon decided by the executive 
committee I considered it a waste of time to convene another meeting simply to 
delay and obstruct the proceedings of tho inquiry committeo, wliose personnel I had 
no personal authority to change. Peeling personally thoir insecure ground and not 
succeeding in their obstructionist policy. Babu Vikramjit Singh felt aggrieved at my 
conduct though I was hopeless to help him in the matter. lie, therefore, thought of 
launching his attack on tho Provincial Hindu Sabha itself and managed to get a 
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notice circulated for a meeting of the Provincial Sabha without my permission and 
consent. Two of the secretaries signing the notice did so on the clear understanding 
that my consent would be obtained for the meeting. Pandit Baghubir Dayal Bhatt’s 
writing is in my possession and Pandit Jai D.ayat Avasthy had come over and assured 
me verbally on the point. Still the mooting' was called even though I had never 
given my consent to it. Now, as to tlio cliarge levelled against mo 

1. Neglect on my part to safeguard the interests of tho Hindus of tho province 
in tlie provincial legi.slatnro. 

Every one know.s tliat tlio number of Hindu seats in tho legislature has been fixed 
by the communal award by Mr. MacDonald. I fail to understand how or for the 
matter of tho fact any otlior Hindu could add a siijglo .scat in tho legislature after 
that. _ As to tlio delimitation oommitteo, its scope wa,s only to fix tho limits of consti¬ 
tuencies and tho number of scats that cmild bi; allotted to any disti'ict. The public 
would like to be otilightencd liow any Hindu ,soat could bo added or subtracted by 
this committee. 

2. Acting unconstitutionally in the matter of tl]e Town Hindu Sablia election, 
I have narrated the facts above. It remains for tho Hindu Sabha public to judge 
whether it was my individual action or tli.at of tlio provincial executive whose 
authority I could neither usurp nor oveirulo. It only remains to add that tho report 
and the decision of the eommitlne lias boon received by mo and is against Babu 
Vikramjit Singli's party. It is probably this apprelionsion of this result on their 
part which led them to make frantic and unconstitutional efforts iu tiio manner they 
have done. 

3. and 4. In not ruling the mooting of file executive of tho 29th September as 
illegal. About this also facts have boon given above. Twenty-si.x out of 27 members 
attended, yet It is said that notice was not issncil, 

5. Declaring Th. Bishamhliar Singh’s committee as illegal. I did nothing of the 
sort. The executive committee liad elected him hy a majority and I would have been 
wrong if I had vetoed ttioir decision arrived at after considering the pros and cons 
of tho matter, 

6. Being wrong in tho convening of tho meeting of tho 3rd November. I as presi¬ 
dent always iiavo in the past called or diroetetl mootings to be called but on this 
occasion, as it did not suit tho purpose of an interested section, I am said to be 
wrong. I need not enter into grnator details at present about the bogus and stage- 
managed meoting of tlio iiOth October at (lawniioro. Its nature and objective arc too 
obvious to need much comment. I liavu boon serving the Hindu community for the last 
12 years in various spheres in my own linmblo way. My activities dato since a period 
when local municipal elootious ami council entry ipiostions wore never guiding factors. 
By what motive llic otlier party is inspired arid wlictlior by cvoatiiig division in tho 
Hindu community wlinn unity Wa.s needed more Uian ever it is serving or sacrificing 
tire larger interests of tho Hindu community I leave it to tlio general public to judge. 

A Ditclaimer 

Statement hy Pandit Sliirisii Cliandra Khukla, general secretary of the Provincial 
Hindu Sabha held at Cawiipoi’c on Oct. 30:— 

‘As general secretary of the 11. P. Pror incial Sabha elected on the 30th October 
1935, at Cawnpore I must entirely di.sassooiato myself from ttio action of all those 
wlio helped, plaiiaed or created di.sturbaiico in tlio mooting of the Provincial Hindu 
Sabha held at Lucknow, 12 Clyde Boad, on Nov, 3, 1035. I wholly condemn tho idea 
of sending some non-raemlicis on lorries from Cawnporo to laickno'w witti tlie mis.sion 
of captuiing the rival inoeting. I am sure (bat Bai llaliadtir Babu Vikramjit Singh 
will also openly dissociate liimsclf for tlio unfortuiuito activities of Jiis Cawnpore 
friends.’ 


THE ASSAM HINDUJCONFERENCE 

The Assam Hindu Conforence concluded its se.ssion at Nowgong on tho 26th. 
December I93S after passing several resolutions. Of tlio seven resolutions passed threa 
were put from the Chair, leiterating I’osolutioiis iiassid in previous sessions regarding 
Suddhi, Sangathan and cow-protection. The fourth resolution evoked groat interest, ft 
asserted legitimate rights of tlio depressed class Hindus for equal status with caste 
Hindus in religious and social functions, entry into public temples, unrestricted use 
of public wells and sciiool and college hostel accommodatiou and strongly favoured 
doing away with invidious distinction in tho above matter. 
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Hot Saheh Sonadhar, the Assam depressed class leader moved the resolution. Re¬ 
ferring to the reported intention of Dr, Ambedkar to leave Hindu religion, the speAer 
said that he knew Dr. Ambedkar personally and intimately and he could never believe 
that Dr. Ambedkar would leave the Hindu religion, the most elastic of religions. 

Dr. Moonje speaking on the resolution said that ho did not believe in caste system nor 
could ha reasonably support the same but it was not right to say that the Brahmins 
created castes. In the nast non-Hridimins by their learning gain the respect and re¬ 
gard of their superior classes. The depressed class pooplo instead of seeking remedies 
elsewhere should earnestly strive for the extension of education among themselves. 
Regarding legislative action he called it a fooli.sh idea. He appealed to the “depres- 
sea classes” to shake off inferiority complex and work in harmony and co-operation 
with caste Hindus. He roquostod caste HiJidus to treat Harijans like brothers and 
hoped that labours of great reformers like Mahatma Gandhi would become more suc¬ 
cessful than hitherto. 

The resolution was passed without opposition. 

In another resolution an appeal was made for tho co-operation of the Hindus for 
giving better facilities for the education of ten lakhs of tea garden labourers, working 
in Assam and also aboriginal tribes e.g., Tjalungs, Mikirs, Kacharios, Garoes, Nagas 
Khasis, Miris and for keejiing tliem within the Hindu fold .and checking their 
conversion to other religions. 

Pandit Jagatnarain Lai made tho concluding speech for the President. He said 
that although several forces wore working for the undermining of the Hinduism, there 
was no cause for despair. Ho appealed to tlio Hindus to follow Japan’s ideal of plain 
living and high thinking and to dream of greater Hinduism comprising of Japan and 
China also. 

THE PUNJAB & FRONTIER HINDUS’ CONFERENCE 

The Punjab and N, W. F, Hindu Conforonoo opened at Camphellpur on the 2Sth. 
December 1935 in a spacious pandal erected for tho purpose in tho local cricket ground 
amidst scenes of enthusiasm. 

A feature was tliat tho Congress participated in tho Conforenoe and a large number 
of ladies were present. About 400 delegates drawn from all districts attended the 
Conference. Notable amongst those were, Jagatguru Sankaracharya, Mahant of Sitla 
Mandir, Pir Kalanath, Profe.ssor Culahan Ihai, Pandit Lakshmi Nai'ayan Sudan, Dewan 
Gopaldass and others, 

Lala Keramchand, Chairman of tho Reception Committee, woleomed the delegates. At 
the outset, he cleared up the misunderstanding in certain sections that the Sanatanist 
Conference was opposed to tho so-called Depressed Classes, Banatanists, on the other 
hand, had very becomingly treated the Depressed Classes as part and parcel of the 
body politic. Alluding to coitain bills ponding before the Central Legislature, such as 
Dr.'Bhagawau Das’s Hindu Marriage Validation Bill, Dr, Gour’s Divorce Bill and others, 
the Chairman appealed to tho delegates to make the introduction of similar measures 
impossible by their elected representatives. 

Phesident’s Addpess 

Mahant Ttamdas of Pandauri, who was then formally elected President, also 
supported the Chairman in oppo.sing the legislative measures interfering with the 
religion and freedom of a large section of tho subjects. 

Continuing his address, the President vehemently opposed marriages outside the 
castes and inter-dining. In rcsncct of “devadar.shan” and access to deity in the 
temples the President deprecated tne efforts of thoso reformers and reiterated that 
the Depressed Classes should be satisfied with tho domes of the temple, as according 
to the Bastias they were entitled only to this extent. 

As regards tho quo.stion of temple reform, tho President stated that those persons 
who constitute a majority amongst the so-called reformers never visit the temples 
and they have no right to impose their will on the tomple-going public. Tho Presiaent 
strongly resisted the attempt of any legislature in this respect and appealed to the 
Banatanists to devise every moans to assert their religious rights. 

After appeiiling to tlie delegates for strongtlieuing the Sanatanist principles, the 
President stressed the necessity of stai-ting an orphanage under the Central Organisa¬ 
tion with a view to taking hold of tho unfortunate children of their community and 
the establishment of a Widows’ Homo in every Province in view of the suffering of 
the widows. _ 



The Khalsa Durbar 


A bittoi attack on the Communal Award ami an earnest appeal to the Sikhs to 
organise and unite wore tho outstanding features of tho prosidontiaf addross of Sardar 
Mangal Singh, at tlio Khalsa Durbar held at Moga on tho 26th. December 1935. 

“More than three years ago tho whole Panth assembled at Sri Akal Takhat Sahab, 
the Holiest of the Silclis Holius unanimously ro.solvod to constitute tho Khalsa Darbar 
to carry on persistent and vigorous agitation against tho so-oallod Communal Award 
till it is modifled in a way satisfactory to tho Sikhs. 

“One year later at a joint session of both tho Oontral Sikli League and the Khalsa 
Darbar it was docidod to meigo the League into tho Khalsa Dai'bar so as to form a 
united strong central political org.anisatiou of tho Sikhs. Under tho new Constitution 
the membermiip of tho Klialsa Darbar lias boon thrown open to every Sikh and after 
holding general elections this year its organisation lias been eomploted with branches 
established all over the country. 

“The Khalsa Darbar, being tho most doraooratic and representative body, can bo 
regai’ded as the supremo political organisation of the Sikhs and, as such, has the 
fullest right and the autliority to speak for and on behalf of tho Panth as a whole 
in matters political, 

“At a time like this we should close uji our ranks and present a united front to 
successfully meet tho oorning political oxigoiioios. Let tho Klialsa effectively demons- 
trato that whatever their mutual differences ail tho Bikhs can bo united at a critical 
iunoture when Panthic welfare, Pautliic prestige, and Panthio honour are in danger. 
The most important questions that aro agitating the mind of the community aro the 
Communal Award and the now constitution, the Bliahidgimj and tho Kirpan q'l^stions. 
With your permission I propose to briotly offer my observations in these matters. 

“Ever since tho announcement of the Comniunal Award by tho British Govern¬ 
ment the Sikhs have boon most vehemently protesting against tho Communal Award 
with singular unanimity and porsovoranoo. The opposition of the Siklis to tlie Com¬ 
munal Award is not due to the dosiro of the Sikhs to ojipose tho legitimate demands 
of the Muslims with whom wo want to live in friondship and cordiality but we oppose 
the award because it places us under an iiuohaugeablo and irremovable, statutory 
communal majority whoso decisions we can not modify and whose opinions wo can 
not influence. 

“Wo oppose the Award because tiio Oovornmout proposed to bo established under 
it is neither responsible nor ro[)i'CSOiitative. It will only be rosponsible to a section 
of the population and not to tho people as a whole. AVe oppose the Award because 
we, who contribute about 40 p. c. of tho reveniuis of tho Province, will have practi¬ 
cally no voice in spending thorn. Wo oppose the Award bocanso in onr own land, the 
birth place of the Sikliism wfiore wo havo onornious stakes, we are being reduced to 
virtual political helots. This does not at nil moan that wo are not prepared to submit to 
any non-Sikh majority. 

Onr objection is to tho creation of a standing irremovablo and irresponsible statu¬ 
tory communal majority. AVo'will bo prepared to be governed by a non-Sikh majority 
provided it is based on other oommunal considerations, but can, under no circums¬ 
tances whatever, stand tliis most liideous constitutional absurdity. 

“The reservation of seats for majorities is indefensible and unheard of in the cons¬ 
titutional history of tho world. In this rospoot wo do not stand in isolation but wo 
are supported by several unimoeaohable authorities of whioli 1 will quote only two. 

Remrring to this question tlio Nehru Committee wrote : 

“Reservation for a majority is indefonsiblo in tliooiy. It is an artificial restriction 
on tho growth both of the majority and tho minority and must necessarily retard 
national progress. A majority reservation or other fixation of seats is incompatible 
with real representative and responsible Government. It obviously interferes with the 
right of the electors to choose whom they like, it is not only a negation of respresen- 
tative government but it is in direct conflict with tho principlo on which responsiblo 
government rests. It is absurd to insist on resorvation of seats for the majority and 
claim full responsible Government. 

“Responsible Government is understood to mean a government in which the Execu¬ 
tive is responsible to the legislature and the legislature to tho electorate. If tho mem¬ 
bers of the Executive with the majority behind them havo all got in by reservation 
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and not by the free choice of the electorate there is neither representation of the 
electorate por any foundation for responsible Government. Reservation of seats for 
the majority community gives to that community the statutory right to govern the 
country independently of the wishes of the electorate and is foreign to all conceptions 
of popular' government. It will confine minorities within a ring-fence and leave them 
no scope for expansion.” 

Even the Simon Commission said : 

“It would be unfair (they wrote) tliat Mahomodans should retain the very consider¬ 
able weightage they now enjoy in the six provinces, and tiiat there should at the same 
time bo imposed, in face of Hindu and Sikh opposition, a delinite Muslim majority in 
the Punjab and in Bengal unalterable by any appeal to the olootorato. We cannot go 
so far”. If you place us under an irremovable executive without providing any cons¬ 
titutional remedy to turn it out from ollice, what other alternative do you leave for 
the opposition except the forco of arms ? Is that I ask in all seriousness desirable or 
proper or in any way conducive to good Oovernraenti’ 

Again we oppose the Communal Award because it is anti-national and places in¬ 
surmountable obstaolo.s in the way of national unification and realisation of National 
ideals. We oppose the Award bouaiiso it is unjust to the Sikhs and Hindus and 
particularly injurious to tho legitimate rights and interests of the Sikhs. Wo main¬ 
tain that justice and fairplay demand that an uniform formula should have been 
evolved for the protection of the riglits and interests of the minorities, irrespective 
of creed, colour or race. But tJie groat British Government who profess to lay 
claim to justice and fairplay have grievously failed in this matter. 

“They have treated different communities on different basis for reasons best 
known to themselves. It has been admitted that Sikhs arc a distinct and important 
minority whose interests are to bo safe-guarded like those of tho Muslims, Indian 
Christians, Anglo-Indians, Europeans. But tho Sikhs have been singled out for most 
unfavourable treatment : Lot us study tlie (iguros ; The Muslims wlio are 14 p. o. 
of the total population in U, P. liavo been given 30 p. c I'epreseutation while the 
Sikhs who are 13 p. o. in tlie Punjab have been given less than 19 p. o. In Bihar 
tlie Muslims are 10 p, c, and tliey get 25 p, c, and in Madras they are 6 p. o,_but 
they get 18 p. o. Referring to this step-raotberly treatment moted out to the Sikhs 
Mr. Saohehidanand Sinlia ex-Finance Momner, Bihar and Orissa says : 

“Such instances of want of any definite principle (in tho distribution of seats]) 
may easily he mullipliod i)orhaiJS tiio most glaring of wliich is the maintaining of 
weightage of 30 p. c, seats for the Muslims in U. P. who constitute 14 p. c. as 
compared with the 18 p. o. representation now granted to the Sikhs in the Punjab 
who also total the same, Tlioro can thus bo little doubt that the Award does not 
rest on any sound principle,” 

In the name of justice and fair-play I on behalf of the Bikh community call 

mon tho British Government to reconsider tho case of the Sikhs and modify the 

Communal Award so as to do justice to the Sikhs and llindus who have been 
grievously wronged in this matter. 

Tho new constitution which was under consideration when we met last time is 
now a settled fact so far as tlie British Parliament is concornod. In spite of the 
vehement protests and prayers of the whole country and in spite of the resolution 
of the Legislative Assembly as representing the people of India the British Govern¬ 
ment have not considered the unanimous opinions of the whole of the Political 

minded India. It, therefore, cannot be regarded as an agreed constitution but as a 
constitution which has been forced upon an unwilling and helpless people. Faced 
with such a situation what should wo do under those circumstances is a plain 
question which requires equally a plain answer. Fortunately* there is a concensus 
of opinion among ttie Sikhs as regards our future course of action about the coming 
constitution. Boycott is out of tho question for obvious reasons. 

“Placed as we are under tho peculiar position a minority community like ourselves 
cannnot afford to be indifferent to the coming constitution whatever fts shortcomings 
and whatever its defects may be. Tliore is ^ undoubtodly a great danger ahead and m 
order to meet that danger and all other political exigencies arising therefrom we have 
to mobilise all onr forces to the best of our capacity. 

Bardar Mangal Singh then proceeded to refer to tho Shahidganj dispute, “that is 
Uppermost in tho minds not only of Punjabis but of all Indians" He made a brief 
survey of the past history of tho Gnrdwara Shahidgunj to show that the place was 
associated with Sikh martyrdom and lionoe held sacred by the Sikh,s. Ho also examin- 
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ed at length the legal and other aspects of tha dispute and quoted extracts from 
various omoial and other authoritative documents to show that for over 150 years the 
Sikhs had been using the place for thoir religions and secular purposes. 

“The speaker then narrated briefly the events in the rooent agitation commencing 
from July and amjihasised that the Sikhs had shown marvellous self-oontrol and dis¬ 
cipline. Ho critioiaod the Government for advancing tlio plea of moral responsibility of 
tho Sikhs and said, “For tiio first timo wo believe it has boon seriously propounded 
in an auUioritativo statamunt issued by the Government that though the law may be 
on the side of the individuals tho Govoruraerit reserves to itself the right to pronounce 
on tho moral responsibility of tho o.x.orciso of tho legal right. If the Sikhs are legally 
entitled to do what they have doiio no question of moral responsibility can arise.” The 
position taken up by tlie (Jovernraent was uiiforturiato not only in regard to this parti¬ 
cular case, but betause it was likely to Imve serious reaction on the respeot that tho 
law and legal doci-uons should inspire. 

“Dealing lastly with tho ban on the Kirpau Sard.ar Mangal Singh stated that for 
the first timo in the history of British rule, Sikhs h.ad been prohibited to carry tho 
Kirpan which was one of the ossontials of the i)r()fc.ssion and practice of their faith. 
While there had bean prosocutiou of Sikhs in respect of the length of tho Kfrpan, the 
Kirpan, as such had naver been iutordictod even during serious riots and disorders in 
the past. Tha whole community li.id been perturljod over this direct interference 
with their religion and the liighor authorities liad been moved to intervene. 

He added, ‘Tlio Sikh Gurdwara I’rabii.andak Committee Executive, I am sure, will 
take suitable action in order to indicate tho position of the Sikhs and I hope that 
every Sikh to a man will stand liy tlio Sikh Gurdwara Fi'ahhandak Comraittoe._ I 
may here clear the position tliat tho Sikhs liave absolutely no intention of disobeying 
any other oi'dtir, which has boon passed to i-ostoro peace and order. Their sola 
objootioii is agaiu-st tlio ban on tho kirpau, Sikhs are anxious to see peaceful 
conditions fully restored and nothing cau he farther from their mind than to further 
oomplioato the already difficult situation. 


The (]. P. Provincial Muslim League 

The annual session of tlie U. F. Froviiiclul Muslim Loaguo whioli was revived 
after eight years of inactivity opened at Lucknow on tlio 26th. October 193S under 
the prosidontsliip of Klian Bauadur llaiiz llidayat Jlussaiii. 

Tlio Kaja Sahib of Nanpara, clialrman of tho reception committee, welcoming the 
delegates, doolarod tiiat tlio existence of a hoily like tlio Muslim League might contri¬ 
bute towards national unity and could in no way make for disunity among various 
communities. Since tlio woaUoning of the .Muslim T.oaguo the communal differences 
had been I'aising tlieir heads and as both tlio League and tho Congress had now lost 
tJieir sway over the masses, tlie efforts of tlio loaders of both organizations to bring 
about communal harmony had repeatedly proved abortive. 

Recognising tho vital necessity of Ilimln-Miislim unity tlio Raja of Nanpara 
stressed tho need of organization among Muslims tliemsolvos. IIu also advocated the 
establhshraent under the aegis of the League of aii economic organisation for Muslims 
just as spinners’ as.sociation liad boon formed under tho auspices of the Congress, 
witli a view to improving the economic condition of Muslims. 

1’JIESIOENTIA.L AUORESS 

Hafiz Hidayat Hussain then delivered his presidential address in course of which 
he said 

‘The time lias arrived for us to join hands with otlior communities without losing 
our individuality or even forsaking oiir distinctive plan of work, to work together 
for tho benefit of the country and to form political parties in the now legislatures on 
non-communal linos. A committoo shonid bo aiipointed to negotiate with non- 
Moslem parties witti a view to arriving at an agreemout with regard to Moslem safe¬ 
guards. Wo siiould also try to settle eommimal matters ou a proviuoial basis. No 

40 
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communal settlement has been possible up to this time, because etforts have always 
been directed towards malting an all-India settlement which, from the inherently 
impossible . nature of the task, have always proved infruotuous.’ He also 
nleaded fo|r the support of the all-India Moslem League and its provincial 
branches, ‘for after all the League is tho one organisation whose doors are open to 
Moslems of varying hues of political thought and who could say that an Ansari or an 
Ahul-Kalara is less eutliusiastio for Moslem welfare than any of those who are to-day 
dubbed as Moslem coramunalists ? 

Outliniug the work before the Moslems, Haliz Ilidayet Hussain said : “The Moslem 
mxist be active, must bo organized, must be informed and permeated with a true 
spirit of democracy, must be a force for tho good of tho oomraimity and the country. 
His allegiance to the Oovernraent of the country must bo of a verry different character 
to what it used to be. He must learn tlie dignity of trno sacrilico and true patriotism. 
It is an irony of fate that the Moslem, cosmopolitan hotli by teachings of history and 
religion and catholic hy natural instincts, should liavo been driven to seek for safe¬ 
guards and that for this reason tho comhinod force of the community in the service 
of the country sliguld have at times been dissipated, i hough it cannot be denied that 
in the fight for freedom and in tlie position in which India finds itself to-day the 
Moslem share is considerable. It cannot also bo denied that not oven tardy recogni¬ 
tion has been given to the community by tho sister communities of India for its 
saorifioos and, therefore, the position in which tlie community finds itself is one 
forced upon it and is not of its own socking. Tho woik before the Muslim oommn- 
nity of these provincos is, first to secure its adeiiuate share in tlie services of the 
State and of all statutory self-governing bodies, and, secondly, to secure protection of 
Moslem culture and promotion of Mo.slom education, language, religion, persona! laws 
and Moslem charitable institutions and also to secure duo share iii the grants-in-aid 
both in education and industries. Tho Instrument of Instructions to tlie Governor 
which under tho new oon.stitution will have tho force of law and the regulations to 
be framed under tho rule-making powers should enunciate these rights of the 
Moslems. They are essential for tho security of Moslem economic, social and religious 
life as also for their political oxistonco. 

‘No programme of work for tho Moslems (!an, however, he implemented without 
the Moslems being properly organized. The need for this organization is all the 
greater in these provinces considoiing tlio orientation of the government that is 

a to bo, the proportion of the Moslems iu population and the importance, both 
and political, of tho community. It is urgently ueoossary that Mlosloms should 
formulate an act on a dofinitu itoliey for tiiu direction of their actions. Without a 
powerful organization there is foar of tho Moslems being used as Pawns in the 
political game of tlie country. An organization such as tho one I am advocating 
should reaeli tlie masses, and above all every effort should bo made through this 
organization to improve tlio economic condition uf tlio Moslems for economic 
sanctions are more necessary for tho life of tlio community today than even political 
sanctions. I want district Moslem loagnes to bo formed'and the message of the 
League to be conveyed to every iioino and lioarth.’ 

In this oonnectioii the iircsidoiit made a special reforenoe to the invaluable 
services rendered by 11. IT. tho Aga Khan for what he has done for the country in 
general and for the Moslems in particular, and said : ‘llis Highness is a unique 
personality in tlie Moslem community and occupies a position of the greatest dignity 
and eminence abroad. 

As regards Hindu-Moslem quarrola, Hafiz Ilidayat Hussain said : ‘It would bo 
profane to say that religion is at tho bottom of those quarrels. The causes in my 
opinion are partly economic, partly ‘psychological and partly political’. ‘I hope I 
will not be taken amiss’, he continued, ‘if I venture a word to my Hindu brethren. 
You form an overwhelming raaiority—nobody can dispute your right to rule in the 
provinces where you are in a majority. But it should nover be forgotten that the 
problems of India are permanently linked to and pivotted on the vexed question of mino¬ 
rities. Tho minorities have, tlicreforo, to ho treated justly and in a spirit of accommo¬ 
dation, for after all tho riglit of tho majority to rule is subject always to tho necessity 
that it does not outrage tho feelings of tlie minority. This applies witli all the greater 
force in a country like India where tho majority is a poimauent and unchanging 
numerical majority and could iiqver becomo a minority and a minority like that of 
Moslems is in many cases a racial, religious and porraaiieiit minority and could never 
aspire to become a majority. It is, therefore, not tho demand of patriotism that the 
Moslem.s may bo made to inwardly feel a complete sense of .security and of oonfidenca 
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in the future Government of the country, if a feelinj' that their rights are sate in the 
keeping of tlie majority ? "What then is the purpose m keeping alive the controversy 
over the Communal Award, which was not of the seeking of the Moslems and does 
not half meet their deinanas ? How is the beat inlorost of the country promoted by 
making an issue of it in electoral campaigns V 

“we all, Hindus and Moslems, want, real Swaraj for India. This Swaraj cannot be 
attained without real Hindu-Moslem unity, which implies a change of heart on both 
sides, and without solution of the Hindu-Moslem ipiostion which connotes accommoda¬ 
tion and toloratjon on cither sides.’ 

Referring to the Govornmeiit of India Act, the president remarked that it was the 
result of a eompromisu between tlio diehards of Euglaud and the {)iii ty in power and 
as such it had satislied no coiisideruhle section of any community or party in India. 
He criticized the main pj'ovisioiis of the Act, mostly relating to the centre, but con¬ 
ceded that in tlie provincial .scheme a distiiiet step forward had been taken, an ele¬ 
ment of real responsibility had been introduced and llune was enough scope for work¬ 
ing, The duty of Jndians of all shade,s of Uiougbt, lie advised, sbould now bo one of 
co-operation and eonstruetive statestnansbip, for, after all, the constitution was not 
unworkable and no gain would aeenui lo India by following a policy of negation and 
sterility. 

The now con,stit,ntion wouid ijo usliereii in liieso provinces liy Sir Harry Haig, who 
at the Hound Table Conferouce, always exerciseil liis influence for tlie good of India. 
Sir Harry Haig has both sympathy and imdershiudiag and combiiios in hi.s personality 
force of' eliarajter and ge'iitleiioss of heart. 1 porsoaally fool no doubt that in the 
execution of his dutie.s as Ooustitiitional Governor, he will infuse new blood into tho 
administration and succeed in the task <if wijining all .the communities and parties 
of these provinces to a oontinuanee of cooperation which alone will make the now 
constitution possible. 

Ho eomiluded by alluding to safeguards for Moslems wbieh, he said, wore exiguous 
and at best provided something in tlie nature of a guard-rail, though no Moslem 
would bo justified in resting his baml lie.'ivily on such a balustrade. Besides, the 
safeguards wore misnlaeed if a .safeguard, he argued, was meant for the protection of 
a minority. It should bo in the hands of the minority to bring it into operation when 
needed. 

Tho president also refevreil to the Shahidgauj Mosque question and said that the 
Government as well as the Sikh community wore aware of tho strength of fooling 
tliat tho demolition of tlui mosquo under the British liayoiicts had aroused in tho 
whole Muslim community. Nalurally tiio Moslems of those provinces could not but 
bo deeply affected by tho iiicidoiit. This wa.s not a closed question and the Moslem 
mind would not bo allayed till sufficient rostonition has been made. 


THE ASSAM MUSLIM POLITICAL CONFERENCE 

The Assam Valley Muslim rolitieal Cfonferenoo was hold on the 8th. September 
1935 at tlie Curzon Hall, Gauhati under (ho prosuloncy of Khan b'aheb Mijanur 
Rahanian. 

The Chairman of tho Recejitiou Coraniittee, weleomiiig tho delegates, dealt with 
the present political situation, and said that tlie Geveriimeiit of India Act, rvhieh was 
higlily unsatisfactory, inadequate and disappniiiliiig, wa.s against the real interests of 
India, but in the iiiferc.sfs of llritaiu ami Imperialism, He advised capture of tho 
legislatures for a nationid cITort to reach the ultimate goal. As regards tho communal 
question, lie declared that Muslims would never be found wanting in India’s struggle 
for freedom and that the Ctougress attitude was liealtliy for the solution of tho vexed 
question. Ele hoped tliat the .liunali-Rajeiidra I’rasad 'talk would soon materialize. The 
Communal Award had unduly favoured Europeans at tho expense of both Hindus and 
Muslims of Assam. 

Dealing witli tho Sylhot separation question, lie said that, provided that adequate 
minority safeguu'da wore guaranteed, the province should lie I'ooonstituted as n homo¬ 
geneous Federal Unit by tlie sejiaration of Bylhot, exeludiug the .laintia Rarganas and 
tea area, and appealed to all parties conoorned to come to an agreement. 

He next advocated the formation of an Assam Bottlers AVelfare Committee to work 
in the interests of immigrants. Regarding the Delimitation Committee, he pressed the 
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Assam Valley Muslims’ demands for 14 seats in the Lower and 3 in the Upper House 
of the Provincial Legislature ; and one seat in the Upper House and one reserved seat 
out of the three allotted, with riglit to contest additional seats, in tho Lower House of 
the Federal Legislature. He mauo a fervent appeal for four seats for Kamrup. 

The presidential address reiterated alt the points in tho Chairman’s address. In 
his concludjng remarks he congratulated tho oonforcnoe on the Sylhet resolution and 
thanked the Assam Association and other organisations for their support to the 
Muslim demands. He endorsed tho legitimate demands for 32 general seats against 
tho 29 allotted and one additional depressed class seats for the Assam Valley and 
urged their acoeptanoo by the Delimitation Committee. 

Resolutions were passed advising Muslims to capture the legislatures notwithstand¬ 
ing the unsatisfactory nature of the Constitution and appointing a delegation under 
the leadership of Sir Syed Saadulla to meet tho Dolimitation Committee with Mr. 
F. Ahmed as secretary in order to negotiate with tho non-Muslim parties concerned 
with a view to arriving at an agroomont regarding Muslim safeguards on tho separa¬ 
tion of Sylhet from Assam. A resolution urging separate allocation in the Publio 
Services for tire Assam Valley Muslims was jiassed and a deputation to tho Governor 
was formed. Demands rvero also put forward for a University, High Court and 
Girls’ Intermediate Collogo for Assam, 


The Bombay Depressed Classes’ Conference 

A complete severance of tho depressed classes from tho Hindu fold and ombraoing 
any other religion guaranteeing them equal status and treatment with otlier members 
of faith, was the gist of the resolution passed unanimously at tho Bombay Presidency 
Depressed Classes Conference held on the 13th. October 1935 at Yeola, Nasik distdot. 

The resolution was adopted on the advice of Dr. Ambcdlcar, president, wlio speak¬ 
ing over an hour bitterly recounted tlio treatment meted out by casto Hindus to 
Harijans. 8o far, ho said, they had been unsuccessful in their efforts to bring about 
a ohango of heart and it was futile to waste tiieir energies and money in further 
trying to get redress and work in harmonious cooperation. He declared that after 
deeply pondering over a way out ho had como to tho conclusion that tlio best way 
was a complete severance from the Hindu fold. “Wo shall oeaso our fight for equa¬ 
lity where vvo have been denied it. Because wo have the misfortune to call ourselves 
Hindus we are treated tlms. If wo were members of anotlior faith none dare to treat 
us so.” 

Dr. Arnbedkar in asking tliora to embrace another faitli loft the ulioioo to indivi¬ 
duals, saying: Ciioose any religion which gives you ecjuality of status and treatment.’ 
Ho concluded: “We shall repair our mistake now. I liad the misfortune of 
being born with the stigma of an untouohablo. But it is not my fault and I will not 
dio a Hindu for tliis is in my power.’ 

Tho audience was visibly moved by the speecli and acclaimed his suggestion. The 
meohing passed the resolution unanimously. Tho Coiiferouou was attended by nearly 
10,000 people. 


Rao Bahadur Rajah’s Weighty Statement 

Bao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, m.l.a. President, All-India Depressed Classes Associa¬ 
tion and reprosontativo of the doprossed classes in tlio Assembly, issued tlie following 
considered statement on tlie 12th. November 1935 witli reference to the controversy 
regarding the cliaiige of religion raised by Dr. Arnbedkar. Ho said : 

‘I have received lottoivs from all over the country asking mo to express my views 
on the recent controversy as regards the doprossed classe.s renouncing Hinduism. 

‘First of all 1 should like to make my position very clear. I have regard and re¬ 
verence for all religions. 1 liavo boon educated in Cliristiau in-stitutions—Wesley 
College and the Cliristian College, Madras. I served for many years in Christian ins¬ 
titutions, namely, Voorhees College aud Wesley Collogo. I have never changed my ra- 
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ligion, though I have imbibed many of tho Christian ideals. People are at liberty 
to seek and ombraco wliatover loligion they wish in tho interests of their spiritual 
wolfara, 

‘I have not read the full s|ieech of the president of the Depressed Classes Oonfor- 
enoe held at Yoola on Oct. 13, for nowhere have I seen it published in full. It is 
said that a resolution was passed at this uonforonco asking tho community to sever it¬ 
self from Hinduism and ombi'aoo any other religion whicli would guarantee them equal 
status with otlier members of that faith. It should bo noted that this conference is 
only a district conforenoe and it is very sigiiilicaut that tho president, who made this 
bold suggestion to his admiring audience, did not recommend any particular religion 
for them to adopt. 

‘So far Mr, Jjali/, tho famous cricketer, wiio is the leader of a large section of the 
depressed olasscri of tlie llomhay Presidency, has clean howled out the president of 
this confori neo witli liis woll-woigliod and weighty statement. Otlior leading ^ members 
of the corainunily all over India, iiao llahadur R. Srinivasan, ml.o. Rao Sahib V. L. 
Munuswami, m.i.c. Kao ;Sa!\ib L. O. Hmaiswami, ex-M.n.e.. Br, Ram Prasad, Dr. Solonld, 
M.L.c,, Me.ssi's. R B. Bi.swas, P. K. Rajhhoj, N. S. Kairolker and Swarai A. S, Sahaja- 
nandan, m.l.o., and otlior.s have riglitly e.vpresscd strong disapproval of this resolution. 

‘While 1 fully share in tho resentinuiit which many of onr men feel at the treat¬ 
ment meted out’to our people in many parts of tho country by the so-called high 
caste Hindus, I would at tlie samu tinio i-equost them to comparo conditions existing 
now with what they were, say 15 years ago. Ooiulitions have improved considerably 
to-day. A large section of (sdueated Hinilu fndia lias come to condemn the practice 
of untouchahility and has thi'own its weight on tJiq side of reform. I venture to say 
that in view of' the awakening of tlio Hindu con.sciouce that has boon noticed in re¬ 
gard to our condition and status, the days of untouchability as practised towards our 
community are tiow numbered, ft should bo remonibercd 'that in tho course of a 
decade tlung.s liavo changed consideraiily in favour of tlio depressed classes and there 
is also a very strong awakening among tho depressed classes tliomselves. 

‘Tiio Congress iiiidor tho ins|)iratioM of Slaliatma Gandhi has taken up the question 
of removal lif uutoucliability and the Hindu Muhasabha 1ms followed suit. It is our 
duty to help them in their endeavour and not to throw obstacles in their way. 

‘fn the liLst Irigislativo Assembly two Hills wore introduced and discussed—^Tho 
Temple Euti'y Hill and tho Untouchahility Abolition Hill. Hoth those Bills were 
iiitoiidoJ to give equal status to the depressed cliissos with the otlier Iliudus and to 
remove obstacles in tlio w’ay of such equality. What part did tho organizers of this 
Yeola Coiifcrenco play tiiou in regard to tliiise measures V Did not some of them 
help tho 0 (j]iori';uta to tlicso measures to strangle tho Bills ? Did not the chief 
npfioscr to thc.se Hills and the stout champion of Kmataiia Dhanna, Raja Bahadur 0. 
Krishiiainachariar, call to liis .aid tho president of tlii.s contoronoe and that he did not 
want temple entry and quote liim .as saying that tlio dispute was not between the 
caste Hindus and tho depressed classes but between tlio caste Hindus and Mr. Gandhi ? 
The depressed cl.issos liavo every right to ask him when ho over set any value on 
ruligion as a moans of social uplift ? Is it not a fact tliat lie opposed Mahatma 
Gandhi when ho placml tlio religious roConus hcfoi'o tho economic ? Thero is Mr. C. 
F. Andrews testifying to this fact in an iuterviow granted to tho “Manchester 
Guardian.” 

The depressed classes havo every right to ask him whether ho had over before 
taken any interest in their religions lifo and given any liint that Hinduism as a whole 
was to blame for tho social and economic depression of thoso classes ? Did lio over 
take any part in social and religious reform movomonts in Hindu society before 
coming to tlio oonchi.sion tliat Hinduism is uiiroronnablc, before taking upon himself 
tho ro.sponsibility of advising 70 millions of pooiile to chiuigo their religion ? 

“It is to bo noted tliat wliilo iio gives tlio nogativo counsel that they should 
renounce Hindnisin, as if it could he dene in a moment—tho moment tho word is 
spoken by a single man—lie does not say in wliat direction tlioy should move and 
what religion they should embrace in place of tlie one they are called upon to 
roiiounoo. AViiat is'the ii.so of such destructive advice without a ooustructive proposal ? 
Whitlior does he want to lead the poojdo ? Does ho want to play the Moses in tho 
Bible or of Zobok Dorshi—tho le.ss said about Jiim tho better. One has only^ to 
road Do Quincy’s classical story to realize tlio untold miserios rosulting in extinction 
to which lie subjected his people ;uid all for at to his spirit or ambition 

and vengeance, 
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‘Even now it is not too lato for tho president of tlio Nasik Conference to say 
what religion he has in view—Christianity, Zoroastrianism or Islam ? , . , 

“The immediate remedy that suggests itself to me is tlie total withdrawal of the 
legal and administrative recognition to the superstition of pollution. The laws as they 
are adminiatored to-day uphold these superstitions undor the guise of pr^erving peace 
and punish the untouc'liables who attempt to eutoroo their civic rights. On September 
26 last I introduced in the Legislative Assembly a Bill called the Removal of Social 
Disabilities among certain classes of Hindus. _ Bills like this, if passed into .Act, will 
go a long' way to remove civic and secular dis.abiIitios from which the depressed classes 
are suIteVing undor tlie existing laws. This Bill will also removo tho obstacles created 
by tlie British India courts giving legal riicogiiitiori to cortaiii social customs and usages 
which enlightonod public opinion regard as unjust, anti-social and iri'eligions. 

“If wfe do not aeliieve social and religious equality in Hindu society it is not only 
tho fault of the caste Hindus but it is also our fault. Are wo united ? It must be 
acknowledged tliat tlie lack of unity among tlioso wlio speak in the name of the com- 
miinitv lia.s liad adverse effects on tlio rise of tho community and lias seriously jeo¬ 
pardized the work on its boiialf ; and witliout unity among ourselves the interests 
of the people are bound to suffer. I appeal to my people to consolidate the commu¬ 
nity and stand united and work witli paticueo and determination. If this is done our 
, sucoess is assured. . . 11,1 

‘I now appeal to my people not to be led away by tho speoches of people wno clO 
not really understand the inwardness of tilings. . 

‘I appeal to them not to loud their suiqiort to men who for reasons of their 
own seek to imdormiue tiie solidarity of tho community and to defeat tho_ endeavours 
towards ijiplift by setting up rival organizations and tlius becoming rival leaders, 
whose only business now-a-days seems to be to sow seeds of dissatisfaction, distrust 
and class jliatred in the liearts of our poor and innocent people. I am not at all 
perturbed by the speeches of sucli impnis-ivo and vehomont politicians. 

“Those who are in actual touch with tho depressed edasses will seo that they are 
now passing through a stage iu tiicir history, wlieri they begin to adopt and adapt 

such Hindu customs, coi'eiiionie.s and wor.sliip as are suited to their social and religious 

needs and that every Cheri, Mohalla and Dasii has a temple; where hitherto there 
have been no temples and all worship was nogleoted, there is a tendency for religious 
revival. People bathe, dross cleanly and wear marks of religious devotion and this is 
due to the influence of a reformed Hinduism. . ., 

‘Hinduism is our religion and it is sacred to us. It is our duty to preserve it 

and purify it. We do not want to cut away from tho Hindufold. Wo want a uw®'-’ 
recognition—a recognition of tlie fact tliat wo are men equally witli themsel'ves, the 
caste Hindus. Onr goal is tho removal of untqucliaiiility and our aim is to become 
an unsegregated and unquarantiued part of tlie Hindu society.’ 


THE PUNJAB DEPRESSED CLASSES CONFERENCE 

The Punjab Depressed Classes Conference was hold at Rohtak on the 15th. Novem¬ 
ber 1939, under the presidency Lala Detvan Chand. Ch. Khcrii C'/iand welcomed the 
delegates in a befitting speecli. He cmphatioally declared that tho Haiiiaus wore not 
prepared to barter away tlioir anuestral religion for political or sooial rights. He 
condemned Dr. Ambedkar’s iiasty and irapolitio advioo given by iiim to Hanjans at 
Yeola. Ptificipal Diwan Chasid in his address quoted cliaptor and verse to show how 
vague, ill-defined and cajiricious w^ero tho Govururaent methods of calculating the 
numerioal strength of the so called untouchables, llo appealed to orthodox Hindus 
to remove tho stigma of untoucliability without oven a moment’s delay. Ho oxhortocl the 
Harijans not to lose patience at a time when ago old barriers wore fast breaking down. 

The Couferonoe mot again on Nov. 16 when resolutions oonoorning the somal. 
political and econoraio amelioration of tlie dopres.sod classes ■were passed, lha 
conference unanimously rejectod Dr. Ambodkar’s unsound and suicidal advice tc 
Harijans and condemned in unqualified terms the action of _ certain impetuous 
Hariian youths who burnt certain Hindu Sli^stras to express their rosentinent. ihe 
Harijan speakers ou this resolution emphasised the fact that such rash actions were 
calculated to strengthen ttie of obscnraiitists. 
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THE ASSAM DEPRESSED CLASSES CONFERENCE 


Ut. B. M. Afandal, presiding over iho A.sttuu Dcproesel Glasses Conference 
held at Nowgnnj on the 22nd. Pecessbei i93S said: Hie new oonstitation 
gives us some thing bat not all that ve dc<iire or all that we deserve. 
The number of represonta tives granted in oiich province in the legislatnres 
is not jnstiliod by me strengtli of the popotal on. the i^Hice^ of representation in 
Qovemment services receives notice, bat it m ; ot an ompi itiodly and as comprehen¬ 
sively gnaranteod as we ooald desire. The new conshiution gives us a represen¬ 
tation of some sort. It sots us un the rtKi 1 ever wh-di wo have to travel. If 
we have to maintain our political oxistoioe, U wu hnvu h. aaocessfally in the 

inevitable contest to come, we must bo on (• ir guard pud pc^re ourselves by 
teaching ourselves lessens of unity, oa- 0 ]icr.i .iuu a:ul a ueaMiy aensa of dignity and 
self-respect. 

Dealing with attempts at social reforms, Mr. Mnndiil s.tid that it the reformers 
desired to abolish untouchability they ounld »>t utily d > so by an act of legislation 
as had been done in Japan. Centuries of pious .ilk would not achieve what a siuglo 
act of legislation could do. 

He sn^ested the opening of a common fane oxelnaively devoted to the propaga¬ 
tion of culture among them. Dcraauda shouKI Ite made on fbA Oovomment in a 
constitutional way for earmarking a oertain atniMtnl i f money warranted by tjie 
strength of their contribution to tliu Travrary ’or oluoati •nal nplitt of the depress^ 
classes. He advised that tiio masses shoiud gut the ri^t tope of education, 
which should be in the direction of pr:i> deal pur iiua of agrioulture anu 
allied industries. 

Ueferring to Dr. Ambedkar’s annoanoomoiit ntgatding (he contemplated change 
of religion, Iff. Mandal said that it was lit a ii^ of ^jenen.iis soH-assertion that mo 
deolaration had been made and tliat it shonhi bo takon literally as an individual 
desiro to change his creod. Ifr. Mandnl aus^tud iliat Instead of ohalkiog 
out an isolated line of their own, they she ild fellow the sense of the wh^ 
community. 


The Democratic Swarai Party 


A meeting of the Democratic Swaraj Party was lioM at Akoi.i on the 1st. ipgg 

It was not open to the press, but an autiiorisod : ’rilcment n is issoed by Mr. AT. O. 
Kelkar, 

About 27 members were present. Dr. hoof^ ami Mr. U. 8 . Aney were 
to-day eurolled as members of the party and >r. Mooniu was electod to the oentrd 
oonncil in place of the late Mr. Karandiko) Mr. ICdka wltb&ew his resignation 
from the presideatship of tlio Party till tlio next aiuinul mix.ling. 

The draft raauifosto, whicli had been |>r»|>anHl nttoi coiumlting Messrs. If. 8, 
Aney, AT. C. Kelkar, b. S, Moonje, Jamuadat Vehtu. h. Bkopatkar, Q. A Ogale 
and others, was then read and di-soussed. IVit! ttnnain i han^ the manifesto was 
finally adopted and it was resolved that Mes .rs. Kelkar .uid Anoy should approach 
the exeentive oommittoe "of the Nationalist pai y, with Uk draft, to see wheOiOT the 
two parties oould join togotlior to form an .Ml-India Daily. Jt was also resolved 
tliat the final result of negotiations should l> nut for .anotion before the anmini 
meetiug which will bo held in the first wook of in Khandeedi. 

The following is tlio manifesto of tho Domooni iu Swarig rarfy:— 


After urging that “we have felt daring ir» out .voars that there is a growing 
tendency in tho Congress towards rigidity in ibo ohoico ef means and methods u 
evidenced by the changes introilnced and ptopir xl tn bo i itrodnood in the 
Oonstitation at the last session at Bombay, ’ tli inaiiifostu conobidos that “there is 
real need and scope for a well-dofined All-lii Un JPhrly, l.nving the same id<»«il and 
objeotive as tho Congress, but which will at old (ho ligidiw referred to above 
Happily, organisations making for sooh a Forty oxist in ihe country to-day in the 
Congress Nationalist Party, started by Audit tCsdan Molum l^viya last yW, and 
in the Democratic Swarajya Party, working a'rondy in the Frounces of C F, 
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Nagpur, Berar, Maharashtra and Bombay. And wo urge that both these should act 
aa one compact organisatiou identical in aims and methods, devoted to the Congress 
ideal, and yet distinct from the Congre.ss when not in agreement with its policy or 
programme.'^’ 

The manifesto then goes on to affirm the proposed party’s agreomont with tiio 
aims and idfjals of tho Congress with regard to which liowovor, “tho party feels that it 
must take a lino diffoi’ont from tliat of tho Congress” in the following matters : 
It will 

1. Oppose Communalism in any form in public affairs. 

2. Endoavour to get repealed the so-callcd Communal Award. 

3. Deal with the problem of Indian State.s, “mora particularly with the ropro- 
sentatiou of the States’ subjects in tlm coming Federal Legislature” and grant to 
them fundamental rights. 

4. Oppose formation _ of separate provinocs on communal considerations or of 
provinces receiving subsidies from the Central Govornmunt and support tho forma¬ 
tion of sepai’ate provinces on cultural and iingiiistio basis if solf-snpporting and 
support demand made for separation of Karnataka, Borar and xVndlira as separate 
provinces. 

6. Refuse to recognise religion, ,soot, race or casto as a basis for preferential 
treatment in the matter of frauchiso, ropre.sontation or employment. 

6. Advocate a policy of uon-iutorforeuce by logislature in roligiou.s matters, 
reserving to itself the right of deciding whotlior a particular question is a religious 
one or not. 

7. Where differences of opinion exist botwoon tho Party and the Congress, to 
come, if possiblo, to an understanding. 

R Tho party stands for aecoptanoo of officc.s, under f.avourablo circumstances in 
order that reactionary elements may not secure tlu.- control of tho machinory of the 
State and use that machinery to tho prejudice of National inteiest. But it will support 
non-aooeptanoo if the couutry’s interests require the adoption of such a policy. 

The party pledges itself to tho uplift of working classes botli agricultural and 
industrial. 

The party should organiso foreign propaganda in order to expose the true 
character of British Imperialism in India and will onli.st the sympathies of Inter¬ 
national organisations in tho National struggle for froodom. 

The party will encourage Military and semi-Military training through educational 
institutions and volunteer organisations. 

With a view to carrying out the above objects on a Nation-wide scale, it is 

S e.sted that the exi.sting Congress Nationalist Party should be regarded as a 
3ns. Tho Democratic Hwarajya Party sliould bo one provincial branch to carry 
on the party work in tho four Marathi-speaking tracts. Nagpur, Borar, Maharashtra, 
Bombay island. The Democratic Swarajya Party should havo autonomy to frame its 
rules and regulations for the suko of carrying on tho common policy as well as any 
additional programme of its own in those i)rovincos. 

We further suggest that tlio Executives of both parties sliould moot early to 
draft a general constitution. 

In conclusion, tho manifesto .stated that “tho policy embodied in this manifesto is 
as advanced and radical a.s tho most progro.ssive natiotialist could desire” and urges 
in its justiiioation, the rigidity of tho Congress, saying that “tho Congre.ss banner is 
becoming too narrow to cover honest dissentients and provonts thorn from offering 
their services at tho feet of tho nation within its fold.” 


CONGRESS DEMOCRATIC SWARAJ PARTY CONFERENCE 

The second Session of the Congress Democratic Swaraj Party Conference com¬ 
menced at Chalisgaon (U. P.) on tliolOth. November 1935, under tho presidency of 
Mr. M. 8. Aney, who in tho course of his address said;— 

“The Congress has recently given up its 50-yoar-old policy of fostering a Spirit 
of Nationalism; and their acqiiiosoence in the constitution based on anti-national 
and unjust linos would bury Nationalism alive. Tho Dumooratio Party would, there¬ 
fore, continue tho agitation and try to removo the detects in tlie Congress which 
was fast becoming a sectarian institution since too much stre,ss was boing laid on the 
means rather tlian tlio objective.” 
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Proceoding, Mr. Anay urged the immodiato removal of the defects in the now 
constitution of the Congress and tlio banishment of the fatalist mentality that 
was the feature of the politics of the day. Ho also advocated that Democrats should 
tate up the cause of the States’ subjects and by agitation convince tlie Congress of 
the justness of their causa. In conclusion, Mr. Atioy appealed to the Congress to 
take a united front to fight the elections. 

The Conforonce adopted rosolutions mourning tho deaths of Mr. Karandikar 
(of Batara). Mr. Abhyankar (Nagpur), and Dr. Mhaisalkor (.imraoti). 

A resolution urging that tho party morabor.s should participate in tho Congress 
Jubilee celebrations, was passed. 

Another resolution charactorising tho Now Reforms ns being calculated to tighten 
tho m-ip of imperialist domination iu [ndia, aud trusting that tho no.vt .session of 
the Congress would approve of Ofheo Aoooptauoos under favourable ciroumstauoes, 
was also adopted. 

By another rosolution, tho Conforonoo ooiiJomiicd tho ropi'ossivo laws aud urged 
the immodiato release of all political prisoners. 

The Conferonco sii|)portod Dr. Moonjo’s schorao for a military school. 

Mr. M, a. Alley was oleotod as I’rosidont and Mr. Jamnadaa M. Mehta as 
General Sooretary of the Party. 

Welcome Addreis 

Mr. H. V. Patnakar, Chairman of tho Reception Committee, welcoming tho 
delegates, referred to tho political situation in tho oouutry aud said:— 

There aro so (^allod political parties in tho country whoso very nomonolatura 

shows that they are communal. It is no good and will servo no useful purpose to 
vilify such parties or to condomn them in and out of season. By gentle persuasion 
and pressure even tlioy are sure to lose thoir communal character. As an instanoo 
in point I miglit refer to tho iion-BraUmin party of our Presidency. Whatovor 
may have boon tho justificatiou for tho o.vistonoo of such party in tho past, I ara 
sure its members aro oven now bogiimiug to roaliso tho gravity of thoir mistaken 

ways and oven if they retain that name out of .siieor ti'isdition, 1 am sure, they 

will have soon to fall in with tho ways of tho othor political groups from whom 

they claimed to differ and still claim to do so. It is equally nooossary that tliora 
should be a common understanding regarding common onostions of national intorost 
between suoli a party and other parties. Wo oamiot afford to ignore the sentiment 
behind such a party and it would bo highly projudioinl to national interest not to 
have regard for tho soiitimonts and traditions of all tho difforont groups in tho 
country. Every jiarty must romombor that abuse moans n return of tJi same and 
that by such means wo only prolong tho day of our itidopondonco. 

One of tho main conditions of tho mornborsliip of our party is that ovory member 
must bo a momlior of tho Indian National Cougross, admittedly tho promior political 
association of our country. It owos its prosout position of prestige as much if not 
moi '0 to those who liavo boon rcs|)onsiblo for tho last two gouoratioiis in roaring and 
conducting it as to those who aro its pi'osunt oHico-boarors, Our goal is tho same 
as that of Indian National Congro.ss. Wo only differ in somo of tho programmes 
now proposed for ro,aching that goal. Our (liiToroucos have now boon practically so 
narrowed down that it .should not bo difficult to roach an undorstanding with 
regard to thorn. 

Tho new neutral attitude of tlio Congress with rospoct to the question of tho 
so-callod Communal Award is oiio of tho outstanding points of Jilforonoo between us 
Communal Award is admittedly antinational and is designed by persons who do not want 
us to develop into a united nation. Tho Award lias now come to stay at least for 
a considerable time, whothor wo like it or not, aud tho question of its rejection is 
now past. The only altei'nativc.bcforo ii.s now, 1 soo no reason wliy wo should 
not all unite in finding out a suitablo oommon formula for its substitution, and in 
trying to roach and work for tho samo. 

The Indian National Congress having now roalisod tho utility and the desirability 
of sending reprosontativos to tlio logislaturcs and having given up the attitude of 
leaving them in the hands of tlio roaotionary olomonts, 1 miglit say that it is a 
triumph of our principles which wodiold aud adhered tOj in times when this prograrama 
was oondomnod as anti-uatioual. On this point again tho Congress is now at 
any rate with us in principle. Tlio further quostious tiiat are now being agitated 
are the question.s of the puiqio.so for wliioh repro.sontativos are to be sent to tho 
legislatures, and the question of tho acoeptauco of office. 

41 
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My exporionoe in the Borabny Jjegislativa Conncil for four years indicates 
that all political parties based on a nationalist basta as distinct and opposed to com¬ 
munal basis, have to come together for effective work. 

The qutestion of acceptance of office i i not so simple of solution as it looks. If as 
is now staited and admitted, parliamentai y mentality has come to stay oven in quarters 
where it did not exist formerly, thooroti sally accepfanoo of office must follow as a 
matter of course, and signs are not wau iug to show that the greatest mind in India 
might suggest and biing about a change in favour of this inevitable result. The only 
question is the question of time. Undo the circumstances the question of acceptance 
must differ according to the circurastanc is in each province. There cannot bo the same 
decision for all provinces in India. Theie is enough time during wliich this matter 
can be decided in each province accordii g to circumshincos which prevail there. 

Concluding Mr. Pataskar referred to ihe ideal of the Party. Ho said, “Our party 
as I have already said is a party of Con 'rossmeu, and thougli wo differ in certain 
details from tlio prograramu of tiro present Congress Official block, wo have never been 
hostile and never mean to be hostile to iho ideal and goal of the Congress. 


The Andhra Swarajist Contereoce 

A powerful plea for all parties standing for solf-dotorraination rallying under the 
banner of tho Indian National Congress vas mado by Mr. Q. llarisarvothama Jiao, 
in his address to the First Andlira Swiiraji.st Conference which began its session 
at Bezwada on tho 24th. Augutt 1935. Ho pointed out that recent events 
had helped to divest tlio Congress o: all thoso foaturos which were formerly 
responsible for certain Natioualist parties deciding to keep out of it. Now that all 
thoso obioctions had been eliminated he urged “no shibboletlis, no sense of 
prestige should stand in tho way of ra lying all opposition to Government into a 
single solid mass in the Congress.’’ 

The conference commenced its sosi )n in the afternoon in Sri Dnrga Kala Mandir, 
Bezwada, under the nro.sidontshii) of Ur. B. S. Moonje. 

In the course of his address, Mr. harisarvolhama Rao stated that the Indian 
National Congress must a.lways bo, til tho country achieved freedom, the common 
platform on which all Nationalist partie^ should endeavour to stand. “The Congress 
IS the one political institution of fifty yui.rs’ growth and tlio reputation that India has 
achieved under its baiinor, as a liglitor lor freedom, must be a pride to any Indian 
however ranch ho may differ in tho opi lions on matters of moment. The Congress 
has for fifty years been the Opposition ic. India of His Majesty’s British Oovernmout 
making very terrible sacrilices and it is tliu duty of its loaders and leaders outside 
who sympathise with its outlook to m tke it available and to use it as the nation’s 
voice m its progress from point to point. No sliibholotlis, no sense of prestige should 
stand in the way of rallying all oi)pu.siti(.iii to Uovonimeut into a single solid mass in 
the Congress.’’ 

Mr. hariKarvolliama Ran, proceeding, ruferrod to tho attempts being mado to form 
into one single whole tho NationalistSj tho . tosponsivists and tlio Deraooratio Swaraj Parties 
and said tliat tliere was not mucli tiiat sliould divide these groups Horn the Congress 
especially after it liad docided to enter the legislatures. Reforring to the communal 
problem, lie said ho would give iicrfoct freedom to eitlior side to press their views 
m the same manner as a boundary dispuio would be discussed in the usual course of 
business. After all, be said, griovous wrnngs might bo righted when all agreed to sit 
together and thought of thorn as indopemlont ovolution. 

Mahatraaji, as ho loft tho Congress, s it a brilliant oxamplo of political action. Ha 
had tried an experiment for wliich ho vould lay down his life. He had found that 
except himself, none otliei' had tho competoiioo to continuu his experiment. So, he 
left the Congress free to the men of another political inclination to try their own 
ways of action tlivougli Jegislatui'o.s and a possible Constituent Assembly. But, his 
example, had had no effect on his imm idiato followers, who swore by him earlier. 
The Congress executive now continued tu bo manned by people who had no faith in 
the changed programme of the Congress. Persons who believed in the old ]irogramme, 
with Gandhiji, should have loft the Congiess along with him. When the programme 
changed, they should have transferred all the power of the Congress to other hands 
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aad installed the Swarajya Party and the Parliamentary Board as the executive of the 
Congress. lie alluded to the resolutions of the Congress in respect of military train¬ 
ing, the States’ People’s question, tlie Socialist programme and others and asked how 
many of tho present Working Cominitteo would go forward onthusistically to carry 
out those rosolutions. 

Discussing the need for a functioning Swaraj Party at present, what it aims should 
be, Mr. Harisarvottama Rao observed ; “The Swaraj I’arty lives and has its share of 
work to do. Whilo not ouposing tho Congross, at tiio polls, as long as it carries on 
work in the legislatures, tins party must always be ready to take up that work when 
thrown up by tho Congross once again. This party must be tiioro to give its fullest 

support to all such ohango.s in tho Congross constitution as would keep it predomi¬ 

nantly political in its activities. Tiio Congress executive instead of tliinking of the 
ohanoos of its own nominees in tiio coming elections, may call a confercuoa of all 
parties who stand by the princi|ilo of solf-determination and Constituent Asembly, to 
bo passed through legislatures of tiio country and accept such changes in the consti¬ 
tution that such a confereneo may suggest and leave tho Congross in the hands of the 
executive that sueli a confereneo rnay appoint.” 

He appealed to all other parties, who fult willi lii.s Party to join the Congross 
forthwitli as membors and tako it to the goal of solf-detormination by joint action. 
There could possibly be no oiijoctioii wliicli a seif-doterminist could now have to 
join tho Conpre.ss. 

Regarding the demand for an .Andhra Province, Mr. Rao said if our ideal was 

our own rule in ibis country, tiio language of tlie land must lio tho languago of 

administration. Tlio Congross had long accopted tliis dictum and acted upon it. It 
was through a Constituent Assurahly timi; tliis would lie possilile of achievement. 
If, in the meanwhile, wo wore alile to get tJiroiigli tiio grace of a Secretary 
of State a tochuioal Andiira Province, wo .should yet bo far from our ideal 
of a linguistic nroviiico in tiio soiisos of carrying on tiio administration through tlie 
vernaculars. Even a technical province migiit lie of some use as loading the way to a 
higher ideal. Tlie speaker referred to tiio artificial diH'oronoos between the Circars and 
Rayalaseoma and tliought tliat tliey could lie easily squared up liy comradeship in work 
for tho masses as in tiio present famine conditions in itayalasoeraa. 

He thou requested Dr. H, S. Moonjeo to tako tho cliair and conduct the deliberations. 

Dr Moonje then took the cliair and dylivm'iid liis jiresidontial address. 

Preiidential Addrett 

Dr. Moonje, at tho outset, tlianked tho organisers of tlie Conforonoo for requesting 
him to preside over tho Confereneo. 

He traced tho rise of Gandliiji’s inlliiomio in tiic Congross and outlinod tho circums¬ 
tances whicli led to tlio Swarajist split lic.adcd Iiy tiio lato .Mr. C. K. Das. 

Continuing, Dr. Afoonje said : “Wo, tiio followors of Mr. Das, have survived to 
witno.ss the full justification of ids revolt ami its iiltimatc fructification to-day in the 
Congress being ultimately obliged to revise ils policy and to go back to_ tho omiueiitly 
practical programme of actually capturing tlie l.(‘gislatiir(!S and considering the advisa¬ 
bility or otherwise of accepting tlio offices witli an ovorwlielming bias in its favour. 
Taking a bird's-Gye-view, one fcol.s th.at capture of Logislatures and acoeptanco of 
offices, should haVe been sucli a simple inatter as to form tiio very elements of tho 
practical politics of ttic Congress. 

He congratulated tho Andhra Swarajists on liaving revived the Swarajist Party. 
Time had now arrived for all political parties in India, including even tho Congress, to 
j)ut their heads tegotlier and evolve ways and means for comliiiiatinii and for jirosont- 
ing a united front in respoet of (lie new con.stitniioii, wliicli would soon ho imposed on 
India, But if tlio Congress would not democratise its constitution and cliango its men¬ 
tality in res]ioct of Muslim (.’ommuiiali.sm, tlie otiior Nationalist Parties such as the 
Swarajist Party, tho iJesponsivc (.’o-oporation I’arty, tlie Congress Dcmqcratie Swaraj 
Party and the Nationalist Pinty should combiiio togellior and function^ separately 
from the Congress, preferably under one general denomination for tlie acliievraout of 
Swaraj. 

Proceeding, ho said; Now tlio question is “What slioiild be the nature of this 
Swaraj ?” Complete .Indopendonco, tliat is breaking away from the Empire or owner¬ 
ship and partnorsliip in tlie Empire on a completely equal status with the other com¬ 
ponent partners of tlio latter, tliat is, eompluto equal ownership and partnership ? 
Personally, I am in favour of equal ownership and partnership, because, having inyest- 
tod orores and crores of rupees from the revonuos of India and having sacrificed 
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thousands pnd thousands of our men in fighting tiis battles of the Empire for its pro¬ 
gress and prosperity during the last 120 years of British Rule in India, it is not wis¬ 
dom to give up our claim to ownership and partnership in the Empire and forego our 
right to ride and administer tho alfairs of the Empire through a reprosontativo Impe¬ 
rial Assembly with membership reserved to each constituent partner, including India, 
on tho basis of their respootivo populations. Ownership and partnership thus _ offers 
greatest advantage to us than even complete ludopondouoo. Thus, I would insist on 
ownership and partnership in the Empire and if the other partners were then to desire 
dissolution, I would oppose it to the last drop of my blood. Anyway, I would throw 
the responsibility for demanding dissolution on England with its implication of admitt¬ 
ing our rights to demand tho return of tlio capital invested from tho revenues of India 
plus compensation for tho Indian blood .spilt in building up the Empire, I havo there¬ 
fore no doubt in my mind about my choice in tho matter. 

Ho then referred to tho attitudo of Muslims tovvards tho nationalist struggle and 
stated that all along tho tiongross and Mahatma Oandlii liad placed an entirely 
artificial value on Hindu-Muslim Unity. I’l-omiuont Muslim leaders were openly 
declaring that they had no belief in patriotism and wore interested only in getting a 
dominant position for Islam, In all froc countries, ho said, tho problem of minorities existed 
but iu tho affairs of tho country the majority community had the determining voice. 
The only special provision that was mado in the constitution of these countries in 
tho interests of the monoritios—mainly in European countries—was that safeguards 
were provided for tho protection of tho religion, language and personal laws of the 
different minorities. Nationalism hud been intci-proted in these countries not to mean 
a unity of all tho different commniiitios. Why should nationalism, he asked, ba 
interpretec^ differently iu India ? The reason was to bo sought nowhoro else than in 
tlio montaJity of defeatism induced in tho Hindus by the political philosophy and 
teachings of Mahatma (Jandhi. To nchievo true Hindu-Moslom Unity, wo needod to 
develop a bold and manly mentality of solf-oonfidenco. It was hero and for this 
spocial purpose that the Swarajists and tiio Nationalists liad to step in. It was 
reserved for them, if they would foresee their destiny, to give a bold lead to the 
country in truo and manly Nationalism. They must keep uji tlie struggle for Swaraj 
by all legitimate and poacoful inciuis. While making up their mind to stand upon 
thoir own legs and disdaining to dopend helple.ssly on others, they should respectfully 
invito and welcome tho eo-operalion of all/ irrespective of their caste, creed or 
colour. They should combiiio aud invado tho Legislatures and oa[)turing tho Govern¬ 
ment, carry on the administration on Uioso princiides in such a way with a firm hand 
as to load tho minorities feel and aijprociate that their truo interests lie not in 
separation from Nationalism and tlio majority community but in honest and loyal 
co-operation with them on perfectly equal terms. “1 seel sure,” ho said, “that if we 
demonstrate our determination to carry on tho administration on these lines, the 
Britishers are shrewd oiiongli to amend tJio constitution of their own accord, at the 
earliest opportunity thinking that discretion is always tho hotter part of valour and 
will leave us free to manage tho affains of our own country as wo like.” 

“Now I should like to say a few words about a point, whicli, I know, is nearest to 
your heart and which you would rvaiit me to look at from your point of view. You 
wmnt to have a separate Andlira I’rovince of your own. If hTindh is to be separated 
to provide a permanent basis tor communiilism in tho general administration of the 
country, and also if a scheme of a federation sojiarato from the Indian Federation 
called the Pakasthan, including Punjab, Atgluiiiistan, Kashmir, Sind and N. W. 
Frontier Province is being openly canvassed for dividing India into Moslem India 
and Hindu India, you havo every justification to claim a separate organisation of your 
Andhra Province. Orissa has been constituted into a separate province as a set¬ 
off to the separation of Sind, to keep-up a show of even-handed justice. For you, 
now, it is an uphill task beccaiiso tho now India Bill has now been passed into an 
Act, But tlioro is nothing nioro consoling tli.an trying for a good cause.” 

Adverting to tho question whether wo sliould help Britain wlien engaged in_ a war. 
Dr, Mooiije said ; A cry is being r.aiscd, now-a-day.s, tliat if England is over involved 
in war, India should not help England and should refuse to supply men, money and 
material. Now let us analyse the situation and see how we Hindus stand in this 
respect. Broadly speaking, there are twenty-six crores of Hindus in India and 7 
crqres of Muslims, Muslims havo no caste system and are not vegetarians while 
Hindus have caste system and are mostly vegetarians, Moslems, therefore, can 
supply proportionately more men for tho British Army than the Hindus. Therefore, 
speaking comparatively, the Hindu voice in raising up the slogan “Don’t help England’’ 
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will not have the same value and force os the Muslim voice. But the Moslems have 
made an alliance with tho Britishers who have already purchased their friendship by 
giving them the Communal Award. 

In short, tho point is—Do tho Hindus possess the worth which the Britishers value 
and want most in times of war but cannot command without placating and bargaining, 
as tho Moslems possess ? Wo must train our people, irrespective of whatever caste 
they may belong to, in militari.sra so that tho Britishors may not be able to comman¬ 
deer without our willing consent and co-operation, noith’or our millions, that is the 
Banias, nor our intolloot, that is tho Brahmins, nor our labour, that is our Sudras, nor 
our fighting men, that is our Kshatriyas.” 


The Bengal Provincial Socialist Conference 

Tlie first session of tho Bengal Provincial Congress Socialist Conference was held 
at the Albert Hall, Calcutta on the 21*t. September 1935, under the presidency of 
Mr. Jayaprakash Nurain, and continuod dolilirations till the next two days. Mr. 
Qunad'a Afojumdor, Chairman of tho Rouoptiou Committee, in tho course of his speech 
said :— 

Hero in Bengal, wo have one particnlar problem which greatly exercises our minds. 
It is about tho 2.000 young raoti who are being hopt indefinitely confined in jails with¬ 
out tho somblanoo of a trial and tho extraordinary jiowers with which the Government 
has armed itself to curb tho freedom of associations or liberty of speech in the press 
and on the platform. 

Bengal to-day is virtually an arraod camp and many of tho districts are to all in¬ 
tents and purposes imdor niartial law. Tlic extraordinary powers have been, used to 
suppress working class and .studouts and youth organisations as well. In tlie district 
of Midiiaporo, even Coiigioss org;uiis.atioiris banned. 

These youngmtm are being deprivod of nil oiiportuiiitios of a croativo social or poli¬ 
tical life. Many of them are now in jail for moi'o than livo years and when recently 
a movement for their release or opcui trial had boon rapidly growing, the head of 
the Ooveriimeiit came out with the suggestion that most of them who are agitating 
for elementary huinaii justice, aro themselves in tho inner eounsols of terrorism. 
That is an o-xiiaoiditiary defence to fall back upon wlioro no defence at all is possible. 
Many of those dotenns, we know, however, have been active member of Congress 
and Youth organisations. I know porsonallly torrorism to them was as much 
ahhorient as to mo. 

The terrorist method is complotcly alien to a socialist. But tho present policy 
of tho Government in snp|iressiiig all niovomonts for a bettor and creative life 
cannot be acconniod for even by its most ardent .supporters exeopt for the fact that 
the desire for freedom cannot bo tolerated. But no Government on eartli 
lias over been able to .suppress this unquenchable thirst for freedom for any 
length of time. 

The (toiigross Socialist Party has thoreforo given a lead to achieve this desired 
end and has accepted a programme of action for tlio realisation of its ideals of 
a new State where iiitero.st of one class aro not meant to be protected at the cost of 
others. Congress Boeialisin to many minds may appear to bo a now form of Socialism. 
Bnt^ to those who ha\ o cared to ' know its ideals it will not appear so. Congress 
Socialists are not blind to tlio roalitios of tho situation and do not therefore waste 
their energies in fighting over more words. 

; iTliq Congress as it Is now ooiistitntcd may not of course be able to overthrow 
Ini'porialism. But it remains to us to mobilise tho really militant forces within the 
CoVvgross and bring them in a lino with workers and peasants to whom Independence 
dose not mean a more oliaiigo of power. 

I do not tliiiik it necessary to comment on tho evils of tho coming Reforms 
with Communal Award'on one hand and Federal Legislature of Princes, mill-owners 
and landlords on the otiior. They aro the ingonuitios of Imperialism meant to divert 
our attention from the real issues. 
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Here in Bengal a particularly pernicious system has been evolved giving the 
balance oi po-wer to the handful of European merchants which may be used to 
aggravate Communal bitterness. 

Our tas|c with regard to the new constitution will bo to wreck it not by accepting 
ministry aAd falliug into the trap of political stagnancy but by our continuous struggle 
and devoted attachment to our ideals. Wo have no time to waste as the oontraaic- 
tions of cipitalisra are manifestly appearing in all the imperialist States that are 
attempting to suppress the raovemont which is going to establish a new State for 
the e.xploited masses. 

Presidential Address 

In course of liis presidential address Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan said :— ^ 

Bengal, of all the provinces in India, has occupied a premier political position. It 
has been in the vanguard of the country’s freedom movement since the boginning. In 
suffering and sacrifice it is easily tlie first province in the country. Even at the pre¬ 
sent moment, whole districts of the province aro subject to virtual martial^ law. 
Thousands of Bengal’s youngmon—some of thorn with tho promise of the most brilhaut 
careers—lie wasting in jails, without as much as a cJiargo having been framed against 
them in a court of law. 

The coimtry has only recently begun to realise the gravity of tho detenu question. 

But there remains a groat deal to bo done yet. Tho demand for tlio release of the 
detenus is still very feeble. Much more publicity is required to bo given to this ques¬ 
tion than it has received so far. And the publicity should be extended to foreign 
countries also, particularly to England. Mr. 0. E. Andrews has already led the way 
in this direction, lie must bo followed up by othens. 

On behalf of my Party, I assure tho pooiilo of Bengal, and tho detenus particularly, 
that wo shall always stand by tliem and do all we can to help thorn. 

Tho question of tho detenus is not tho only outstanding problem in Bengal. Under 
the pretext of putting down terrorism, tho Bengal Government has made all national 
and mass activities imiiossible. Many Congress bodies, Khadi organisations, trade 
unions, peasant organizations, student associations, pros.ses and publications have boon 
placed under a bau. Those which aro not actually banned have to live under tlie per¬ 
petual surveillance of the Secret Service. 

A non-political association should be formed, tho business of which should bo to 
defend the ordinary right of citizenship,-^rights that are enjoyed by every member of 
any civilized society. You have heard of tho Civil Liberties Union of tho U. 8. A. 
which under the able leadership of Mr. Roger Baldwin has done extremely valuable 
work. There are also many international organizations for tho protection of the work¬ 
ing man’s rights and interests. 

This association which is suggested hero should also bo on similar lines. It should 
be formed not of political workers but of loading jurists of the country ; eminent 
publicists and journalists ; women workers (for women aro the worst sufferers) ; social 
workers, like some of thoso of the Servants of India Society, and so on. _ It 
should be an All-India body and should have intimate contacts with kindred foreign 
organisations. " . . . , , ■ 

1 shall take up next cortaiu other issues which loom large in the political horizon 
of Bengal. „ , ,, , 

The oomraunal question, as it exists to day, affocts only a small ola.ss, the class 
which is directly interested, purely for tho gratificatiou of personal ambitions and de¬ 
sires, in legislative elections and jobs and employments in the dopaitrncuts _ of the 
Government. This class, taking advantage of broader causes of communal eonflict such 
as exist in Bengal duo to the economic circumstances I liave already mentioned, seek, 
and unfortunatmy succeed, to give to their claims and wranglings a much wider sanc¬ 
tion than thoY would have otherwise jiossesscd. 

'A hat is the duty of tho “nationalist” in those circumstances ? 

The courses that suggests themselves to me aro: firstly, a total withdrawal from 
ihe wrangling for legislative seats; secondly, tho linking up of the freedom movement 
with the economic struggle of tho masses. . . „ , „ , 

Now I shall touch a little upon the subject of unemployment in Bengal. Unomploy- 
mont is perhaps the most acute in Bengal. . . 

It is strange that in such an intellectually progressive province as Bengal, provin¬ 
cialism should be considered in certain sections, as a solution of the problem, the 
roots of which aro very much dooper. Unemployment results from the mal-adjustment 
between production and consumption which is an irremovable feature of capitalist 
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society. It can be cured only wboii this maladjustment is cured, i. e., when society 
is recognized on a socialist basis. 

Now I wish to consider with you the attitude that we should adopt towards tho 
New Constitution that has been forged for ns by the imperial power. 

The Congress long ago gave up its belief in constitutionalism and embraced 
direct action as its basic policy. The respective strength of the Liberal and Congress 
parties shows which has been the more fruitful and correct of tho two. 

Direct action and constitutionalism aro incompatible. The Congress cannot truth¬ 
fully profess its faith in tlie former, if it agree to work tho constitution. 

We believe that legislatures liavo to bo used only in order to strengthen and 
support that rovolutionary work outside. For us there is no parliamoutary work, 
as such. Wliat Mr, Kajagopalachari meant to say was that we must work there on 
approved constitutional Imoa. Aouording to him our insistence, for example, on the 
slogan of tho Constituent Assembly having been raised in tho Assembly chamber, was 
misplaced tactics. That was a slopn which had to bo raisod outside at the proper time. 

Our wliole conception of logislativo activity is opposed to this. We hold that 
when we go to the legislatures our purpose should be no only to inflict constitutional 
defeats on the Government, but also to raise fundamental slogans for the purpose 
of propaganda, to relate tho work within, to the day to day strnggles of the masses 
outride, to expose Imperialism, to obstruet its working. 

/Cur work within tho Congress is governed by the policy of developing it into 
true auti'lmporialist body. It is not our purpose, as soraotimos'it has been misunder¬ 
stood to bo, to convert the whole Congress into a full-fledged socialist party. All 
we seek to do is so to chango tlio content and policy of that organization that it 
comos truly to reiirosent the masses, having tlie object of emancipating them both 
from the foreign power and tho native system of exploitation. 

Resolutions 

The following amongst othor resolutions were passed by tho Conference 

Tho Conference records its ompliatio condemnation of the Bengal Government's 
policy of detaining more than 2000 young mon. detaining labour workers under special 
powers of its action of the March last in declaring 1.3 working class, political and 
youth organizations illegal, of tho oontiuned ban on students’ organisations since 1931, 
of the majestorial action in soveral districts in prohibiting the use of publio parks to 
young men and compollin^ tliom not to stir out of tiieir houses between sunset and 
sunrise, of the action of Police Commissioner of Calcutta proliibiting all open air 
labour mootings and of the hundreds of daily arrests and questionings of person in 
tho entire discretion of subordinate police oflioials. 

The Conferouoe rocomraends to tlie provincial e.xocutive of the party to explore 
avenues of a systometic, determined, and united agitation against this. 

Tlie Conference notes tliat certain [iromiuciit Congressmen aro advocating acceptance 
of ministerial offioos under tlie new constitution. In tlie opinion of this Conference 
such a policy would have disastrous consequences for tho freedom movement as it 
would mean a compromise with [mperialism and working of the reforms and result 
in the demoralization and disruption of tho Congress ranks and weakening of the 
basis of direct action liy strengthoniug constitutioualism and vested interests. 

This Conference therefore oxliorts all Congressmen to actively disapprove this 
move and pledges its fullest support to all attempts made to defeat this ponoy at the 
Lucknow session of tlie Congress, 

This Conforonoe notes with appreciation tho rooont agitation of the Indian public 
over the Italo-Abyssiuian_ conflict and wishes to pluoo on rooord the estimation of the 
Abyssinian question and its bearing on India. 

The fight of Abyssinia to retain her froodom is tho fight of all the colonial peoples 
against Imperialism. This Conference, thcroforo, sends its fraternal greetings to the 
Abyssinian people in their heroio fight. 

Tlie nucompromising offensive of Mussolini against Abyssinia further exposes the 
necessity of Fascism, for its oxistenco to embark upon mad imperialist adventures. 
It shows that Fascism as an attempt to ro-ostabilish capitalism is fraught with tremen¬ 
dous darters to tho peace of the world. 

This Conference also notes with alarm tho imminent danger of a peaceful pene¬ 
tration of Abyssinia by an imperialist Stats like Franco. 

This Conforonoe urges upon tho League of Nations to apply the sanctions against 
Italy laid down under its Covenants agiunst an aggressor State. 
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WhereftS the peasantry is the last stronghold of the bourgeoisie and whereas the 
shrewd political spokesmen of the bourgeoisie in the colonial country, dominated by 
the peasant population and feudol eloments, mainly look upon the disorganised and 
not fully-^lass-consoious peasantry as their principal support and as the working-class 
struggle intensifies and the class contradiotions sharpen and more and more manifest in 
the politicial arena, tliey more and more cling to the later class for their support, this 
Conference resolves that the organisation of Peasant Unions all over the country on 
[ the basis of class struggle In alliance with and under the ideological leadership of the 
class-conscious proletariat is a main task of the Congress Socialist Party, as by that 
organisation class and solid united front of the worker and peasants, it is possible to 
overthrow the present reactionary leadership of the Congress and attain the emanci¬ 
pation of the telling masses from Imperialism and indigonons economic exploitation. 

This Clonference further resolves that the said peasant unions be organised on the 
basis of the following programme 

(1) Cancellation of the debts of peasants with uneconomic holdings and a morato¬ 
rium for five years for the rest. 

(2) The arrears of rents to bo entirely scrapped. 

(3) That no rents should be payable for holdings below the minimum subsistence 

of 10 high as. . 

(41 Minimum living wages for agricultural labourers. 

(5) Non-alteration of land to non-cultivating classes. 

(0) State Expenditure on Irrigation on a comprolionsive plan to be settled by 
experts and the restoration of natural drainage and water channels. 

(7) Compulsory free primary education and provision for liquidation of adult 
illiteracy.- 

(8) Abolition of landlordism m all its forms and tlio tillers of the soil to be the 
owner of the laud. 

(9) Abolition of foual and semi-fotidal lovios. 

(10) Freedom from attacliment in exocutioii of rout or money dooreos of homestead, 
agricultural resources and that portion of a peasant’s holding wliioh is just sufficient 
to maintain an average peasant family. 



The Nagpur Political Conference 

Acute difference of opinion betwoon tho Omgro.ss and Labour groups over the ques¬ 
tion whether tho Congress Labour Sub-Comraittoo should collaborato with all re¬ 
cognised Labour organisations or only with institutions ooniiocted with the All-India 
Trade Union Congress, led to rowdyism at tho sitting of the Nagpur Division Political 
Conference held at Chitnavis Park, Nagpur on the 4th. November 1935. 

It was understood that in the Subjects Committee mooting, an undertaking was given 
that a resolution would demand that iu settling Labour disput^ the Congress Labour 
Sub-Committee should only collaborato with tho Trade Union Congross. But when in 
open session, the mover of tho resolution Included in it all rocognisod Labour Unions, 
Labour leaders headed by Mr. R. 8. Ruikar, President of tho Trade Union Congress, 
followed by Labour delegates staged a walkout. 

For a time, uproar and disorder marred the proceedings. An elovouth-hour com¬ 
promise was, however, reached and on assuranco from Congressmen that tho resolution 
would be amended to suit their purpose, tho Labour group returned to tho pandal. 

The original resolution was amended and passed, 

Seth Poonamchand Ranka^ Chairman of tho Reception Committee, welcoming the 
delegates, said that tho Conference had boon convonwl to enable the worker.s to out¬ 
line the future programme which was essential owing to the prevailing political un¬ 
certainty in the country. Expressing tho view that acooptanoo of offices by Congress¬ 
men was detrimental to tho counti-y’s interests, Sotli Poonamchand Uanka exhorted the 
Conference to chalk out such a programme as would enhance the prestige of tlie Con¬ 
gress and enable thorn to achieve the objective of complete independence. 

In the course of his presidential address, Mr. Sampurnanand said that the Govern¬ 
ment had conjured up two bogeys under whose cover it was arming itself with re- 
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pressive laws, namely, terrorism and communism. As a Congrosaman and Socialist, ho 
believed that terrorism would not socuro India’s emancipation from foreign rule. Tho 
terrorists’ psychology was ontiruly dilferont from tho ordinary offender and called for 
different treatment. Like Gandhism, terrorism was a [diase in their political life, that 
was now passing away, not because of tho repressive measures of tlio Government, but 
because those who professed it wore outgrowing it. Both wore tactical exporimonts. 
and tlie country, tlirougli expurioiico, Juul now gone on to highor strategy. 

Referiing to Communism, the i'rosidont romarkod that lio saw no roason why a 
Communist .should not bo ponnittod to propagate his view.s. If Communism was un¬ 
sound, there was no better way of combating it than to let it come into tho open field 
and figlit for its existence witli the otlier creods. It was sure to moot a spoody 
end there. 

As regards acceptance of o/Tico, Mr. Samimriianand was of tlio opinion that it was 
unnecessary wliore Cougrossmen wore in a majority, bocause tlioy could wreck the 
constitution oven without it and no legislative work was possible williout Uio co-opera¬ 
tion of tlio majority. Concluding, ho pointed out certain .serious defects in tho new 
constitution of tlio Congress and suggested that tho whole basis of Congress member¬ 
ship should bo cluingod instead of imlividnals. 

Finally, the PKtsidunt appealed fur uuiteil action of all classos^ of people. lIo said 
that our one goal was liberation of tho country fi'oin tlio imiiorlalist yoke and “re¬ 
generation of India, in wliioli criterion of luiman values will not bo what it_ is to-day, 
in which a mad soramldo for means of subsistence .sliall yield place to willing sorvico 
of all by all.’’ 

Mr. M. S. Alley wisbing tlio Conferciioo .success, said tliat lie was glad that tlio 
Conforoiico gave an opportunity to tlio iioople of tile Froviiice to express thorasolves 
on tho currout political issues, lie doiilorcd tho absimoo of tho ofriciul Congre.ss from 
tho Ooiiferoiice and hoped that under ilio guidanco of .Mr. Sampurnanand, whom tho 
speaker know as a feurloss exponent of libs idew.s, tho Ooiifereiico would roacli sound 
coiiolnsions. Whatever tlieir docisions, they should ho productive of a spirit of 
frioudly co-operation among tlio workers, despite difforonoos of opinions. 

Gonohiding, Mr. Aiiet/ advised tho gatlioriiig to eondiiet the deliberations in a man- 
riov likely to'onsuro closer co-opoi-utiou and unity between tho various groups and not 
to bioadoii tho cleavage now oxi.stiiig. 

Anotlior resolution Mliiuh invited mncli oxcitoraoiit dealt witli tho non-acooptanco of 
offices under tho new coiustittitioii. Two amondmouts were placed, one advocating 
conipleto boycott of the Legislatures and the other favouring aceoptaiioo of olfices. Tho 
former wa.s witlidrawn, while tlie latter was defeated. 

The original iiiotlou favouring council-entry, bid. oigioiiing' acccptaiico of offices was 
approved. 

Resolutions urging the immediate release of all polilical ptisoiiurR, Bengal detenus 
and Bombay Sucialists, advocating the use of Swadeshi goods and coudemning tlio 
Communal Award iiere passed by tho Conference. 


All India Journalist's Conference 

Third Session—CalcuUa—17th. & 18th. August 1935 

The Third All-India .lonrnalists’ Conrerunce met in sossion at tho Town Hall, 
Calcutta on tlio 17th. Augu«t 1935, under the presidoutship of Mr. C. Y. 
OMntamani,-tlw chief editor of the “l.eador”, Allahabad, Tho proceedings were opened 
by Babu Ramananda Ohatterji, editor. Modern Review. Tho delegates wore welcomed by 
lir. Mrinal Kauti Boso, Cliairmau, Recuptioii Commilleo, 

Earlier Mr Surat Chandra Buxe oponod tho Press exliihition in connection witli 
tho oonferonce at wldcli about 700 papers from all over India published in differeni 
languages including the copy of Samaehar J)arpan claimed to bo tlm oldest but w’hicli 
since ceased publicalion wore on view. 

42 
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Declaring the Conference open Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee said: 

“Though capital punishment has oithor been removed from the Statute Book or 
fallen into abeyance in very many civilised countries, it not only exists in India but 
may be and; has boon inflicted on newspapers without any trial even by court martial. 
Securities are demanded again and iigam and finally tliei’e may come an extinction of 
the paper concerned and even conllscation of its press. It is often a long drawn affair 
which the ordinary executions aro not. 

“I have no doubt that this subject of capital punishment by instalments inflicted on 
newspapers will receive your attention.” 

Welcome Address 

Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bosa, Chairman of the Reception Committoo, in the course of 
his Welcomo Address, said .— 

The laws affooting tho pross are so many and are of .suc-h complicated character 
that it is dilHoult oven for a lawyer to find light and way through them. As a 
iournalist has to ho a lawyer and everything else I shall try my best to state tho 
laws as they are at present moment as brielly as 1 can. I shall not dive info past 
history but shall content myself by observing that besides tho ordinary laws, .such as 
those of sadition, libel, contempt of court etc., wltudi alfeet tho pross, the following 
special laws aro in operation at tlie present moment with the scope and purport of 
which every journalist has to bo familial-. They aro : 

(1) The Indian Press (Emergency I'owers) Act. 19:11, us amended by tho Criminal 
Law (Amandmont) Act, I!):i2 and tho Bongal Criminal L.aw (Amendment) Act, 1932 
and tlie Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1934 ; (2) States’ Protection Act, 1934; 
(3) Princes' Protection Act, 1922 ; (4) Poreigu Relations Act, 1932. 

Tlio Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, lOiil, was an Act to provide against 
the publication of matters inciting to or encouraging murdor or violence. Tho scope 
of tho Act wa.s, however, changed next yoar by the Criminal Law (Amondraont) Act, 
1932, to one for the “better control of the press.” Tho signilioanoe of this change is 
apparent on the face of it. Tho change contcinplated tliat tlie executive should liavu 
control of the press not only in regard to mattw-s that could conceivably he con.struod 
as encouraging murder or violonco hut in all matters, tlio imblication of which may 
not be to tlie Unking of the powers-that-hu. Tlio Press Act was to bo in force for 
one year only, but the Criminal l^aw (Amendmout) Act, 1932, oxtundod tho duration 
to the period of three years from 1932. Thu Criminal Law (Amendment) Act effected 
also other drastic ehangos in tho Act of 1931. Tlio mo.st important of these changes 
are in respect of section (4) of the Pross Act. That section has mado it penal the 
incitement to or oncouragemout of tho commission of any offeiico of murder or any 
cognisable offence involving violence or tiie direct or iiidiroct o-xpressiou of approval 
or admiration of any sucli offence, or of any ])or.son real or foliticious, who has 
committed or i.s alleged or represented to liave committed such offence. As was 
pointed out by several nou-otlicial momhers of tho Legislative Assembly, tho expression 
“offoiico involving violence” was itself too wide, but littlo did tho members imagine 
then that while they were straining at a gnat they would soon bo invited to swallow 
a oarael. For in tho very next year they wore asked to pass what is known as the 
Criminal Law (Amendment) Act which added to tho list of offences mentioned in the 
Press Act very considerably. A whole soi-ies of offences woro mado punishable under 
Press Act, such as, tho seducing of any ollicor, soldior, .sailor or airman in tho military 
naval or air forco.s of Ilis M;ijo.sty or any jinlico officor from his allegianoo to duty, 
the briiiging into hatred or cuiitcin|d. His Majesty or tho Government establishod by 
law in British India or tho adiniiiistratioii of justico in British India, or the oxoiteraont 
of disaffection towards His Majesty or tho said Government; tho jiutting of any person 
in fear or causing him annoyance and tlioreby inducing him to deliver to any person 
any property or valnablo .security or the doing of any act which ho is not legally 
entitled to do; tho onoonrageraont or incitement of any person to interfere with 
the administration of the law or tho maiutonanco of law and order or tho oommission 
of any offence or tho rofiosal or delay in tho payinoiit of land revenue, tax etc. ; the 
inducing of a public .servant or a local authority tojUo any act or the forbearance or 
delay in the doing of any act conneclod with the cxerciso of his public functions or 
tho inducing of him to resign his oirico ; tho jii-omotion of feelings of enmity or 
hatred between different classes of ITis Majesty’s subjects ; tlie prejudicing of recruit¬ 
ing of per,sons to serve in any of His Majesty’s forces or in the police force or tho 
prejudicing of the training, discipline or administration of any such force. Those, as 
you will see, are almost bodily lifted from the Press Ordinance of 1930. 
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Most of these offaiicos, you ai'o aware, oonio under tlia ordinary law of tlio land. 
The law courts are always oimn to try snoli offences committed by any body and a 
newspaper or a journalist has no more rif^hts than those enjoyed by an ordinary citi¬ 
zen. But apparently it did not suit the purposo of the powors-tliat-be that such 
offences should be tried in tlio rofpriar way in ordinary course under the ordinary 
legal procedure. They intended that j\idioial decision and judicial proooduro should be 
substituted by oxocutwo action. 

St.aies’ Buotection Act 

The States' rrotcotion Act (1934) has also amended tlio Indian Pros.s (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 1931. by creating now offences. It has made punishable the bringing 
into liatred or contempt or o.xciting disallccticm (owards (lie administration established 
in any State in India. Tlio procodnri; for bringing it homo to the offending paper that 
it had transgrossod the limits is the same as in tlio Act of 1931. Tiro provisions rela¬ 
ting to the press in this Act were to lie in fnreo only' till tho Press Act of 1931 
lasted, that i,s, till 1935. Tlio Princes’ IVotoctioii Act, 1933, has practically been a dead 
letter, but it lias not been I'opcalod. 

Finally, tho Bengal Criminal Paw (Amondmc.nl) Act, which has application in the 
provinoe of Bengal onl.y, by its press clansos lias still further extended tho list of 
offences mentioned in tlio i’ross .Act as luudilicd hy tho Criminal Law (Araondmont) 
Act of 1932. Tliis Act, unlike the Press (Emcrgoncy Powers)^ Act, 1931, and tho 
Criminal Law (Aracmlinout) .Act, 19.33, is a perraunent Act and is not duo to expire 
this year, though [ bolievo that with the expiry of the Indian Press (Emorgenoy 
Powers) Act:, 1931, l.hi,s Bengal Act will practically he inoperative so far as tho press 
clauses are oouenrnod. Tho Bengal Act creates certain new offences which are not to 
ho found in tho citlior two Acts. It prohihit-s (ho publkvatiou of certain information 
which i.s au ouphomi.stic word tor ncw.s. liot mo (luoto from Section (6) of the Act 

“Tho local Oovernmont may, by uotifioation in the local official Gazettoe prohibit 
either absolutely or subject to .such ooudiiions and restrictions as may be spooiliod in 
the notification,' the puhlioatiou in any nowspaporj nows-shect, pamphlet, leaflet or 
other documents of any class of iiiCormaiioa which, in tho opinion of tho looal 
Oovernmont. tends to oxcilo sympalliy with, or secure udlierouis to, tho torrorist 
movement,” 

It has also hoeii made punishahle for any news))a)ier to give any information, that 
is to say, nows, in cmitravention of a nolilicatinn piiblislicd undor the section rpioted 
above. 1 need not outer into odior ebanges, limy are of less imiiortaiioo. 

Tho Foreign I’elations .Act (1332) makes it pnnisliahio tlui publication of any matter 
defamatory of a Uuler of a Klate outside but adjoliiiii;; India or of tho consort or son 
or principal Minister of such llnicr and Icndiiig (o prcjndioc tho raaiutonance of 
friendly relations between Ills Miijcsty'.s (■overnnicnl and the government of such 
State. The reason that Mr. Howell gave for hurrying throngh^ this inoiisure_ is that 
unless it was promptly passed, iinrest.iaincd crilicisin of roreign States “might lead 
to a civil wav or overthrow of llio exisling order of .society.” .Journalists iii 
India, 1 bolinve, had never any snspiciim that they wielded such tremendous ^ power. 
It was flattering to be told that llicy had that power, hut (here is a Bengali saying 
which means—“(lie sly one flatters to gain his ends.” Undor tho Act tho magistrate 
who trios the offence has not merely to decide on tho defamatory character of ^ the 
offending matter,--and this without the presence, of any re|irosontativu of the iStata 
supposed to have heon provoked into unfriendliness to oiir own, hut also on tho fact 
that tho matter actually teinlcd to promote unfriendly relations lietweoii that Htato and 
our own. To do so it is not enough that he should he an export on infernational affairs, 
for that itself would not help iiini to arrive at lint eomdiisions to wliioh the proseeu- 
tion would invito him, hut ho must he in the eonlidenoo of the Foreign Office of our 
own Government supposed to have heon ofl'ended. The Act is, in fact, an attempt to 
restrict the liberly of the jiress in (he discussion of foreign affairs except in the 
manner approved hy Governnient. 

I do not (iropose to take inucli of your time in entering into an e.xhaustive comment 
on the Press Act (1931) as it has lieen modilied hy the subseqnent Acts, I shall only 
note some of tlie silent arguments that have hecn advanced against tho Act: 

(a) Tho printing trade is assiimod to he a dangerous business and a now press has 
to start with a halter round its iieek. The Act provide.s for security to be taken 

from a new press at tlie discretion of a magistrate. Tlio conductors of tlio new press 

are to be on their good beliaviour for a period of throe mouths at tho end of which, 

if it is found that they have belmvod themselves to tho satisfaction of tho littla gods 
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o£ the police, they would bo entitled to approach the magistrate for a refund of their 
deposit. 

(b) A whole series of offences liave boon bioiiglit under extraordinary laws which 
substitute oxpcutivo fiat for judicial docision. 

(o) The provision for appeal, as has been hold by some of the highest judicial tri¬ 
bunals of thp land, is largely infruotuous, some of tho imj)ortant clauses of the Press 
Act being too wide ; 

(d) Tho High Court, sitting as tho only appellate court, has no jurisdiotion to re¬ 
vise tho order of the jnagisti'atc in regard to tho amount of tho securities, first and 
subsequent, demanded by the inagistrato ; 

(e) Tho clauses relating to tho foiToiturc of the [irlntiiig pro.ss aro too drastic ; 

(f) The kooper of the printing pross and tho publisher of tlio pai)or, oven when 
they happen to be one and tho same person, arc required under the same order to 
furnish sopai'ato seouritio.s ; 

(g) The Press Aet as amondod by tlio Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1932, 
makes tho publication of oven correct news puuisliabio under a clause that is too wide 
in its scoiia ; 

(li) Tlie Press Act, as amended by tho States’ Protection Act, 1934, has placed res¬ 
trictions on the Press in India in regard to publication of nuw.s and of commont.s on 
the administration of Indian 8tatc.s tliough it is well known, that most of tho States 
are run on autocratic priuinplos and ilo not allow publication of wliat would bo consi¬ 
dered porinissiblo comments in British India on tliyir administration. Tlnus tho Indian 
Princes in tho administration of their States enjoy a degree of immunity from criticism 
which even tho British Indian Government docs not enjoy. 

Tlio Home Member’s [ilcdgo that Goveruraunt did not jiroposo to go beyond tho 
actual iiocossities of tho caso or change the objoctive of the i’ross Bill which was to 
deal only with violent or murderous propaganda was loigottcii and power was now 
sought to be taken to have control over tlio entire press not only in regard to writ¬ 
ings calculated to encourage terroristic crimes, but in regard to writings of every other 
description. Sir Cowasjco Johaugir liad a vision of the euining events, for ho said in 
course of tho Assembly debate ou tho J’ross Bill that Govorumuul wore to sou tliat tho 
Bill when (lassed did not become an instrument of tin’ror to tho journalists of India. 
Sir Abdur Rahim’s words wore equally projihotic. Ilo protested at tho manner in 
wliioh Government had placed its “Uo’iildo-facod and dcceiitive measure professing to 
control violent writings but really aimed at taking control of tho entire Press.” 

Oi’EBAiio-N’ OF Laws 

I cannot sneak from my personal oxporionco of all (bo different phases of the 
operation of tho Pre.ss Laws in other provinces. From tlio way in which securities 
are demanded, I can well imagine that tlio bludgeon falls as lioavily in Bengal as in 
oilier provinces. But in Bengal wo havo llio iirivilegc of being “advised” by a Press 
Oflicer, a privilege denied to other provinces. A sum of Rs. 23,2U0 was provided in 
tho Budget and tho Otliecr was aiqiointod in 1930, In the course of a note circulated 
to members of tho local Legislative Council and a (;n[iy of which was sujipliod to Gov¬ 
ernment, the Indian Journalists’ Association thus described the moilw opirandi of tho 
I’resB Olllcor’s directions given almost from day to day, but tho following will givo you 
some idea about tho way in wliioh tho Press OiRcer has boon using lii,s powers ;— 

(a) Nows that i.s allowed to bo published in tho jiapors of .all-India circulation in 
other provinces is not allowed to bo published in Bengal newspapers of similar circu¬ 
lation. It has somotiinos iiaiqtoiicd that provincial newspapers that aro sold in Calcutta 
contain nows that tho Bengal jiapoi's had not boon allowed to publish : 

(b) Correct and aulhonlicatcd news of a particular kind is not allowed to bo 
imblished and, when allowed, is mutilated in such a manner a.s to make tho now.s 
often misleading ; 

(o) Bisplay of^ nows of certain character is not allowed ; 

(d) Detailed direolions aro g'ivon a.s to tlio printing tyjios that aro to bo used in tho 
headings and body of tho news and for the exclusion of certain expressions such as 
‘arrest of ladies and Moslems’ from headings of news ; 

(e) Double-column hoadliuos of certain nows aro not allowed ; 

(f) Detailed directions are given as to tho arrangement and position of columns 
of news : 

(g) Proceedings of tlio Indian Logislativo Assembly and of tho Bengal Legislative 
Council aro not allowed to bo published in full but aro censored : 
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(h) Procaedings in law courts of Civil Disobodionoo cases and of casos involving 
terrorism are not allowed to be published in full but iu a mutilated form and, as ia 
the ease of the statemeiit of Miss Boena Das, aoeusod in tlio Oovernor Shooting case, 
tlio “Statesman” was allowed to publish passages iu that statoraeut iu regard to which 
strict directions wore given to the Indian daily nowsiai[)ors that they were not to 
])ublish thorn. _ 

(ij Legitimate criticism of policies and actioms of Oov'crnmont and Government oui- 
cials are objected to.” 

In the days the Civil Di.sobodionco movement was in full swing ono of tho direc¬ 
tions of tho Press Officer to tiui nowsjiajior.s was tJiiit ia reporting boating^ by tho 
]) 0 lu !0 of members of ])roeessions tabun out or of public rncotings lield iu dclianco of 
tbe Police Coinmissionur’.s orders in tbo Oily of O'alcutta or in tlio viofunsil towns 
and villages, tho word “as.saiill” was not to bo used, the utmo.st that could bo allowed 
was that tho police disjjorsod the niilawfiil asscnibly oi- crowd by a “mild lathi-chargo,” 
though as a seqiu-l to such mild charges people had uftoii to bo taken to hospital and 
sometimes more serious conseiiuences I'ollowod. 

“Generally speaking,” the note of tlie .lonrualists’ Association concludes, “tho Press 
Olhcer will not allow to be iiuhlished any allegaiions of wrong done by tho police with 
the result that newspapers do not venture to |iubiish things which may, iu any way, 
offend liis notions of what tho pre.ss may puhlish.” 

It is trno that the Pre.ss (.Hlicer no longer gives some of the directions of the kind 
given ahovu. As a niiittor of fact the Bengal i’lcss lias adapted itself to tho couvoti- 
tions estalili.sliod ty the Press Ollicgr. ft must nut he sniiposed, liowcver, tliat he has 
eea.sod to give lii.s “advice” altogcl.lier. As a matter of fact iiis advioo llow.s with tho 
same generosity as iu tlio last few yoars^ thoagli Ihejiaturo of it has boon changed 
according to his ccuce|ition of the lieeessities of lliu jirescnt situation. Thus tho papers 
arc warned as to tho curiso(|noiuu;M of pulili.sliiiig news and eomraonts regarding tho 
liungor-strike of (l.-tonus and incidents that take place iu couneetion witli tho punish- 
mont of detenus iu jail. Sometimes the Goveriiiiient issues orders over tho head of 
tlio Press Officer. I'lins it was ciily recoiilly that jiiiblicatiou of nows about tho obsor- 
vaiice of tlio “Detenu Day” was proliiliitod tbongh the notices uto., of tbo mootings to 
bo held wore allow od to im juiblislied for days together. 

rmiLie.vrioN oif PnocnKinxd.s or LiaiisLATunns 

A matter of coiistitiilidiial imporlaiico (bat arose out of Die nature of censorship 
Dial; is c.xercised over Die press in Bengal recinires an iiidependout treatmont, I mean 
Dio question of privilege of the piesS'iii coiincclinii wKii Die piiblicalioii of prooeed- 
iiigs of Dio Legislature. Certain prnew'iliiigs of Die liiiiiaii Legislative Assembly wore 
Severely censored in Die couise of transit to (he (kdciitla Pri's.s. On an adjournmout 
motion in the Assemhly, the ijnestioii was dcliiiilcly raiscil whcDiur tho freedom of 
s]n'ecli secured fo Die members of Die LCf.'islative Assembly by tho Oovornmqnt of 
India Act, extended to the publication of their speeclie.s iu Dm pros.s. Tho question, as 
originally raised, was wlietlier Bectiun (id of Orilinance No. 11 of 1932—“an Ordinanco 
to confer siiceial powers on Goveniraent, ainl its officers for the jiurpose of maintaining 
law and order,”—or the Press Act. of T.lill took away the freedom of tlio press in ro- 
gard to tlio ]inblicai:.ion ot Die report of tho speeches of the members of tho Assembly. 
Sir Janies Crerar at lir.st (‘ontemled that an (h'diiuniee was a kuv and tho question, in 
liis oinnion, was wiuit the acfnal cfl'ect of tlie law was. Pollowing tlio usual practioo 
of high ollieiids wlii.'ii they find themselves in a (|iiaiidary.. tlio Homo Member tried to 
shrink tho responsibility of slating; the view of Die (ioveriimoiit in regard to tlio offect 
ot the Ordinance on Die puhlicatioii of reporfs of speeches of members by nowspapors. 
Eveiiliially, on being pressed by Die I’j-e.sidcnt, Sir B. L. Milter, then Law Member, 
gave bis opinion iu writing tliii.s as to Die elTect of Die law on tho subject : “Jn my 
opinion, tho Oidiniuices have made no change iu the ordinary law of Dio laud iu tho 
matter of publication iu tlio public press or otherwise of Dio proccodiugs of tho 
Legislaturo.” 

Tlio Ordinances have, made no eiiaiigo in tho ordinary law of tho land. But what 
is the oll'ect of tlio [iidiaii Press (ICimirgeiicy Powers) Aet, 1931, as amended by 
tlio Criminal Law ..Aiiieiidmeiit Act, 1933 V Tlie English law is clear on the point and 
lias lioeii laid down in tliii celebrated case of Wasoii vs, Walter by Chief Justice 
Gockburn. Provided tho roiiort is fair and is published w'ithout malice, no action for 
libel is maintenablo, Tho Court in that ease hold, that if any iiorson pub¬ 
lished a report of what Jiappens in the Parliament at a timo when the public 
are admitted and tlui report is fair, ho i.s not liahlo iu the action at the suit of auy 
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person who happens to be affected by sometliing libellous in the report. The reason 
IS, the judgment proceeds to say, such reports are part of tho ordinary business of 
parliamentary life and whatever injury is caused is unavoidable and no blame is 
imputable to the reporter or to tho publisher or to tho author. The same, presumably, 
is or should be the law in India. But oiio cannot bo sure in regard to such matters. 
The question was also dciinitely raised in tho Bengal I.cgi.slativo Council, during tho 
diisoussions on the Bengal Ci'irriinal Law Amendment Bill, 1932. Division was taken 
on a motion in connection with the Bill. The Press Officer “advised” the press not 
to publish tho Division List. Tho question being raised, Mr. E. N. Eoid, Home 
Member, stated tluit Government had no intention of taking tho powoi’s they proposed 
to take in the Bengal Criminal T,:iw Amendment Bill in order to prohibit the publica¬ 
tion of the proooedings of t.ho ]jcgi,slatnre But what ho said almost immediately 
afterwards virtually negatived this inteiition. “What they wanted to check,” ho 
declared, “was publication of these privileged utterances by' an irresponsible press in 
such a manner as to ])oison the minds of tho young men.” The Home Member 
further added that “it was very easy, with all tlui tricks of the journalists’ trade, by 
leaded hcadlinos, by tactical jiixta-positio?i, by omissions and addition.s hero and there, 
entirely to misrepi'eseut statements made on the floor of this House in perfectly good 
faith and without tlie slightest intention that they siiould be used in that way.” I 
presume, tho prohibition of tlio publication of tho Division List was to prevent 
journalists from playing their usual tricks ! 

By fifty-five votes to twenty-four the Assembly passed tho Press (Emergency 
Powers) Bill. I do not know wlmt tiio majority of tlie non-ofiicial Indian elootea 
merabars thought, liut if any section of them were' under tlie beliot tliat tho Govern¬ 
ment would, in tlio actual o|)oration of tlio Act, limit it to its avowed objective, whioh 
was to control writings inciting to violence or murder, they wore sadly mistaken. 
They had given the Government an inch as they thought, but they were soon to 
discover that tho Governraeut would take an el! from tliem. This happens whenever 
the Legislature has been (jersuaded to arm tho executive witli extraordinary powers 
in the good faith that those i)owor,s wouM not be ab\isod. A.s a matter of fact these 
powers Irave almo.st invariably been abused. One very striking illustration of such 
abuse of powers has been furnished only recently in tho action of tho Government of 
India in aemaiiding securities and forfoiting the securities of a largo mimber of papers 
throughout India for having publisiicd news or having commented upon tho Govern¬ 
ment measures taken in connection with the eartli-uuako disaster at Quotta. Tho 
action has been taken in every case under tiro I’rcss (Err.orgenoy Powers) Act. The 
offending writings were an oncourageinoiit neillicr of terrorism nor of Civil Disobedience. 
There was no emergency tliat could justify such summary and swift action. If tho 
papers had by their comments or l)y tiio news that they liad jiublished excited hatred 
or contempt of the Government or committed any othci- offence, tho ordinai'y law 
was there and the ordinary legal machinery wa.s availahlo^ for tlie Government to 
move and have tlie offending iiew.spapcrs punished. But tliis obvious course was not 
adopted and since tho Press Act wa.s near at hand, it was applied to punish the 
offending newspapers. The temptation to use extraordinary powers lias always proved 
irresistible to the bureaucracy. I would thoroforc earnestly request the members of 
the Legislative Assembly, wliou tliey will bo asked to reenact the Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act on tho expiry of its term even in a modified or milder form, to remem¬ 
ber what has happened in tho past. Tlioy liavc a prcoodcnt in the Princes’ Protection 
Bill the introduction of wiiicli was refused by the Assembly. Tho Viceroy had to 
certify tho Bill and iiad it passed by the Council of State. 

Our demands are that tlio Press (Emergoucy Powers) Act, as it has boon amended 
by tho Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
ll)34, and tho States’ Protection Act, 1934, should not bo renewed in any shape or 
form, and that pre.ss censorship and all intorforonocs with the discretion of tho 
editors in the publication of news and comments sliould ho done away with. The 
Press should bo loft to take the consequences of the violation of the ordinary laws of 
the land. It should be as free as tho (ircss in Great Britain and enjoy all tho privileges 
which the British Press enjoys. 

If, despite all protest, the Press Act is reviewed in anytliing like its present .shape 
or foi’m, wo members of the Press should take concerted action for tho defoneo of 
our just liberty. Tlio t’onreronco will devi.so adequate measures and advise tho 
members of the Press in the event of tho protest wo may register here being ignored. 
But I lake tho liberty of olloring the following suggestions for your consideration;— 
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(1) A ceaseless propaganda should be carried on in the columns of all newspapers 
and periodicals of India against the iniquities of tho pioss laws: 

(ii) A systematic propaganda should be conductod in foreign countrios to educate 
world opinion as to tho iniquity of curbing the liborty of tho press in India. 

(iiil In tho matter of publication of nows that is oorroot and slronld ho published 
in public intorost, tho Calcutta editors and oditor.s of nowspapors of other important 
towns and cities should have previous consnltation and publish tho nows if thought 
fit simultaneously ; 

(iv) No paper shorild seek tlio “advice” of tho Press OlTioor if tho post of suoh 
Officer is not abolished, on any matter ; 

(v) Editors and represontatives of i>nper,s slionld rctnso to comply with tho 

request or ordor cif tliu Dross OITioor to sco him. He sliould ha asked to give his 

“advice” in writing ; 

(vi) Newsiiapers and periodicals should refuse to publish official communications 
that are not news ; 

(vii) Tho victims of tlio Press Act should he rendered moral and financial support. 

I have by no means given an oxliaustivo of what wo can and should do. Perhaps 

it would bo said tliat whatovor wo might do would bo of no avail. But I feel that 
wo, tho raomborF! of tlio Press, sliould stand or onr solf-rospoct and refuse to 
acqniosco in methods that have been devised to debase and degrade us not merely in 
oiir own estimation hut also in the ^estimation of tho imblic. I holiovo I am disclosing 
no secret when I say that a part at least of onr present position of helple.ssn 0 s.s is duo 

to tho failuro on our part to act jointly and the handle that we have given to the 

Press Offioor lo exploit our desire to save onr own solves on tho suicidal principle 
tliiit each one is for himself, the devil may tako tlio hindmost! If wo could act raoro 
in oo-oporation amongst ourselves ami in a spirit of mutual trust and confidence, wo 
could, even uiidor tho rigours of tlio Pross .\ct, publish a good deal in publio interest 
that we have not boon able to do and cannot do now. 

Solt-offacoraont--if I may bo permittoil tlio iiso of a paradox—is the badge of our 
profession. For tho nowspanor reading puhlic the great body of journalists, who, by 
tho very natni'o of their calling, must remain anonymous, have but a nebulous oxis- 
tenco, But journalists too are men and have to face tho same realities of life ns tho 
inembors of other classes of society, fs it not, thoroforo, an anomaly that the Press, 
wliich unceasingly gives voice to the grievances of others, i.s all but silent regarding 
tlioso of its owii members V I would not hnvo referred to it if I did not know of tho 
enormous amount of actual sull'cring and oven misery wliich lay underiieatli this 
magnanimous .silouoe, I iiood not labour tho jioint, for I am siiro yon will all agree 
witli me that tho average Indian jonrnniist is very far from being well off. In fact, 
his ooonomic condition is most unsatisfactory. It was always had and has become 
positively worse in course of the last throe or four years. Tho cirourastanoos, which 
m their totality aro referred to as tho “economic depression,” have affected tho 
newspaper industry as much as any other. It is woll-kiiown that a largo proportion 
of tho revenue of a newspaper is derived from advortisemonts and when trade is 
had advertisers arc naturally, though perhaps not wisoly, shy, Tho result is. of course, 
a worsening of the economic condition of all those who depend on tho newspaper 
industry for their living. 

The “ooonomic dojirossion” however is a goncgal malady from which almost all 
classes are suffering. Wo journalists have, over and above, our particular monster 
to fight. I refer to tlie Indian I’ress I'lrnorgoncy Powers Act wliich has had a most 
depressing efl'oct on the profession to which we belong, I havo already dealt at some 
length with tho moral and legal asjiocts of this question. Lot mo now point out the 
disastrous economic consennencas of tliat most reactionary inoasiiro. Tho rigour of 
tho administration of tho Press laws has not only arrested tho progress of all for- 
foward movements in journahsin hut has actually narrowed down its scope. With 
tho Pross Act hanging over tlufir lieiids as the sword of Damocles newspapers havo 
ceased to bo enterprising, Domaiids of .socnritio,s by tlio Govornmont havo weakened 
the finauoial position of many, wliilo not a few have boon forced out of e.xistence 
altogether. Tlioso causes have led to an incroaso in iincmploymont and underemploy¬ 
ment among journalists, 

Tho piosperity of newspaper or poriodical depends on tho extent of its circulation 
and the amount of support it can command as a medium of advortisement. So, from 
a busiuoss point of view, tho chief concern of a newspaper is to inorease its cir¬ 
culation and attract advortismeuts. Though each individual newspaper must rely 
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mainly on its down efforts _ for results in those matters, the struggle can bo made a 
little easier for all by initiating and'carrying on a general campaign of propaganda 
on behalf! of the Indian newspaper press as a whole. 

Let me take the ease of advertisements first. A systomatio jiropaganda can be 
carried on pointing out to businessmen the immenso value and indispensability of 
newspaper advertisement. Publicity is tho food that nonrislios trade. It is nooeskry 
not only whon trade is good but also, and porhaps more so, when trade is suffering 
from a general depression. It is a wrong policy to restrict jinblioity during a period 
of depression. Only those who keep up sto.ady publicity during the years of a de¬ 
pression will reap tlio full bonofits of a revival when its comes. Those and other 
points may bo brouglit to tho notice of prospective advertisers through systematic 
propaganda. 

Propaganda in favour of incroarsed circulation of nowspaiiers is also desirable. 
But circulation of now.spapQrs depends on a iiumlier of factoi's more or loss of a 
general nature, ono of these being tho position .as regards literacy .among the people 
of a country. Such huge circulations as arc comraou in tho coimtrie,s of tho West 
are impossible here so long as tho jiorooiitago of literates in India remains at its 
present extremely low figure. Bo.sidos illiteracy, a general lack of tho reading habit 
and specially of tho nowsiiapor reading habit even among those who can read and 
afford to buy newspapers is a gre.at obstado in tho way of Indian nowsiiajiors attain¬ 
ing largo circulations. Circulation is also retarded by the very imadequatoly developed 
interest taken by our people in ^ public affairs. Iiniirovcments must bo uffocted in all 
thoso directions before largo circulations of newspapers can bucomo common in 
India. . ' ‘ 

In this connection I should like to refer to tho scope and possibilities of vornaonlar 
journalism in our country. These, 1 believe, are enormous. Tlio comparatively small 
outlay required for publishing a paper in an Indian vernacular is not a mean adv,an- 
tago which veinacnlai' papers enjoy over thoso published in tho English language. 
Moreover, tJm_ public tliat can bo reached by tho vcrnaeular press is far larger than 
the public wiiieli is aeoossiblo to the English ji.apoi's. As rogai’us tlio newspaper nGods 
of the rural population, those must be sapjdioil, for a very long tiino yet, almost 
entirely by vernacular papeiis. No effort, tliorefore, should bo spared to develop 
vernacular journalism in tho country and thereby extend tho field of journalistic 
employment. 

Tho steps so far discussed for tho improvomont of tho ooonoraio condition of 
journalists are of a general nature.^ Ilioy .aro oalenlatcd to further tho intorosts of 
proprietors of newspapers as much ns thoso of tho working journalists, or porhaps, 
moro tho former than tho latter. In fact the benelit to be derived from those steps 
will, so far as tho working journalists aro concerned, bo indirect. I have now to 
draw your attention to a fow questions whieli ooneeni tho working journalists 
specially and in which tlio interests of tlio iiroprietors of newspapers and those of 
tho working journalists may appear at first sight to be opposed to the another. 

It is a rogrettablo fact tliat regular payment of wavios to the stal'fs is by no means 
a general rule in tho newspaper industry in India. On tho contrary, irregularity is 
the rule and regularity the oxeoiition. _ I doubt if so much irregularity in tlio matter 
of payment of wages as is in vogue iu tlio Indian uewsii.apur iudiisti'y is tolerated 
in any other business. W,agos are almost always in arrears and sometimes they are 
irrevocably lost. The resulting distress is great for tlio jioor journalists who do not 
know how to insist upon and compel regular [layment of their duo wages. It sliould 
be ono of the first duties of an association of journalists to take up tliis question. 
Moral pressure should be brouglit to bear upon the pro|>rietors for regular payment 
of wages to their employees. Employers should roaliso that they owo it to the men 
whom they work not only to pay wages but to pay tliom regularly. Unfortunately 
many employers aro not sufficiently eonscioim of tfiis obligation and of the misery 
they inflict by their neglect to disoliargo it properly, Tliis h.as led to tho enactment 
in many countries of laws for tho protection of workers. Yon are aware tliat a Bill 
whoso object is to ensiiro regular payment of w.ages to ivorkors is now ponding be¬ 
fore tho Legislative Assembly. It was originally intended to be applicable to industrial 
workers only. The Select Committee, however, lias enlarged its scope by making its 
provisions applicable to snoli brain-workers also whose salaries do not exceed 
Rs. 200 a month. If the Bill is passed into an Act and tho same i.s given effect to 
it may pi-ovido some protection for somo of tlio victims of irregular payment. But 
I am of opinion that our strongest safeguard sliould bo our owu uuity. 
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Irregular paymeut of wages is not tlio only bimo of a working journalists’ life. 
Thoro are many others, among whinh inadequacy of wagos desorvea prominent men¬ 
tion. Low wages aro iiidood a foatnre of tho Indian newspaper indnstry. The average 
working journalist; lias very little bargaining power, so he has to aooopt whatever 
figure tlio employer may namo. Hours of work constitute another sonrce of suffering. 
Except in a few lirat class ofRcos tliero is hardly any system regulating this matter 
and tho staffs aro gonoi'ally worked for imoonscion.ably long hours. 

Closely allied to this question is that of leave. Vory few ofBcers have any lixed 
leave rules. Leave depends mostly on tho sweet will of the proprietor. The practice 
of most ofllcei's, 1 betievo, i.s not to grnnt any leave, except a few days’ casual leave 
in a year, with full jiay. That is to say, the only rule they follow is “no work, 
no pay.” Such a state of things should not he allowed to oontinuo, for it does not 
take account of tlw needs of tliu working journalist as a human being. Not only doe.s 
the existing sy.steiu, or rather tho want of one, make any provision for occasional 
respites from labour ivhich arc so necessary for tliosc who ordinarily work^ at high 
pressure as journa ists liavc to, hut it also ignores the fact tluat journalists being men 
aro liable to full ill at times and may he compelled to remain in hod tor oompara- 
tivoly long period>.. I would suggest tliat provision should bo made by all offices 
for a month’s pri\’ilego leave with full pay for every eleven montlis’ work, In addition 
to a number of days’ casual leave in a year. Tho absence of provident fund facilities 
in most offices is another factor which coiitrihutos to tho gonoral insecurity of the 
ooonomio position of tho working journalist. 

While I luivo drawn your attoiitiou to many ills, I can name hut ono remedy. 
That is colloctivo action. It is not in the power of individual journalists to take such 
stops as can hrUig about any coiiHidcrahlo improvement in their condition. What 
tlio caso domaud.s is colloctivo action. Ifciicc is the groat importance and necessity 
of the association raovonicnt. The association movement lias yielded wonderful 
results in other countries. I want to emjiliasiiio tlio point that what has boon possible 
in other countrio.s can bo douo in tliis couniry also. 

WJion I am still on the suhjoct of the qconomic condition of Indian journalists, 

I would draw your attoution to auothor crying need of the profession. I shall state 
the question in tho words of Mr. .lulm Walter (of tlio London “Times”) : “Such a 
man (a journalist) is a slave to lii.s work moro than other moii. llo is kept working 
at liigh pressure. Day and night, ho is novor safe from tlio tcleplione. His^ nerves^ aro 
always on tlio streteli. Sucli a man is sure to liavu soraetliing of tlio artist in him ; 
and,'like otiior artists, lie is often so ah.sorliod in the pride and interest of his work 
that lio tako.s no thought for tlio morrow. Only too ofton iiu may liavo neglected 
the obvious duty of insuring liis life. And thou ono day tho blow may fall. A serious 
illness, a norvous hroakdown, au accident, or it may ho the loss of omploymont 
owing to tho anmlgamalioii of hi.s newspaper with another, with tho consequent re- 
ductiuii of tho staff—something may suddoiily deprivo him of the income upon which 
lie had come to ri'ckon. What is'iio to do V” I ask you to find an answer to this 
question. In tliis connection, I may specially moiitioii the “Newspaper Press Fund” 
of tho United Kingdom, 'i'lie magnitudo of tlio service it has boon rendering can be 
realised from tlio f.,wt tliat in quo single year (1933) grants and pensions paid out of 
this Fund and allicl endowments amounted to i;l!l,237. Pay moots since 1804 when the 
Fund was established npto 19.33 totalled i;3(il,!R)l. It may ho noted boro tliat the 
Newspaper Press Fund of tho United Kingdom receives large donations from tlie 
unhlic every year. \Uo must try to cstahlisli a fund on similar linos in India for the 
oonelit of joiirnali.sis in distress. It is my liopo that a nucleus will bo formed at this 
vory Conforeuco. 

Thero is no provision for training in journalism in India. Tho need is iinquostioned 
tliough there may iio some diliVicncc of opinion regarding the best method of pro¬ 
viding such ti-aiiiing. Tlio majoritiy viow appears to bo that special institutions for 
tho purpose should bo ostahlislicd as in some couiitrios of tho West. TboUdea of 
providing courses in journalism in Diiivorsitics lias boon largely supported. Thooi'oti- 
cal instruction as is imparted in uuivorsitios must, of course, bo snpplementod by 
practical training in tlio iinivorsity itself or in iicwspapur offleos. Tlio Indian Journa¬ 
lists’ Association h:is givun a sclioiiio to tho Uiiivorsity of Calcutta which has been 
considering tho matter rather too long ono would think. Tho other universities have 
also under considur.ition this schomo or similar schomos. Tlio Inter-Uiiivorsity Board 
has recommoudod that Diplomas in .Tournulisra should ho given by the Indian Univer¬ 
sities. I trust that these efforts will .soon hear fruit ,,and at no distant date, there will 
43 
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bo a sufEoient number of adequately trained journalists to meet the requirements of 
the present and of the near future. 

The Press is perhaps the groatost of all educative forces in the present-day world. 
It should, therefore, bo the policy of every onligtitenod Government to encourage the 
growth and circulation of newspapers by all means in its power. Cheap newspapers 
are a greftt desidoratura in India. But newspapers cannot be cheap unless the cost of 
their production is low. In thi.s respect, the Indian Press is not getting all the help 
and sympathy it can logitiraately claim from the Government of the country. On the 
contrary, there is evidence of a tendency on the part of the Government to restrict 
tiro facilities already enjoyed by tiio Press, A recent e.vample of such restriction is 
tho enhancement of tho press telegram rates. Import duties on paper and printing 
machinory also add to tlio cost of jivodnction of newspapers in India. The agitation 
must coiitinuo for inducing tho Government to liberalise its policy in these matters. 

Another serious danger that tiireatens the newspaper indii.stry is the Government’s 
competition witli nowsfiapers in the field of Imsincss. Newspapers and periodicals 
draw their sustenanoo largely from advertisements. When tho Government begins to 
seek to profit by advertisements through tlie Radio or start radio periodicals and 
seek to draw advertisomonts from tho market for publication in these periodicals, it 
looks serious for tlie Press. Whether the Government by tbeso ofl'orts mako.s profit or 
not is not the question. Tho ambition of tlio Ooveruinciit may not score higher than 
to make tho Indian boanlcastiug service iiuy its way. Even if tho ambition is not 
realised and there is a deficit the Goveriimont will not, for this ill-considered business 
enterprise, go into liquidation. But what may appear to bo a harmless experiment to 
the Government may provo to he the death of many of tho paper.s. There is a Bengali 
saying which means that slaughter may ho done by cither of two ways by the tiMd 
or by taking the broad out of the victim’s month. Tlio Press Act and its satollites 
are formidable eiiougli weapons. Why liavo tlio otlier one also V It is a matter of 
satisfaction tliat Indian and non-Indian i>apcrs are ek dil so far as this particular! 
matter is couooriied. In lighting tor tho liheity of the Press, wo aro lighting for tlio 
liberty of speech aud of every kind of liberty, social, political, religious and economic. 

The PreMdcntial Addreit 

Mr, C. Y. Chintamani, in his])rosideutial address, said t—I regret tliat oircumstanoes 
have not enabled me to take an active part in tlio affairs of tho Indian Journalists’ 
Association, under wiiosa auspices; wo have as.semlilcd in conference, for the third 
time I believe. Nor was it given to mo to attond the two previous sessions, 
held in Calcutta and Bombay under the prosidontsliip of Mr. Natarajaii and the late 
Mr', Raiigaswami lyeiigni', in tlie premature death of tho latter, Indian Journalism 
and Indian public life liavo butli suUered serious loss, and wo of tlio profession in 
which he attained a leading [lositien-aro tlie poorer I'oi-liis Iiimeiitablo demise.-He was a 
ucalous guardian of tho interests of tho Indian press and t recall with molaii- 
clioly iiiteiest the doputation to I/ird Irwin which ho oiganised mid led flvo years 
ago to reprosciit our case against tho J’ress GrdiuaiicH of tliat year Thanks in the 
main to his advocacy aud to the reasoned sympathy of that iio'blo Viceroy, tho depu¬ 
tation resulted in luhniiiistrativo iiisfruidioiis to local Goveriimoiits which wont some 
little way to mitigate tho hardsliips undoubtedly caused by that needless and severe 
act of executive legislation. Wo aro still passing throiigli' dillioult times and greatly 
miss tho guiding hand of the lato editor of “Tho Hindu.” Our first President is still 
happily with us. Mr Natarajaii is a veteran in our ranks, liaving been a journalist 
for 45 years, first under tho giiidaueo of that great master of the craft—Mr. G. 
Suliramania Aiyar—and wo send to him our grcotiiigs and our good wishes for many 
more years of useful activity, I must not forgot to make a referenoo to my venerated 
friend, Babn Ramanaiida Cliatterjoe—journalist, teaolior and reformer—a man who is 
respected wliorever ho is known for his high charaetor and noble ideals. He has 
lately suffered a heavy bereavoinoiit and on your behalf and mine I offer to him our 
sympathy and ooridoleiico iii tho loss ho is called upon to bear. 

Fellow-delegates, journalism is a noble calling. Now'siiapers first came into being 
as a menus of popular education. Thoir commercial side is a comparatively recent 
development; it was recognised th.at while ediieatioiuil institutions imparted knowledge 
aud insti'uetioii to the youth, tho adult population stood equally in need of education 
in a larger sense and it was tlioiight that no better motlioil was available to achieve 
this end than tho disseiiiiiiatioii of nows and views periodically through tho printing 
press. And when wo look back upon the condition of tho country a century ago and 
Contrast it with the present, who will say that the idea -was not correct or that years 
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and events have tiot eomplotely vindioatod the judgment and tlm patriotism of our 
wise and revered forefathers V I should not be understood to moan that the jiross 

has been the only agenoy to bring about a marvollous change in the menlality of the 

people. Educational institutions liavo unquestionably been the principal factor. But 
the press comes only next to tliem. If public spirit is to-day widely diffused among 
the people, our political and otlior organisations are entitled' io credit lliurofo)'. But 
have they not been powiirfully aided by the ipress 'i Not only political emancipation, 
but the equally important caiisn of soidial rcfoiin, as well as industrial development, 
owes a great deal to the Indian press. Let us to-day from this platform send up 
our humble tribute to tlio gi’cat foiiinlors of tbe Tinlian press—foremost among thorn 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Mr. l)adal>bai Naroji—for tiio insight and foresight wiiicli 
they as uucommm men showeii at a titno when timre could liavo little of under¬ 
standing or aijpreciation among t.ln.'ir countrymen in gmiaral. Bince then, other 

distinguished men, many in iininbor, have ailoruial editoiial chairs in the several pro¬ 
vinces, and iiowhcre more than in IVnigal. \ profi'ssion wliicli has iiiolnded in its 
I'anJfs men of the calibre and distiioUioii of ll.ijisli Chandra Mukerji and Kristo Das 
Pal, Shambhu Chunder Mukerji ami Sni'cnilranalli liaiiorjoa, tlio lirothers Bisir Kumar 
and Motilal (iliosF ; Vishwauath Nai-ayaii Maiiiliik and Narayaii Oanosh Chaiidavarkar. 
Bal Oangadhar Teak and Uopal Krishna (Jokhale ; (1. hiuhrainania Aiyar, C. Kariiiia- 
kara Meuoii and H. Kastui'irauga Iyengar ; I'ainlds Mailau Mohan Malaviya and Bisliau 
Narayan Dar, and IhiKu (Janga I’i'asad Varma and Lala Lajiiat Rai, is a profession 
that need not bo asliamed of itself. We, flic hondilc Kueocssurs of the mighty men 
of old, have every reason to feel a partlonable pride not only in the nobility of our 
calling but in tlio greatness of our tmeostry. Wc follow in their footsto))s, we honour 
the traditions tlioy liavo handed down, we humbly seek to .serve the Motherland 
acooi'ding to our iimired capaeith's and npporluniiies in' the same spirit and with the 
same motives wliidi inspired our ilhisirioiis foridieais. ] should not omit, to mention 
tliat among British journalists in India, too, lliore liavo been men liononred in their 
day, whose niernories ai'o still c,hei-islii.''l witli esioom by Indian roformurs. Such 
were Robert Knight, W. Marlin Wood an I M'illiam Pi thy, Mu.ssrs. B. K. Ratoliffe and 
Glyu Barlow ; sindi is Mr. B. G. Ilorniinan. 'i'ho great Airs. Besant octuipied a pedestal 
all her own. It is a source of ri'gret to ns (hat (he majority of Bi itisii journalists 
in fndia shonKI intciprct their mission in terms of tomporary British interests in 
India iristoud of ilceiniug it (lieir dtily ami (irivilego to servo the land of tlieir tempq- 
rary sojurn anil the iicoplc whoso support is the iiulispeusablo condition of thoir 
continued existeiRe. Tills evil is not of recent growth. Three-qiiarlcr.s of a century 
ago, Sir John (atterwards Lord) l.awrence de))loreii it. in Iheso words :— 

“The difliculty in llu: way of t tliiK^'Covernmeid: of India acting fairly in these 
matters is immense. If miyt'hiiig is iloiio, or allemptcd to ho done, (o help tho 
natives, a goneral howl is rai.si’.il, wliicli rcvcrlierates iu Eugland, and linds sympathy 
and su[)port there f feel quite hcwililennl somelimes wind, to do. Every one is, in 

tlic abstract, for justice, iiKHleraiion, ami such like excellent qualities ; but when one 

comes to apply such principles so as to alVe.ct anyliody’s iiiturests, then a change 
comes over them. (Letter to Sir Krskine Perry, Member, India Council,)” 

No wonder tint at tho present time, too, (lie Aiighi-Indiaa press ordinarily looks at 
public questions tjom ,.i point of view diJfeieiit from or even opiio.sed to lliat of the 
Indian press. So that, the strogglc for the maiutenaucu of tlm just liberties of tho 
Iiress against unduii invasion by the Governmenl, has liud, and T fear will have to be 
carried on by the Iiulim press unaided liy tlm olher powc'rfiil suction of tho press 
in India. But this is an mcidont —one of many similar incidents—of file government 
of 0110 coiiutry by anntlier. And it is why llu; Indian press lias always been, and 
1 am confident will ever he, a slauneh ami unfailing champion of Swaraj for tho 

Motliorland lield too long in subjecfioii. In his struggle, tho jji'os.s has always to 

bo iu tho firing line and to e.xposo itself to risks from wliicli imhlic men who are not 
journalists are at least partially immune. Tills risk tlio Indian press has cheerfully 
borne during all the years of its existence, imd I am siiro f can siieak for all and 
every of you, fc!loiv-iournalists, that it will he not Ic.ss ready in the future to do its 
duty manfully by tho country, let. tho cost he what it may. 

T have mentioiiod Swaraj. Lcl me orapliasi.se that iu ]iresont comliUons in India 
no Indian paper has a moral right to exist wliiidi is not an advocate of Swaraj. 
Differences of opinion are hound to osist as regards tiiu methods by which this is to 
be achieved. But there can bo and 1 am glad to think tliat tiicro is no dii’ferenco 
between one Imlian paper and another as regards tiio end itself. AVo who have in- 
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horited the freedom movement from Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji, 
cannot and wUl not be false to our sacrod trust. But lot mo equally make it plain 
that we are not inimical to England nor hostilo to the British counoction with India. 
What \V6 ^re opposed to, without apology and without qualification, is the British 
domination! of India. We hold witli J. S. Mill that tlio govornmont of one country 
by anotlioij has no meaniiig and no reality except as tho governing country treats the 
subjeot eoiintry as a linman oattlo farm with tlio great Gladstone that 'the capital 
agent in determining whether Eiiglatid should coutiinio to bo in India should be the 
will of tho people of India, and with lAird Oxford and Asquith that Euglaml and India 
owe a common loyalty to tho tsvin ideals of justioo and liberty. On this triple footing 
wo advocate tiiat India should bo recognised de jure and da facto as an equal niembor 
of tho Commonwealth of Froo Nations jiopidaily—unfortunately, still correctly—known 
as the British Empire, and that such dednolions as may now bo necessary from wJiat 
Mr. John Redmond called tlio full rights of “national 'self-government” should bo tho 
irreducible minimum and for tho shortest possible mi mbev of years. According 
to our varying tempermonts and oonvlotions wo may pursue wliat methods we may for 
tlie attainment of this object, fcoliog conscious all tho time, in the languago of ray friend 
Babu Ramananda Oliattorjeo, that ‘lack of uniformity is not lack of unity.’ Subject 
however, to one mighty rosorvatioii. No manner of violence in any of oor methods. 
Describe thoso as you may—‘oonsritutional,’ or ‘[loacoful and legitimate,’ or ‘truthful 
and non-violent,’—'one method stands excluded—tho method of violoiieo. I’olitics is 
not_ religion, it is not philosophy, it is not science ; it is an art. My favourite de- 
tini^tion of it is ‘the art of mot.iiods and results ’ But however the resuls may be 
achieved, wo ought not to and I trust will not—I jiray that we may never bo temp¬ 
ted to-;-reBort to any uiiriglitoous methods. I boliove with my whole heart and mind 
in Christ’s teaching that ‘Uighteousness cxaltotli a nation,’ The motto of every paper 
and every journalist should bo, “Speak the Tnitli and do tho Right.” 

In this point of view we not only do not ajiprovo or siqiport or countenance or 
even tolerate tho terrorist movemont, detinitoly we want it to cud or be ended. And 
in this wo must ^ recognise that exoeptkmal’ situations may call for cxcoptional 
measures, as malignant diseases require drastio remedies, ami when the romedical 
measures apjioar to us to bo what the eiroumstaiices rcciuire, warrant and justify, 
wo give thern our support. But wo do insist- -and wo do not feel called upon to 
apologise for insisting—that the inea.sui'o.s should contain in tliora olcmonts of success, 
that they should not bo rnoro severe than iiouessary, that they should be administered 
justly and with moderation and discriminated, that they ought not to bo diroctod against 
the innocent along with tlie guilty, and—this is most iin|iortant—that they should 
be accompanied by healing measures of eoustructivo roliof- measures economic and 
moasuros iiolitical. My complaint is that tlie policy of tho Govornmont of Bengal and 
the Govornment of India in dealing with tho terrorist movemont lias uniformly been 
one-sided, that they liavo trusted too miicli to repression and done too little—if any¬ 
thing—to attack and remove tho root causes of tlie terrorist movement, 'i’liey have 
been content with crude symptomatic treatment of a malady tliat is deep-seated, 
and almost evaded or avoided, despite long exporienoo and continuod advice, 
far-roaciiing measures of political and ocoiiomio amelioration which aro the sine qua 
non of success. Not even tlie modest Teoommendations of tlio Bengal District 
Administration Committoo—an almost oflicial body sot up by tho Government of 
Bengal themselves—resulted in piactioal action for the imiirovement of oconomio 
conditions. Instead, it was the rooommondations of tho Rovvlatt Committoo which 
found favour with tho Government of ,'India—with wliat di.siishoas results is a matter 
of pubiio notoriety. While on tho [lolitical side the last word of British statesmanship is 
tlio anti-India Act for tlio porpctuatioii of British domination whicli lias received tho 
Royal assent and which, in tlio namo of Reform, is going to bo enforced in the face 
of the unanimous oondomnation of Nationalist India. In such circumstances, how can 
tliore be iraprovomout in tlio rolalions between Eiiglarid and India V Tlio days of 
miracles are over. 'Tlio Govornmont and wo have a common purpose that terrorism 
must bo rooted out. But I fear that wo differ very much in opinion as to tho most 
effective means of doing tliis. I doubt -not that tlie Govornment tliink they aro in the 
right, much as wo think wo aro. As tilings aro, we aro without power to make our 
opinion prevail nor is it going to be given to us under tho -coming unwanted and 
unconstitutional constitution. Nonctlicless do wo owe a duty both to the country and 
to tho Govonimout to state our views publicly and witli comploto frankness, anil tiiis 
duty our press is doing to tlio best of its power. 

So far I have placed before you considerations more or less general in their 
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character ; they iiuUcato the nature of Iho work in which wo as journalists are 
ensued anil also, tlio peculiar diOicnllius which confront us in our task—peculiar to 
subject countries in which, in Mr. (Jla<lstono’s words, tho people rightly struggle to 
be free. True, thoro are national governments which do not allow tho_ press any froo- 
dora wortli mcniiouiug. Newfiviiglod ideas, such as Communism, Fascism and Naziism 
seek to force themselves into power on tho dead bodies of their critics and opponents. 
In our own country thoro iiro tho States in which there is no semblance of a fret) 
press. Luckily for us all, however, tho llritisU Oovornment have not yot_betray^ a 
weakness for dittalorship undor any alias, Un-y still cherish parliamentary institutions, 
they still l-oliovo in govornraent by discussion, still thoir press, tho host _ in the 
world, is tho ‘fourth estate of the realm.’ Ilut it is equally tho fact that in this 
country, whore they long to remain tho dominant partner, thoir ideas undergo an 
unwholesome tiausrormalion and they show liy thoir acts that they avo more re- 
gardful_ of thoir special and priviiegisl positiini than desirous of onoouragiug free 
institutions to giow. t)n our part we are nainridly eager that power should bo irans- 
ferrod from non-Tiidian to Indian hands, the bureaucratic administration should be 
replaced by a rtsspousiblo national goveriimioit. AVc are compelled by tho ciroums- 
tancos of our jiosition, it is not a uleasure we enjoy but a duty wo have got to per¬ 
form, to criticise llio .administration—its acts, its methods, its omissions—from day to 
day. Cunfliot is tho un|ile.asnnt oo seqiienco. And in the coiiHict wo ns tho weaker 
party got tho worst of it. Wo can hut cry and have no language but a ory. But, 
while in one bi'oatii we are mockingly told that wliilo the dogs bark tho oai’avan 
pusses on, oven the <1011801011011 of a cry or a bark is grudged to iis and laws havo 
been ])laeed on tlio statute Ixiok in restraint of onr legitimate liberty to speak out 
our mind. Fredoiie.k Hie (Sreat told A'oltairo that there was a complete understanding 
between him and his subjects—they were to say what tlioy liked but ho was to do 
what ho ploased. Hero in India, Hod k’low.s our Hoverumu’nt do what they please 
but are jealous 0 ' our liberty to say what wo think. On no other ground can I fw 
one understiiiid most of tlio restriotioiis imposed upon the Indian press. I shall be 
told that this is more imagination, that the fact is that all the liberty for which tho 
press has use h.is been loft to it, that it is only olTondovs who avo sought to be 
jiiinished. I am e.onlent on this jioiiit to abidi' liy'^tlio verdict of a disintorestod and 
impartial trilmnal. What would such a tribnnai say on the wido liingnago in which 
8')C. ]2‘1-A of tlie I’enal ('ode is drawn V Or its convenient liandmaid. See. 153-A ? 
Or Sec. 108 of the (h'iminal I’roeodiiro (.’ode V l)r the I’ross Act of 1910 ? I mention 
this although it li.xs been roplaoed as its worst leatuvos have been roproduood in 
stilj worse form and witli additions wliieli arc nii aggi'uvation in tJie Act of 1931, 
wliich is still in force. Tliis Act, passed for one year, was in the following year 
iimended for tho worse and its duration oxteinUul. ISroHior-joiirnnlists of Bengal, you 
havo the added inisroi tniie of being subject to the Bengal Oriminal Law Amendment 
Act of last year. In other provinces, we onjcy tho dubious blessing of provincial 
Special Powers Acts. They are to expire this year, but tho air is thick with ugly 
rumours tliat thoir diirutioh is to ho cxlondiHl—-I‘do not know lor how long—possibly 
as an unconscious tribiito to the coming ‘reforms’. T havo studied every ono of these 
Acts with till) cars whicli a publicist alTechid by them is bound to bestow on tlieir 
iiriivisioas, and I havo no hesitation in condemning all of thorn as unworthy of tho 
British (Jovernmeut wliie-Ii profussodly believes in a froo pross and as highly detri¬ 
mental to the safety, tho fieodnm nml the growth of the press. I will not here 
attemiit a detailed o.xamiiiation of the provisions of tlicsu various Acts. This 
lias been doiio times ivitliont miiiiher in the oolnmns of our respective 
papers and by independent mimled mcmiHii’s of legislative bodies. Tn_ large 
part, tlio Act of 1931 is a reproduction of Hie I’ross Ordinaneo Hint procoded it, and 
Hie latter was siibjecled to able .and iiiforiiieil criticism by the late Mr. liaogaswami 
Iyengar in the comprolicnsivo address ho delivered as President of our last (loaferenoe 
at Bombay. There lias never boon an adeqiiato answer to tho many and serious criti¬ 
cisms of some of tlio ntrooioiis provisions of these laws. 1 am not surprised. There 
can bo no answer. In n word, Indian journalists aro apparently regarded as 
enemies of tlio Slate and anytliiiig is good enough for them wliilo noHiing is too bad. 
It is signilieant—and liiuniliatiiig—that newspaper publications aro reported upon by 
tho Criminal [iitolligonco Doparfmeiit. If all of us aro not aotiial orimiuals, the germ 
of criminality has perhaps found a congoiiial l(Mlgmoul in our breasts and tlierefore wo 
must be oarefnlly watched as potential criminals ! Tho Anglo-Indian press, oon.soioas 
of its safety duo to its policy, atfocts groat snrpriso at onr complaints against the 
press laws and asks in wonderment wuetber Ibu contents of nationalist papers are not 
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the final answer to thoir own complaint. They are not. Our critics ignore the distinc¬ 
tion between right and sufferanoo. For so long as it pleases the Government not to 
put in forca any of the provisions of their drastic laws, well and good. But the moment 
they changq thoir mind for reasons best known to themselves, what hajjpens ? That 
they havo ao changed their mind from time to time, is a matter of recent history still 
too fresh iti the public mind, it is too painful a memory, to need restatement. Many 
have been the victims of Government policy iu times wiien they wore seized by panic 
and acted as if ovei-yona who was not witl'i I hem was against them. Where were our 
friends of the Anglo-Indian press then V* They did not t.lien admit the Justness of our 
criticisms but turned u|ion us as it to say that we wore suffering just retribution for 
sins. It is a familiar plea of tlie apologists of repressive laws, wlio include both the 
beneficed and tlie unbeneiiced bureaucracy, that no loyal subject who did not engage in 
unlawful activities need fear them. Ladies and gontlemon, this is the sliibboletli of 
reaction. Burke answered it for all time when lie pointed out as no one else could do, 
that it is no o.xcusc fur a bad law that it will bo employed with discrimination, that 
vej'y sparing use will be made of it on |jrovcd necessity, tliat it is intended more to 
bo a salutary warning to persons jiroiio to err than to bo a penal measure in every¬ 
day use. Tile very existence of a tail law on the siatute book is demoralising both to 
the possessors and the victims of .authority. It tempts flic former to seek short-cuts 
to easy administration, it is aid to make cowards and liy|) 0 ovitos of the latter.^ In 
India, without responsihlo government and with frorpiont oocasions of ooullict -of view- 
))oint and of interest between a ruling authority belonging to another country and 
dj'awn from anotlior I'ace and nationals concerned for tlie wellbeing and advancement 
of thoir Motherland, the mischief of such ohjectionablo laws is easily greater than in 
lands more fortunately situated. This is not untested theory, it is a statement of facts 
proved by experience sad and long, 

A question wliich I have often put to myself and to others but have not been able 
to answer or to hear answered i.s, where is tlie necessity of any special coercive legis¬ 
lation when tliero is on tlie statute book sec. 108 of the Criminal Broceduro Ooue ? 
You will permit me to sot it out in cMnnso, 

“Whenever a ciiief presidency or district magistrafo or a presidency magistrato or 
magistrate of the first class specially empowered by the local Ooyonimont in this be¬ 
half, has infoi'mation tliat there is within tlie limits of his jurisdiction any person who 
within or witliout such limits either orally or in writing, or in any other manner 
intentionally disseminates or attempts to disscmimite or in anywise abets the dissemi¬ 
nation of— 

(a) any seditious matter, that is to say, any matter the publication of which is 
punishable under Section 124-A of llic Indian Venal Code, or 

(b) any matter the publication of yvhich is ])uiiishable under Sec. 153-A of the 
Indian Penal Cade, or 

(c) any matter concerning a judge, which amounts to criminal intimidation or de¬ 
famation unclor tlie Indian Penal Code, 

Such magistrato, if in his opinion there is sulficioiit ground for proceeding, may, in 
manner Iieioinafler provided require sucdi person to siiow cause wliy he should not be 
ordered to e.xeeute a bond witii or witliout sureties, for his good behaviour for such 
period not exceeding one year, as the magistrato thinks fit to fix. ^ 

“No [H'oooediiigs .stiall bo taken under tliis .section again.st the editor, proprietor, 
printer or jmlilislier of any pulilication registered under and edited, printed and pub- 
lislieci in conformity witli tlie rules laid down in I ho Press and Registratiou of Rooks 
Act, 1867, with reference to any matter contained iu sucli publication except by the 
order, or under the autliority of tlie Governor-Generai-iu-Couucii or tlio Local Govern¬ 
ment or some officer empowered by the Goveriior-(reucral-in-t'oimoi! in tliis behalf.” 

AVliat is it, 1 seriously wisli to know, wdiicli any Government desirous hona fi/le 
of jiroventing the press fioin becoming ci-imiual but not of suppressing legitimate free¬ 
dom. cannot aciiievc by the application of tliis section V Wlicn olijecfions were raised 
to the insertion of tliis section in the Criminal Procedure Code in 1898, the Govern¬ 
ment’s answer was that regular proceedings undor sec. 124-A of the Indian Penal 
Code were too protracted to stop mischief promptly and that tlierofore tho simpler 
proceedings contemplated by sec. 108, Cr. P. C. wero eminently desirable in tho public 
interest. Under the inUueuen of the ])aiiie caused by the occurrences iu tlie Deccan 
in the summer of 1897, tlie Government of India {irocecded at one and the same time 
to widen tlio language of sec. 124-A and insert sec. 152-A in the Indian Penal 
Code, to insert sec. 108 in tlio Criminal I’rocodure Code, and to givo poweiy to 
postmasters to detain articles which they suspected contained matter obnoxious 
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to Section 124'A or 153-A, I. P. C. A natioii-wido protest was made against 
this triple measure of cooroion aud this protest was voiced by such men as tlie then 
Maharaja of Darblianga—Sir Lakshmeshwar Singh Bahadur of'^honoured memory—and 
Mr, W. C. Bonnerjeo. As usual tlio protest went unheeded, tlie Daw Member who 
was in charge of the Bills excelling himself by tlia choice saying that he did not 
care a brass button what Indian critics thought of the legislation. 1 had au oppor¬ 
tunity, fivo years ago, of asking the higliost ofTioers in the land what end 
they had in view could not bo achieved by tho ontoi’cemont of Section 108 and 
why they wanted the very rigorous Press Ordiiiatico of that year. The answer was 
that experience had demonsti'atcd tho inadequacy of tliat section. I had the temerity 
to utter tlio clialloiigo tliat it sliould be stated categorically whore, when and how 
tho alleged inadequacy bccatiio manifest, (.)ii my part I undertook to show that 
except in one case the magisti-ates concerned ‘did upliold tlio executive with no 
interforenco from higher tribunals. I'ho ono exception was tho case of Mr. Tilak, 
who, asked by a magi,strata to givo security under tho .said .section, won in tho High 
Court which set aside tiie proceedings of tho inagistrato. During tho many years 
that that section ha.s been in operation, ono or two moro editors might have escaped 
unhurt by proceedings initiated by (jovcrnmeiit, but I am certain that in tho over¬ 
whelming majority of case.s tho (iovermnout have hail their way to thoir entire satis¬ 
faction. And yet" they aro not satisliud. Why V Tlio only reason that 1 oaii think 
of is that the prococditigs uiidor that soctioii are judicial—albert tlio judicial authority 
is an executive magistrate, au ollieer subordinate to tho Dovornmont, one whoso 
prospects in servico depuiid upon tho gooilwill of the Oovornmont. But tlio accused is 
there given au opportunity of showing oauso aud of vindicating lii,s innooonce. If ho 
lias tho moans and tho will, ho luis tho further opportunity of taldng his case in 
revision to the High Court. This ovidoiitly has proved too milch for tho Government 
wliioh prefers the reij.';u of discretion to tho roign of law. Lord Morley wrote to 
Lord Miuto that tho Govorumout of India wore against lawyers bocause they were 
against law. This was said by a Secretary of State and not tiy an Indian editor, The 
fact unfortunately is—or so, at all evonts, it appears to bo-i-tliat the Government of 
India, inured by long habit to tlio ways of despotism, naturally prefer to be uncon¬ 
trolled masters and as far as possible not to be checkod by an indepondent judiciary, 
I regret that certain movements and activities—in particular the reprehensible 
terrorist movoniont—h.rvo given to t.lio Govornmout au excuse of wliich thoy have 
not been slow or unwilling to take full advantago, to iudulgo their inclinations to the 
great dotriment of the pro.ss and of tho freedom niovornoiit a.s a wliolo, I for one 
sliall always lind it dilficult to bolievo wholly in tho seriousiies,s of tho Government’s 
professions that they do not want to discourage, logitim.ata criticism for as long as 
they will keep alive tho craorgoiicy powers Acts side by side with Section 108 of 
the Criminal I’i'oceduro Code. ‘Emergency’ Is doliuod in tho dictionary as ‘sudden 
occasion’, ‘unexpected’, -casualty’, ‘nuforoseeii occurrence’, ‘an event or' combination 
of circumstauce.s calling for iiuraediato action’, ‘pressing necessity.’ But our Govern¬ 
ment in „the exuboraiico of thoir o.xeciitivc zeal have gone so far as virtually to 
change the very inoaiiiug of ^ terms ami have on tiiu statute-book emergency Acts 
Sana name, which have been in operation for years and whicli, if rumour is to bo 
credited, thoy want to keep up for years longer. Tlioro was once a Viceroy who had 
told tho Convocation of tho lluivorsity of Calcutta tliat he looked forward to the 
•day when public opinion would bo in India, as it was in England, the irreristiblo and 
uiiresistod mastor of the Govornmout. But, ladies and geatlemen,' Lord Ripon among 
Viceroys was tho (>no swallow tliat did not make a suramor. Mfty-one years after 
the departure from tiiese shores of Ripon tho Kighteou.s, wo aro still waiting for the 
advent of anoiher such Viceroy. 

As if all that the oxocutivo Government were doing to cnconrago a free press 
were not enoiigli, we, unlucky editors and publislior.s, aro confronted by another 
misfortune in tho use that is somotiraes made of the power of High Courts to insti¬ 
tute proceedings for oouterapt of court. I am certain, that I speak for every one of 
you, fellow-jouvnalist.s, for those present here as well as tliose wlio aro not, "^that no 
single one of us is even romotoly desirous of lowering bv our writings the dignity 
and authority of a single court of justice, much leas of tiio highest ooiirt.s in the land 
to whicli we look up to protect tho liberty of tho subject against encroachment by 
the State. If we sometimes err wo do so as the rest of humanity doo.s, not excepting 
I fear, the courts t)iom.solves. When we do make mistakes, wo do not claim immu¬ 
nity from punishment. But lot us bo tried in tlio usual manner and not by the 
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exercise of Summary jurisdiction. This is nndoiibtediy appropriate to oases of attempts 
to interfere with the course of justice and even to criticisms which would havo 
that effect, ; But I venture to think that the power irihoront in High Courts to pro¬ 
ceed hy surfimary trial ought not to be employed in case.s described as contempt by 
soandalisatidn. Ladies and gantiuraon, in saying this I do not forget that I am a mere 
layman, and must therefore speak with reserve. But I am emboldened to put forward 
my view, as I have on ray side no loss an authority than Mr. .justice Manmatha Nath 
Mukerji, whose comprohonsiye judgment delivered a few months ago 1 have read 
with equal comfort and, if 1 may say so with re.spect, admiration. In view of the 
refusal both by the High Courts in India and by the .Tndical Committee of the 
Privy Council, of leave to appeal on tho ground that tho High Courts have exclusive 
jurisdiotion in siioh eases, I venture to think that it i.s up to our legislators to amend 
the present law by a new Act. If the position remains as it is. I fear that while the 
pre.ss in India may, within the limits allowed by the-very -illiberal press laws of India, 
criticise tho Prime Minister and tho Secrebiry of Btato, the Viceroy and the (jovernors, 
it cannot, without undue risk, utter a word of even moderate, logitimato and jii.stitiod 
criticism of High Courts and anything done by them. 

1 have already mentioned tlio deplorahio eonditions in Indian States where there is 
no free press wortliy of mention. If there are o.\-oopti()ii,s, tlioy are few and far bet¬ 
ween and but serve to prove tlie rulo. Broadly speaking, the only imlopendent criti¬ 
cism of the affairs of States is criti(usm offered by tliu press of' British India. But 
the Government of India far from using their' iiosition of su|)romB intluenco to 
persuade and encourage the ruling Pihico.s to afford adoquato facilities for the duvelop- 
mont in their States of a free press and free institutions generally, have placed on the 
statute-book of British India measures of proteeffiou to tho Princes against criticism 
by papers in British India. Tho aggrieveil subjects of the States, denied not only res¬ 
ponsible but representative govoniimmt ami denied the right of free criticism either 
on the platform or in tlio press, now find tliat they cannot make full use of the press 
in British India which is ready to servo them, on aocoimt of the Prinoos' Protnotiou 
Act. In tho discussions on this luoce of legislalion in tho Legi.slativu Assembly in 
1933 and 1934 no aucoessful attempt was raado to show tiiat tlio Act of 1922 had 
failed to give adequate protection to tho Princes or fiiat tlio attitude towards the 
Princes of tho pro.ss of British India as a whole was so unfriendly that summary 

action against tliera was rcquiiaid. In the coming all-Iiulia federation no rights of 
citizenship are going to he eonferrod upon tho subjects of the States. Through their 
nominated roprosentativo.s in the Federal_ I,cgislature.s tho Princes will be in a position 
to influence tlie course of affair.s in British India. But they will be immune from any 
manner of interference from people in British India with their affairs, however con¬ 
ducted. There is no trace of liberalization visible anywhere. And it will not bo open 
to the press of Briti.sh India to iiclp tlio subjects o'f States governed by medieval 
methods by offering free criticism witli a view, not to injure the States or tho 

Princes, but to servo tliem and ttieir subjects in an eligliteiied manner and with 

disinterested motives. Let it be said in fairness to tiiy Prinoifi tliat it did not appear 

from the discussions in tho Logi,slativ(j As.sembly that it was in respdusu to may wide 
demand from tiioir Higlinesses that tho latest .Act was |ilacod on the statute-book. It 
was an instance more of tho over-zeal of the Govermneut of India to iirotect a 
absolutism. Lot it not ho ovei'-looked that it was only in lucid intervals which 
are neither many nor of long duration, that our Government act as the agents of 
progress. 

Now, fellow-journalists, alloiv mo to say a few words on raatter.s of pui'oly dome.s- 
tio concern. I have spoken of tho enormous difficulties by which wo are confronted 
in the daily discharge of our duties. In the face of such and so many disadvantages 
it is our obvious duty to organize ourselves so that tho Indian press may 
on all occasions be able and ready to acts as oa unit in defenoe of its threatened 
rights aod its imperilled interests. By tho side of tho press of England and America 
we are nowhere. While our nurahers are vastly larger wo are ' backward by com¬ 
parison with the Anglo-Indian pres.s. The lattei- has' tlio siqiport of wealthy commer¬ 
cial corporations and of tho Goverumout which i.s in tlio liands of its own country¬ 
men, It is up to us, after so many years of oxisteiico, to make iqi for lack of outside 
support and for difficulties beyond our control by the strength of our intornal organiza¬ 
tion. I fear I utter a comraon-plaeo when I say tliat .sucli organization i.s more an 
aspriathm of the future than a fact of the present. In .saying tliis I hope I shall not 
he understood to bo lacking in appreciation of the efforts'mado in tho last few years 
by the Indian Journalists’ Association of tho city, which has striven to do its best 
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in the servioa of tlio press of Iinlia. Bat it has not received from the press of the 
country as a whole a fraction of the support which it could reasonably claim. The 
main difficulty is that we live in a country of almost impossible distances, and 
frequent cornmitteo meetings are for tho reason very difficult. But it is essential 
wo .should do om host to overcome tills and cognate diffioultioa and wake up to our 
duty a,s mombori of a profession noble in itself and indispensable to the progress 
of tlio country, but placed in an e.'Ltraordinarily dilllcnlt position. Not only have we 
to adopt measures of defence against repros.sive legislation and its rigorous administra¬ 
tion but wu iiave to strengthen tho linaneial position of tho Indian press. Our ideal 
is not a capitalist press in which the individuality of the editor is remorselessly sub¬ 
ordinated to the financial interests of the pi'oprietor but a press financially strong 
enough to ovorcemo vicis.situilos of fortune ami able to serve tho nation effectively at 
all times. The attitude of the tlovormuent has received a recent illustration in ' the 
increase of tho lates for pnis.s telegram,s by over 13 per cent. Secondly, without any 
demand from any section of the (luhlie of tho priority accorded to ordinary pres.s 
over private tulegrams iias been abolished. T'lio telograpli department notwithstanding 
tho increase ot rates, contiuuos to charge a fee for keeping accounts of bearing press 
messages. 

There aio frequent complaints that press omployeos are not accorded fair treatment 
in respect of security of tomiro or fair remuneration or reasonable hour.s of work. On 
tho side of employers there are euinplaints that men with a fair degree of ability and 
liiiowledgo are net easily available for eugagemont on the staffs of newspaper.s. 
While sufficiently liigii preruumary qnatilieatieiis are required of members of other 
profo.ssious, there aie no institutions for tlm training of journalists and no minimum 
qualilieations iliimaudod of ap[ilicants for appointment as sub-editors and reporters. It is 
not always realised tliat not ovory .stenutypist eim be a reporter and that not every man 
who has failed to got a job elsewhere i.s good cnongli for appointment as a sub-editor. Last 
year in Calcutta an attompt was made in this behalf and a scheme was actually drawn up 
for tlio institution of courses in journalism in tho University of Calcutta. I do not 
know what pr(:ij.>'ri‘ss has been made with it. i hope it will be found possible to 
introducQ in at least some of. out universities courses in journalism not necessarily 
identical with but more or less similar to those wiiieh have been in force for a 
number of yoais in the London Bcliooi of Economic,s. Ultimately it is true, the best 
soliool of jourinlism is tho ollieo of a daily newspaper. NDnetholes.s, a certain amount 
of preliminary training of prospective journalists should be very welcome to those 
wlio are r-sspousible for the conduct of our big newspapers. 

la England tliero arc institutions with largo funds at their command for the benefit 
of new,spaper press employoo.s. In India persons who are so imprudent as to become 
journalists are seldom free from anxiety for tho wives and children they will leave 
boiiind tlicm,^ 1 fear that in very few newspapor offices are there provident funds for 
tile benclit of dieir employees. Worst of all, it has just come to my notice that there 
arc not 'V.mting a few, 1 sincerely hope they are a very few, seemingly big news¬ 
papers which, taking advantage of the uuem|iloyment among the edneatou, are running 
tlicra.solves willi tho aid of a .subordinate staff made np mostly of apprentices paid 
nominal wages. It may be that they are net well oil iinaneially but this practice, if 
unfortunately it does e.vist as it lias been reported, is reprehensible and must be 
condomued. 

Eollow-joninalists, all those considerations point unerringly to ono coucliision. It i.s 
that wo must put our house in order. We must strougtiion tlie Indian Joarnalists’ 
Associatiuu and make it a .stable and pormaneut organisation. It should have 
a strong and rcpro.sontativo executive with autliority to act in important matters 
in tho namo of the Association—to moot attacks from outside as well as to perfect 
the orgauizati 111 of the newspaper pi-oss of India, Minor differences of opinion 
on political 01 other issues ought, not to be allowed to all'oct our common loyalty 
to an institul.iou wliicli has a right to our allogiancu and our service. It i.s our 
good fortune that uotwithstaudmg so many handicaps the Indian press has deve¬ 
loped and o.xpaiidi.'d .so I'cmarkably in tlio last two generations. Hut to rest on oiir oars 
is two invite disaster for tlio future. ‘Contuutmeiit siiclls decay.’ Tho employers and 
tho eaiplo.yod newspapers and -nows agoricios, all sliould co-operate in a common 
endeavour to make the newspaper press of India stronger, more distingui.shod, more 
prosperous, more powerful for good. 

In all this, however, we may be ciroiirastanccd, by whatever difficulties confronted, 
whether prosperity may shine upon us or adversity may depress us, let ns pray to 
God that wo may never allow ourscivc.s to bo tempted to yield to weakness, to tiiiiit 
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of self more than of the country, and to tarnish the honour and the glory of our 
noble heritage. I need not recall to you or to the Government Milton’s classic piece 
on the liberty of printing. 1 will, with your permission, quote from a great speech 
on ‘The Press of the Empire.’ Addressing the delegates of the Imperial Press Con¬ 
ference on June 6, 1909, Lord Rosebery .said; 

“We have had oonferenoes before—many of them conferences of great 
importauoe*—at which the Prime Ministers and Ministers of the Empire have met 
together to consult on the great matters of policy which concern the Empire. It is 
no disparagomant to these gatherings to say that I hold that this is more important 
still. 1 have the greatest respect for Prime Ministers and Ministers. But whatever 
their splendour may ho when they are the ascendant, tlioy are essentially trauscient 

bodies.while good newspapers are or should be eternal ; and the power of a great 

newspaper, with the doubiu function of guiding and embodying the public opinion of 
the province over whioli it exerts an inlluenco, is immeasurably greater than that 
of any statesman can bo.” 

It is impossible for a man liko mo to improve upon the language or the sentiments 
of one who in his day was known as “tlie Orator of the Empire.” Such being the 
position of the press in the life of a community, we all, fellow-journalists, can do no 
less than to pray to God to give us strength to live our jounialistio lives in accord¬ 
ance with the precept of John Bright.—Be Just and Pear Not. 


SECOND DAY-RESOLUT!ONS-18th. AUGUST 1935 

The Conference concluded to-day after passing a number of! resolutions touching 
the various grievances of journalists and newspaper proprietors all over India. 

The Conference urged the abolition of Indian States’ Protection Act, the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and the Press Emei-gonoy Act, objected to the mainten¬ 
ance of the Press Offioers in Bengal and demanded immediate' abolition of Press 
censorship. . 

Organisation of publicity campaign on Indian attairs in foreign countries for the 
purpose of counteracting anti-Indian propaganda was decided upon and e.vception was 
taken to the Ooveniment’s competition with iiewspaper.s in socuring advortiseraouts 
for the Government and semi-Oovornraont ])ublicatious. 

An official resolution which evoked much discussion ami which was eventually re¬ 
jected by 51 votes to 49 was about tlio training of journalists in Indian Universities 
After passing a comprehensive resoiutioii about the welfare of working journalists 
recommending recruitment to stall' of different newspapors from the register o 
unemployed journalists kept by the Journalists' Association, tlio Oonforonoe decided tr 
establish provincial associations all over the country asking them to be affiliated to tin 
All-India Joiimalists’ Association, Calcutta, which was recognised as the Centra 
organisation. 

The next session of the Conference was decided to be held at T.ahore. 




The All India Medical Conference 

The twelftli session of the All-IaJia Modical Contorenoo was held at Nagpur on 
the 26th. December 1935 under the presideiioy of Dr, U, Rama Baa who critLeised 
the (ionstitution of the Indian Medical Counoif and dealt with the position of medical 
oduoatiou and rosearoh in India and tlio iioed for the enuouragemeat of Indian 
.systems of modiciao. The follosviug aro extracts from tho address ;— 

There is no subject moro engrossing tho attention of the Medical Profession in 
India at tho (U'oseut time tlmn the Indian Modical Council. A Medical Council for 
India has no donlit been established at long last and its woik is now in full swing. 
But this i.s not the Council you and I havo had in view. This Council is only an 
apology for a Council—a grand appendage to the Governmont of India and a 
tiny plaything of tho British Modical Council It will be a twico-told tale if I begin 
to narrate tho history of tlio Council in dotail. 

The present Indian Medical Council is not what tho nation wants. It reeptires 
radical reform and nolliing but a ropoal of tho Act and ro-onaetmont on democratic 
lines will satisfy us. [ am afraid the ])i'e,sont .Vssombly may not be able to help us, 
for, tliough wo havo a steam road roller now in place of the old, lifeless, soulless, 
stone roller, |)osses.sing some strength .and powor, it has not got sufficient steam yet 
sucoe.ssfally to olfcot radical reforms. At host, it can only attempt some patch' 
work. We must, thureforu, await bottcr times. Meanwhile, I urge on our medical 
brethren in the Lngishttive Assembly to iutroduco an amending Bill, in its winter 
session na.’ct month, just to fed its pulse, W'o have been given Swaraj for India, 
that is, at least, w hat tho Britishor now boa,sts of. Then why should he object to 
our having Swaraj in Modicino V Whetlior tho British Medical Council likes it or 
not, our aim ought to ho “to establish a miiform minimum standard of qualifications 
in modicino for all provinces sticli that persons attaining thereto, shall be acceptable 
as medical praclitionor,s tliroughout India, and this wo must strive to attain at 
any cost,” 

Medical education in India is in a most unsatisfactory statu calling for thorough 
overhauling and immodiatu reform. Thorn are ^ two standards of qualification, one, a 
University degree and the other a licence or dijdoma. The Jiolders of the University 
degree,s, who havo boon placed under ban for over live years, havo now’ begun to 
bask again in the suusliitio of tho B. M. C. Tho University degi'oes of Bombay, Mad¬ 
ras, (jaloutta and Lucknow have siu(;c been recognised and it is hoped that with the 
good offices and kind iiitervontion of the Indian Medical Council, the other University 
degrees also will come to ho recognised in tho course. The plight of tho^ Licentiates, 
however, is hoyoul doscriptiou. At presont, there is no provision lor higher educa¬ 
tion for L. M, P.’s in this country and those who aspire to higher qualiiioations are 
compelled to proceed t{) England to tako up a contimious course for at least two 
years. So long as they romain in India, it is ivnpossiblo for thorn to obtain a qualifi¬ 
cation which is rugistcrablo in tho Unitod Kingdom unless they aro prepared to go 
through a University course from the very bogiuning. 

Now, there is only one cuiirso open for us, if wo should aim at the ideal of a uni¬ 
form high standard of training with a singla high ininimum standard of qualification 
and that is tliis Tim minimum i)rolimiimiy educational qualification must bo Inter- 
raodiato Examination in Arts w'ith Bcicnco oiitioiial or an entrance examination in Eng¬ 
lish, Physics, ('Immistry and Jtiology of the Intormidiate grade, connected by a 
Board of oxamiimrs appointed by ' the Governmont. The seloction of students 
should bo m.’ido on merit ami not on communal basis. A statutory body like the 
rtoyal College of Physicians and iSnrgoons in England should be established 
ill the capital of each province and tho course should bo of five years duration, the 
curriculum, iustructioii and examination being the same us for the University graduates. 
There are eiiengli facilitios for clinical studies in capital cities and there are any 
mimbor of nun with British qualilicatioiis who can bo api)ointod as Honorary Physi¬ 
cians and Suigeons in Hospitals attached to teaching institutions and as teachers in 
colleges on a modest honorariiun. Tho College of Pliysicians and Surgeons should con- 
si.st of about 30 members chosen from tho pick of the medical profesion in each 
province, tho non-official element preponderating. Tho colleges will conduct^ examina¬ 
tions and award diplomas. Tiiere may ho throe diplomas, the Eellowship (E. C. P. S.). 
Membership (M. 0. P. S.) and Licentiatoship (L. C. P. & S.). Graduates of the 
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medioal colleges should be allowed to appear for the F. C. P. 8. examination, the 
highest qualification of the College of Pliysioiaus and Surgeons. This will level up 
the distinction between the two classes. This qiialilioation should bo made register- 
able both in India and England. 

Closely allied to Medical education i.s Medical Research. Unfortunately in India, 
research work is not encouraged to the same extent as its importance demands. 
Medical Research here is often associated with the I. M. 8. fat salaries, high attitude, 
quiet solitude, cool and breezy climate and very little result. The right place for me¬ 
dical research is Calcutta, Bombay or Madras and not Kasauli, DBliradiui, -or Conoor. 
Nor can resoarclios done in l^ondon bo imported to Dolbi. Our Medical problems are 
different and require hard work under tlio topical sun amidst the sick and suffering. 
No facilities whatever exist for research and post-graduate study in any of the Univer¬ 
sity centres. If Medical Research has not advanced to an appreciable extent in India, 
the fault rests entirely with tho (iovernmont. Tlio best Indian Medical talents are 
allowed to rot in Ooveinmont Hospitals or eke out a scanty living by private practice. 

More oppoi'tunities should be given for Indian talents and the Indian Universities 
being mostly Indian in charaotor and composition, it is not difficult to achieve 
this end. 

The Indian Medical Service has a long and interesting liistory behind it. For tlie 
last 175 years or more, this grand service, it must be ailmittod, had held aloft tho torch 
of Medical lore and had helped a great deal in shedding the lustre of Wostoru 
Medical Science in India. Though the Indian Medical Service is a purely military service, 
it has practically romained a Civil medical one ail these years. Between 400 and .500 
officers are lent by the Military Dopartment to tho Civil side, for whom nearly 278 
Civil posts are reserved. These 'posts itichido administrative posts under the Government 
of India and tlie various Provincial Oovornmciits for modical relief, sanitation, education 
and research work in tho country. Other executive aiipointmeiits are also hold by 
thorn, such as Superintendents of fails and moiital hosjiitals. Such combination of 
civil and military duties, wliich subordinates the needs of tlio civil population to tlio 
requiromonts of tho military, saddling the country witli oiiormoiis oxpundituro, is 
unheard of in any other civilized country ill the world. 

Various have heon the attempts made to sojiarato tho Ci vil medical servico fron 
the Military and the grotesqueness of a doctor going to soo a patient with a sword in 
one hand and a stethoscope in the other, bad attracted tho attention of tho (.lovornmont 
of India, as far back as tlie year 1870. But tliis anomaly has not been removed oven 
in the new Indian Constituti'on and tlio domination of tho Iiuliau Medical Servico has 
been perpetuated. The Indian Medical Service has come to stay with ns pormanontly 
until at least another stage in tho advaucomoiil; of 8olf-(:iovoinmotit has been reaohed. 
God knows when this is going to bo. So, wc must make tho host of a had bargain. Tim 

Indian Medical Council too, must urge, after four yoars, for a rogistorablo qualification 

in India for entrants to the Indian Medical Servico. This qualiiication must inoludo 
proficiency in Tropical Medicine. 

'Women of India have now come to tho forefront in all walks of life. Thoy find tho 
Sfedioal field no less alluring and atti-active (liaii the oduuationa!, wliicli they first en¬ 
tered. A number of women graduates and Ijccntiatcs in Medioino are being turned 

out by Colleges and Medical Schools in every province, year after year. Tliey too 

suffer like their brethren, in the struggle for existeiico. The Govornmont of India 
Jiavo recently organised the ’\Fom6n Modical Service. This service is rocruitod in 
India. It consists of 42 members for All-India. Of them 60 per cent are Indian. For 
a vast siib-oontinont like India, this number is too poor. More women, specially Indian, 
must bo reoruited for thi.s service. 

Nearly four lakhs of rupees are paid every year to the AVomen Medical Service 
from public revenues. So, tlie a|)po)ntmout should bo made by an iudepondont body 
like tno Public Service Commission. Tlio jiroposed contract that members of tho 
Women Medical Service reserve, proceeding to England for their study, should resign 
if they marry within four yoars after returning from England, slumld 'bo abolished. It 
affects a number of Indian oaiididatos, as fow Indian ladies would bo jireparod to bind 
tlicraselvos against marriage. 

There are three grades of medical men serving under Governmenf, tlio Civil Sur¬ 
geons, the Assistant Surgeons and tlio Sub-Assistant Surgeons. The Civil Surgeons are 
promoted from among the ranks of Assistant Surgeons who are seniors. These men 
though given iudopondent charge of liospitals ai'e given subordinate position when an 
1. M. S. officer is posted to tho hospital, though ho happens to bo tho latest recruit. 
The other two grades are kept separate and water-tight and whatever tho length of 
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servioe and whale vor tho ropatatioii o£ the Sub-Assistant Surgeon, ho cannot 
enter tho Assistant Surgeon’s cadro, except in rare cases whore lio liappens to be in 
tliu good books of tlui liead of the Medical Department. I would suggest that a 
Provincial civil mcdioal cadro bo formed ami that pr'omotioiis-bo mado from Siib-,Assistant 
Surgeon’s cadre, on grounds of merit and ollicioncy, until both those clas.ses got 
merged up. I would cvon go to tho Icii.gth of suggesting that ,a competitive exaini- 
natioa be held to wliieh Ijicontiatcs and (jriuliiates bo iidmittod, to lill up vaoanoie.s 
in Assistant iSiirgcon’s grade and tlioso who eonu) out successful bo promoted to that 
grade, not as a matter of grace Imt as a ra.attor of right. 

Most of us iioro belong to t.liis cah^gory. The iudopondont Medical rraotitioiiei's 
depend oiitirely on private imM.lioal prac-.tico for tlicii- livelihood and they have to 
carry on tlii.s against what m.ay ho called ‘.■stule.-.AhUsl Competition’. It is really 
lull'd for a L’ldvate Medical Practitioner to compete witli medical men subsidized by 
(lovernment. Tho iadupoiideiit medical practilioiiur has another raoi'o formidable 
opponent in tiio person of the llakin or Vaiilyan. The jirofossion is ovorerowdod 
and acute unemployment is now staring them in thoir faces. 

The Rural Medical Prae.titioners arc ipiasi-indcpendout medical men who now 
tlourish in (he Madras Presidonc.v. If the hoiioi'ary soliome was intended 

to roliove intolleotiial baukrupicy ' among (ho Profession, the rural sohnmo was 

intondod to relic;c iiuauoial baulivuptoy. Under Ihis, the medical pr,aetilionors 
aro given an annual subsidy of Rs.' (iOfX), half of which will have to he 

oxpouded on rmit, ward-boy, sweeper and the like, and Rs. 400 for 

modioiuus, which is no doubt iiiadoiiuate. They must locate tlieir jiraotiee in village 
pai'ts, treat tho nwossilous poor free and voeeivo fees from tho rich. A midwife is 
also attached to tlieso rural practitioners have lieoii plaood under tho control of Local 
Hoards. In ooui'su of time, tliey .got thomsoives mixed up in local politics and were 
(lorfovcG obligi.'d to tak) sides' in local hoard olecdions and the like with tlio result 
that they had bccoino tho viciims of porsecufion by ouo party or the other. But 
these men aro mad i of stornor stulT. They formed thcnisolvos into an A.s.sooiation, 
lield annual conforeiices. waitel in dupnliilions to Iho Ministei' and tho Surgoon- 

(loiwral, got their grieviinoes redressed ami thus linrrly secured thoii- positions. They 
arc hotter off now. This rural scheme has roceutly boon introdiiood in Canada in 

1930 and tho rural |)i'!ic!:itionors tlun'o aro called commnihly doctors. Those men are 
liandsomoly paid alrmt Its. 1,001) per aiiniim as subsidy. 1 quoto below tho rolcvniit 
lioL'tiou of'that scheme. : —“Of the KCG,T0(.) peoph.' wlio'livc in Saskatchewan, Canada, 
over three (luarters reside in rural districls, .Ifauy of these aro separately settled 
and in those thinly populated areas, it is'/iften ijnpi'aetieatdo for a doctor to establish 
himself. To cope'with this cmidilion, tho provincial legislature during tho session of 
1928-39 passed two measures which cmistitnlc s'onudhiug new in Govoriiment admi¬ 
nistration. Tlie lii'st measure provides thal (ho Council of overy Muaici|uility shall 
bo emiioworod to make a grant to a medical iiractitionor to induce him to reside and 

)>ractico his profesMOn in that Municipality and in consideration of such residence 

and [iraeticc a gram, of money upto J.yCXt dollars (.tiiOO) shall bo paid to him.” I 
wish this .seherne is e.xti nded to other [i.'iits of India and modified according to 
provincial needs. 

There is no country in tho world wlioro medic,al relief is so poor as -in India. It 
is a wull-kaown fac.t that the, Aryans of .Vuciont India exhibited thoir skill and 
genius in ail tho dcjiartinents of medicine and altlimigh tho vicissitudes of foreign 
conquest and a mieibor of oUier f.'rclors, coupled wilh the withdrawal of 8tate-aid, 
interfered to break (he continuity and turn Iho s'-alc of progi'oss hack, records still 
exist in |deuty to demoiistrato (hat (he tliiidus of old possos.sed a good knowledga of 
tho human frame, of the ills tliat the llesh is heii- to and tho methods to ho .adopted 
lo romovo them. Tho .Aryan .system of medicine is known as tho .Ayurvedic, After 
the Muslim coiiquusf of India, the Ijnani syste-in hegan to llourish in this, country 
and had the siiiiport of tho .State. Thei'o is also anothor system named tho Biddlia 
which is tho Tamil system and which is largely in vngno in South India, These 
throo systoms, thougSi greatly dotcriorated, had and siill have large public support. 
They carter to (ho iieed.s of nine-tenths of (ho population of this country. It was 
tliought highly rlesii'ihiu in tlio interest of the people that theso .systems should be 
jilacod on sciontifio basis. Tho Madi-as Legi.slative Oouneil began to put pressure on 
tho (lovornmunt. A Committco was appointed of wliieh I was a mombor, to investi- 
gato and submit a report. As a rosiilt;, the Govcnaiiont Indian Modioal School was 
established in Aladras in 1925 with a big hospital attached to it. Similar agitation 
was also set up in other parts of India. I understand two Ayurvedic Collogi s and an 
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Unani Collage have also been established in Northern India. The Indian Medical 
School in Madras is being well-conducted and instruction is imparted in all the three 
systems, Ayurvodio, Siddha and Unani. 

India’s position is unique in this regard. Instead of utilizing the drugs found with¬ 
in her own bordor.s, she has got to depend on countries thousands of miles away, to 
fill the enudy bottles of lier Pliarmaoios. Taking tljo figures for 20 years between 
1909 to 1929, we find tlie value of drugs and medicines iraportud to India, excluding 
chomioals and narcotics, increased from 73 laklis in 1909 to 202.12 lakhs in 1929, 
while tho value of I'aw drugs o.xpoj'ted from India also increased from 15.5 lakhs to 
41.6 lakhs during tho same jicriod. Tims the trade balanco in favour of importing 
countries at the emd of 1929 was ICl.C laklis. On the basis of tho average struck out 
from the abovo lignre.s, tho trade balanco at tho end of 1931 can be put down at 20o 
lakhs. Thus India is tlio loser by Ks. 2 croves annually in the drug trade. Tho Gov¬ 
ernment of India ought to have long ago established Cliemical Laboratories in im¬ 
portant centre,s in tliis country, whore the tinctures and other medicines can be prepared 
out of tho drugs collected fir.st-haml in the country. 

In the year 1927, tho Council of State i)assod a resolution in tho following terms — 
“This I'ouncil recommends to tlie (lovcrnor-Gonoral-in-Oonncil to urge all Provincial 
Governments to take such stops as may bo possible to control the indiscriminate use 
of medicinal drugs and to legislate for the standardization of the preparation and for 
the sale of such drugs”. 

To give effect to this resolution, tho Government of India appointed a Committee 
with Lt.-tJoI. Chopra an Ciiairraan. But tho terms of reforonoo i)rocladod the Committee 
from dealing with the economic aspect of tlio question, Tho masterly report of Col. 
Chopra was praotioally shelved until recently it was unearthed by the Council of 
State by another resolution, Tho Govornmoiit' of India iiavo now oomo forward with 
their propo.sal to establish a Bio-Chomioa! L.aboratory at Calcutta and have asked the 
Provincial Governments to follow suit. A laboratory in every Pi'ovinco is absolutely 
necessary to test the purity of drugs and no timo^sb’onkl bo iost to set thorn up. 

There i.s again another economic aspect whicli tlio Government have failed to con¬ 
sider. That is tlio dumping of patunt modiciuos and secret remedies, which have spelt 
economic ruin on our laud and iiavo caused indescribable harm to the people. Tho 
import of tlieso patent medicines .should be stopped and no medicine should be 
allowed to be imported wliich does not disclose its formula on the label. Medical men 
should refuse to proscribe patent medicines, whose formula has not been diselo.S6d. A 
groat deal of propaganda i.s necessary to impross on tho people the liarm in taking 
patent medicines advertised in jiapers as specifics for diseasos. Mahatmaji’s Village 
Industries Improvement Association might profitably include this item in their pro¬ 
gramme and dis.suacle people from using patent and proprietary medicines and foods 
and thereby stop tho fiiglit of nearly lialf a croro of niiiecs annually from our land. 

Even in tho matter of supply of drugs and modicinea, there is the military domina¬ 
tion over the civil. Tho medical stores are military stores ; they get the .supplies 
from England and di,stribnto them to Civil Hospitals. They charge 20 por cent extra 
as departmental charges, lint when tho supplies are made to Local Boards and Mnni- 
cipalitios, a further levy of 20 per cent is made. Thus, when tho medicine roaches 
tho rural population, its original cost is raised by 40 por cent. I raised this question 
in the Council of State in 1927 and pressed for froodom for Provincial Oovornments 
and Local Boards to purchase tlicir stores direct from any aiipi'oved vendor. Though 
tho Government promised to do something in the matter, I understand the same old 
system still continues. 

The compilation of an Indian Pharmacopooia is a great dosidoratura, and the time 
has now arrived for taking up this quostioii in right oaniost. The various formulae 
given in tlie Britishj U. S. A. and other Parmacopoeias, may, after sufficient labora¬ 
tory test and trial in oar own country, bo adopted with advantage and inolndad in 
tho Indian Pliarmacopooia. The indigenous system of medicine may also be standar¬ 
dized and sucli of the therapeutic agents as are really efficacious may brought with¬ 
in its fold. 

We, medical men, have got to shoulder greater responsibility in promoting public 
health and social well-being than wo have hitliorto dono. In private practice, wo must 
not fail to impress on tho jiatieut.s tho benefits of fresh air, puro water, nutritious 
food, good exercise, sound sleep and a host of other things which are indispensable, 
not only to cure them of their maladies but also to jirevent them from contracting 
fresh ailraonts. That way lies our success in our profo.ssion. Wo must undertake 
health propaganda work and do onr littlo bit towards prevention of diseases. In 
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rural parts, there is very groat opportunity for sooial uplift. The Rural Medical Pi'ac- 
titioner, if he is so minded, can keep tlie fow villages under his control in a perfectly 
sanitary condition. 

The next thing that we would like to impress is tlie necessity for greater oo-opera- 
tion between the medical practitioner and tho 8tato. Medical men should enlarge the 
narrow purpose of directing thoir almost exclusive attention to morbid oonditjoa.s and 
tho remedy of sucli conditions by drugs to tho preventive aspect of mudioine, 

A free and etfoctivo means of prevontivo medicine is the institution of a National 
Health Insurance sohemo. This is a co-operative organisation between insured 
persons, tho filendly sooiotios, tho medical profession, and tlie Government, especially 
designed for “iusuranoe against loss of liealth, and tiio provontion and cure of sick¬ 
ness”. In England it is ooiitrollod by medical and lay co-operation, 10,000 dootors 
(very nearly 70 per cent) of tho medical practitioners in England and \Vale.s have 
agreed to accept thair right, under the Act to give jirevontivo and ourat.ive advice 
and treatment to sivtoen million insured people. The doctor is paid for each peison 
on his pauol, whether he becomes a patient or not ; tiio patient lias a free choice 
of his doctor, and may come at tho very bogiiming of jii.s sickuo.ss undeterred by any 
q^uestion of foe. Tho doctor’s duty is to diagnose and treat tho illne.ss and to estimate 
the resultant incapacity. There is no doubt bound to bo some complaint in such a 
vast scheme, but taken as a whole this scliomo has provided medical relief ami 
service for Jialf tho adult population of England. 

A word about tlie Indian Medical Association and it.s activities and I am done 
The Association has got though shott,-yet, a creditable record behind it. TJie object 
of the Association are (1) to secure the promotion and advancement of Medicine and 
allied Sciences, (2) maintain the honour, dignity and interests of tho medioal nro- 
fessiou and (3) secure the co-operation betwoen the members thereof. The first of 
these objects is being fulfilled by tho )>ublio.ution of tlie monthly journal called “The 
Journal of tlia fudian Medical A.ssociation” and the reading of'.scientifio papers and 
discussion of soieiitiiio topics in. annual oonforenees siicJi as this. The soooud object 
has been amply fullillod by the noble and strcimou.s |iart tlie A.s.sooiation plaved in 
tho battle with the .British Medical Comicil and the ultimate establishment'of the 
Indian Medioal Council. If tho Indian Medical Council is not to our iildug it is not 
the fault of the Association. “Even a worm can turn” is no idle saying and tho 
Indian Medical Association has sufiiciuntly demonstrated its truth to tho British 
Medical Council. Tliis is no mean achievement, lint tho light is not yet over There 
are many more things tir be done before wo can maintain our honour andi diguitv 
and safeguard our interests. To attain this end, unity is essential. Every member of 
tho medical profes.sioii in India should bo a member of tlio Indian Medical Associa¬ 
tion. The Association has tlirowu open its doors even to IJoentiates It is hirfi 
time, therefore, for the All-ludia Medical Licentiates' Association to (lO incorporated 
with tho Indian Medical Association. A boginning may be made by holding the 
Annual Conferauco.s of botli the Assooiatioii.s at tho same time and at tlie same place 
and having a coinraon meeting for Heientific discussions. 



All India Women’s Conference 


lOlh. Session—Trivandrum—28th. Dec. 1935 to 2nd. Jan. 1936 

Sui'vuyiiig the progi'ess auliiovoii by women in various ilireotions towards tiio ro- 
■ moval of their disabilities at the tenth session of tlio All-Tndia Women’s Oonforenoo 
held at Trivandrum on tlio 28th. December 1935, tier iligimess Maharani i>e4hu 
Parbathi Bai of Travaneore stressed that tlio fundamental |,)roblein of women was not 
jjolitica! nor oven social but economic. The solution of thoir problems, said tier Highness, 
depended on securing' for them in ‘marriage and out of it economic independonco. 
To achieve this end was tho work before the Coiifoi'Oiioe. 

The Welcome Address 

Mrs, Madhaviamma Kunjan Pillat, Chairwoman of the Koception Committeo, in the 
course of her address said : 

Daring the nine years of its iirogrcasivo o.'cLstonco tho All-India Women’s Con¬ 
ference held all its sessions in Dritish India only. Wo in Travaneore fool gratilied 
that it has been our privilege to invito the Conferonco to moot for the first time in 
an Indian State, mid wo hope that tho holding of tho Contoronoo in Travanooro will 
dispel the itnaginai'y harriurs which snporlicial oh,servers conjuro up in the path of 
our steady ondeavoar towards national soliilarity. 

Trivandrum oncoIs most of tho other cities in its natural beauty of liil! and dale, 
its perpetual verdure and tho landmarks of a contiaumis civilisation. Hero is a land 
in wliioh womon have always boon regarded with rospoot. The rosolntious pa.ssod 
at the All-India Women’s ConCoreuco m previous years empliasiso the nooossity of 
oifeeting suoU changes in tho laws of inlioritanoe and suooossion as to make tho lot 
of onr sisters in others jiarts of India ondnrahlo. lint here in Malabar the woman has 
from time immemorial been invc.sted with indopendent rights of proporty and a 
well-rooognisod social status. She forms the stock of. dosoont in Matriarchal familioSj 
her children and tho children of liov daughters succeeding to tho ancestral estate. If 
in the days of old tliorc were in Kerala women i)oets and women scholars, to-day 
there are large numbers of them playing a prominent part in tho various departments 
of public usofulnes.s. 

Travaneore and Cochin are tho best oJucaled areas in the wholo of India. In Travan- 
cora the foundations of modern education woro laid broad and deep by a woman, Her 
Iligimess Rani Oouri Parbati Bai, who ,so early as in I8l7 oomraandod that tho 
State should defray tho cost af cdneatioii in order’tliat thoro might bo no .luko-warm- 
ness in tho spread of enligliteiimout. Dy the diffusion of education Hor Higliuoss 
wanted the people to become bettor .subjects and moro efficient public servants. Tho 
liberal policy then inaugurated by Hor Iligimess was amplified and o.'cteudod by the Gov¬ 
ernment and various private agencies. During tho last tou years there has hoeii an 
average annual dnereaso of uearly ton thousand, and a total inorea.sG of over 63 
per cent in the number of girls brought undor instruction. Tho porcentago of literacy 
among women in Travaneore is 10.8 whilo it is only 2.9 in British India. 

Tho Purdah system is unknown in Malabar o.vcopt among a small .sootion of the 
Mahomedaus and the Nambudiri Brahmins. Child marriago is very rare. According to 
tho last census only 42 girls out of 1,{XX) between the ago of live and fifteen were 
either married or widowed in this State as against 221 in India. But there are ins¬ 
tances in. which people from adjacout British districts oome to have child marriages 
celebrated in evasion of tho Sarda Act. A lady member of tlie local Legislataro has 
now secured permission to introduce the necessary legislation on tho subject. 

The women’s cause is making ra[iid strides in -Travanooro. As I mentioned at the 
outset we have had in Kerala a continuity of culture. Mon of light and leading in 
Travaneore have recognisod by dood as well as by word 
that the women’s cause is men’s and that they rise or fall together. Tho 
women of Travaneore havo made progress in several direetion.s and yet 
here also wo are face to faoo with many problems which are more or less common 
to the wholo of India. Our system of education is materialistic iii its tondoncy and 
has no tinge of any religions instruction which is osseutial for tho training of useful 
citissens. Nor does this education provide suffioieut opportunity or convenience to 
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our girls to acquire knowledge suited to their requirements: The kind of education 
they now receive throws all considerations of the home or family into the shade and 
merely makes tliem fit to knock at the doors of offices and institutions for employ¬ 
ment, The fate of unemployed men is bad enough and that of unemployed women 
is threatening to hooome wor.so. Tho economic condition of the people anil their low 
standard of living seem to defy all attempts at amelioration. Child marriage, the 
dowry system and the proliihitioa of widow re-marriage, though unknown among 
some communities in Travancore, are prevalent among others. Depressed classes 
remain depressed and communal squabbles persist in spito of our strenuous efforts 
to quell them. Those are some of tho problems staring us in the face here in 
Travancore as in other parts of India and we look forward to your assistance in 
tackling them. India is now jiassiug through momentous constitutional changes and 
we see in tho horizon glimmerings of an All-India Federation. But there must ha 
a federation of lieavts if political fedoration should ever become possible in spirit 
apart from names and forms. 

This conforonce envisagos a groat fiituro for oiir country. Local areas and sec¬ 
tional opinions are well reprosontod in this imposing gathering. Women from far 
and near have come liora iii largo numbers impellod by a high sense of duty. The 
same enthusiasm is scon among tlie rank and file as among those wiio take the lead 
in this mission of solE-impi'ovoment, It is our good fortuno that Her Highness 
Maiiarani Sotu Paiwati Bai wlio takes great interest in all movements to advance tire 
cause of woinon has been gr-aoionsly pleased to preside over this conference. Her 
Higliness’ extensive travels in India and in Europe have enriched Travancore and 
created in us visions of a richer, larger and fnller national life. We are deeply grate¬ 
ful to Your lliglrnoss for tiro advice and guidance Yciu' Highness has given us in 
holding tho coriferonco here. 

The Presidential Address 

Her Jllghness Maharani Sethu Parvathi Bai then delivered her presidential 
address. Her Higliness said : 

The immediate olqcot of this Conforouce is to create a wider seppo for the powers 
and responsibilities of Indian women and to emphasise tho value of women’s work in 
every woll-ordei'ed Btato. Tire motiiods of this Conference lie in persuading and 
justifying ; the goal of the Conferonoe must bo to create absolute equality of oppor- 
tuuities and position as between the two se-xos in all branches of activity, with 
tills feeling, and coiivincod as lam of tiro imnortanco of this gatlieriiig, I approach 
my task as President of tliis yoar’.s session of the All-Iudia AVomen’s Conferonco with 
mi.Kod feelings. The first, in which 1 am sure you will ail share, is regret for the 
unavoidable absence of tho original Presidont-Desigimta, Her Highness the Yiivarani 
of Mysore, wlioso absence wo all fool very keenly, and not the less becainss she 
represents a State and a Koyal House, which have been amongst the pioneers of 
women’s education and uplift in our country. 1 am also aoutuly conscious of tlic 
magnitude of my task and its lieavy responsibility. At tho same time, I am very 
thankful to those who have, by inviting mo to preside on this occasion, signalised 
their confidence in mo—a conildence which I am sure is much loss a personal tribute 
thau a symbol of tlio recognition on your part of tlie position achieved and maintained 
by women in tliis land. This is tlie first Couforonco held in an Indian State and it 
cannot be desired that it is among States that tlio biggest efforts have been made to 
remove some of the social and legal disabilities of women. 


The country of Kerala, of which Travancore is an important unit, has earned from 
our brothers across tlio ghauts the name of “Peuraalayalam” or “AA''om 0 n’.s Malayaiam.” 
The appellation is not a conventional compliinent. Our laws and social customs based 
on the matriarchal system followed by us for millennia have given to women a cons¬ 
picuous place in our polity. The woman is here recognised as the head of tlie family, 
and succo.ssion is traced through her. No restriotions on the Iiolding and disposition 
of property and no inequalities regarding education, social life and cultural growth iiavo 
hampered onr sox. Not only iias our history afforded instances of queens who have 
stamped their individuality on the chronicles of their country, but in tho fine arts and 
philosophy, wonien^ have played a notable part. Tho equality of women with men in 
the matter of poliilcal as well as property rights is to-day an established fact. Co¬ 
education in jirimary institutions and in the higher cla.ssos and forms in many schools 
and colleges is a feature of Travanooro ; and girls and women have so fully taken 
advantage of tho educational facilities that it has been found possible, without inter- 
d5 
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fering with tha numbei' of admissions, to levy full rates of feos from girl students in 
colleges and three-fourth rates in schools. There is iiraetically one literate woman to 
every two literate males and women are now apidying freely for admission to various 
services and other avenues of employment. They are also alive to their wider civic 
responsibilities as is shown hy tho cireumstanco that in co-operative societies, the num¬ 
ber of w'OKien members is 28,000, a not inconsiderahle pro|iortio!i of tlia total strength. 
"We are thus, in tho main, uuaireet.ed hy many prohlems whicli engross the attention 
of thoughtful and patriotic persons in other parts of India, Wo have abnlislied Deva- 
dasi service in oiir temples and such jn-obleins a.s the purdah, the conditions which 
have led to the jiassing of tho Sarda Act and to tho laws relating to tho traffio in 
women are not present among ns. It is therefore not perhaps inaiipropriate that a 
conference designed to co-ordinate the activities of women in various dcjiartmonts and 
to review' and consolidate tlieir status and position should hold its sitting in Travan- 

With the utmost pleasure T weleomo in our midst representatives from all parts of 
India and many well-known friends from abroad. Hospitality has been accounted the 
prominent trait of this country and I am proud to say tliat not only in the inatertal 
spheie hut in tlie realm of ideas, W'e have given and received freely. It is my hope 
and trust that on this occasion wo shall be ciiiial to our reputation and tliat yon 
will retain pleasant memories of your sojouni ameiigst us. 

It is a matter of profound gratilication that the history of women’s movement m 
India at least in its political .a.s|)oet has been one of unhindered progress and has not 
been mai'ked by those violent struggles which were the iireeuvsors of reform elsewhere. 
The Joint Parliamentary Committee in 19J7 felt ver.y nervous of interfering with 
what was conceived to ho tho invincihlo iirejndice against tho political eiifranohise- 
ment of women and they left tfie question to the elected Legislatures of each Pro¬ 
vince to be settled by tlieir own resolution aeeoniiiig to the wishes of the people 
couceniod. Owing to the devoted and strenuous labours of a number of emiiiont 
women, somo of ’whom t soo before me, and thanks also to the innate chivalry of 
our countrymen, wdiieh w'o must ungrudgingly recognise., practically every Province 
leraoved all political restrictions on aucuiint' of sox ; and even before England took 
the step in 1918 and 1919 of equalising tho .sexes in politics and in various profes¬ 
sions, tlio battle had been won in India. Furtiicr, tlie admission of women into ttie 
legal and other jirofossious was never attended with any diiiioult.y liero. To say tins 
is, however, not to undero.stimato the magnitude and comple.xity of the work ahead of 
us. In practically every part of India except to some extent in Malabar, women still 
suffer under marked disabilities as to the holding and tho disposal of property. 
Even though some of the ohl law-giver.s u'cre fairly liberal as to the position of 
Hindu women and in Pongul and iJorabay their rights were safeguarded up to a 
point, later autliorities and the growth of customs have seriously ourtailod their 
rights. Old doctrines whieli ori.ginalod in unsettled and w'luliko or nomadic times havo 
jiersisted to tlie detriment of the jicaco of many families. It is interesting to remember 
that until quite recently in England it w'as impossible for a woman to hold property 
in lier own riglit or to recover money from debtor or even to buy things for houso- 
iiold uso e.xoopt a,s the implied agent of the husband. Fortunately these legal ano¬ 
malies havo found a place in the dust-heap of ideas, fii India the right to inherit 
irrospeetivc of sox and according to the nearness of natural relationship and tlio 
right of unfettered enjoyment and alienation ot |iroperty havo still to bo recognised 
and the idea that a women is only a trustee for distant kinsman or unborn cliildi'on 
must become obsolete. Fortunately, in Slalabar, we did not suffer from the medieval 
heresy that the woman was tho source ot all evil nor did wo succumb to the doctrine 
lately resnseitatod in (lerniany and Italy that her main or solo function was to be a 
mother. AVith rog.ard to marriage amongst mo.st ot the communities in this part of 
India, equadty, froednm of choice and adult marriage have been taken for granted, 
although quite recently there lias arisen a curious tendency to adopt disabilities tliat are 
jirevalent elsoivliore. It is obvious that in tlio Vedio times, marriage was taken to bo 
a voluntary sliariiig of a common life, Tho fear ot what was called Ahirnasankara or 
tho confusion of races, a fe.ir wliicli oven now has ro-assoi'tod itself violently in such 
widely differing counti ies as (ieinuuiy. South Africa and the United States ivas res¬ 
ponsible for many changes in this system inclndiiig child marriage, tho parda system 
and the iierpetnal tutelage of women. Notwithstanding tho efforts of pioneers, like 
Pandit Jswar Chandra Vidyasagar, tlio prejudices of agos are dying very slowly and 
much work is necessary before a wise rocouciliatiou of tho old and new ideals takes 
place. 
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Closely oonneoted ■with tlie_ tojiic of maniago is that of child 'widowhood. It most 
be Mmitted that, qaito irospuctiro of the fnnd.aiuental question of eugenics and with- 
ottt tmpassing into tho region of religion or rorolation, there must be .soroething 
radioally wrong in a svstem which permits of child widows to the appalling extent 
of seven for eveiw 10,000 hotwecii tho ages of 1 and 5 and 45 for every 10,000 bet¬ 
ween the ^es of 5 and 10. No scriptures cun havo sanctioned or enomiraged such a 
state of tilings and ono of tho welconio signs of tho times is that enlightened oiiinion 
both amongst iiindns and Mahomeduns is declaring itself forcibly in favour oi later 
marriages and of remarriage of widows, esnecially of child widows. 

It is obscrvble that though undi<r the Muhomedun law tho proprietary and mai'ital 
relations of women are to some extent sufeguurded, yet the seclusion of women has 
led to serious difliculties, which have to be snrmonntod and ovoroomo. Indeed, in 
many r^ious, the strictness of purduh is regurdod as proportionate to the status of 
the family, and much patient work is iioodod to eradicate sucJi ideas. 

This ConfureiiCO wiiich started nine years ago has now become the foremost re¬ 
presentative body of tlie women in India and it has contributed in no small measure 
to the awakening w’hieh lias snrpassoil tho uxpeetaiious of its founders. It has helped 
to aroi^ the smial conscionou in inany matters reliiting to womon and thoir advance¬ 
ment. One of its first items of business was lo voice dissatisfaction with tlie present 
eduoatioual system and it was instrumental in starting tlio Kdiicatioii Fund, the pro¬ 
cess of whioli have boon utilised amongst other things, for establishing and main¬ 
taining tho Ijudy Irwin College in Delhi, for home seiuiieo, tlie training of teacliors and 
psyohologioul ro.soarcli. Tho Confereuoe playeil .an important jiart in tho establisbmout 
of the claim of womon to tlio franchise in llritish India. It has worked for the ado- 
Quato education of fuiure mutliurs, for niodical inspection in schools and factoi'ies and 
for tlio removal of many social and legal disahilitios. A glance at tho summary of the 
important resulutioiis passed in previous sessions would prove that a woll-considored 
programmo of riu-al reeoustruotion and wlucational civic training has been emphasised, 
and that the Ooaforoiico has set before itself tho importimt t.ask of rousing public 
opinion as to oiiablo iiU_ conoonied to roaliso tho mistake of segregation of women and 
of allowing immatiiro girls to become wives and mothers. A great deal liM been done 
though much has yet to bo achieved in tlio matter of tlio amelioration of the lot of 
women labourers and tlio propagation of public health prograraines, in which women 
are vitally intcrosied. 

In common with women elsowlioro Indian women have been stirred by a now 
thought and a now life aud tlio ideal of solf-reliaiico has boon fast evolving amongst 
tlium, and it is a matter for sincere gratification that practieally all the women’s or- 
gamsatiou.s in tlio country liaye takcu a uuauiraoiis stand against eomraunal and pro¬ 
vincial diflenmees and distincticiw in the matter of the franciiiso aud that tills Jias 
been done at a time wliou such divergences are tending to ho accentuated amongst 
men. In trudi, it may bo asserted that one of tlic biggest successes of the oon- 
ference lies in tlio promotion of tho pioal of unity of Inaiaii women, and wo can well 
claim that wo haio successfully foiigiit ugainst the communal aud provincial outlook, 
which has boon a disquieting foaturo of public life iu India. The attitude of tlie 
women s assoeiutious aud tlie resolutions p.xssisl by thorn cannot but strengthen tho 
hands of tlioso who seeks to attain a uoni|ilotii uiidor.standing and tlie co-operation 
amongst tho many races and coraniunitics of India. Our work lies mainly in tlie 
daootion of tho ftrmalion of public opinion. 

Tho great u|)Iicaval produced liy the late war rovolutioiiisod thought and made 
Europe and Amenca roaliso the viiluo of women’s contributiou to tlie national oause. 
Work had to bo done aud _ women had to do it and tlie principle of equal pay for 
equal work was comiiarutive inoll'ectivcncs.s and tho innate timidity of women was 
undermined. Tlio coolness and disciiiline of women in ovory branch of activity obtained 
thoir reward, so that ono of tlie great opponeuts of tho eaiiso, Mr. Asquith, speaking 
about Edith Cavoll, declared iu (jetoUer lOlo, “There are thousands of such women, 
but a year ago, w-i did not know it.” Dy 1918, tho political disabilities of womon 
were removed in England and in 1919, their rights to hold publio and professional 
positions portaiiiing to civil life 0.11110 to be riHiognised. It is remarkablo that as soon 
M these steps _ wore taken, llm I’arlianinntary atmosphere completely cliangod. 
Measures for wliioh women’s societies had boon working unsnceessfully for years, 
such as tlio Nurses’ Kegistratioii Dill and aii amoiulud Midwives’ Dill were taken up 
as Oovernment measures and passed Ihnmgli all thoir stages without difficulty. 
Women began to sit in Darliameiit and to occupy various responsible positions and 
in 1920 the Report of tho Ijambetli Couferoiico stated the belief of the Conference 
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that the AngUoan charoh would be strengthened by mahitig freer use of the spiritual 
gifts of women. It tooh 70 years of ceaseless propaganda for imerioa to amend its 
constitution by providing that the rights of tha citizens of the United States shall 
not be denied or abridged on account of sex. It would, however, be correct to say 
that this gi^eat development for which groups of women had worked in many coun¬ 
tries took place mainly because of national crisis on the issue of which the fates of 
nations depended. But it will be remembered that as soon as the women’s claims 
were recognised, it was found that they were justified. Women very soon attained 
tlie highest learned and academical distinctions. Tho Presidentship of the Botanical 
section of the British Association was awarded to a woman in 1918. In 1920, the 

f old medal of the Royal Geographical Society wai? bestowed upon a woman. Tlie 
'arliameutary work of woman has been recognised to be of indubitable value. 
Women during the war and thereafter held responsible posts in the civil service of 
various countries. In tlie United States, there are 6,000 women pliysioians and 1,600 
practising lawyers and amongst tliem assistant attorneys-general, provincial and 
central. 300 American cities employ Police ivomen in duties relating to the welfare 
of women and children and they do probation work and the supervision of dance 
halls and places of entertainment and work in connection with tho juvenile courts. 
In journalism and banking, they have played an important part. It was not many 
weeks ago that the awai’d of tho Noble Prize to Madame Jolliot, the worthy daughter 
of a celebrated mother Madame Curie, demonstrated the capacities of women in the 
domain of recondite science. 

In spite of all these advances, it still remains true that even in the West there 
are many directions in which women’s progress is still limited. Fundamentally, the 
problem is not political or even social—it is_ economic. In ^ the last resort, the solu¬ 
tion of women's problems depends on securing for them, in marriage and out of it, 
economic independence. Freedom to work outside tho home i,s one of tho Ideals 
which cannot bo kept outside tlie range of discussion and decision as well as the 
recognition of her claims to economic partnorship in tho liome, 

Thus, although the legal emancipation of_ women may have taken place in many 
countries, the full recognition and the scouring of the individual position of women 
in domeetio relationship are yet in.secnre beeau.se of the .survival of the old doctrine 
of tutelage, It is a commonplace that woman’s cause is man’s and that men and women 
sink or swim together but experience has taught us tliat self-help and organisation are 
the only methods to socure success as distinguished G’om mere reliance on generosity or 
patronage; and tliis Conference exists for imidementiiig svioh methods. This is its 
legitimate function and its raison-d'etre. The clouds are lifting and the dawn is 
breaking ; may it bo given to us to see the sunrise 1 

Secretary’i Report 

The annual report of the Conforencn was then read by Mrs. S. C. Muhherji, Uonorary 
Organising Secretary, who pointed out that this was tlie first session hold in an 
Indian State. 

“Our Conference”, she said, “has been given an opportunity to visit Indian States 
which are the true interpreters of our ancient culture, the custodians of our civilisa¬ 
tions, the inmost shrines that guard and keep unsullied tlie spirit of real India. 
It is fitting that as a body of Indian women, onr first welcome should be to the 
land of matriarchal sway whose delegates those many years have added to practical 
and intellectual advancement of tlie Conference. We aie profoundly aware of the 
honour that has been accorded by this invitation to hold our tenth se.ssion in one of 
_ tile most progressive States of India and offer particularly to its enlightened Maharani 
for hor gracious sympathy and interest in oui’ cause our sincevest tribute of thanks.” 

Mrs. Mukherji said that tho activities of the Coufeienoo now extended from 
Abbotahad to Assam on tlie one hand and from Kashtnir to Cape Comorin on tho 
other. It was striking to note a keen do.sire manifesting itself everywliei'e among 
women to take their legitimate share of responsibilities in the advancement of the 
country #nd tliis surely was a sign tliat it would not bo long before some of their 
efforts were crowned with success. The reprosontativo nature of tlie Conference made 
it one of great strength. As such, it had great potentialities. Slie added: “There 
can be no doubt that women’s first duty is to her home. But it i,s only by a widen¬ 
ing of mental outlook and expansion of civic activities that women are able to fulfil 
their obligations towards their home and be worthy mothers to the nation of noble 
sons and daughters. In so doing, let us not, however, deny the heritage of our past 
but let its noble traditions inspire of us, to work for greater and liapppier future.” 
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_ Mrs. MuWierji added that the Conference was not a feminist institution, aggjressively 
reiterating its rights. The sympathy and co-operation of men had boon undeniably one 
of their great assets. 

Mrs, Mukherjj then referred to the work done during the year under difforent 
heads. They were glad to note that permission had been given to Mr. B. Das to in¬ 
troduce a bill in the Indian Legislative Assembly to amend the Sarda Act on lines 
suggested by the Conference. The Travancoro durbar also had given permission for 
the introduction of a similar bill. The Conference had given wholehearted support to 
all bills introduced in provincial and contiul legislatures which sought to remove the 
legal disabilities of women. A scheme had been prepared by the Rural Reconstruction 
Sub-Committee to initiate rural roconstriiction work and it had been circulated to all 
constituonoies. 

Mrs. Mukherji next examined the work done under (1) compulsory medical exami¬ 
nation, (2) compulsory primary education, (3) hostels for students, (4) child inarriara 
restraint Act, (5) legal disabilities of women, (6) labour, (7) riilal reconstruction, (8) 
Harijau work, (9) indigenous industries, (10) temperance, (11) traf&o in women and 
children, (12i child welfare and other works done during the year. 

Regarding birth-control, the annual report said : “The Conference in its anxiety to 
relieve the sulfering of women and to prevent tho increasing rate of maternal and in¬ 
fant mortality will leave no problem untouched, however controversial it may be. Low 
physique and high death-rate caused by early marriage and early motherhood and in¬ 
adequate provision for welfare work have boon a cause of anxiety _ to all _ those who 
were interested in the welfare of the country. That explains our interest in the pro¬ 
blem of birth-oontiol in India. Mrs, IIowo-Martyu's pre.senco in India last winter had 
been of immense help in creating a soientiflo outloqk on the subjeot. Oroup and public 
meetings were held in various oonstituoncios, explaining how the appalling conditions 
in India can be changed and a higher standard of living assured by a scientific pnbko 
health policy." 

Relating to franchise, the report said : “Our rejieated demands, representations 
and statements met with but little success. Wo avo glad, however, that literacy quali¬ 
fication is rooognisnd and that women are allotted seats in the federal legislature8._ 

The report inferred to the protest made against wifehood qiialilioations, indirect 
election and reserv.ikion of seats, etc., as well as the statement passed in Poona tn July 
last recording deep disappointment that onr united demands had not been accepted and 
added ; “We are also requesting tiio British Parliament to safeguard tho interest of 
women by making a provision in the lustniments of Instruction to give women a 
chance in the administration of every province as well as in tho Central Government 
specially in departments of Hoaltli, Education and Labour." 

DstaIDS of PaCEEUI.'JOS 

The proceedings commenced with the singing of songs specially composed by Sri- 
mathi Parur Ponuamma. Proposing Her Highness the Maharani to the chair, Mrs. 
liustomji Faridoonji observed that the Conference considered it lucky on its tenth 
birthday to have a lady of Maharani Setu Parvatlii Bai’s culture, enlightenment and 
intellect to preside over tho ses.sion. Hor Highness was known throughout India as 
one of the most cultured and onlightcuod daughters of Mother India. Travanoore and 
South India formed the woman's empire with matriarchal sway where the condition of 
women was far better than any other part of India. 

(,'ontinuing, she said that women in the south were intelligent and cultured, modest 
in habits of life ami .self-sacriliciug. It was a great hope and lesson for women of 
other parts of India and they would follow tho example of tlieso women who had en¬ 
joyed their rights for eeutiiries together. She then requested Hor Highness to take 
the chair, 

Sri Ammu Simminatham, seconding tho proposal, said that it was keeping with the 
traditions of Kerala tliat the first Indian Statu to invito the Confei'onoo to hold its ses¬ 
sion was Travancoro wliiolt along with other parts of Kerala had held women in such 
honour. Travancoro was lucky in having such an oulightened and cultured leader. 
The Maharani had taken interest in tho affairs not only of Travancoro but also abiding 
interest in the welfare and advancement of India. Women of India were proud of her 
leadership and they were very fortunate in having such a woman amongst them and 
they were snre that tho Maharani would bo an inspiration to them all, Her Higliness 
then took the chair, 

Mrs. Mukhe.rji extended cordial welcome to the special visitors to the Conference, 
namely, Miss Bolomon, Miss Muriol Lester, from England and Mrs, Margaret Sanger 
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from the Unitod States and said that they wcro world famous porsonalitios. Tho pre¬ 
sence of snoh splendid, sinooro and indefatigahio workers would prove a fresh inspira¬ 
tion to their own, who had all ouoh in her own way contributed to the success of tho 
Conferoncio. 

Dealing with the question of alTlliation to the International Alliance of Women for 
Sufl'rage and Equal Citizenship the ropoii stated, tho Coiiferonco was affiliated and 
Begum Ilamid Ali attended the Conference. 

The affiliation gave an o|)poi't.unity to send delegates to tho International Alliance 
Congress hold at Istambul this yoar. Tho Conference had always niihold the ideal of 
international eo-oporation and friendship as an indispensable facfor in the ultimato unity 
of woman in tho servico of luuniinity. 

Messages of greetings and wislie.s from women’s organisations woro read hy tha 
distinguished visitors from ahroad. Miss Solomon, liaison officer between the All-India 
Women’s Confei'enco and Ilritish AVomoiTs Association, conveyed tho greetings of the 
British Commonwealth Jjoagne and South African League, women- voters and other 
associations. She said that; tlio Conferenoo mot at a time when women in India were 
entering on a new era. The India Hill had hecn passed. Although the now constitu¬ 
tion had oansed a keen disappointment, sho felt confident that they would make tho 
best use of tlio powois granted to them, tluis oontrihnting their best to luunanity.” 

Miss Muriel Lester^ who was loudly cheered, conveyed the greetings of the peo))lo 
of East London whore sho had tho honour of welcoming Mahatma (jandhi. Sho said 
sho was in Japan and China for soventoen months and that women there had become 
leaders of their country. She conveyed the grootings of w'oruou of theso countries to 
the Confei'enco. ' 

Mrs. Martjaret Sanger^ who was accorded a rousing ovation, .said sho was an Ame¬ 
rican woman coming to India in a spirit of atonernont, to loam-fi-om Indian loaders 
their highest dreams and asinratioiis so tliiit sho iniglit undo the mischief created ^by 
misleading and false impressions written ahoiit India by an American woman. Sho 
felt that tills was tho lirst ste|) in ntidoing the spiritual wrong. As tho rojiresentative 
of birtli-oontrol movement, slarted 21 years ago, she would say that after this long 
time, they had reiluced infantile and maternal mortality and raised the standard ot life 
and general iiitelligoiico. The inovcmenf worked through seven tliunsand organisations 
oomprising eleven million iieople from all walks of life. As the President of the inter¬ 
national Birth-Control Association and on hehalt of 2G international groups, sho con¬ 
veyed gr(3etings to tlie Couferonee of Indian women and wished success in thoir efforts 
for securing social, political, ocoiiomic and biological omancipation and emorgenoe as 
joyful and liealtliy motliors of to-morrow. 

Sin C. P. Ram.vsw.vmi Iykr’s Annimss 

In accordance witli the eoiivention of oonferonce of men speaking at the opening 
session, Sir C, F. liamas/oaiiii Aii/ar addressed tho giithoring. Ho said that 

the superiority of one se.y anil snhordin.ation of tho other was inappropriate at 
present. He pointed out that tho main task before them in India was the elimination 
of age-long disabilities inherited tliroiigli iietrilicd custom of centuries. The ‘Mitak- 
sliara’ came in the wake of the, reform of rights of women ],7C0 or l,y(X) years ago, 
hut there was a twist iu the interpretation of women’s rights and tho Dayahhaga 
seliool was an indigenous iitteinpt in securing legal rights for women. Hut tho rotorra 
of Hindu law came to a stoj) 1,50 years ago as English judges were afraid to wound 
the roligiou.s prejudices and tliey liad all along' tin; .siqipoit of 15ivy Council. Thus 
tha spontaneous movement of reform was arrested and though Hindu women had 
rights, fetters were put on tliem in various ways and rights of inhcritauoo, disposition 

and alienation were denied o.ycept iu some iiaits of India. As regards rights of 

maintenance, guardianship of ciiiidron and ecoiiomio status, the iiositioii of Hindu 

women was different to-day from what it was in the earliest days of recorded history. 
Undor Maliomedan law women had adequate rights from tho i’rojihot but tho inirdah 
system Ijad nullilied the rights of women. Tlieso disahilitie.s had to be got rid of 
through the comradeship of men anil co-operation lietvvoen women and legislators. Ho 
then referred to tho gradual rcoogiiition of women's riglits iu Hiiglaiid and opined that 
nowhere in the world women’s legal rights wore complete. For instaneo, the i-ight of 
determining tho spiritual icdncation of tho child was still undecided. Equalisation of 
women’s rights was difficult and had taken generations of eiidcavour and resulted ovon 
in physical conllict, Eintimately, these preliminaries wero nniieces.sary in India .and 
men did not need such rude reminders as men elsewliore. They liad 'co-ojierated with 
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co-opej-alion bohvoen 
aciiicvo iho goal for 


women in winuiug their rights and ho hoped that this poacoful ci 
men and women would contiimo and worlcing togotlier they would 
which all patriotic people woro striving. . , , v j 

Mrs. Hausa Mehbi then jiroposud a vote of tlinnlfB and the conforence aOjournod. 


Second Day’s ^oceedings—Trivandrum—30th- December 1935 

The Second day’s sitting of tiio roufernnee w.as hold this morning, Ifaharani Sethu 
Parvathi Bai of Xravancoro presiding. The meeting commenced with Silent prayers 
for two minutes. 

Mrs. Muhlurji roail messages sent to tlie Cmiferonce wislimg success and resetting 
inability to attend the Goiitereuee, received from Mrs. Sarojini Nsidn, Mrs. Miithu- 
lakshmi Keddi, Rajknmari Anuit ICatir, Mrs. Urijial Nchrn, tlio Rani of Rangli, Bogum 
llaraid Ali, the Uini of Mandi, .Maude Roydon, Oorlictt Asliby, I^idy Mirza Ismail, Miss 
Agatha llarri.son, Mrs. Pothwiok Lawnmee, llio Kationnl Council of Women, National 
Y. W. C. A., Women’s Intornatioiuil l.eagii<)s and Dsford Group. . „ 

Mrs. FnHilooifii to flitj work of Mrs. K.iy of tlio Sootiil Soctiou who 

had gone abroad to pojinlai'ise (he work of the Omferonco and win tho support of 
various women’s ii.ssociatioii.s tliero. , . , , 

Reports of vur ous sections ami suh-eoinmittees woro vend and_ adopTod. The Social 
Sootion I'cport nie itioned the e.stahl/.shim'nt of hirtli control _ clinics in Bombay. A 
delegate qiiosiiumd tlie o.'cistence ot sinrh clinic. It w.as explained that tho mention of 
Bombay w.as a luoitiiko. .Mrs. UauM Mehta stated that a committee Imd been apiminted 
by tho Bombay .Municipal Coi'iioratiou to (mipiiro into the feasibility of establishing 
cfinica. .. , 

Mrs, Counina t'lou prosoiitcd Uic liiianeial stateini.-nt whicli was adopted. Empliasis 
was laid on tlio inllueiioo of contact with the onlsiilo world. 

Mrs, Ilmiaa Malitu, in lior report on indigenous indnstrios, suggested the classi¬ 
fication of indiwtrios and also economic surveys liy constitnonoies. 

When t)ie Labour Roctioii report liy Mrs. Chatterjee was read, Bombay delej^tes 
opined that too muoli space was occupied by work in mining areas. It was eicplained 
that tlie convemc ha-l not rccicvcd a reply to tlio querias and that important work 
carried out in miietig areas liad to be moiilioned. 

Reports of works of tho various constituencies wore thon rend. Tliero woro loud 
choeis when flic reports relating to Oris.sa and Travaneoro wore read. 

The Ooufoieuoo adjourned to meet again in tho tiflemoon. 

Afternoon Seieion 

Ct.'.MMtix J,.sxtiii.MiR Ion l.N'in.i. 

liitis Justin (I)ellii) moved the lirst resoliition recognising the urgent need of a 
common languago lor India and appointing a siib-comiuitteo lo report on tho moans 
and raethods that could bo nduptcil for the rcodisatiim ot this ideal, to compile a oom- 
proheusivo vocabulary of words coininonly used in India in Iho order of frequency of 
Tuso and to eo-operate v. itli other a-ssociations cnr.agml in similar work. 

Mias Justin, in cominetiding the re.soliition, observed tliat a common langii.igo was 
essential and every stop of advanconumt was liindered by slogans which wore not 
necessarily true. Rho s.iggcstoil that u vocalmlary of .'K) to KX) wonis of common use 
in jirineipal languages emilil bo picked out .so that evoryono could easily learn and 

*^**'Mrs. Asaf Ali ('Delhi), .seconding, nUserVCTl lh.it a common medinra was essential to 
enable thorn to real so tlieir ilreauis and aspir.ilion.i. In tho past, (hey were isolated 
and now that they Inal come in contact, they liad discovored many things common in 
various religious aid sects. Willmnt imperilling Iho cultural iierilage of any language, 
they could evolve a c.mnraou language, and she sii.ggcsicd the iitili.sation of radio and 
cinema for poiiularis!iti<m of classic.al hut siiiqila Hindi and slie o|>incd tliat it was not 
too much to ask every Itnlian to learn .1 coimiion langnago. 

Mra. Kutte.u Nair (C.icliin), suiiportiiig llio resoliition, observed that English could 
not i)o tlio l.mgiia.gc ot tho inas.scs. After tho Riv.tion Becrotary had explained tho 
Bohome, the rcsoliititu was unanimously pisssod. 

Rbuovai, ok Ti.i.m:i{.if'v 

Miss Lazarus (Mysore) moved a resolution roiteraling its former resolutions deplo¬ 
ring the appalling illiteracy in tho land :md believing that unless a concerted and in- 
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tensive oarapaigti was organised, moral and material progress of the land was bound to 
be hampered and appointing a sub-committea to study the question in all its bearings, 
to keep in touch and co-operate with all works in promoting literacy amongst adults, 
to initiate practical schemes of work and report on the work done, to the next 
CODf0r0QC0# 

Miss Laaarus deplored the low percentage of lltoraoy in India and congratulated the 
women of Travanoore and Cochin on their high por^taga. She wanted every member 
of the constituency to take upon herself the task of making one individual at least 
literate. Regarding compulsion introduced in Madras for Mussalmans, she exhorted the 
members to see that the scheme of compulsion in every province included girls also. 

A third scheme, she would suggest, was an enquiry into the expenditure on Uni¬ 
versity education and for primary education to urge for the reduction of expendi¬ 
ture on University education and for diversion of funds to primai'y education. She 
described the various efforts made in Mysore. 

Srimalhi Anandavalliarnma and Airs. P. Thanupillai, supporting the resolution, 
wanted Ttavancore to reach higher percentage of literacy and effectively to prevent 
lapses into illiteracy. 

Mrs. Ali Akbar., quoting tho examples of Russia and Turkey, wanted effective popu¬ 
lar methods to be adopted. 

Miss Van Owen spoke of the phonetic method which was adopted in the Philip¬ 
pines and said that oliarts were prepared for Hindi and Tamil and that that method 
was suceessfuly tried in the Central Provinces. 

Dr. Suklhankar (Bombay) narrated the experience of the Bombay Corporation and 
said that despite an expenditure of Rs. 32 laiihs, the results were not promising. She 
suggested a simplified eurriouluin and part-time work on tho part of primary school 
teachers for adult education. 

Srimathi Ruhniniamma (Mysore) gave an account of work done in Mysore. 

Mrs. Raiji suggested newspapers being utilised for adult education. 

The resolution was further suppored by Mrs. Barda (Bombay) and Mrs, Malthe 
(Oudh). 

Health of School CiiiLDiiEit 

The last resolution emphatic,ally oxpros.sing the opinion that the health of children 
and specially school children and college students was of vital importance to the well¬ 
being of the country and therefore considering it essential that matters connected with 
school hygiene and sanitation, medical inspection of school children, school clinics and 
care committees, health education in schools, physical culture, adult classes for study, 
child welfare and child hygiene and dietetics with special reference to children’s food 
should receive special attention .and appointing a sub-committee to study tho questions 
and report was moved by Miss Cocks. 

Miss Muriel Lester suggested the formation of nursery schools which would enable 
them to shape the future careers of children which would secure and safeguard their 
well-being. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Mrs. Faridoonji re.ad a message of greetings from Mrs. Thurman of the Negro 
Delegation to the Conference. 

The Conference passed a resolution of condolence on the death of Mr. O. K. Deva- 
dhar, all standing, Tho Conference then adjourned. 

Third Day’s Proceedings—Trivandrum—Slst. December 1935 

Demand fou Hostels foe Girls 

At the third day’s sitting of the Conference to-day, a resolution was passed by an 
overwhelming majority urging the need for the iutrodution of methods of birth- 
control through recognised clinics. Mrs. Ruslomji Faridoonji presided. 

Mrs. Momin (Calcutta) moved a resolution urging the Government and Universities 
to take steps for the estabiisliment of properly supervised hostels for women students. 

Speaking of conditions in Calcutta she said that out of 30 hostels, only five were 
worth the name. Girl students entered the University at the age of sixteen and they 
were without parental or tutorial guidance. A high standard of character was essen¬ 
tial without which there would be a serious sot-baok to the cause of higher educa¬ 
tion. She appealed to Universities and colleges to exercise due control and establish 
suitable hostels. 

Miss Watts (Travanoore), seconding, spoke from her experience of 28 years as Principal 
of the Women’s College and observed that the new froodom of women was different 
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from old freedom. Tliougb women iu Travancoro liad no legal Jis.al)jlitio.g, domestic life 
did not provide for social life and tlioroforo tlioro was a loop from domostic lil'o to 
public life witiiont tho gap being bridged by social life. Sbo wanted educated women 
to have a Iciiowlodgo of social conventions wbieb could only bo bud tliroogb bostol 
life. Tims bostol life must bo expanded and brought into lino witli hostels iu tho wo.st 
inducing univoi'sal life. The Bombay delegate supported tho resolution wbieb was 
carried unaniiuously. 

Mrs. Hansa Mehta then moved a roseiution wcloomiug the united .'.'forts of loading 
educationalists to create a now attitude towards ediieational lU'oblems in this eouutry 
and urging that in tlio ultimate umergenee of the reorganisation sobomo, particular 
stress be laid on Ibu need for vocational in.stituliou.s. 

Sbo said tlioro 'vas a hue and cry against (.bo present system of education wbieb 
was too academic i i nature. Btuilents not lit Inr IJnivcr.sity ediiuation lloolced there and 
in order to improw! vocational training slionid start in secondary schools. 

Mrs. R. Sharailamni.a (Travancere), socondiiip; the rosolntioii, said that fnndamon- 
tally tho edueatioii system in India bail nol: cliaiiged dni'iiig the last century and it 
failed to satisfy the present day needs. Mlucate.l nnem])lnymeut bad become a menace 
to domestic and social life and therefore eduealion must bo plauiiod for socuriiig 
economic indojiondeuco for tliem. 

Mrs, Tarkunde iDonl.ral Provinces) pleaded for Ibe introduction of vocational edu¬ 
cation in lu'imary scliools. 

Tlie resolution was strongly supported by Mrs. Ookfiiila (Sangli), Mi.ss Eswarianima 
(Travancoro), Dr. Miss Ahstnj (Bmiibay), Mis. Doinlcknr and Mi’s. Roy. 

Miss. Reuben g ivo an account of Bio selienuy tried in Agra and Miss Cocks spoke 

in support of the resolution wliicii was carried. 

A resolution es|H,'OSsiug' tho opinion tliat girls sliould be included in all sebemos of 
compulsory primary education and paitieularly supporting tlio resolufion of tlie 
Madras eonstitucui.y tliat in tlie terms of I'efei'eiiee to tlie Comraittoo to bo formed 
by tlio Madras Oovarnmont to consider seliemes of comiinlsory primary education for 
boys, not only scliomcs lor boys as (irovided at presuut but .also for girls should 
bo included, was moved from the ebair and carried. 

Bneru Coxtiiol Clinics 

Uesolutious dealing lyfitli social matters were tiioii taken up. Tlio lirst resolution 
I'oiter.'itod the Oiml'ereuco’s former resolutions supporting (ho nceossily for iiitrudiiotiou 
of methods of biitl.-coiili’id thrmigli renogiiised eliiiics and called 11)1011 all euiistitiion- 
eies to make siioeial olfort to induce iminieipaliBes and oilier organisations for 
maternity and child welfare to ojieii centres to imiairt sncli kiiowledgo to those wlio 
.stand in need of it, 

Tiro press was roquestod to leave tlie liall. Wlioii dologatcw raised an objection, 
tlio proiiosition allowing the pro.ss to remain was (lut and lost by an overwhelming 
majority. 

The resolution was inovod iiy Mrs. Anna Chamly (Tiavaiicoro). Slie said that the 
Travancoro constitnuney liad passed a re,solution that tlio clinics wore undesirable as 
very little was known about clinics. All wore agreed us to the necessity for eoutrol of 
births and tlmre vuis dilfoi'once of epinioii regarding Bie, lueaiis. Mr. Gandlii .and 
other religious lead ir.s advocated eontirienee, but many felt that this was iinpossilde 
for ordinary (icoplo. She diseiissed the opposition view and stated tli.at clinics could 
I'ofnso information to unmarried women if it was tlioiiglit that it would spread inirao- 
rabty among unmarried womon. Travancorcans bad more eoniidonco in tho morality 
of their uiiiuairiod womon and, in the larger interests of the nation, boaolits of the 
system must lie availed of. It was not as liarmful as yearly births. 

Mrs. S. N. Ray (Bengal), sceondiiig the resolution, strrcs.sed the fact that the 
question was not wlietlier to im[)art Biis knowledge or that as it was being diffused 
widely tbrongir nows|);ipois and advertisemeuls, but it w.as to decide wliethor scientilie 
knowledge wiis to bo imparted or lie allow bannfni results on account of ignorance 
of methods. Birth-siiaciiig was not birth iirovention. 

Miss D. H. Watts ('Cravaiicore), oiqiosing, said India ivas on tlie Birosbold of now 
life and to start extreme moasiires would bo liarmful to the eouiitrv and the State. 
Tho Conforonco was nine years old and bad plenty of work to do. The stability and 
existeuoo of the Conforcuce should not bo risked liy extreme steps. None was 
against tlio word “birlli control.” But lliey wero oiqiosed to tlie word as it was 
used at nreseiit. Bralimiiis of aneient India bad small families, but they did not 
use artittoial means. If the system was good, why was there so much propaganda 
40 
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Spiritual strength was ao(^uired by self-control and not indulgence. National discipline 
was impossible with solf-indulgeaco. 

Mrs. Lakshmi N. Menon (Lucknow) answered the objections raised by Miss 
Watts and said that thoro wa.s no hope of improving the lives of people if the popu¬ 
lation was not limited. Control did not moan prevention. Continence was impossible 
for the masses. All good causes needed propaganda. They wanted a healthy race 
which can provide for its children. 

Miss. TRosemeyer (Travanooro), opposing, said that contraception was used as a 
method to escape control. President Roosevelt had called it racial suicide. 

Dr. Sukthanlcar (Bombay) said that the resolution was innocent and it wanted 
only centres opened for those who needed it. The Bombay Municipality had failed 
to pass a rosolution for the L'.stablishmont of clinics. But men wore responsiblo for 
this and women suffered. She pleaded for a rationalistic consideration of tne matter. 

Mrs. Damodaram (Madras) said she would go oven as far as to say that oven if 
unmarried girls adopted those methods, thoy wore bettor than the methods at present 
in use. Children wore god’s gifts and how could they bo properly received if they were 
born evoiw year V 

Mrs. Kutten Nair (Cochin), sufiporting tlio motion, emphasised that birth control 
was next to self-contiol. Was it morality to bring forth weaklings ? Religious leaders 
must have courage to protest ag.aiust Mussolini who wanted largo families as fodder 
for cannons and not against a method of saving mothors. 

Miss Uistri (Bombay) pleaded for moderation and .said that medical opinion was in 
favour of giving advise' to thoso in real need on medical grounds. 

Miss Owerkirki opiiosiug, quoted statistics to show tliat the rate of increase of 
population was 19 per cent while the rate of increase of agricultural productivity 
was 29 per cent and industrial nroduotivity 189 per cent. So thoro was no ground to 
show that population outstrijipou production. The danger was suicide of the race and 
birth control was not aocoptod by the wliolo of tho civilised world. She pleaded for 
adopting Indian metliods. 

Mrs. P. Thannu Pillai (Travanooro) opined that it would lead to immorality. 

Mrs. Kale (Nagpur) quoting Sir M. Viswosvarayya pleaded for birtli-control. 

Dr, Ratnamma Isaac (Mysore) narrated her oxporionoo of clinics in Bangalore 
and said information was given to all who came into maternity wards. 

Miss Oomez (Travanooro) disa()provod of birth-conti'ol. 

Mrs. Cheriyan (Travanooro) wanted that tho standard of life of the masses should 
be raised. 

Mrs. Sanger congratulated the conference on the atmosphere of tlio discussion. 
She would ask how many children tho opposers had. Most of them had none. She 
was the raotlier of eleven cliiidron and a traincil nur.so and had worked for 21 years for 
birth control. Mrs. Sanyer observed tliat thoso who op[)osed tho resolution mostly 
represented tlio Clii'istian religion and brought forward tho argument of immorality. 
Chri.stiaiiity had heoii in existence for over two thousand years and liad almost 
complete power in tho world. If. after all that, thoy could not trust women with 
knowledge, then that toacliing hail failed. In ouo crniio with over 50,000 attending, 
less than one per cent were unmarried. It was quite pos.sil>lo to cJieok those who 
came to clinics. 

Continuing, she observed that in India the population bad increased faster than in 
any other country. Where there was widesjuead misery and lack of food, there was 
overpopulation. To prevent the infant mortality, three factors had to be considered, 
namely, father’.s wagc.s, spacing of family and the place of the child dn the family. 
In India out of iirst-born children, 22 per cent died, of the fourth-born, 23 per cent, 
of tho seventh-born 33 per cent, the tenth 41.3 por cent, of the eleventh 51.4 per 
cent, and of the twolftli 59.7 per cent. TJie birth and death rates were highest In 
India. Wliilo the average longevity was increasing in European countries, it was 
decreasing in India. 

Proceeding, Mrs. Sanger iioiiitod out that birtli-oontrol had reduced infant and 
maternal mortality and that contiiionco could not he im[)OSGd on those who were not 
ready lev it. She read tho following niiotatioii from a book published with the appro¬ 
val of the Roman Catholic Cluircli. “hirst of mil, wo have the right to expect that 
married lives of many con|)los will he vastly oiiriched with values, phvsical, psychic, 
and moral, of married life as it was intended by tho Creator. Burdens that test 
human endurance to tho utmost limit and to wlncli all too many succumb will be 
lightened. I speak of burdens of poverty, inadequate income, of unemployment which 
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msJces it iiapossibla for parents to give tlioir ciiildren .and tliemsolves food, clothing, 
housing, oducation and rocroation which they aru entitled to as children of God. I 
speak of psychological hurdons, Imrdons of deidotud physical onorgy and exhausted 
vitality, resulting from jirovious birth or miscarriage, burden of adverse conditions of 
the heart, kidneys or othor organs and othor conditions that threaten tho life of the 
mother in caso of progaanoy. I refer to psychic burdens of imoontrollablo fear, 
axioty and irritability, of robullion against God and ills Oliurch for seeming to make 
demands beyond human powers to onduro.” Tho namo of tiie book was “Rhythm 
babies wlion parents aro ready” by Loo .1. Latin. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried by 82 to 25 votes. The conference 
then adjourned. 

Fourth Day’s Proceedings—Trivandrum—1st. January 1936 

Violation or Rauiia Act 

Mrs. Tarkunde moved to-day lliat tlio conference viewed with dismay the frequent 
violation of tlio Sarda Act. it called upon the ounstituonoies to educate public 
opinion against the custom for obild marriage liy Iioldiug public meetings, by distri¬ 
buting leaflets coutainiug information about I bo existing legislation and tho nocussity 
for drastic measures and uffoctivo ameiidmontM to tlio Act, by supporting Bills in 
Legislatures for amending the Barda Act, k. o., Mr. B. Das’s Bill hoforo tho Legislative 
Assembly and tho Bill before tho Travancoro Assembly. 

The mover observed that Mr. Ilarbilas Sarda had laid them under a deep debt 
of gratitude but the Act contained sumo doCccts which nulliliod tho effects of the 
raeasuru, She suggested tho uocossiiry amendments to tho Act and appealed to tho 
Indian States to enact similar measiu'os. 

Mrs. Raiji (Bombay) and Mrs. Okandv (Travaucore) supported the resolution, 
suggesting stringent moasuros against tho olloudors of tlio Act. 

Miss Lorarus (Mysore.) explained tlio situation iu Mysore and said that women 
were agitating for the introduction of a law on tho model of tho Barda Aot, but in 
the absence of women in tlio Legislative tlouneil, it had been thrown out. She hoped 
that by next year tliey would bo able to have tho law exacted. 

The Sind delegate moved tlio addition of a clause to the ■ resolution, appealing to 
Indian States to mtroduco similar measures to provont and prohibit early marriages 
as early as possible. This was aooeptod. 

Mrs. Narayaniarnma (Travancoro), Mrs. Lakshmi N. Monon (Luoknow) and Mrs. 
Chandu (Sind) supported tho rosolution which was carried. 

(JlIIEU UUSOLUIIONS 

The Conterence also passed resohitioiis congiatulatiug tho Bombay Legislative Council 
on its having rejocted Mr. I)c.s.ai’s Adoplton Bill and urging tho early enactment of a 
legislation poiialising the practicu of (lolyganiy. 

The Conforouco recoinmoudcd to tho Special Committoa to draw up a rational 
system of marriago laws whicli would iuclndo divorce laws. This rosolution was 
supported by Mrs! Lay (Bengal), Mr.s. Kamalamina (Andhra), Mr.s. Thanu Pillai (Tra- 
vancore), Mrs. E. V. Mathows (Travaucore), Mrs. Kamalam (Malabar), and Mrs. 
Ilansa Metha. 

Ruual Heconstiuiction 

A resolution cm Rural Reconstruction w.as thou moved and di.soius.sion had not 
concludod when tho conforcuco tidjonriiod. Tlio ro.soliition urged^ every constituency 
to carry out a conslruetivo iirogrammo of village roconstruotion iu ono of its villages 
at least during tho year, “The industrial dovolopmont of tho country,” stated the 
resolution, “is an ossontial factor in relieving tho groat problem of unoinploymont. 
It is necessary for tho Govonimont and tho poopio to help iu every way indigenous 
industries in the country. AVith this und in view, tJio Conforeiico urges women in 
India to encourage Swadosiii, by using articles mado in tlio country as lav as possible.” 
Bogim Raliimatonnissa, Mrs. Cousins, Mrs. Amrau Swamiiiathan and Mrs, Hansa 
Mehta spoke on tho resolution. 

PBA.tCinSE FOB VVoMKN 

Dr. (Mrs.) Sukthankar (Bombay) moved tho following rosolution on franchise for 
women under tho Government of India Act, 1935:— 
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“Tlio Conforence reitoratos its disapproval of Oio following franchise qualitioations 
for womoii provided under the Ooverumont of India Act and urges thoir modilioatiou 
in accordance with its [irovions momorandam, at an early dato, 

(a) Witoliood qualifications ; 

(b) Application oomUtiou.” 

The mover pointed out that women had not taken suinciont interest in tho matter. 
8ho sfi'oiigly objected to tlio witoliood qualification. Women’s right to vote in their 
own rigid had to be recognised and they should not vote as tlio wife of so and so. 
Tho way to escape from tliis position was hy voting as jitcrato voters. 

She explained the aiqilicatiou condition, which insisted on women applying for 
rogistration as voters witli the necessary certificate. This moant that the name of tliu 
votor would not ajijioar in the electoral li.sts automatically but women had to apjily 
for it, Hlie ohserved that the idea liehind this was that woraaii'.s place was in tlio homo. 
81io lamented ttio great aiiatliy of women towards tho question and pleaded for educat¬ 
ing public opiuiou, 

Mrs. 6’. O. Mukherji, seconding tho resolution, ofisorvod that it was against tho 
sulf-respcct of women to vote moroiy as wivos. The ro.solution was carried. 

De.ma.nd fou Dnu-aiT Election 

Mrs. Asaf AU moved tho second rcsolntion, which ran : 

“111 recording once again iis sense of disap|)oinlmeut at tlie doctoral iirqposals, 
this Conferuacu coutiiiiios to .stand by its former demands for direct elcotioii, no 
sejiaratu oleotoi'atos for women ami non-nisorvation of scats on a communal basis, _ 

“It furtlier notes with regret the discrimination made between difforeiit provinces 
as regards the literacy qualilicatiou, o. g.. Den,gal, N. W, F. D. and Orissa,” 

111 moving tho resolution, Mrs. Asaf Ali explained that now the election to tho 
.Legislative Assembly was direct but under tiie new Coii.stitution it would bo indirect 
and from tho Provincial Councils. There was direct election by men to tho Council 
of State, but not by ivonicn. 

Slie observed tli'at communal dodoratos were provided fur men, which was deplor- 
ahlo. Communal electorates had created havoc among men, and when this crept in 
among women, their united stand would disajipoar. She road a long .stateraout issuod 
by thu Women’s rndiaii Association on tho matter. 

Tho now constitution hail to be worked, Imwever unsatisfactory it might bo, and 
tho.i'ofoi'o they had a great deal of work to do. Sho narrated lior iiorscual exporienco 
at tlie last elections aiid observed tiuit tho ignoranee of women afiout traiiehiso was 
apjialling. 8ho pleaded for eduoating women in regard to the right to vote. 

A/ii's lloso (Deiigal), seconding the rosolntion, coudemiiud indirect election and 
communal electorates. The resolution was carried. 

Wo.MKN .AND ME R.KFOK.MKU Co.NSTITU’l'IO.N 

Mrs. Doctor (Donibay) inoveil tlio following resolution : “While wc are oonvincud 
that the new powers given to women by tho (.iovernmeut of India Act are not adequate 
this Coaferonuo exhorts all women to take tlio fullest advantage of such powers as 
tliey have obtained..’ 

Ml’S. Coiiains, seconding the resolution, said that almost twenty years of work for 
securing tiins riglit has readied its oliiuax. iSlio pleaded that men and women should 
fie treated alike, 

lludor tho new Constitution o5 women must he in tho Councils all over India. Tho 
different iiolitical parties would no doulit he w’orking, liiil they had to work for them¬ 
selves ill tho matter of curolnient of voters. Tliis was a spiritual resiioiisibility and 
they Irad to uiidei’take it. Hhe .suggested methods of work in tho matter. 

She said that the eonstitution oueouragod lerrilde eommunalism. She lamented that 
she could vote only for a European and not for her Indian sister or brother. This 
they might be able to eliminate after agitation. Thu resolution ivas carried. 

Mrs. Sanoeu Tiimked 

Mrs. f?, N. Roy proposed a vote of tlianks to Mrs, Sanger and paid a tribute to her 
work in the cause ot emaiicipatioii of women. Mrs. Roi/ said that Mrs. Sangor’s 
presenco at tho Coufei'ouce was a great inspiration to tli'o members. 

Mrs. Sanger said that slie deeply appreciated the welcome and the tribute paid to 
lior and was glad that tlio Conferoueo had endorsed tho priuciples of birth-ooutroJ. 

The Corsforoncu thou adjourned. 
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Fifth Day's Proceedings—Trivandum—2nd- January 1936 

Child Larouh in Snot’s 

Tbo final session of tho Couforence was held this morr'ng. A Japanese visitor, 
Dr, Kora,, attoudod tlio Conferonoo to-day. Mrs. Raiji (Bombay) moved .tho following 
rosohitiou on child labour and hours of work:— 

“This Coiiferenco wholo-heartodly supports Mr. Bakhalo’s Bill introduced in tho 
Bombay Legislative Council to prohibit umploymont of children under 12 in shops and 
urges that all-India legislation on simil.ar lino.s limiting tho lioiirs of work and fi.xing 
tho minimum age of children in non-industrial iiiidortakings ho introduoed.” 

The mover sjioko on conditions of work in Bombay, whore boys wore employed iu 
restaurants and hotels without any regulated hoiir.s or wages, 

Mrs. Jinarajadaso (Madras), seconding the resolution spoko of tho misorablo conditions 
of work and the life of boys working iu hoedi factories. Boys under 12 were oraploy- 
ed in those factories under unlioalthy conditions and boys woro vuritablo littlo slaves. 

Miss Cofietani and Miss Van Owen supported tlio resolution, wliicli was carried 
unanimously. 

Tlio President, tlion announced tho rosnlts of tlio olcction ; Mrs. Mukhorjoo, 
Ciiairwomau, Mrs, Ammu Hwamiuatlian, H'onor.iry Organising Socrota-ry, Mrs. G. J. 
Baliadui'ji, Treasurer (uuoontcsted) ; Aliss Reuben, Socrotary of tho Education Soctiori 
(uucontostod), All's. Doctor (Bombay) was _ oleetod Soci'ot'ary of tlio Social Section 
(uncontostod). Tlie following were olpctcd’Vice-rresidents for 1930 ;—Rani Lakshmibai 
Rajawado, Ali's. liansa Alelita, Rajkuiuari Ainrit Kaur, Airs. JTaraid Ali, Airs. AI. E. 
Cousins and Mrs. Kuuitin Pillai. 

Bringing the Conlei'enco to a close Her Ilighnes.s iho Maharani mado the follow¬ 
ing siioccli 

“ Wo have now cornu to tho end of oiir labour.s and looking back on this wook of di.s- 
oussion, wo may well, claim tfiat roinarkablo iuuuiiiuit.y of thought and progrararao has 

manifostud itself, .Is in the past conforeiieus, so in tills, wo liavc doliatcd and passed 

resolutions regarding most of tiio urgent proliloms that confront ns. Tho fashioning of 
a Uiiitod India through the medimn of a common language, tlio creation of an offoo- 
tivo womanhood by moans of roorgatsed education, phy.sica), nionfal and vocational, 

the removal of tlio legal ami social ohstaeles that detract from our status and 

bam)ier the growth of personality, and the formation of a policy designed to ro- 
suscitato rural life have occupied our atlcntieii. Wk to tho methods of rooonstniotiou 
wo have made [iractical suggestions to ensure dilTiision of information so that the 
use of indigenous mamifactares. may he , actively eiioouragod. Wo have also dealt 
with quostieus of wider import like the position of woman in the world of labour 
and liuajly we have emiiliasised the paramimut need of co-oporation between women 
of the East and the IVost and of that |ieaee and world harmony avitliout which no 
advauco is possible, DiJIei'eneos of opinion have arisen on very fow topic.s like 
birtii-ooutroi but 1 voiituro to Jioiio that sucli divergonoos of view, wliioh aro 
inevitable in an All-India orgauis.'ition like ours, will not weaken our oanso, but 
will call forth toloiaiice of other iioints of view and of a recognition tiiat the 
metliods may dider but the oud is the same. We liavo expressed our views on the 
political position accordud to.women under tlio new ooustitution and while wo have 
roitorafed our demand lor lair play and our ilisapjiroval of soparalo oleotoratos, wo 
have amrraod our dctenniiuilioii to make tho most of what has boon obtained. 

“iJsoCul as all this work has been, tlio value of tlie Conforcnco eonsisbs as muoh 
m tbo. establisiimciit of oontaots between women from all parts of India and tho 

revelation of tii.eir ononoss of ulti.matu purpose based on tlio fmidamoutal unity of 

our horilago ; luembors of . Uiis emiferoiiec liavo not only met for work but 

social gatlierings and I trust our guo.st,s have soon something 
ot tlio country ol which wu aro very proud and found that our wolcomd 
has. been warm, ivhatuvor. may liavo been our slioiteomings in expressing 

It in terms of couveiiience and comfort. This couferonce lias literally 
assembled women from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. May it not ho regarded a.s a 
symbol and prciiursor of the outer and iiiiior union of India ? It is with that thought 
and that aspiration (hat I ooiicludo this Coiiferonco and bid yon all good-byo while 
thanking you for tliat inutual co-oporatioii and spirit of give and take, without wliioh 
tJio succoss of (his iratlicriii;.'; would have been impossibib. 

Airs. Muldici'ico has siuirod Jiorsolf no pains to ensure tlie sncco.ss of tliis Con- 
foronco. She came hero iu advance and much spado work had fallen to hor. To tlio 
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indefatigaMe Chairwoman of the Recaption Committoe and Miss Watts and thoir col- 
leagnos, whose untiring oxortions aro wclRknowu, to Mrs. Faridoonji wlioso service 
and guidance have been of inestimable value and to the members of tlie Standing Com- 
mittee, oulj debt and personal tliankhilnoss must be ackiiowledgod with gratitud (3 

With 3; vote of thanks proposed by Mrs. Mnkhorji, the greetings conveyed by tho 
.Japanese delegate and the felicitous ropUos of Miss Muriel Lostor, Miss Solomon and 
Mrs. Hiudikopor, tho tenth session of tho Conference came to a olose. 


Simla Women’s Conference 

The annual autumn mooting of tho Simla constitnoncy of tho All-India Women’s 
Couferonco was hold on the 21»t. September 1935 at tho Arya Samaj Hall, Simla. 
Begum Shah Nawax, prosidod. Thoro was a good gathering of over 500 vvomen, 
comprising of all castes and croods. It was noteworthy that a greater proportion 
of them were from tho city. Mrs. Kasturibhai Oandhi also attended tho oonierenoo 
and was given a rousing wolcomo. 

Jlajkumari Amrit Kaur welcomed thoso present and introduced Begum Shah 
Nawaz^ who then delivered her addross. She rojoicod at tho progress made by the 
All-India Women’s Conferonco during the ten years of its oxistenoo, ’and perhaps 
much moro was to bo accomplished. Sho laid spoeial stress on the unity among the 
womanhood of India in all matters pertaining to thoir and thoir olnldron's welfare, 
and believed that tliis sprit of unity would bo the salvation of India, She gave an 
interesting account of hor recont labours in Genova and told tho audienco of tho 
wonderful work the women all over tho European world and America wore doing. 
The llogum Saheba emphasized tho importance of Indian women taking thoir rightful 
place in this international labour of lovo. 

The conference passed a number of important resolutions. Tho resolution moved 
from, tho chair stated ; “Tins oonforonoo lends its whole-liuarted support onoo more 
to the Bill for the Suppression of Immoral Tralfio in Women and Clilldron now 
before the .Punjab Logislaturoj and was unanimously adopted. 

The conference expressed its profound disapproval of tlio methods of enfra'nohi- 
sement election and representation relating to womeu in tho now constitution as 
being gainst what the organized women of India have stood for from the very 
beginning. The conference also roqnostod the British Parliamout to safoguard the 
interests of women by making provision in tlio Iristrumoiit of Instructions that 
are to be framed for the Govoruor-Goneral and Governors, that women should be 
given chances of association in tho administration of every province as well as the 
Central Government, especially in the dopartmqnts of Education, Health and Labour, 
Provision should also be made for at least one woman to bo appointed to each 
provincial Public Sorvioe Commission. 

It was resolved to forward copy of tin's resolution to the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State. 

The conference expressed its approval of tho principles iindorlying the following 
Bills before the Legislative Assembly: (1) Tho Bill to validate marriages between 
different castes of Hindus: (2j the Bill to amend Hindu Law govorning Hindu women’s 
right to Property ; (3) the Bill to mako provision for tho application of tho Moslem 
Personal Law (Shariat) to Moslems in British India: and (4) the Bill to amend tlio 
Child Mai-riago Restraint Act in respect of marriages in Indian States. 

The conference resolved to appeal to tho public for funds to organize a central 
office at Delhi with a paid stall’, which was rocommonded by the Standing Committoo 
at its meeting in Poona. 

In order to ensure bettor physic, porfoot health and beauty of tho coming genera¬ 
tion the conferenoo adopted a resolution for earrying out systematic lectures on 
food values whenever and wherever possible and in particular of women. 

Finally the oonforonoo called upon everybody, in particular women, to buy 
as fai- as possible only Indian mado goods for personal and house-hold use. It made 
a special appeal for use of khadi, because tho greater tho sale of khadi, tho greater 
the economic help rendered to the poor villagers. 



The Madras Women’s Conference 

“The highest bonodiction I oati give you at your Conferonoo is that you may your¬ 
self, of your own action, vision, strongtii, wisdom and courage, expedito the day when 
women’s organisations in India will go grandly to tlioir resting place, booausa Indian 
women will hav(t once again rosnraod tho groat and noble destiny of being tho lialf of 
the nation and tho half that loads tiro vanguard of jjrogrosslve measures of life”, said 
Mrs. Saratini Naidu, opening tho toiitli sosslon of tiio -Madras constituency of the 
All-India Women’s Conterenoo hold at tlio National Oirl.s’ High School, Madras on the 
19th. October 1935. 

There was a large gatlioring of ladies of diiforont communities and Mrs. Margaret 
E. Cousins picsidod over tlie session. 

After prayer by Srlmatl G. Vlsalakshmi Ammal, Mrs. Alamelu Jayarama Aiyar. 
Chairwoman of iho Ifocoptlon Committoo, oxtouded a hoarty welcome to all tho dele¬ 
gates and visitors to tho Conferonoo. 

Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi tlion proposed Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins to tlio chair, 
Mrs. Cousins, slie said, had been in tlioir midst all tiiose years and it was she who 
had laid tho foundation of many organisations working for women’s uplift in the 
country. It was a souroo of groat ploasuro to tliem, she said, to liavo in tlioir midst 
Mrs. Sarojini, “tlio poet, orator, patriot and more tlian all, tho politician.” Sho 
requested Mrs. Barojiul to declaro tlio Uouferoaoo open. 

Mas. Naidb’s ocenino Speech 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, in tlio course of her spooch, exhorted tho women of India 
to shed their inferiority complex and take their rightful place in the life of the nation 
so that the need for sucli conforencos and women’s organisations would no longer 
exist. She had, she said, made a concession in favour of her own sox in consenting to 
address them on tho occasion; for sho had mado it a rule before coming to Madras 
not to make any speech. But it scorned that tlio student population had established a 
sort of pvesorlptivo right on her time and onorgy—perhaps, tlioy were not far wrong. 
She always preferred, if proforonce slio had, to spoak to tho younger generation. Sho 
was ‘a very sick woman' though siie rniglit not look It; and it was thought she 
might drop down dead in the midst of some speech—she was sure tlioy would not 
like that to happen tlion—(voices : no, no)—and .sho Iiad boon strictly onioined not to 
attempt to speak at public mootings, Tliat, no doubt, was, she said, a very whole¬ 
some tra’iiiiig for one whoso ill-luck it wa.s to spoak in season and out o'f season, 
everywhere, suitable or unsuitablo. But on tills occasion hor heart would not let her 
rest until she had taken some little part In tho function. Her only anxioty now was 
liow on her return to IlydorabaJ, lior motlior cdty, sho could faoo her sisters there 
whoso request to her to speak at somo conforcnco sho said siie evaded, tliough sho 
found it possible to addi'o.ss a gatiioring in Madras, her raotlior-in-law city. (Laughter) 

The whole social reform raovoraont, .she said, had had its inception in Madras 
and among the women of Madras. Its cradle was hero, its dreams were dreamt liore 
and saorihoos in tlio oauso wore made lioro. Slio was happy that they wore having 
for their President on tho occasion Mrs. Cousins “tliat largo-geartod woman, Irish by 
birth but world-wide in outlook, to whoso groat onthuslasm and dovotion this confe- 
ranco owes its origin.” 

Speaking of liersilfj Mrs. Sarojini said tliat sho was one of those heterodox persons 
who never liolievod—siie liopod they would nover boliovo eitlior -that women’s move¬ 
ment was an isolated tiling “tiiat liad to bo supported, fostered, nursed and given 
tonics to run soundly.’ “Tlio whole justilication for any women’s movement in any 
part of the world” slio said, “is tliat it Ls doliburatoly and consciously merely a 
temporary phaso of the work for tlio consolid.atioii of tlio position of women, in order 
to enable them to take their part in tlio life of tho world. It is only in that spirit 
tliat I ever participate la any gatlioring purely of women. I hoar a great deal in 
other parts of tho world of feminism, womoa’.s part, women’s movement and women’s 
point of view. 1 have never undorstood the meaning of tills limitation, the segrega¬ 
tion, the deliberate disinhorltanco of womanliood from tlio common inalienable right 
of humanity. In India, more than in any other country, must we realise this funda¬ 
mental fact that women cannot bo isolatod from the common life of the nation 
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To-day, whan wo moot in women’s gatherings to discuss questions of oduoational 
policy or social reform or political rights, wo must boar in mind that, when wo uso 
the word Hyomen’ wo dare not uso it in tho sonso of a soparatist definition or as 
something hedged round by any limitation. But women tnoeting as women can only do 
HO, dare only do so, by tho roafflrmation of thoir faith in tiioir own destiny and thoir 
being part of the common nationhood, the common iJurpo.so, the common struggle and 
common aohiovemont.” 

Wiiatovqr women might think in thoir moraonts of bitterness, women, at any 
rate, in India, should roaliso that thuy wero not working towards any now ideal. 
They wero working towards the romombranco of an anoiont ideal that was tho 
fundamental virtue of Indian civilisation. That tlioro was a need for reminding 
themselves about it was the ))onance they liad to make for thoir abrogation of thoir 
own destiny. She was not one of those who bclicvod that woman was a down¬ 
trodden creature. She wuis not ono of those who ever sull'orod from tliat dreadful 
inferiority complex that looked outsidu her own strength lor her own rogeneration 
or deliverance. “To say that wo are smothered by man-made laws’’, slio added, “that 
we are trampled tiy maji-raado condition, tliat wc are imprisoned by man-made 
injustices, is to deny mir.sclves that oloment of Godhead which creates its own 
destiny. Tlierofore, I think that tho time has oomo when Indian women, at all 
events, should make the great roallirmation that women is indivisibly tho 
heart of the humanity, and that she legislates for her own destiny and 

that she croatos ideals and policies for hot country’s emancipation and 

Iirogross. But to sit with folded Iiaiids, to say you are not allowed to 

do this, or that, that the professions aro not open to you, that oconomically you are 

slaves, that you aro hidobouud by conditions and couvonlions—this i.s to aclmowlodgo 
a lack of sslf-resiicct that makes yon fed wrongly that you aro dopondont for your 
very elementary women’s heritago on the whims of tho.so to whom you yourselves 
in years and goiiorations of weakness and love of ease ami jirotoctlon have given 
your destiny to koop and mould or mar. Tho whole purpose of this women’s 
oonferonoo is much greater tiiau what ajipear on tho printed page of your report or 
the text of your rosolutions. Thoso vcsoUitioiis arc very minor things. Franeliiso, 
education, removal of disabilities of inlieritanoo and all tho,so tilings aro merely 
symptomatic. They are little counters which o.xpress your whole conception of tho 
larger life that women should load. But tliorc would bo no need for tlioso resolutions 
if there was ono single resolution oarriecl into action. That resolution is literally in 
tho dictionary moaning of tho word,—the rosolution, that women will wipo out from 
thoir forehead tho labol of tlioir self-confessed inferiority, which is unreal, tliat 
they will wipe out tho idea and language of dcpeudoncc, that thoy will not assort 
their rights but fulfil their duty. There i.s a vast difforeuoo between assertion of a 
right and assuming of a responsibility. Tlio wholo.idoa that wo raiust light for our rights, 
that tliero must be a battle and a militant organisation to soonro our rights is a 
very obsolete idea to my mind. What is necessary for - us is, 1 think, tho conception 
of tho dignity of being an indivisible section of iiumanity. Wo should quietly, 

without fuss, witirout that sonsc of doraauding limelight and publicity for what wo 
consider to bo onr brave effort and onr militant assertion of our rights, stop into 
the place tbat lias always boon ours. There is no nood for bittorness, for fear or 
for a quarrel between man and woman. Tliorc nood bo no sense of being ovor- 
wliolmod by the dillioulties of tlic .situation. There is nocossity only for rosolution on 
the part of women that thoy shall bo women of tlio liighost stature of thoir 

womanhood.” 

All over India and all over tho world, Mrs. Sarojiui proceeding said, there wore 
women doing what was considered miraculous things. But in reality, thoy wore not 
miraculous tilings ; they should be normal things so far as thoy wei'o concerned. Why 
should they consider it exceptional, remarkablo or miraculous things that in thoir 
brothers, fathers or sons were considered normal or ordinary ? Why should any more 

attention be paid to it tliau would be paid to a man in .similar circumstances ? They 

should realise that they wero but normal things and that tliey wore but taking thoir 
rightful place in the sohomo of tilings. Thon and only then would they have under¬ 
stood tho real meaning of education and equality in national life. 

Education, sho said, was a matter not of buildings, or curricula or toachers. It 
was a thing in the self of a person. It was tho drawing out of one’s self all that 
was best and highest in ono. Thoso dealing with odiioation should, thoroforo, bo 
careful and not accept tho outworn eouvcutional dcliiiitions of odueation but realise 
that it was “a real, palpitating personal contribution to life by the individual, an 
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adding to the beautj’- of life, to tlio intensity and colour of life, to inaldng lifo as 

wide as the occean, as high aa the sky, as brilliant as lovely as spring time, as sweet 
as the laughter of children, as brave as the sacrifice of every mother in tho world.” 
Then, there was the question of social reform. Ideas were changing rapidly ; condi¬ 
tions also varied in different places. If tiie problem in one place was the purdah, 

in another the problem was teri-ible hide-bound orthodoxy and in another too rapid 
breaking away without the ballast of proper education, Tho solution, therefore, was 
essentially one to be determined by local conditions. Hut, in a gonoral way, all social 
reform should help the individual to tho fullest expression of his or herself. That each 
generation should solve its own social problems seemed, to her mind, to be the right 
spirit In which social reform siiould he cai ried on. 

In carrying on their work, Mrs. Earojini suggestod, they should take all these 
matters into consideration. If they did, very soon thcro would bo no need for social 
reform or women's confoj'enoes. The less they spoke or held meetings, the more 
frejnent should be the opportunities for their onorgies to tran.smuto themselves into 
notion. “Womon in India”, she said, “seom to bo catching a deadly disease from 
men, the most infection.^ of di.seascs—lovo of imiotiug.s and spoeolius (laughter). 
Wherever two or throe Indians gatlier, there must bo a President, a speaker and 
if not an audienee, as some friend put it ‘an audiem’ (renewed laughter). If there 
should be meetings at all, they should be not for ]ias.siiig resolutions or making 
speeches but for rooording work faithfully undertaken and discharged, for inter¬ 
changing ideas and ox))erience and trausmutitig all into furtlier successes.” 

“When the first meeting of this Conferonue took place in Poona with the Maharani 
of Baroda in the ohaii”, Mrs. Naidu said concluding, “wiien a group of women from 
different parts of India gathered together to foi'in tho nucleus of what now has 
become not meroly an All-India ovganisation, but ono that counts outside the fron¬ 
tiers of India, my one hope and prayer was tiiat the day might soon come when the 
highest tribute that thii Conforenco oimid pay itself would be to write its own 
epitaph. I am looking forward to that day and I hope it will come very quickly 
before the rest of my Itaii' turns whito. I w.ant to bo (irosent on that oooasion when 
our friend,s, tho Maharani of Baroda, Mrs. Mutliulakshmi Reddi, Mrs. Margaret 
Cousins and all the presidents of tliis (.lonforoneo; will gather together and say, ‘Wo 
who have lived and given our lifo for this work aro now ready to die because no longer 
do tho women of India need tho protection of a women’s organisation, rhey are so 
consolidated in their strength, courage and ability that they can take their proper 
part in the common lifo of the tuition, in tim economic deliverance of tho country, 
m the educational rcgoueratioii of flic pooply, in the social recon,struotion of India. 
In all these great matters of vital import in tiio lifo of the nation, there is now no 
sox inequality, no sex isolation, no sox di.sahility, but thcro i.s unity of vision, action, 
saerifico and sorvice.” Therefore, I say, the oiily benediction I can give you at your 
conference is tiiat you may yourself, liy your own .'lotion, vision, strength, wisdom 
and courage expoditit tho day when women s organisations in India will go grandly to 
their rusting place bocause ludi.an womon will have once .again losnmed the great 
and noble destiny of being tho half of tiio nation,—tUu iialf that loads the vanguard 
of MOgressive me.asuros of lifo.” (applause). 

She then declared tho Conference open. 

PltESlllESTIAI. AtUiRKSS 

Mrs. Couaim then delivered iior presidential address, in the coarse of wliioh 
she said; 

I thank yon slnceroly for tho honour you li.ave done in asking mo to preside over 
your deliberations this year. Kucii opportunities of sorvico are onr certificates of 
merit in our Convocations of Women. 

We women who have oxtondod our motliering iniluenco beyond tho realm of tho 
four walls of our homos to public atl'air.s liavo done so beoanso we find that the 
great subjects of healtli, eduoatioii, the status of women, economic, political, religious, 
and legal and the freedom of tho conntry, intorpunoti ate our lives in the homo, 
help or hinder ns in onr great vocation of motlici-ing the race and living out our 
own individual lives happily and valuably. 

When I sent out the first letter in 1926 inviting women to oo-operate in a 
joint effort to improve our Indian conditions, I tiiiuk my only claim to praise was 
that I was courageous enough to risk failure in .socking to rally women to unite and 
to travel to a central place to discuss matters portainiiig to their own interests 
without coming in the wake of some gathering of menfolk. That act of courage has 

47 
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been nobly upheld. Through tho conferences of these ten years the awakened woman¬ 
hood of India has been woven by tho .shuttle of trains back and forth through this 
vast country into a single khaddar fabric. Tho women of the country now know 
one another, they honour one another, they think things out together, they 
follow leadership, they inititate new schemes such as tho Home Science College, 
tho Mysore Five Year Plan, tho memorandum on women’s status in the new 
Constitution, legislation for the abolition of child marriage, for equal rights 
of inheritance, health measures, and labour reforms. All these things have 
grown out of the seed set in the fertile soil of Madras whore there has always 
been social, communal and educational unity between the women of this city and 
wliero men have honoured women by doing what women pointed out to be useful 
necessary stops in national progress. 

As an assembly of Madras city women wo arc proud that Madras is now giving 
compulsory primary education to every boy and girl in the city. But we want 
improvement in tiie education itself, more alignment of it to tlio lives and liomes of 
tho children, more balance of training of the head. Wo also want facilities for 
teaching Hindi as it is the language \vl)icn is known to tliree-quarters of the people 
of India. Soutli India alone cannot sjte.'ik with tlio rest of India. Therefore it is 
imperative that tlio teacliing of Hindi .sliould be permitted and financially aided in 
all these schools of Madras City and thus become the model for tho wlioie iiresidency. 
Wo, women, aro for unity, tljerefore for unity of language also. Everything shows 
tliat Hindi is the most natural, the most e.asily acquired language for our people, 
and ospecially for our wnnien, to learn as a service towards national unity, 

Alas, while wo view the condition of primary education here witli certain satis¬ 
faction, there has been failure in iiqnid.atnig tlio illiteracy of tho country, for the 
rate of India’s literacy is still not 10 }ier cent 1 Sucli a figure makes one almost 
despair. A visit to the Indian Stato.s of Travancoro and Cocliin lieartens one up, so 
determined are the peo|)lo there to have education ns tlieir birthright apart altogether 
from its connection with omnloymcrit. I found that 70 per cent of tho girls Of 
Cochin are going to soliool. If litorncy lias become practical for tho people of Kerala, 
why cannot it be .so for tlie people of tho Madras Presidency ? Is it because the Govern¬ 
ment spends only 5 per cent of its total revenue on education ? Hut apart from that, 
if only oaoh person who can read or writu would toacli 13 other people to do so, 
tho burden of illiteracy would bo removed within ten years. Tliose who have had 
the advantage of literacy liiive not sufiiciently taken to heart thoir responsibility to 
share their knowledge witli others as a sacred trust. 

On tho subject of co-education, Madr.as City iias shown good sonso. In it we find 
boys and girls learning togetlier in sfthool.s’ of all stages and also in all classes of 
tiio colleges. We also find separate scliools and coilegos for tlio two seires. People send 
tbeir children according to eonvoitieiico of locality, o.'cpense, faith, and not by fears 
and prohibitions connected witli sox. 

We called for medical inspection of school childron tliis time ten years ago. It Is 
one of our resolutions to-day. The healtli of women is appallingly bad. The new 
generation is growing up witliont improvement. Again, I must point out tlie scanda¬ 
lously low .amount spent on Healtli out of tho revenuo of the country. While 55 per 
cent IS spent on Military and I’olico, only one ])er cent is spent on the Publio Health as 
Mr. Coatmaii states in his book “India in 1928”, a Government publication. The report 
on Public Health by Co), Hussoll, publislied last week, gives tho infantile mortaliy 
rato as 170 per tliousand. Diseases and deatiis of motiiors are abnormally high in an 
equal degree. With all tliis, tho population is increasing at a rate that makes gi'eater 
poverty inevitable. Our All-India sessions liavo for the past throe years asked the 
Public Health authorities to mako scientific information and equipment available to 
parents desiring to regulate the sino of their families according to tlieir means and 
healtli. Col. Russell’s words on tlio subject aro vory important. Ho says: “What 
ouglit to bo remembered is tiiat by practising certain methods included under the 
term ‘birth control’ it is pos.silile not only to save the lives of many infants now 
doomed to death, but to lessen a terrible amount of suffering, illness and death 
wliich are tlio lot of tliousands of mothers of ail ages in this country. If these aspects 
of tlio question are kept in mind, much of the controversy on this subject would 
quickly disappear and tlio real value of birth-control as an important factor in pre¬ 
ventive medicine would be recognised.” 

Wo women keep pressing for reforms in our inhoritanco rights. Wo have put 
our grievances specially before the Hindu Law Reform Association and Sir G. 
Madgaoniar, so tliat we may have the support and oxporieneo of those learned jurists 
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in drafting Bills to seoiiro just ocoiiomic rights. But I feel that we have not made 
ourselves suffioiontly acqiiainte'l with the living conditions of the working class 
women in either town or country. Thoy aro our .sisters of tho masses. They are 
hoart-rendingly poor. As wo link ourselves with them, we shall turn our deepest 
attention to solving the problem of a more equal and equitable distribution of tho 
wealth and the necessaries of life to all. This is tho problem demanding solution from 
the whole world. Our late groat loader in Madras, Dr. Annie Besaut, summed all 
these things up for us when she wrote: “Bo it ours to maintain that tho greatness 
of a nation depend.s not on tho nuinhors of its groat projirictors, on tho wealth of 
its great capitalists, on tho splendour of it.s nobles, but on tho absence of poverty 
among its peoples, on tho education of the masses, on tho universality of enjoyment 
in life.” 

1 will conclude by referring women’s attitudo toward,s the freedom of their coun¬ 
try. The riow constitution imposed on India is a now make of shoo, but it still 
pinches. Dew are we women going to walk in it V .lust as tho nationalist organisa¬ 
tion, the Congress, is going to do, use it as host wo can, under protest to exhibit 
and remove its inadequacies and injusliuus and ,at all steps to practise all the duties 
and techniques of citizonsliip. This time tea years ago wo had not a single woman 
Legislative Council member. 'To-d.ay Madras City is ropi-osonted by a woman who 
brilliantly contested and defeated a man candidaifo in open election. Not only this, 
but the now Bill compols India to have at least forty womon Councillors in the new 
constitution, six in the Council of State and O|qiortunitie,s for any number of more 
women to stand for unreserved seals. Of course, wo woman aro disgusted that com¬ 
munal electorates have been thrust on us again.st our will, that wo stand before the 
world with tho mark of inforiority complex on us through this imposed reservation 
of seats for womon as if that was the only way in w'hich womon could have got in¬ 
to Council and (hat men being tho majority of voters would nover havo returned 
women, that to possess property or to po.ssess a projiorty-qualilied husband is tho 
main qualification which may iucroaso the number of women voters from half a 
million to live millions. Ttioso things aro utterly repugnant to us, but all those women 
voters will ho included when adult sull’rago 'comes and in enrolling ourselvos as I 
think each qualified woman should, wo aro covering part of tho ground we still de¬ 
mand. Lot some of our women stand for unroservod seats and win them. Let us 
value our votes whether wo like tho way we liavo got it or not and then go on 
agitating for reforming our qvialilioalioii. The Lidia Bill gives us womon more an earlier 
chance of roforrning our qualilicalions, electorates and rules of voting than it does 
to men. Let ns vote for women who will put tho freedom of the country as the 
first essential of all fundamentally successful educational, social, rural and political 
reforms. 


Resolutions 

Tho meeting then proceeded to adopt important resolutions and transact business, 

Mrs. Kainahi Damndaran |iresoiiled tho annual report of tho conference. The 
Conference in March last adopted a resolutioii urging tho ajipointment of a commission 
to inquire into tho legal disabilities of women an<l also that the commission should 
be strongly roprescni.od by women. Tho conference also took n]) tho question of 
franchiso and similar matters. 

Mrs. Kuriyan presented tho report of tho Leprosy Relief Council. The Cmmoil 
opened two clinics in tho city, one in (Ihool.ai and one in Triplicano and for the 
period ending March last treated nearly 1,000 lepers of whom two-thirds were 
childreu. 

Mrs. Jinarajadasa spoke on tlie work of the Children’s Aid Society which was 
conducting two remand homes, one for hoys and one for girls and also a club for 
boys disoh.argod from coitiliud schools. Tho latter wore trained and equipped for 
jobs. 

Mrs. Rahmath Unisa Beyum spoke on tho educational side of the oonforonoe work 
and urged tho iraportanoo of |)liysical training for girls and the provision of mid-day 
meals to school children. She also pleaded that medical inspection of children should 
be effectvo. 

Srimati O. Visalakshi road a survey of tho work of tho Women’s Indian Asso¬ 
ciation since its inception in 1017. Tho Assooiation, she said, had to-day forty - bran¬ 
ches in India and was also affiliated to many important foreign women’s organisations 
throughout tho world. 
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Sreemathi Subhadra Chenchiah read a report oa tho work of the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh (Madras City Branch) for the year ending September 30, 1935. 

Mrs. 2'.; V. Ramamurthi prosented a report on the work of Avvai Home and 
Oj’phanago in Mylapore. 

Representation and Fbanciiise 

The conference adopted a resolution on franchise, regretting that tho new 
powers given to women by the India Act wore not adequate and exhorting women 
to make the fullest use of such powers as they had obtained. In particular it called 
upon all educated wornen to see that all women qualiliod for the vote should apply 
for registration of their names on tho electoral rolls and should use their votes to 
tho best advantago. 

The conference also iccoramendcd that in the Instrument of Instructions that are 
to be framed for tho ^ (tovcrnor-tlonoral and the Governors that (vomen should be 
given chances of association in tho administration of every pjrovince as well as in the 
Central Government, especially in the departments of education, health and labour 
and provision should ho made for at least one women to bo appointed to each provin¬ 
cial Public Service Commission. 

The oonferoiico adopted tho following resolution ; 

This oonforenoo deplore.s tiiat [iroperty lias been made the main basis for qualifica¬ 
tion for membership of tlio Counoil of Stato to tho exclusion of educational qualifica¬ 
tion. Wo totally disapprove of the method of election for the women’s seats in the 
Council of State. 

Eduoational Qoestion.s 

Tho conference recoramonded that careful instruction in Social Hygiene should be 
provided for girls and boys iu High School classes. 

A third resolution reiterated the resolution pas.sod by tlie conference in the pre¬ 
vious years on tho subject of Cint'm.a control and urged that the conference should 
be represented on tho Film Appraisal lioanl. 

Tho conference urged on tho Government to jirovide adequate grants for compul¬ 
sory medical inspection of girls and boys iu High School odasses. 

This conference recommends that a proper place should be given in the curriculum 
of schools for tho training of children for civic duties and responsibilities. 

Mrs. Muthulakshi Reddy moved that this conference appeals to tho public of 
Madras to liberally contribute towards tho construction of a suitable building for the 
National Girls’ High School, Mylapore, which hivs a strength of over 650 girls, of ail 
classes and castes, and is the only aided Hindu Girls High School in the city of 
Madras. 

Mrs. Muthulalishmi Roddi said that tiio institution had been in existence for over 
60 years doing good work. It was now educating over KXJ poor girls on fee conce¬ 
ssions. ’The institution rvas popular and tho tem[)Orary sheds constructed had collapsed 
on account of the recent rains. Tlioreforo it wa.s an imperative necessity that there 
should bo a permanent building for tlio scliool and for wliioli funds were needed. 
She referred to tho generosity of Sir P. 8. Sivaswami Aiyar in running the institu¬ 
tion and appealed for public support. 

Mrs. N. V. Raghavan seconded tho resolution which was duly carried. 

“'This oonferonoo strongly recommends to Government to encourage the teaching 
of Hindi in schools and colleges (as a unifying medium) for tho peoples of India.” 

“This conference urges on tho departments of education and of Public Health and 
Local Boards and Municipalities to toacli first aid to all students and citizens.” 

The Itaiy-Etjiioi'ian Conelioi 

Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi movod: ’ 

“Tills oonferenou strongly condemns tho aggressive attack by Italy on the Abyssi¬ 
nian people and appeals to all iiatious to support and strengthen the League iu its 
efforts to abolish war,” 

Dr. Muthulalcshmi Reddi said tliat some time ago women sent a joint memoran¬ 
dum to the League expressing themsolves against any wars. Italy now wanted to 
use modern weapons of warfare against Abyssinia with a view to subjugating its. 
People in India who wore wedded to the principle of non-violence could only appeal 
to other nations to make olforts at tliis juncture to bring about peace. 

The resolution was seconded by Mrs. Ammu Sivaminathan, 
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Mrs. Cousins, speaking on the resolution, said that in the League of Nations 
which represented 67 difforent nations of the world, they had been trying to make 
what was called collective security. According to a Covenant of the League 
Nations, no nation which was a member of the I;oague could wage war with 
another nation, also a member of the League. Both Italy and Abyssinia were now 
members of the Leagno and somotliing should bo done either by diplomacy or by 
arrangement or by change of heart in order tliat Italy would be content with some 
concessions she might got. All tlio world was against war, ospooially women. Indians 
who believed in Ahim.sa had particularly groat sympatliy with Abyssinia politioally, 
religiously and humanly. Tho resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Reform os Ilisun Law 

Tho conference repeated the resolution adopted by it in tho previous year referring 
to the injustice done to women in marriage laws and inheritance rights and urged 
that immediate bigislation .should bo undertalcoii to amend the Hindu laws on the 
question so as to make them just and oquitaViIo. 

The conference deplored the action of the Mysore State in rejecting legislation to 
prevent cliild marriage and urged members of the Assembly to support the amend¬ 
ments to the Sarda Act introduced by Mr. Bose in order to render the Act effective. 

Another resolution welcomed tho recent legislation for the closure of brothels and 
urged women ofllcors should be appointed for enforcing tho Act and for undertaking 
preventive and rescue work. 

The conference also adopted resolutions urging on the authorities the need to 
tackle the beggar problem, recommending to the authorities of the Madras Corporation 
that adequate sanitary oonvenionoos should be provided at suitable distanqes through¬ 
out the City. Tho conference pointed out to parents tho danger of adorning children 
with valuable jewels, urged women to invest their money in savings banks and on 
landed and house property and not so much on jewellery. It called upon the public 
to use and encourage khaddttv and Swadeshi and to eradicate untouchability. 

With the singing of National songs tlio Confereuce concluded. 


The Travancore Women’s Conference 

The annual conference of the Travancore Branch of the All-India Women’s Con¬ 
ference was held on the 19th. October 1935 in the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall, 
Trivandrum. Miss Sally Coey of tho Chrislhava Mahilalyam, Alwaye, presided. 

After prayer song, Mrs. Devaskikhatnony welcomed the delegates, tho President 
and the gathering, lu tlio course of her address, she referi'ed to the work of the 
constituency in affording relief to sufforors in malaria-striken areas and making 
collections for Quetta Gartliquake relief. Progress in other direction, was, she said, 
phenomenal and Travancore was linked up with tho central organisation. Travancore 
constituency was c'meernod with social and eduoatioual work. This conference was a 
preparation for the All-India Conforonco whore their latent talents could be drawn 
out. She thanked Ills Highness tlio Maharaja and tho Government for their generous 
support and hoped that Travancore would benefit greatly by the interchange of 
thought and by the All-India Conference being held in Trivanilnim. 

She referred to the resolutions iieforo tho Conference like compulsory primary 
education, reservation of seats in legislature and representation in services and she 
opined that emotion and impulso had to bo subordinated to reason in achieving these 
objects. 

Reports of the work of the All-India Conferenoo of Travancore constituency and 
of siib-oonstituenoi(3S were then read. 

^Prciidential Addreii 

Miss Sally Coey, in her address, observed that the main purpose of the Confer- 
enoe was to think and plan for the happines.s of themselves and their sisters all 
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over the world. Indian women were not isolated in their struggle against disabilities. 
Post-war Europe was not very different from India. Women suffered from dishar¬ 
mony andi dissatisfaction, and unrest. Progress was always thought in terms of 
statics where actually it was moving. Freedom was not lioenoo and had its own 
limitations and was conditioned by discipline Freedom' must be coupled with honesty 
and integrity. Discipline of Indian women would endure for ever and would afford 
them stamina and poise of eharaotor at a time of crisis. They had now to deal with 
commonplace and humdrum questions which required patient endeavour fop the 
progross of the millions. This called for steady work and a now kind of discipline. 
They had to recognise that they had to light as well as submit. Geographically, India 
was unsuitod for learning discipline and had to look for guidance from other countries. 

In evolving the new discipline, they had to concentrate on particular objeots. But 
they must have disiutevestod sympathy for common ideals and objects. 

The first need in India was to harmonise the woman with her environments and 
develop the instincts of compassion and service. The work was in villages and 
training in civic duties and home science must be imparted. She then gave an 
account of the work done hy Christhava Mahilalayam. 

After speoclies in Englisli and Malayalam by Srimathi Sharada and Mrs. Kamalabai 
Velu Pillai and nomination of standing committee members, and delegates to the All- 
India Conference, the morning session terminated. 

Reiolutiont 

A resolution which evoked keen discussion was to tho offoct that sinoo very little 
is known of the effects of birth control on tho nation it was undesirable to encourage 
the opening of birth control clinics. The resolution was declared carried, one amend¬ 
ment having been lost. Three consecutive sessions of tho All-India Women’s Con¬ 
ference had passed resolutions supporting birth control, though thoy wanted provision 
against abuses of the methods. 

The Conference also passed eleven other rosolutions. Loyalty resolutions wore 
moved from the chair and passed, all standing. 

Tho Conforonoe sleeted Srimathi K. Eswariamma to tho Standing Committeo and 
Anna Chandy, Isha Bibi, Annadavalliammal, Mrs. Lukoso and K. C. Annamma wore 
elected delegates to tho All-India Conference. 

One resolution expressed strong disapproval of the pornioions dowry system and 
appealed to all membois to oducato nublio opinion to eradicate tho evil. Another 
urged tho importance of villago reoonstruotion in tho progress of State and requested 
the Government to organise a comproliensivo soliome of villago reconstruotion_ making 
provision inter alia for tho improvement of agrioulturo and cottage industries on a 
co-operative basis. The Conference strongly opined that primary education, should ba 
made compulsory throughout tho State. It urged the _ need for spread of adult 
education and called on the Govornmout to establish night schools and circulating 
libraries therefor. Tho Couferonco requested that provision should be made for 
adequate representation of women in all grades of public service and also both 
Houses of Travancore Legislature. 

With the president’s concluding speech, the Conferonco came to a close. 


The Hyderabad Women’s Conference 

The ninth session of the Hyderabad Women’s Conference was hold at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) on the l»t. November 1935 under tho presidentship of tho Rani of 
Wanaparthi at “Rasheer Bagh Palace.” 

Altar prayer. Princess Duito Shehwar, heir-appai'ent’s wife, opened tho Conference 
with the following speech 

It is with very great pleasure that I open this Conferonoe. It is a source of joy 
to mo to seo our women earnestly pursuing the path of progress and it is my 
sincere prayer that tho educational and social aims and objects of this Coiiforenco 
may prosper and prove snocossful. 

Thereafter the President delivered tho address, 
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PreiiAenti&l AddreM 

She first referred to tlie demise of Nawab Wali-ud-DowIa and expressed her sym- 
piithy with Beg\un Sahiba Wali-nd-Dowla, the President of the Association. Proceed¬ 
ing she said: 

It is very encouraging to see tliah witliin a dooado, tho women of Hyderabad have 
advanced much in the task of educational and social uplift. I sincerely hope within a 
short time Hyderabad will take her rightful place amongst the cities of India in the 
advancement of her women. 

With the strenuous elforts of Mrs. Tasker and Mrs. Rustoraji Farldoonjl and other 
members of this association, there is a good deal of progressive work being carried 
on and the women of Hyderabad are really grateful to them. I earnestly request all 
the members present here to co-operato with them and help the Association in every 
possible way. It is no uso passing pious resolutions in a Conference without practis¬ 
ing them in your every day life. So to achieve tho aim, yonr full co-operation and 
willing service is necessary. There should be no distinction of caste or creed. Maho- 
medans, Hindus, Zonistrians, and Christians all must join together and try to achieve 
our ideals. By this I do not ask ‘ yon to give iqi your religious tenets and blindly 
follow every principle, but take tho best from the East and adopt tho best from the 
West and thus liberalise and broaden our social fabric and through it try to serve 
our sisters and our country with soilless devotion. Let us all with ono voice strive for 
the welfare of the present and tiie fntiiro goneration of onr State. I fervently hope 
that all present here will contribute tlieir mite to achieve tlio common object. 

Wo should strive to create public sympatliy and interest in our favour. I humbly 
pray that onr benevolent Ruler, His Exaltnd lliglmoss' tho Nizam and his benign Gov¬ 
ernment will oo-oparato with our efforts and facilitate our work. But the real help should 
come from Bie public for it is wo who are to bo benefittod. Many an obstacle lies in our 
path tor progress, but it is with persorvatico and mutual co-oporatiou that we oau over¬ 
come all the difiicultirts, I need not say that tho expenditure will bo great, and the eco¬ 
nomic depression which has been liangmg over us for the past few years is a set-back to 
further progress. But still I am coiifidoiit that tJio nobility and gentry of Hyderabad 
will not shirk their responsibility for holping tho cause of their fellow sisters. Some 
of the ladies of our city may not bavo the chances of doing much social work due 
to the purdah system but still I siiicorely trust tliat tlioy can in their own way lielp 
those who are in need and make quietly many eban^os in their own homes and in- 
fiuonce tlieir neighbours to eradicate tho evils of tho old customs. 

I am very glad to see tliat tlio tlireo schools and the hostels managed by the 
Association are progressing well, and I wish them all success under the kind patron¬ 
age of our gracious and highly cnltnrod Princosses. 

It is interesting to hear that our Educational Comraittoo has suggested a Central 
College of Arts and Handicrafts for girls with Domestic Science as a compulsory 
subject. Tlio necessity for such an institution is long folt and when it is started, I am 
sure it will bo taken advantage of by oacli and every ono, I sincerely hope that the 
Government will undertake to manage tliis college as it would be a model institution 
well conducted under tho able guidance of tho cultured ladies who aro instrumental 
to start it. 


The Assocution’s Wobx 

Mrs. Tasker, Vico-Prosidont of tlio Association, then gavo a brief survey of the 
activities of tho Association, The Association was maintaining witli Government help 
throe free day schools for girls, who were taught domestic science in addition to 
tlio usual syllabus. Anotlier activity of tho Association was the Debating Society, 
which was working for tho last four years. In its future development tliey had 
visions of sending a debating team to otlior parts of India. The Association was 
managing the Women's Hostel, wtioro working women of all classes, away from their 
own homes, would stay in comfort and security. Thanks to generous help of the 
Nizam’s Government, wlio have given their financial support for three years, the 
Hostel could bo said to have made a successful start. 

Mrs. Tasker stressed tlie need for more funds and workers, and said that at the 
request of tho Director of Public Instruction, tho Association had submitted its view 
on the reorganisation of education in tho State. Concluding, she appealed for iacreas- 
ing the membership of the Association. 
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Eesolutions 

Eesojutions were then discussed and passed. 

The Conference welcomed the promise of the Hoifble the Member for Education 
for the proper housing of schools (contained in his presidential address at the Hyde¬ 
rabad Teachers’ Conference, last month) and urged that this work he treated as 
capital expenditure. 

The immediate need tor making free primary education compulsory throughout the 
State was stressed in another resolution. 

Miss fVeisler who moved the resolution said that the cost of compulsory educa¬ 
tion would be heavy but it would bo a humano Investment. She suggested co-educa¬ 
tion in kindergarten and primary schools with a reasonable proportion of women 
teachers, as it would bo very expensive to have separate schools for young girls. 
Half-time schools should be opened In factory centres and villages where children 
earned to help parents. 

The Conference was of opinion that vocational training should be made accessible to 
all girls who desire to earn their livelihood. 

Mrs. Humayun Mirza who moved the resolution, stressing the importance of 
vocational education of girls, said that she founded a school over which Es. 7,000 
had bean spent, and appealed to the Government for financial aid. 

For the preservation of tho national culture, the Conference wholeheartedly sup¬ 
ported every effort for tho proper revival and encouragement of Indian Arts—music 
in particular. 

Mrs. R. V. Pillar, mover of tho resolution, suggested that the educational authori¬ 
ties should bo approached to give music the same importance in their curriculum as 
other subjects, and to make it compulsory throughout lower and secondary classes. 
Booieties should be formed in schools and colleges, school orchestras established, and 
the City Fathers he appealed to for establishing municipal orchestras throughout the 
city. 

Eeoognising the inoreasitig tendency of modern Indian women to enter the pro¬ 
fessions, the Conference advocated the early removal of all social and technical dis¬ 
abilities in their way. 

The last resolution welcomed the recent Firman-i-Mubarak relating to tho Preven¬ 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, and appealed to tho public and to the Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion of Hyderabad to work for legislative measures to ensure its proper enforoement. 

In proposing a vote of thanks, Mr's. Rustomji said tliat she felt that the progress 
of the Association was very stow. They could do a great deal more, if they would 
only observe the kind of purdah ordained by their great Prophet. She appealed not 
only to the women here but to the men outsido to change their mentality to move 
witn the times and with ono voice ordain tliat tho Maliomedan ladies in India would 
keep such purdah only as was observed in other Muslim countries. Concluding, she 
said that they should strive for peace and goodwill and not only bring about unity in 
our own country, but international unity, peace and goodwill. 

Mrs, Sarojini Naidu spoko a few words, tracing the renaissance among Indian 
women. She paid a glowing tribute to tho pioneers of the movement in Hyderabad, 
particularly Lady Hydari. She expressed gratitude to the Princesses for identifying 
themselves with the aspirations of tho women of Hyderabad and for working for the 
unity of all classes. Mrs. Naidu congratulated the members and other workers and 
hoped that the Association would strive for furtlier success. 

The Conference ended with a national song and tho National and State Anthems. 


Tbe Punjab Women’s Conference 

At a meeting of the central Punjab branch of the All-India Women’s 
Conference held at Lahore on tho 9th. November 1933 under the presidentship 
of Lady Shafi a resolution was adopted requesting tho British Pailiament to 
safeguard the interests of women by making provisions in the instruments of 
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instvuutions that women should bo j:i\reii oluinuua of assouiatioii in llio adminis¬ 
tration of tiveiy provirioo) as well us in the <i«iiti'al Oovoniinout, ospooially 
in tho departmoiifs of Education, Health and Lalmiir. Tho vusolution also ui’f,'od that 
provision shuuld 1)0 made for at least one woman to ho appointod on each provinoial 
public soi'vioo comndssion. It fnrthor oallod iiipon tho (lovernmont to establish 
women and chiliiiou's bureaus in ovory province. The resolution, which was movod 
by Mrs. Kohli and supported by liajum Sliiih Nawa,:, was passed nuanimoii.sly. 

By auotlier resolution the eonferonce requested the Punjab University to give 
home science as a separate sulqect ii mncli more prominent and honoured place in 
tho ourricnluin of girls’ schools and cullygc.s In (ho Punjab. 


The Oudh Women’s Conference 

Tho annual snssion of tho Uudh Woinen’.s Constituent Confoveuoo Committoo of tlie 
All-India Women's Conferouco was held lo-duy at Oaisei' Hagh Biiradaiii, Imcknow, on tlie 
9th. November 1935 under llm |)residp‘iit:,bip of l.ady .Maliai’aj Wingh in tho 
presence of a large gathering of sipcctators .‘iii'l di'legafes. 'flm trojid of tho conferonco boro 
ample tostimony to the keen intorost evimroil and flio rapid awakoulng and cliauge that 
arc taking place o/er Indian woijiimlii)i)d. 

On arrival, Lmttj Mahnrnj Si>i(/h, tho^ presiiboit elect waa received hy tho exocn- 
tivo committee and conducted to lie) dais, whine she was garlanded and proseiited 
with a ‘badge’. She deliv'crcd her jires tdenlial address in an ex-tomporo 
Hindustani speech, Tlio president, afier referring lo her |)ast associations witli tho pro-' 
viuco, foil glad to be among tlnnn ouco more, S'liitli Afi'ica, sho said, lead givon hor 
an unique dpportuiuty of leariiiiig to scrvv> others, Tlie time for platform spooolie.s had 
gone and what was needed was .action. Sho I’etoiTed to tlio work done by the Jubbul- 
pore and Allahabail conferences and hope.t that lliis (.Indli Women’s Couferenoe would 
work towards olitainiiig diiaict ami practical results iu wliicl) oach mombot would take 
a share of the burden. She declared that until women began to iako an activo interest 
in the affairs of their own licme towns llioy would soarcoly bo in a position to maku 
intelligent use of tlmir francliiso in liigbor splicros. In tliis connection she suggested 
tliiit there sliuidd h) a class for the iuslnudiim of voters. ‘I fuel very strongly’, tlm 
president asserted, 'that if wo are to go into politics wo imist go in with tlie idea of 
purifying politics and elevating it to a higher and spiritual standard and hrlng back 
vision to men, wliicli tbny apfiareiitly have lost. i>)hcrwi,sc It would be fatal for us to 
join the. struggle and go'down into tho mire and dirt of politics.’ Thd president said 
that sho would like to see a tliiid of tlm (otal strougth iu all mmiielpal board.s reserved' 
for wopign, e-spccially In heallli and (‘duontional coimnidoes. tiho advised tho munici¬ 
pal boards to apeud. inoni on girls’ ('dui-atioii. Blio urged the o.stablishment of a ^ 
branch of tlm social and moral hygienic organization to help towards tho work'W'hich 
was gt.piwscnti being'.done by Miss .Millmciit !-^hop.'ir''l. 

^5tressiug tlio imiiorlaacu of Swadoslii, llm president reforrod to tiio beehive Btoi'ftS 
estaWishod-in Najni Tal for. tlm oiicouragcmciit of Indian crafts and s.aid tliat tliuy 
desewo .their iufurvst and support. Sim -fell that tlm time had'nn\V come for a very 
largx.iiqpibor of Induui women to liiki’ a lend in llm iiiir.sing [irofession as tlioy' wore 
doing,j|i( the, medical. .Tlmro .w.as a groat Rcopo for tlm dovolopmont Of the girl'/prides 
movement which was in need of Indian women lo come forwai'd in largo iimnbers to 
help in tlmt gi'oat intci'iiational iiiovemont wbieli did so iiiucli to toacb discipline and 
service to others. In eouclmdoii. She saiil that sbe^ had alw.a.y.s spoken jwjfli prido 
of the wondt'i'fid 'Y'aj' .^U ,w)iifl{,C(tiic^led.- Hi'illJ* afljnmm Win .bofvlkg th'4 Hountry. Him 
hoped that till) Oiulfi coiitm'oneo would keep up thi.s tiadit.iou and that they would all 
remember that limy wts'o workiii.g fog llm estahijshment of tlm kingdom of Uod on 
earfKi'tvIiih''(liby avoi'kod for any kiiid of social or moral or political ruform. 


The Delhi Women’s Conference 

“Wo mn^t ^ta.iiil aloof fiarqi ,iueaiiiii;;'Jcss parly politics bocauso we are pledged to 
do qo. ^y'e ciinqpt pnlei; Oonilcd.s .under tlm piesout unsatisfactory oonditiona. 'Wo 
are the.woman ffuncliiso Uoirig ,ba,sod oa property . mud iwitehood qualilioatious, 
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We are against being brought into tlie communal arena. We are reluctantly led to 
doubt if there has been within the framers of the new constitution a real desire to 
help the wonfen of this country along tho path of progress,’ thus observed Rani 
Laxmibai Rajhade, presiding over the Delhi Women's Conference held at New Delhi 

on tho 14th. November 1935. 

She continiied that tho All-India Women’s Conference never allowed its outlook 
to be vitiated by petty differences of locality, caste or religion which were unfortu¬ 
nately only too proniinont in other spheres of national activity in the land. She 
recounted the part played in the awakening of Indian womanhood by the All-India 
Women’s Conference and sister organisations during the . all too brief period of 
their existence. She said tliat the women of Itulia were convinced that time would 
come when radical amendments to laws regarding marriage and inheritance as 
affecting them could no longer bo differred. Tho younger generation of Hindu women 
of higher classes was already expressing themselves in favour of a Divorce Act. 
The president pleaded tlie cause of birth control and the establishment of birth 
control clinics. She wanted Indians to revise their notion of charity and instead of 
throwing away charity on those already well-fed or over-fed to spend on those who 
needed it as also for helping tho nation-building activities. 

She urged the evil of untouchability to bo uprooted. Referring to the present 
Harijan tension she said that convoi'sion was an act of mind and not of body and it 
did not require .spectacular demonstration. She appealed to Ilarijans to pause and 
think before taking any hasty stop. 

Reiolutions 

The conference passed a number of rosolution.s. It re.solved to request the British 
Parliament to make a provision and give chances to women for association in the 
administration of provincial and central Oovornments. Further at least one woman 
should be appointed to each provincial iniblic service commission and to establish 
women and children’s bureaus iu every provinoo. 

The conference urged tho Dollii University and tho Government of India either 
to raise the existing intermediate colleges to degree colleges or establish one at the 
earliest. 

The conference recommended tho Government of India to appoint a committee of 
educational experts to prepare a coinprohousivo vocabulary of maximum number of 
words common to tho largest number of Indian vernaculars. 

The conference urged tho municipality to improve the insanitary condition of the 
city and force tho sale of unadulterated articles of food. 

The conference viewed with alarm the incroasod number of eases of 

abduction and traffic in women and, to check it, it suggested to tlie railway authorities 
and local Goverumonts to at)poiut women officers at lailvvay stations to render assis¬ 
tance to women travellers. It also uiged the local Government the necessity of 

appointing an honorary woman magistrate to deal witli cases relating to women'and 
juvenile offenders. 

Tho conference finally elected delegates to the next session of the All-India 
Women’s Cotiforenee. 

The conference passed a resolution requesting the Goverument to allow women to 
wear weapons for solf-defenoe. Another resolution requested the local Government 
to have temperance as one of tho subjects for students iu schools. Mrs. Asaf Ali 
was elected to the standing committee of tho All-India Women’s Conference for 1936. 


The Mysore Women’s Conference 

Though the proceedings of the Mysore State Women’.s Conference were not open 
to the press, tho reports furnished to the press by the organisers showed that the 
Conference vvhich was held at Bangalore on the 13th.'November 1935, was a unique 
oue. A distinguished member from Mysore observed tliat tho conference was a thorough 
success. “It is very gratifying” she observed, “to note that two resolutions, viz., 
the eradication of untouchability and oncourageraont to Bwado.shi articles and parti¬ 
cularly to kliaddar, roooivod tho wliolo-he.artud .support of tho conferoiioe.” 

As many as eighteen resolutiou.s were discn.s.sud and adopted without a division. 

Mrs. Kameswarumma (My.sore) moved tho resolution, appealing to the women of 
Mysore to come forward iu large number.s and help to bring about the uplift of 
Harijans. 
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A repIutioQ moved by Mrs. H. Bhavani Banker liao, supporting the Sarda Act 
and urging that girls below 14 years ot age should not be married, was rejected. 

On the motion of Mrs. /C. l>. Rukmanianmia the conference adopted a resolution 
according BU[)poit to the Fivo Year Flan evolved by the Mysore State Women’s 
Confereniie. 

After the [las.sirig of resolutions, Lathi Mirza M. Ismail offered the sincere thanks 
of the delegates to Her Highness tho Yuvarani, the President of the Conference, for 
her words of onoouragemont and advice. The prosouce of H. H. the Yuvarani, the 
speaker said, was a proof not only of hor own solicitiida for tho advancement of the 
women of tho State, but also of tho abiding interest tliu .Royal House of Mysore 
had always taken in tho progress of women. 

Lady Mirza Ismail as.snred 11. 11. the Yuvarani that in the coming year they 
would make all possible ondoavour.s to make their work more effootive in the sevoral 
ways suggested by Her Highne.ss. It was <;ertainly true that mere aspiration 
unaccompanied by action failed to achieve its p\iiposo. 

Mrs. A. V. Rainnatkam, tho Chairwoman of tho Reception Committee, to whose 
zeal and entluisiasm tho suuceiw ot the oonferenco was not a littlo duo, thanked tho 
delegates for the to-operation they ovtondod to lier and the Reception Committee 
and for the commoudablo zeal they had shown in tho deliberations. 


The Cochin Womens’ Conference 

That primaj'y eiluoation should ho free and compulsory in the State and women 
teachers appointed in primary scin'ols was tiio demand put forward in a resolution 
passed at the Cochin woraon’a ConI'erenoo hold at tho Cirls’ High School, Ernakulam, 
on the 16th. November 1935. Miss M. S. Coey of Alwayo presided. 

Srimati V. K. Lakslimikutty Nethyaramma, Consort ot His Highness the Blaya 
Eaja, welcomed tho delegates. 8he said that women’s movements all over India were 
making rapid progiess, ami men and women wore trying to imdorstand one another 
and work in co-operation to spread tho various reforms for the welfare of mon 
women and childieii. 

She suggested a change in llio cuiricnium of studies in tlieir schools. She said 
that girls should bo taught lionie-m-iifts and domestic Koienco, the laws of health, 
principles of se.v education and maternity and child welfare, so that they might 
make their licimes happier. Site said that tho sanitary conditions of the primary 
schools should bo improved and appealed to them to take an active interest to better 
the conditions ot tlieir sisters in tlio villages. 

A/iss N. Oocy then delivered her presidential address, Slie traced the history and pro¬ 
gress of the women's niovoraont in India and said that tliu one concrete^ piece of 
reform that deserved special mention was the ostablislimont of tho Homestiu Science 
College at Delhi. She dealt with the duties and responsibilities of educated women 
who owed soraetliing to tlio couuti'y wliich liad equipped tliem with the oclncatioii. She 
referred to the success that had attended private enterprise in the West, In England, 
the Hos- pitals wei-e mostly started and maintained by private individuals and managed by 
them. Tho Bagged School 'Unions and various institutions for Industrial workers were 
also the result of private initiative and enterprise. Tho Government no doubt came 
in later with their help and jiatronago. She referred to the work of the Y. W. C, A. 
in CMcutta which took tho lead in imparting Physical Training for Bengali women 
and in starting musical competitions. 

Kksolutions 

ResolutioUiS wore then pa.ssod thanking tho Govornmoiit for tho annual grant sanc¬ 
tioned to the delegates to attend tho All-India Women’s Conference and iwretting the 
fact that the Mukkathayam TJiiya Bill passed in the ..Cochin Legislative Council con¬ 
ferring property rights on Thiya women had not boon made into law and requesting 
the Cocnin Government to expedite the same. 

Another resolution was passed requesting tho Govornmeut to taka immediate steps 
to make primary education compulsory and free in tho State and to appoint women 
teachers in all primary classes. 
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The next resolution strongly disapproved of the ])revalence of professional begg¬ 
ing in the State and requested tho Govornment to give the necessary help to the 
members of the Ladies’ Association who wore prepared to take up the preventive work. 

A resolution was passed urging tlio abolition of tho Dowry system prevalent 
among Christians. The resolution further urged that the law should be so amended 
as to enable Christian women to huvo equal rights with their brothers to their pater¬ 
nal properties. 

Eesolutions^ were also passed next, rooommending to the Government tho inclusion 
of Indian music among tlio optional subjects for tho Intermediate and B. A., courses 
in tlio Maharaja’s College, Ernnkulam and to open Montcssori classes attached to the 
Girls’ High Schools at centres liko Ei'nakulam ami elsewhere in duo course as funds 
perraittod. 

Another resolution roiiuostod the Government to grant at least Bs. 300 annually 
for the expenses of the delegatus to the All-India Womon’.s Conforenuo. 

The Conference camo to a close with an appeal hy tho President for greater or¬ 
ganised effort and iiropagauda in tlio cause of women’,s uplift. 


The Andhra Womens’ Conference 

The Andhra Women's Conference coraraonced at Guntur on the 30th. November 
1935 with prayers by the girl students of tho local “Sarada Nikctbana”, after which 
Mrs. M. V. IJaijayreevurao, President of the Reception Committee, wtdoomed the 
delegates to tho confoi'etioo. 

She narrated the historical importauco of Guntur Di.strict and recalled the part 
played by_ women like Nayakuraiu, Maiichala Rudrammadovi and others ou the 
hattlotield in defonoo of the freedom of Uieir oouiilry. SJiu also referred to the 
fanious Buddhist Stupas and tho University of Amariivat.i in Guntur District and 
said that the history of Guntur District rerainded every one ot the ancient glory of tlie 
Audhras, Adverting to iiro.sent-da,y prohlorns, .she eondomiiod tiio dowry system and 
deplored that oven among highly oducated people this accursed practice had not yet 
been given up. She observed that there would tie no real social progress until it was 
discarded. She condemned untoiicliability, and exhorted tho women to dedicate themselves 
to the great task of removing this social ovil as it could bo accomplished earlier hy 
women than by men, 

Preiidential Addrets 

Dr. (Miss) K. Atchamamba then delivered her presidential address. She said 
that the present educational systom in our country hotii for boys and girls was very 
defective. She spoko at length on the edueation of girls.' No difference need ha 
made, slie said, between boys and girls so far as primary education was concerned, 
ft was essential that girls sliould bo trained fi'oin tho o'utsot in hygiene, discipline, 
pliysical ouituro and in soU'-expressiou. Primary schools must have an atmosphere 
of love, beauty and joy. Tho parents must not bo content with sending their 
chiidren to scliools as a means of eKca[)e from tlmir fi-olics at home. On tho other 
hand they should always take continuous interest in their progress and learn to live 
in the same atmosphere as children. 

Higher education was nocoss.ary for womon. By odueation was moant not merely 

reading and writing but tlie ability to gain knowledge and omjdoy it for the welfare 

of society. If eduoalion for girls ended at tho primary stage they would soon have 
to enter family life or sit idle and in eithor case their growth would he stunted both 
physically and montally. Through higher education womon had scope and time for 
intellectual dovelopmont. 

Referring to marriage, she said that in the West the marriage of a girl was her 
own conooru. Parents had nothing to do with it. According to tlieir conventions 
hoys and girls would meet at daiico parties, dinners, social functions, at schools or 
univorsities^ and make tlioir choice of partiiens in life and then inform their 

parents of it who would ap])rovo of it. Even if thoy did not approve the couples 

would have their own way. Tlio defeet of this system was that generally the boy 
and the girl did not (and could not) have adequate understanding of each other’s 
temperaments and circumstances. Only after they started life together did they 
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learn about their temporaraeiits and short-comings, Henoo the divorce oases of 
which so many wore reported from tho West. 

But the Hindu system of inariiago wont to tlie other extreme. Marriage here 
was the sole concern' of tho parents and the gir! had no part in it, though in recent 
times the wishes of the girls were in some cases consulted. These were only a 
fortunate few. The intluence of Western ideas had brought about a change in tho 
outlook of boys and there was a conflict between the two systems which was 
resulting in great misery. Sho said that both tho Western and the Indian systems 
of marriage were not right and synthesis of both should be made in a way that 
promote our idoals and tho welfare of society. 

Referring to the question of divorce, she said that divorce would undoubtedly 
help tliose unfortunatt; women who wore put t,o intolerable sufferings by tlieir 
husbands. Under the Hindu system thoro was no right for tire wife even to Hvo 
apart from a cruel and t.Yrannical'Imsband cxccj)t with hi.s consent. It he sued for 
tlio custody of tiis wife she would be delivered into liis liands by tho Courts. If 
there should be a means of escape from this licipless position tne only way was 
divorce. It was necessary, sho said, to work for .socuriiig tlia l.aw of divorce placed 
on the statute-ho jk as early us jiossiblo although somii might say that such a law 
would often bo abused, tint evorv good institution could bo abused and if the law 
of divorce was turned into an ovil in soino cases tlio fault lay not with the law but 
with the people who abused it. 

Turning to the rigid of inhoritanco of property, tlio President said that property 
has great sigtiiiicanco in tlio prosent social coudition.s in India. The position and 
honour that boys enjoyed in Hindu society vvero duo to the fact that they could 
inhorit property, Sho ideaJud for Iho grant of tiro right of inheritance to women 
on tho same basis as men. 

Under Ootl’s will, she went on, woraon’.s nnhio destiny was to become a mother 
Motherhood meant reaving of children and moulding them into individuals who would 
take tliuir proper place in socioly. Every woman should fiillil her great duty by de¬ 
voting completely nor powers, iutelligciico and lovo granted to her by the Almighty 
for the production of a worthy gciioration. Creation of the human race and moulding 
it into portectioii aie tho twin tasks with which only women had boen charged by 
tied. It was very eiisj to see what an imiKirtant role women had to play in society. 

Turning to the social and, ]iolitical importance of women, she wondered^ how 
women hiul ooinu to posses.s an inferiority complex. It had taken a deep root in our 
country and however educated and advanced mir women wero they were not able to get 
rill of tlio complex that Ihey wero inferior to men. It was no wonder that it should be 
so in our country wluue even men woro in liondugo. 

Speaking alioiil tho rights of women, sho askod: “'Were not even sons of men, 
who looked iiiioii women as slaves, cliildrim of slaves V” She could not understand 
women demanding and lighting with men for equal right,.s when they should claim 
them as their birth rigiits, “Who are mon”, slic askod, “to grant rights to the 
women ? Tlicse riglits are our own. To learn thoso aro our own rights and having 
learnt that, to exorcise tlieni is our duly. As in Iho case of our country’s freedom 
wo are asking others Cor our freedom witlumt laialisiiig that it is in our own hands. 
Freedom can ho won liy thoso wlio liavo tho will and ability to win it and not by 
tho.se who bog for it. As tlio adago says what is inborn la.sts for ever and what is 
loarnt from otliei.s husis only for tiie timo being, and how long can wo hope to retain 
a freedom tlnat is a gift to us V And tiow long can wo oujoy it V Wo must feel that 
freedom is Godlike and freedom is Hcavon itself and try to achieve it.” 

Bho o.xhoi'tod wointin to woi k strciinously for winning the freedom of thoir country 
along with tlieir own social emancipation. Sho rocallod tho glorious part played by 
women in Tinlia, Aiidhradosa in iiarticiihii-, in tho last civil disobedience movement 
and claimed that women alone have tho power to make a great nation. 

Sho conclnded tier speech with a survey of tlio women’s movement in the West 
and how they obtained siilfrago in England and Oormany during the Great War of 
19f4. It was only in Russia, sho said, that wonion enjoyed perfect equality with men 
and occupied posilioiis of high honour. TJicy posso.sscd full rights with men in their 
country. Sho referred to the [lositioii of women in modern Germany and Italy^ after 
the rise of Hitler and Mussolini, who advocated that woman’s place was only m the 
homo, and said tliat slio could not ])ro|diesy tlio futuro of women in these lands. 

'The Conference then discussed a uumbor of rosolutions. After a good deal of 
discussion, the Conference passed a resolution favouring co-education. 
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With a view to obliterating illiteracy the Conference urged the local boards to in¬ 
troduce at once oorapnlsory ecliioation for children. 

The Conference suggested that tlia vornaciilar should bo the medium of instruction 
in schools and urged that only women should bo employed as teachers in elementary 
schools.' The authorities of schools wei-o requested to provide for the teaching of 
Hindi. =lt was resolved to organise travelling libraries to spread education among 
adult women. The Government were requested to start one high school for girls in 
each district and a separate first grade college for women in Andhradesa. 

When the Conference reassembled on the next day. tho lit. December 1935, 
the half-yearly report of tho woi'k done in the province both in respect of educational 
and social activities by tho Andhra rrovincial Women’,s Conference was presented 
by Srimathi M. Kamnlamma, Secretary of the Standing Committee. Tho report 
stated that much could not be done (iiiring tho year us tlie attention of most of the 
workers was directed towards collecting funds for tho roliof of tlie famine-stricken people 
of the Coded districts. Unlike in previous years, in flio past year Histnet and Taluq 
Conferences wei'e held in almost all tho districts of Andhradesa and the message of 
the All-India Womoii’,s Confercmio was amply pnq)agated. 

Condolence re.solution.s touching tho domi.se of Mr. 0. K. Devadar and the daughter 
of Sri Ponaka Kanakarnma \v(!i'o passed. Ttio Conference oxprossod its gratification at 
the speedy lecovory of Mrs. Kamala Nehru. 

The Conference appealed to men and women of Andhradesa to work for the reali¬ 
sation of a separate Andhra Province. 

A resolution deprecating tho way in which oven educated persons were trying to 
evade the Sarda Act was also passed. Tho Confereneo condemned the move to get the 
Sarda Act amended so as to lower the higal minimum maiTiagoablo age of a girl to 12 
and appealed to the Government to see that tho legal minimum was raised to IG, 

The Conforenco requested tho Government so to amend the Hindu Law as to ac¬ 
cord the same treatment and punishment to a man who manned a second wife even 
while his wife was living as was now accorded to women who married a second person 
while her husband was living. This rosohition was moved and passed in the place 
of the resolution usually passed at every confciciico pi’eviously held making the 
divorce law applicable to women. 

The Conference appealed fo men and women to abolish “purdlia" and uiitoiiehability. 

The Conference pleaded for adult sufIVage for men and women and for joint elocto- 
rate.s in the future constitution. 

The Conference requested the Government to take immediate .stops to amend the 
Hindu Law so as to endow the right of iiiheritanco of the father’s properly on women 
also. 

After a few more resolutions appealing lo women to take to the revival of village 
industries, to organise orphanages and to abolish the system of giving dowries to 
bridegrooms, were passed, tho Conference terminated with the eonuluding remarks of 
the President. 



Ail India Oriental Conference 


Th 0 (iighth session of fhe All-India Oriontal Conforoiice was held at Bangalore on 
29th. December l93S under tlio prusidoncy of Dr, S. Kriahnaswarni lyenger. 

Dr. E, P, Metcalfe,, Vioo-dhancollor, Mysore Univoi.sity, and Chairman of the 
Reception Committeu, welcomed the delegate.^. In the course of his speech, ha 
said 

Mysore is to-day an important centre of oriontal learning, where the older and 
the newer cultuios had common ground, each receiving its meed of recognition both 
from the cultivated public and from the State. 

The older culture is conserved in tiumorous pathaaalas and other institutions 
which provide facilities for higher studies of the traditional type in Sanskrit, Kannada’ 
Persian, Arabic, Oriental Medicine and Astronomy. On the other hand, research of 
the more modern kind is carried on in tho llnivor.sity and in other foundations, not¬ 
ably in the Mythic Society of Bangaloro. ’ 

The Mysore University, which, though ono of tho very first of the teaching Uni¬ 
versities in India, is yet ono of tho youngest of Indian Universities, has already 
achieved a considerable amount of standard work in oriental learning. Among its 
institutions are two devoted to pure oriontal roscai'ch. Tlioso are tho Oriontal Library 
and tho Archaeological Survey of the (jovernnumt of the State. Both of those which 
were formerly independent government departments, are now managed by University 
Professors under the administrative control of the University. 

The function of the Oriental Library is to seek out and preserve from destruction 
the multitude of valuable manuscripts soatterod about the country, many of which 
have, by process of time, fallen into the hands of owners of little appreciation 
of the literary and antiquarian value of their possessions. Sucli collected manuscripts 
are subjected to careful o.'camination ; and thoso of special .interest are published in 
critical editions. Tho Oriontal Library has already rescued from oblivion over eleven 
thousand maiuiscripfs, among thorn oopios of unpublished works of great antiquity 
and value. The Library has also published about a hundred works in Sanskrit and 
Kannada. 

The Arehaoologioal Department is an older institution than tho University of 
which it now forms a part. Its chief coiiconi is with tlio construction of the lost 
history of tho country from epigraphioal material, la aildition tho Department gives 
expert advice on tho cousorvation of aiiciciit mmiiimoiits to tho State, numbering 
over two hundred of each of which it has made a dutailod survey. The Department 
has lately broken new ground (it would bo moro appropriate to say very old ground) 
in tho excavation of its sites of two forgotton cities. ' 

One of tho foaturos of this session of tho (Jonfcrmioo is a small exhibition of 
antionities, whidi, 1 foci sure, will pi’ovo of groat goaeral interest. 

You will find in Mysore and round about, many tilings to see ; and, if I may .say 
so, not a few to admire, representing each of tlio cullur'c whiuli Iioro find a meeting 
point. I would urge yon to avail yoiirsolvcs of such taoititios as we have been able to 
provide, and as you feel able to take advantage of, to acquaint yourselves with what 
this very interesting region lias to sliow ; and 1 trust tlnit, whe'n tho time comes for 
us to part and go our several ways, you may have somo reasoa to regard these few 
days in Mysore as not ill-spent and not witlioiit profit and pleasure. 

Tins Yuvai!a.j’s Ui’eninu Sleecii 

Ilis Highness tho Yuvaraja of Mysore tlien dolivorod tlio opening address in the 
course of wliicli. His Highnoss said: 

When I heearae aware of tlio scopo of your endeavours, I stood agliast at tin jm- 
mensity of it. Reading a short wliile a.go an account of tlio School of Oriental Studies 
in London, I found it was said that it was one of tho marvel,s of tho Educational 
system in England tliat it had been found possible tliore to organise courses in nearly 
twenty languages, as well as in liistory, law and Eastern culture, to find a highly 
qualifaed staff for eacti of them, and to raako provision for research in addition 
to the numerous courses of instruction. Tliis, however, is only a portion of the 
task which you have set yourselves. If I understand it aright, you regard nothing 
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ia the whole scope of human knowieUge as foreign to you, provided ouly that it 
has an oriental flavour. 

It is hardly for a layman to suggest the lines on whiuh all this groat mass of 
material should bo further dovoloped. But I should like to invito your attention 
to two points which seem to bo of groat importance. The first is the writing of a 
history of Soutliorn India tliat wilt mako the groat Empires of tlie past live again 
in the vision of tho common man ; and the socond, the rovivul of some of the 
woudorful handicrafts, of whlcli the past sliows .siicli abundant ovldonce, and of 
which those that survive aro living perilously in an indiil'eront world. 

Wiiilo tho history of Aryan rule iu India lias lieeu told with comparative 
completeness, and covers a great deal of Northern India, tliere still remains much 
of uncertainty regarding the liistory of tho .South, oven in what aro commonly 
doscrihod as historical times. Fnrtlier excavations and furtlior ru.searclies, and a 
re-reading of tho Hindu opius and tlie Vedas in Iho light of modern research, may 
open up wonderful vistas of iiistory and disontan/;h.‘ fiom Iho iogcnd.s of old tlie 
historical truth wlilcli is oftoii more marvellous than tho legends themselves. The 
effect of the Aryan invasion on the inhahitaiits of .Southern India, witli tlie conso- 
tpiont intertwining of cults and lielief.s, the dldct of tho impact of one civilisation 
on another, tlio origin and growth of the casto syslcin, all tlieso aro mailers 
which liave still to bo seen as a collocled whole in a great liistui'y wliicli arcliaeo- 
logy, anthropology, philology, 0 pigra|diy and l•tllMo^l,gy must oomhiuo to pro>luce 
That is a task winch would defeat any one man, but it is just iu sucli a eonforence 
as this that a group can bo formed whieii can sot to wm’k, to tackle tlie problem 
as a whole, 

Iu dealing with the (piostiou of liandiorufts, I should like lirst of all to make 
7 ’ftforonoo to tho loss which lias bofailon tho cause of oriental suholarsliip through 

tlie death of that groat scliolar, Dr. !C. U. llavoll. Ills services to Indian 

history and to Indian art aro too well-known to you to need any empliasis at my 
hands. But there was cue .sphoro of Ids work which i.s not so fully recogiiised. 
This was his great service iu attempting to restore to thoir proper place "iu the 

artistic life of tho nation tlie ancient lumdicrafts of th s cimutiy, I think there 
is no way iu which wo can better servo lii.s meniory than hy cousidei-iiig' tlie means 
by whiuh the rovivul of oiir^ aucicul artistic liuiiiiicrafts can bo most speedily 
achieved.' That, I take it, is again one of tlio proldorns whicli it is appropriato for a 
conference like this to discuss, tlomo ot us are apt to place too narrow a moanin.' 
on the words ‘oriental studies’. Wo are aid to tr.'at tlmra as thougli they liad no 
bearing'Oil tiia present or on the future to regard as oiuls is'thumselves .'the finds 
revealed by historical rosoarch or by Archaeology, the beauties discovered, in ■ 
ancient literature and in aiioient 'art. 1 .would vuiitiire tO'siiggeet that one way' 
in which" oriental' Scliolar.ship eiiii liiid a larger following and moot a bigeii need, 
than it' dooS' at' lirosent is liy traoing (he prooe.sses b,y wliich we have lost many 
of oup things of beauty, and by , cndoavoiiring to biing back, wlierovai’that.is 
possible, somothiug of tho uuciout splendour and lim ai'listiu clmnu ef thu 
oriental, crafts. 

While wo hojie to learn mncli from you, wo hopo.. that llioie is also muciU 
that .yon -inay leairi from our country of Mysore, ' We have ororaleidis,'dolmens and 
•rnde.'Stoaa. .implements beknigiug to tlie paloolithio age. Tlioro are many 'beauti¬ 
ful spotS'BSSOciated .with tho groat Sanskrit cpios. It was Kama’s anxiw lhat made, 
a great.fisauro in tlie Yadugiri liili. The watorfall at Oliuiichankatte uusliriuos the 
bath- of Sita. Tradition tells us tliat the Babai.udan liills wni o formed from a portion 
of the'Saojiva inountaiiii whicli fell froin the ii/iud.s of. Hamiman as he was dlying te 
restore Laksliraana to consoiousness. Bhiniii,. tko lierrihli*, . tow Bakusnm iiiotwain 
on the French-Rocks, and slow Hidimlia on tho Ohitradiirga, The sago Gaiitarau 
performed penance on a rock in tho Bncred-C-atWery iioarhSerl/igapatara, while Agastya 
had ..a "hermitage ,.at ..KaJatia. . Farasuraraa had oiio at. Naujangud, • Jaraadagni ,4t 
Chandragntti and Risyasringa at Kringcri. In tho historical pnr.iod ,wie have records 
of the .Afanryan -.and Eatavahaua. Empires o£ tho wars hotwuen tlie,. PallaTaa ami 
tho Ghalukyas, hotween the lloysalas .and tho Yadavas, . it.was ,a. minister, of the 
Oaiiga, ,Eipprj''e ' that gave, ns the .largest moiioHUiic, statute in the. .tvprld,, tlu 
Oomata image. We havo relies too of the. Yijayauagara. Empiru,. ,of; tlte . i-ult 
of Biiapar.ajid.iGolkonda, of tJie Mloghal govuriiorship at Sim und of the. Malilatta 
Jaghira.at Bangalore and Kolm, Tho . city of Kertugapatam. lias at history steetahing 
baoki I through., the . ages,, and under . the Mysore, ititigdoiii became a.great.oeuiaie 
of Igwnlog. 
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We can show yon also the promior monastory of; tho great Sankaraoharya at 
Si'ingeri, tho plaoo whoru tho largo-lioartoil llainamija toiriid asylum from the iiersfs- 
cution of his King, many matlias fonndoil in imrsnanoo of tlio tenets of tlio uevout 
Madhva, and many rolios of th(3 rofnrmor Ihisavosvara. Our Oriental Libi'ary can 
show you over 11,(XX) valuable) manuscripts, and our Archioological Departmont has 
publishud more than 10,(XX) iuscii[)tions and are oonsorving some 200 ancient monu¬ 
ments. Nor arc wo altogotlior uogloctfnl of the modern arts. Hero you will find 
mastar musicians like Vidvans Kultbauna, Vasudevacluii'ya and Mnthiali lihagavathar, 
who have won tho ndrairation of Eouthorn Indi.a, while tho Indian styles of painting 
and sculpture hive also their honoured ropre.sontativos in artists of fame like Mr. 
K. Venkatappa ind Mr. Kiddalinghaswarai. Our technical institutions are doing what 
they can to revive the ancient craftsmiinship and to duvolop in modern work an 
anoient simplicity of form and design. 

In conclusion, Ladies and (iontlemoii, I should like to remind yon that we in 
Mysore feel tiuit wo can olaiin a share in your loarned President, wlio is himself a 
Mysorean and iias spent a large iiart of liis distiiigiiisliod career in tlio service of tlie 
State. I aia sure that wliilo he will prove a most able controller of yonr delibera¬ 
tions ho will, if .you ask him, mako a no less edieieiit guide to tho places of beauty 
and hi.storical interest wliich 1 have commended to yon. 


Prejidential Addreis 

After a short musical programme, Dr. Krixhnaxwami UjMujar delivered liis pre¬ 
sidential addi'Oss, in tlu; course of which lie said : 

Just about a eenlury ago, it was a well-known saying, and eminently expressive of 
the truth, tliat Indian lli.slury proper really hegau with Alexander’s invasions. ^ Nar¬ 
rowly considered, it still perhaps remains true in regard to precisely dated liistory ; 
tlio ju'ogress made, however, lias lilled in and c.arried back tlio liistory of India, liy 
at least a fhons.iiicl years, so that it may now bo sai'l, ovon in respect of dated history, 
tliat we oan carry if. hack to tho fourfeontli. century Imfore Christ. 'I'his is peouliariy 
true in the tdfert at undorstandiiig tho real growth of Indian civilisation ami oulture 
whioli indeed is perhaps tlio ultimate aim of history proporly undorstood. 

Itosearcli work iii this wholo held started with hoing greatly jdiilological and has 
been growing lo bo perhaps more precisely arcliaoological. .It has, in a later stage of 
dovelopineut growu info historical oiiquities proper, culminating in tlio slow hut sure 
building up of rlie stages of history. 

Tlie lirst and foi'cmost item in this w'ork whicli mplii'os mention lierei is one of 
wliicli we owe the lirst glimpses, very imperfectly imdersl.ood at the time to our lirst 
groat arcliaeolegist, Sir Alexander Cnnniiigliam, in the early seventies of the last cen¬ 
tury. Ho discovered on the site of what has simui become the famous llarapa in the 
Punjab some (ilJ seals licaring ro|ircseiitatioiis of animal.s and certain signs whioli 
wore not tlien iiidei',Stood ; but it was known tliat tlio signs on the seals siiowod some 
eonsidorablo resembianee to tlioso uiiearthod in tlie regions of Mesopotamia, wliere 
archaelogical work of a serious character had boon going on for sumo time. Acciden¬ 
tal discoveries on tin) site of Midiciijo-llaio In Sind led to systematic oxcavations, and 
tliat ueeessitatol systematic work on the site ef llarapa itself, and tlui two together 
have opened before ns a new world in tlie ancient history of India, taking ns almost 
by a Jump over tw'o millemiinins from llio period down to which wo holieved wni liavo 
had some knowledge, tliat is the period of early Aryan civilisation in Iiiilia. 'I’lio 
general features of the eivilisation laid hare in tho Indus region by tlie spade of tlia 
archaeologist does not take ns to tlie very hegimiiog of it. It seems well-nigh impos- 
sihle tliat we can over re.iidi to its beginnings iii this partienlar region. In point of 
gonoral eliaraeter tlioru is eoiisiderablo similarity tietwoon this oivilisatiou and that of 
wliich we had some knowledge fur some years in the region of Near Asia. 

Moiicn.iooaua. ash HaKAIM'A E.xcavatioxh 

An invostigation earried on, in the light of the eliaraeter,s on tlio MohenjO'Daro and 
llarapa seals, in the stniiy of tho pimeli-marks on coins and marks upon variou.s other 
objects of a similar character scatturod all over India ami particularly in the reign of 
the Dakluin, seems lo liold out some liope id a possible coiinoction between the Indus 
script and the various marks in the inarkeil pottery, and upon tho coins, etc. Let us 
hope that more w'ork in this line would give ns the ueeessary oonneeting link at 
least within India as a result of tliis and similar efiorts, apart from what the future 
may bring in Mesopotamian excavations to throw light upon this particular question. 
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ExtendiDg our vision north-west-wards, the years of the new century havo showu 
much useful activity and great results. The most romarkablo achievements of archfeo- 
logical activity in this direction havo boon shown by the three expeditions undertaken 
on behalf of Uie Government of India by Sir Anrol Stein. Almost a dozen important 
centres of culture which once must have been, for tliis region, llourisliiug settlements 
have been unearthed, and a groat mass of well-prosoi ved archaeological material lias 
been recovered, in a remarkably good condition of preservation, thanks to the dryness 
of -the atmosjphere prevailing over the region. This mass of material actually provided 
documents of great value in all departments of art and enlturo, and shows the inter¬ 
acting influences of Indian, Iranian, Noar-Asiatic and Gliinoso cultures in this great 
corridor of Asia. 

In addition to those, perhaps tho most important of the results of these various 
expeditions is the light it throws upon tho accounts of some of the most eminent 
among tho travellers of the world, particularly the famous Chinese traveller Hiuen 
T’sang and tho Venetian traveller Marco I‘olo. In regard to both of them Sir Aurol 
Stein found material to confirm obsoiiro points of their narratives, and put beyond a 
doubt the reliability of both of those travellers as to tho trutli of their narratives. 
From the point of view of India, this gives us the course of outspread of Indian cul¬ 
ture perhaps, in the most important and widest of its channels. 

Inman Cultukk In Indo-Cuina 

Carrying ourselves across tho whole of India to the opposite extremity, we liud 
another fruitful field where early Indian culture has liad a groat expaii.sion and nour¬ 
ished for over a thousand year at lea.st, in full vigour and glory. This region for our 
purposes may be considered in two jiarts, which also liavo a certain amount of justifi¬ 
cation in geography, though tlio development of actual Indian cultures does not exhibit 
anything that might be called different. The continental poi tion generally described as 
Farther India or geographically Indo-Chinese J'ouinsula, briefly Indo-Cliiiia, is one, 
and tho group of islands, which together aro called Indonesia as a convenient do.signa- 
tion, constitutes the other. The history of Indian oiilturo in those parts have had a 
pretty similar course and frnctifiod in similar dovolopmoiits. Exammiug this cultural 
contact, the most important item that infUionood seeiii.s to bo religion, and tho earliest 
evidence so far available seems to indicate the ooming in of tho worship of Siva and 
Saivism of the South Indian typo. VViiat i.s perhaps more than tliis, tho script of the 
earliest inscriptions both in the countries of Iiido-Ciiina and the islands extending as 
far as the easternmost limits of Romeo is, as has been satisfactorily demonstrated, a 
form of pallava-grantha, the language being Sanskrit. 

From the dawn of the Christian era down to tho ninth century wo could see only 
imperfectly the course of development of liistory. In the latter period the dominating 
feature of the history becomes tho Sailendra emiure, ami latter on tho Chola-Sailondra 
struggle for supremacy. AVith tho Sailendra history is intimately connected tho rise 
to power of Java or more properly Sumatra-.lava. With the fall of the Sailendras 
begins the Islamisation of the region by tiie transfor giudually of tlie Eastern Chinese 
trade from the hands of tho natives of India in tho i’eninsulu to those of Arabs who 
gradually managed to get all the trade in their own hands and ultimately overran tho 
whole of Indonesia. Notwithstanding the inscription.s puhllshed so far and tho aocum- 
ulation of a considorablo mass of material of various kiud.s ultimately lielping in the 
reconstruction of tho history of this part, the actual region comprising tho empire of 
Sailendras in its early history, and of wliat is geiieraily known as tho empire of Sri 
Vijaya cannot be regarded as yet a matter beyond all dispute. Recent elforts in the 
direction seem to hold out promi.se of a successful solution of this dilTiculty, and an 
expedition .sent out, through the liuancial assistance of Ilis Highness tho tiaokwav of 
Baroda, seems to be bringing welcome light upon this part of Sailendra history. If a 
shrewd guess might be hiizarded, tho trend ot tlio evidenco seems to show tiiat the 
Indian cultural conquest, if it may bo so described, seems to havo been iii tlio region 
of Funan. Ciiampa and lator on Cambodia (Kambuja), and Mr. Wales’ rocont arohaio- 
logical expedition seems to raise tlio hope that wo have to look for tho empire of Sri 
Vijaya, at least in tlio earlier part of liistory, in the Malaya I’eniiisula. If it should 
prove to be so, it must be tlie exiiansiou of this to tako into it the islands, particularly 
Sumatra and Java, that must have given rise to tho later Sri Vijaya ordinarily located 
ill Sumatra, the most important centre and headquarters of whicli had become Java 
iafterwards, Tho other alternative Is that the Sri Vijaya of Sumatra is the original 
imperial headquarters, and it is the expansion ot this that brought about the name be- 
nggiven to the Sri Vijaya across the Straits. That however is matter for the final 
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settlemont of whioli wo may luivo to wait for tho successful termination of this 
investigation. 

The early history of tho island region, oonvoniontly described as Indonesia, has 
had a more or loss'similar history of a oolonisiiig and a civilising mission by the 
Hindu Brahmans in particular. 

But in Tinlo-Ghina and tho islands alike this offspring of Indian culture and civili¬ 
sation has had its growth and disvolopment almost froni tho beginning of the Christian 
ora—it may bo that wo aro ahlo to carry it a couple of centuries earlier—down to the 
fourteenth, nay oven iu tho ilflconth, century. 

Recent Biaraose history and pi'c,scnt day Biamese institution.s alike show that their 
institutions arc cidirely Indian in charaotor ; wo might even go tho length of saying 
Indo-Aryan as mCidilicil liy Boiith India; and notwithstanding much valuable work 
which has been done recently by Dr. Wales in tw'o piiblioations of his ‘Siamese Stale 
Coromonies, and Ancient Biarnos'o (lovornmeiit and Administration, the subject requires 
study from the Indian side for a full understanding. 

Location of Vmava’s E.\ii’ibe 

Before taking leave of this topic a rofercinu) to the jioints of interest that call for 
iinmediato consideration may not he (piite out of place ; we referred to the 
cliaractor of the ‘Bailcndia empire, and loft tho question whether the empire, 
really belonged to Iho (wniusnla or to the islands. An early Tamil classic 
refers to tiio imports into tiu) groat poit of Kaveripattinam at the mouth 
of the Kaveri, and refers to those commodities wdiich came from Ceylon and the 
Farthor'East in these terms :—llattu Unavniu ami Kuinhattu Akkamnra. These Tamil 
e.xpressions have a meaning' whicli, in the actual confo.'ct, seem specifically intended, 
and offer a classibiiatioii of the imporls in regard to this jiarticular region. The first 
expression would moan tlic food articlus from Ceylon (11am), and tilings constituting 
wealth from Ralabam. This would ipxo fuvlo imply that tho general articles _ of im¬ 
port from I'cylon wore foodstuffs wbilo tlio imiiorts from a Kalaham, where it should 
havo been, wine composed of atieles of coininorcial valno ; in other words, things 
intended for sale and making jn'olils on. Hum of course is the well-known Ceylon. 
The identification of Ixalaham, at leasi so far as Tamil literature is concerned, is clear 
to tho extent lhai; it is the same,as Kadarum of tho 'Tamils, or Kataha of the Sariskritists. 
Kalaham could be located in tho island of Bnmatra—of course Sumatra could be easily 
Yavadvipu-tlien ilio problem would bo at an end. All foreigners who have given us 
any details of the region seem to refer to Kalaham at the Malay peninsula as the ohief 
port and this |iort is somotiine.s called Koda or Kala. If Kalaliam pilayed such an 
important paic in tho ootrimorco of the region it would normally bo the point of oom- 
rnunication of commercial sliipping for tho oxcliange of commodltios and, bearing 
in mind the general dcscriidion of the commodities imported from there we 
may perliaps he justified in taking it that Kalaham W'us the chief port of call 
for commercial sliipping. If tlio region set over against it extending^ across to the 
Ciulf of Siam, hall way iqi which is the B.ay of Bandon, with a capital Sri Vijaya 
(Weng Sra), ami if fiie name tor tliat lurritory he Giri-Rashtra, as a river is 
said to boat that name, could wo re,gard the region of the Malay peniusula set behind 
Takola, wliich is said to he llie luodern Takuaiqi, and ICala or .Koda to tho Gulf of 
Siam as the original kingdom of Sri Vijaya, the expansion of which into the island of 
Sumatra thou giving rise to a Sri Vijaya, of Sumatra 7 I leave it there for further 
investigation. 

This brief survey of the ouls|iread of Indian culturo indicates most clearly that 
Indian studies havo to be prosocnied, in all doparlmeiits alike, both from an external 
and from an internal iioint of view. Whilo various agencies may be making their 
own contribution from tho ontsido, havo wo done our part of it to the extent 
called for ¥ 

R.E1.1IIIOUS IXFI.IIENCK 

In our brief survey of the expansion of Indian culture, while these two streams 
shovv mncli that may he similar, tiicy still exhibit fundamontal dift’eronces in character. 
It is a question of tlio outspread ol Indian uullnro all round, tliat is, ill all its 
departments, religion, art, literature, etc. 'The iiortliorii oxpansion naturally takes on 
the charaotor of Iho spread of Haiiskrit language and tho Mahayana form of Buddhist 
religion. Tho otlier features connocted with this oxpansion are certainly directly 
under the lulUiynco of this Maliayani.sm. Bo whatever features of Hindu ^ culture may 
bo traced liere would bo colourod to a groat extent by this dominating influence. 
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Tn tlie soatli-easfc, on flui coiitniry, we seem to hof^iii with tho outspread of Hinduism, 
tliat is, Jlraliminism nioditiod into a wider cult and exhibiting itself in tho forms of 
various Bbakti schools, primarily the worship of Bivii and Vishnu, Buddhism, both 
Hinayaiia : and Mahayana, comos in lator. And eveu so tho Mahayana is perhaps 
tho (froator inliuonce in these jiarts. But that inliuenoo is distinctly later and 
can delinitcly bo stall’d (o bcftiu soniowhcro about tho sovonth oontury of tlio 
Christian era. In dealing with the religious liistory of India wo ought to romorabor 
we are not doaling with a country with a oompulsory 8tato religion, with a unifor¬ 
mity of belief and a certain confotmity demanded as a cunsequenee. Even in respoot 
of ihe idiilosophical schools, the evidence before us is a (piuslion of schools. not 
of one school dominating the rest. If that fundamental position is given the weight 
due to it, it would not at all be diirieiilt to understand that (lie developments could 
lie simultaneous and almost for the same reason, a reason inherent in the eonstitntion 
of tlio jioople themselves. The masses could not he pliilosophical-miiided, and be able 
to follow in jiracticc tlio line dill'erencos lhal philosopliy might elioose to make in 
respect of principle or doctrine. A philoso|)hieal religiim satisfying to Bio elite is 
not likely to satisfy tliu needs of tiie moro general (luhlic, and there must he need, 
side by side, tlierctoro lor a something that would satisfy tlie aveiago spiritual need 
of iiiimanity. llilforences in religion Ihoreforo of a radical kind like this would seem 
to result from tlio actual constitution of the ^leopIo, and suclr dolinite iniluonoes as wo 
can trace from literal lire seem to support this view. 

In tlie outspread of lliudnism into Indo-China and ludonosia wo find the trans¬ 
plantation of Bia same early principles of tho nowly developing Hinduism into a 
new milieu exactly in tlio nuumer m which that principle porliaps, iu a slightly 
earlier stage, had boon transplauted to 8outh India itself info a similar now milieu. 
There again is a parallelism iu the development of the two; the development of 
liulo Aryan llinduism in Boutlf India on tho one hand, and the Earthur India on 
tlio other. 

Need I’OU Researcii 

Those investigations oxliihit Hindu culture^ siiowiiig a vitality for progres.s which 
brought into its fold the vast e.xteul of Asia, iu fact all Asia,^ u.xeopting the Islamio 
countries and Bilieria. It was prohuhly tho ^Muhammadan invanions that hrougiit about 
ultimately tlio ccssiuii of linliaii activities in (his direction, and, 
loft to tliemsclves and detached from eomie(.dion ^ with India, 
those enltiires gradually decayed and fell victim to more aggresive iiilUiences in the 
course of tiio ne.xt tliree or four centuries—invasions of new people in Bido-China 
and islamio penetration in Indonesia. Notwith.standin.g tlio great volume of work 
done cdsewhero and by otlier agencies, it would seem iiieurabent upon India itself to 
make earnest efforts, well-co-ordinated and |iroperly diroelud, to recover tlie whole 
vast e,xteiit of this culture with a view to gaining a more thorougli uiider.staiiding of it, 
if for nothing else. It is then that we are likely to lie in a position to appraise tho 
inlliieiice for good tliat there wa.s in tho insliliitioiis that wont into tlie formation of 
what is called Hindu culture. It ought to he (he primary function of an all-India 
body like tiiu Indian Oriental Conference to turn its atteiiiioii and devote its energies 
to tills noble task. The first essential would he the recovery of all tho matoiial .sources 
that may throw light ujioii any particular part of this vast held. Anthropological, 
iirchaa'logical, hibliogra])hical and liislorical ellort must join liaiids, and provide as full 
and roliahle a conspectus as wo can possibly get. Archamlogical activities 
threatened to cease, Bie moment that (lie spade had revealed sometliiiig uidooked for 
Birowiiig uiuixiiecled ligdit in such large measure upon Bie aueiont civilisation of 
this ancient land. Very much more of it is needed and over various well-marked 
blocks of Icrritory within India, to make tho results I'cally moro useful and iirovide 
us witli reliable ' iriforniution wliicb i.s neee.s.sary for building conclusions upon the 
jirogress of luiman liistory in India. Where tJoveriiment finds it difficult, private 
effort must bo liariiesse'd to the task. But iu this ease, private effort lias to be 
organised iiiivate effort, and must be made, for useful results, under export direction. 
Bringing about sucli a combination miglit avcll demand attuiitiou from a body like the 
Indian OrKinlal Coufercnco. 

Caste System and JliNumSM 

I’erliaiis tlio time has ai'Tived for a well eo-ordinatod historical elforts to under¬ 
stand tho c.aste system as a wliole with referoneo to any light it may throw upon 
its future for India. Tiie most important prohlora arising out of this would bo 
whether Ihe Indian caste .system as such can be put and end to to avoid tho 
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variety ovon by the bi-iiiy;ing aboiit of ruvolittioti. Whils one may wish that the 
oasto system went out of existoiieo for our ooiiveuioiico and loft Indian socioty unor- 
ganisod witli a view to siviiif' it tho slia|)e tliat tho ardent rotormors would wish to 
give to it, tho qmistioii boforo tho serious student of Indian culture is whether it will 
go out of oxistunce. Thu results of historiual study so far seem to indicate that it 
\v ill not. Tlion would arise tho question whethor there is any salvation for India, 
llindui.sm and Hindu society as such. The most serious study of the subject is re¬ 
quired to find any light that an elaborate and detailed .study of tho system might jiro- 
vide for us. If Jlindii India under tho oasto system oould have oxdiibitod the vitality 
to spread its culture over all Eastern Asia into countries without anything answering 
to tho caste sy.stein even, should the e.xtiuction of the caste system bo made a funda- 
mental pro-requisite for any advanco that India should mako ? 

This necessarily leads us to the future of tho religion of tho Hindus—Hinduism as 
we understand it to-day. Has it any future before it, or has it boeomo a really seri¬ 
ous question vvhotlier India should give up Hinduism and adopt a religion more capable 
of promoting Indian unity, and, at this hour of tho day, Indian nationalism with all 
the attendant horrovs which tho nationalistic world of tho West is suffering from V 
Was not all tho variety and the ditt'ereiice, with a well distinguishablo and readily 
seen unity of feeling and oulture, really moie desirahio for the future of tho world 
than tho narrow nationalism of the 19th oeiitiiry, which Europe is now doing its host 
to modify into some kind of intornaiioimlism V Here is quite a live practical problem 
for even tho student of dead litoratoro and materials of eulturo so much hold up to 
ridicule. If anything liko a clearer or heltor understanding of India of the present is 
desired, has not tho time eomo for a far more elaborate and detailed study of tho 
enltnral history of tho country as a whole V lii regard to tho history of Indian eul- 
ture in Further India those who have made a serious study of it seem to be reaehhig 
the unanimous conclusion that llio progrL\ss of tliis eulturo stopped as the contact with 
India ceased, though oven after three or four eeuturios of tho adoption of Islainism, 
the cultural liaekgiuuud has remained in Indonesia, essentially Indian and Hindu. 
How are wo to aecouut for the groat vitality tlial Indian culture showed elsewhere, 
and if, for that viuility tho inspiration eamd trum India itself, what had liappened to 
tho vitality of that: Indian culture in India, that wo should now regard it as almost; a 

dead eultu're I hat could liu thrown away at will for tho adoption of another V For a 

pi'oper understanding of this piution, a very deo|) and widespread study of tho contact 
of Hindu India with Islamic eulturo in tho lirst iastanoe, and with European Christian 
culture lator, would sci.nu ossoutial, 

Nueu fou Collection or Ancie.ni' LiTEitAinuE 

The oll'urt ihat need,s to bo made now is, a eonstructivo study of the whole, each 
section making its own eoutiilmtioii to the building up of that whole. Tho first cssen- 
ti;il to this is the eolleeling logellier, in a form lit for iiso, of tho whole vast body of 
Indian literature in all forms of its inaiiifostatioii and devolopment, a more systematio 
and elaborate olf'uit at the seareli for and the ealalogniug of, and, as far as may be, 
tho placing before the pulilic lull intorm.-ilion regarding works of literature in Sanskrit 
and oven of tho vernacular langiiagcs with a view to this. Thoro have been great 
elTorfs in tho jiast ; Imt to-day tho work still romains imperfect and uueompletod. 
Instead of an ellott at completing the various pieces hero, there and evorywheie, tho 
effort might well he made to bring togellier the whole vast range of it upon ono can- 

vas. It perhaps is a sign of the times that the University of Madras is attempting to 

bring out a Catalogus Catalogonun of a more eonqileto kind than the ono familiarly 
known by that name. It is to be hoped lliat they would havo the moans and tiro 
material to carry it to conqiletion as iiidleatod hero. 

Tho next great depaidmont of work called for is that whiob would provide the 
corpus of the mass of inscriptions relating to ladiaii studies published here and 
elsewhere in various forms and in dilleronl languages made available in one great 
corpus, all tho necessary critical study and revision being made wdth a view to the 
composition of this parlieular corpus. In this, as in Uiu previous item, whether this 
synthetic work should supersodo or merely su|iervene the individual and seutional 
work, is not iierhaps a dintoiilt matter to settle. Tho efforts that are being made and 
the work that is being aetuaily earned on need not lio disturbed, or put out of gear. 
All that may go on. A groat deal of valuablo work has boeii done, and a groat deal 
more perhaps eonid he done by tbo bodies and tho individuals engaged in siieh work. 
For that more oncouragomont ought to bo givon to tho bodies and individuals doing 
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the work aod the further work to ba dono stiould be so organised as to supiilement 
these efforts, of oourso, ox'cept in cases wherovor unnecessary duplication of work 
could be avoided and clear economy can be introduced by aliolisliing dissipation of 
effort. 

Facilities eok Study 

I vei'y much foar that thoro is no cenlro in India to whicli a good scholar can go 
and gain ready access to all tho most important works of reference bearing on any 
subject he may bo at work on. Of course thoro aro a number of centros where this 
bibliographical facility and maintenance of a complotely equipped library is sn[)posed 
to be provided, particularly tlw Dnivorsity contres. But a closer examination of the 
localitio.s will show how very iin|jcrfeut thoso very centres arc. It is to bo wished 
that thoro woro in India at ienst one oontro. but threo centres would perhaps bo 
more desirable, having regard to tho c.\.tont of country. Can iho Oriental Conforonce 
do anytliing to realise that object 'i Can it do anything to heat up suflioient sympathy 
of the olite for realisation of that ohjoct V 

Having conio so far I would most oaiTiostly bospoak your considoration whetlier 
tho time has not arrived for a reconsideration of tlio wholo of onr organ of criticism 
in rcsiicct of tho wholo Hold of cultural rosoarch, jiarticularly litorary and allied. It 
strikes mo that there is too much of a roadinoss to inako aitiliations, to assume inter¬ 
polations and worse, and east aside works as lator fabrications without sufficiently 
serious considoration of tlio position in each caso. I daro say 1 need not go into any¬ 
thing very elaborate to explain my position. I am asking 'for nothing more than'a 
serious considoration whether the critical principles adoptoil and ajqiliod do not require 
serious revision. 

India has won by slow, if sure, stoiis recognition as holding tho key to Asiatic 
culture as a whole. This seems only to set her on anotlier sirenuous forward march 
towards attaining for l\or a position as tho home of luimanity. If tliis should get 

established in cour.so of time, as tliore is every hope it will, India will attain to the 

))osition of the home of man. If there is at all truth in tho blateraent cx orenie lux 

it is all to the glory of India. It remains to bo soon wliat contribution India is going 

to make towards this consummation, and lot me oxhort yen thureforo, ladies ami 
gentlemen, in the eloquent words of iswami Vdvekaiuinda, “Awake, Arise, and Halt 
not till the goal is reached", tho goal of a civilisation which will set humanity as a 
whole to livo in amity, peace and the hajqiiness of all alike. 
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Review of Trade in India 1934-35 

Signs of a fiiitlior progress towards recovery wero visible in many directions 
daring tho year, says tlio Uoviuvv of tlio Trade of India in 1934-35, released for pub¬ 
lication on tlio 28th. November 193S. 

It continues; “Krom such indications as are available, industrial progress sooms 
to havo boon fairly generally maintained. Tlio cotton mill industry did very woll in 
the year under review ; production recorded a large advance and tlie rate of oloar- 
anoo was also more satisfactory than in tho •procoding year. The jnto industry had 
a good record. Production increased and exports advanced, _ tho stock .situation vvas 
much easier, and jute shares appreciated in value. Conditions in the iron and stool 
industry wore also satisfactory, and thoro was an approoiablo inoreaso in production. 
From such returns of production a.s aro availablo, it would appear that there was 
improvement to a varying extant in tho output of cement, paper and tho chemical 
industries. In tho case of sugar tlio total iiroduetion for tho season is likely to show 
an iucroasQ over ilie [ivooeding season, wliilo tlio production of maohines in the 
latter lialE of tho year showod an approoiablo improvoraont. The output of patrol and 
kerosene also increased during the year under review. There was nor, however, much 
imiu'ovemant in conditions in tho coal industry. 

FonistON Traob 

As regards foreign trade, tlio iiicrea.so in imports was much larger than in the 
ease of exports, and tho balance of trade in merchandiso fell by Rs. 11 and three- 
fourth ororos. Export,s of gold, bowovor, continued on a largo, tbongli a moi-e ro.striot- 
ed .scale ttian in tho preceding year, and India’s ))Osition as regards foreign pay¬ 
ments thus continued favourable. National credit stood high, and tho conversion 
operations of Oovornmont were attended with markcil sncce.ss, Tho rate of interest on 
Government borrowings fell for tho iirst time sinco 1899 to 3 per cent. Tho price of 
gilt-edge continued liriri. Tho activo circulation of currency notes was generally liigher 
than in the precodiug yiiar. Tlioro was also an improvement in the net ton mileage of 
cla.ss t railways fiom is,383 million to over 20,012 million. Tho inde.x numbor of 
non-spoculativo industrial socuritios^ rose from 113 in Atu'il 1934 to 133 in March 
1935, while those of speculative socuritios rose from 190 in April 1934 to 2239 in the 
closing month of tho year, 

Acnioiii.'fnrtM. .Situation 

As regards tho agricultural situation, tho output of somo of tho major crops was 
less tlnin in tho precojiiig season. There wn.s, Iiowovcr, some improvement in 
agricultural jn-ico.s, oilseeds and cotton showing a ili.stinct recovery. During the 
second half of tlio year, jnto prices also .advanced. Wheat, howovor, fetched lower 

i irices than in the' preceding years while prices of rice improved to somo extent, 
lea had a disappointing year and prices could not bo niairitairiod at the preceding 
year’s level. On tho whole, the agriciiltural situation was distinctly bettor than in 
1933-34, specially in the latter half of the yoar. I’rice.s, bowovor, aro still at a low 
level, while the overseas demand for Jiidi.an produce like rice, wheat, and most 
kind.s of oilseeds has .shown few signs of hnprovoment. 

’■CoUttSR OP PincES 

The study of tho course of prices indicates that tho prices of agricultural commo¬ 
dities liave fallen in a nuioli greater measure tlian those of manufactured goods. The 
largest decrease in tho money value of agricultural jiroduce occurrod in the caso of 
Burma. As corayiared with 1938-29, tlioro was a drop by 93,3 per cent in the 
.agricultural income of Burma, and tliis was jn'incipaliy due to tlie slump in the 
price of rice. In Bengal, there was a decliiio of ,58.9 per cent, and in Bihar and 
Orissa of .59.9 por cent. In Madras tlioro wan a dccliiio by 54 per cent, tlie value 
of the two principal products, rice and groundiuds, showing a substantial decline. 
In Bombay, the decline was to the extent of 49.8 por cent and in the Punjab, of 
57.8 per eeut. In the Central Provinces and Borar there was a decline of 55,9 per 
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cent. Taking these oiglit jjrovinoos together, tliero was a fall of 53.6 per cent as 
compared with 1928-29. A very important point to bo borne in mind in interpreting 
these figures is that so far as food crops are concerned (lie cultivator consumes, or 
exchanges in kind of services rendered, a largo portion of the crop which he grows 
and to that extent the fall in the prices of food-stnffs had not affected them. 

Tbo total shipments of gold from India in 1934-35 amounted in value to Ifs. 5.3 
and one-fourth crores as comjiarod with Ks. 58 crores in tho preoediiijj year. 

The production of piocegoods in India tonchod a record level in 1934-35. The 
quantitie.s of cotton pieoo-good.s (including fonts) a.s well as the quantity per capital 
available for con.sumptiou in India (including haud-loora production) are given in the 
following table : 


Net Imports. Not available Mill Ilandloom Not available for 

Year. prodnotion. production. consumption. 


Actual Per Capita. 

Actual Per 

Capita, 

E.stimatod Per 
Ca|)ita, 

Total Per 

Capita. 

Yds. 

crores. 

Yds. 

Yds. crores. 

Yds. 

Yds. Cl 

■Ores. Yds. 

Yds. crores. Yd,s. 

1929-30. 

190 

5.4:i 

229 

D.54 

140 

4.(X) 

559 

15.97 

1930-31. 

87 

2,49 

24G 

7.03 

139 

3.97 

472 

13.49 

1931-32. 

76 

2.11 

288 

8.00 

150 

4.17 

514 

14.28 

1932-33, 

120 

3.34 

311 

8.64 

170 

4.72 

601 

16.70 

1933-34. 

77 

2.14 

289 

8.03 

144 

4.00 

610 

14.17 

1934-36. 

97 

2,62 

334 

9.03 

146 

3.95 

577 

15.60 


The year saw a oonsidorablo expansion of tho imjiorts of artificial silk products. 
Iraiwrts of yarn reached a record lovd of IG.G million lbs., which was 0 8 million 
lbs. in excess of the preceding yoar’.s figure and 5.G million lbs. more Hum tho 
receipts in 1932-33. Tho total value of tin; imports of artificial silk yarn in the 
year under review amounted to Ite. 118 l.-tklis as compared with its. 82'and Us. 92 
and a half lakhs, I'espectivoly, in the proooditi}' two yo.ars. Uodneed pi'ices and 
improved quality have contributed to the increasing popularity of rayon pi'oducts. 
The chief sources of the imports of yarn into India arc Japan .and ft.aly. 

It has been estimated by tho Ungar Tocluiooologist to the Imperial Ooaincil of 
Agricultural Uesearuh that tho average eonsumptiou in India of sugar, excludmg gur, 
in the throe years ending 1933-34, was 921,001 tons, and in 1933-34, the last year 
of tliB trienninra, about 885,000 tons. Provisional estimates show timt dnring 1934-35 
680,(100 tons of sugar was produced direct from canc, 4,000 tons from gnr making 
a total of 020,000 tons, while a total of 222,900 tons wore imported from foreign 
oomitries. 

The total value of the imports of glass and glassware amouutod to Ks. 133 lakhs 
as compared with 122 lakhs in 1933-34. It is interesting to note that the most 
important single item nndor the head, glas.s and glassware, relates to an article of 
wear, viz., bangles, the demand for which, owing to tho necessity for re)ilacem(Hit. 
is likely to be sustained so long as liabits and fa.shion.s do not chan.ge. Almost all 
important descriptions of glassware iinpoid.cd during the year under review I'ccorded 
increases. Japan retained tho predominant position in (he trade, the value of her 
supplies advancing to Ks. G4 lakhs from Its. 57 lakhs in 1933-34. Belgium and the 
United Kingdom improved their shares from Ks. 11 lakhs each in tho proeoding year 
to Rs, 13 and Ks. 12 lakhs resjiectively in tlie year under review. 

-The trade in iirecions stones and pearl's further fell oft' from Ks. 75 lakhs in 
1933-34 to Ks. 50 lakhs in 1934-35. Tliis decrease was due as before to smaller 
j’eceipts of diamonds which accounted tor Ks. 37 lakhs as compared with Ks. 59 
laklus in 1933-34. Imports of pearls, unset, also decreased tiom Ks. 14 lakhs (o Ks. 11 
lakhs. The imports of othei' kinds of ])reeious stones, liowever, stood almost at the 
same level at Rs. 2 and oue-thiid lakh.s as in 1933-34. 



Indians Trade with Doited Kingdom 1934-35 

The main foatm'os ot India’s ox'poi't trailii with the United Kiiif'dora daring tliu 
year 1934-36 were an iiioreasu in the sunplios o£ both long and short staiilo cotton 
and o£ tea and a dooline in rospuot of coileo, unmanufaotarod tobacco, oilseeds and 
raw jute. Tliis is revealed in the report on tho work of the Indian Trado Uommi- 
ssionor for Loudon. 

The report contains an instnictivo analy.sis of trado dovolopraents within the 
group of countries whoso currencies aro on a sterling basis as comparod with thoso 
in tho countries included in tlio “gold bloo.” Two intorosting condnsions emerge 
from this examimiiion :— 

(1) The British Empire and tho othor conutrins in tho stovllni; group have during 
the yoar relatively improved tiioir ti-ade po.sition in tho United Kingdom market, and 

(S) the recovery lias, goaoi'ally speaking, hoon more rapid in tliis group. 

Tuaiho vvitu IhiiiMN 

In the year nndor review tlm monsoon conditions woro gonorally satisfactory and 
tlio exjiorU of Indian morcliaiuliso to llio Unituil Ifiiigdorn araoimtiid to Us.'47,63 
crores as against as 47,20 erores during tlio previous yoar. Tho total valuo of tho 
e.Kports of Indian morcliandiso to all countries during tho samo poidod inoroased hy 
approximately Its. 6 crenos to Rs. 1.6 crores, as compared with tlio corro.spoadiug 
period of lust year. Tho total vaino of tho imports into India for tho same imriod 
mcreasod by aiiproxiraatoly Its. 17 croros fo Rs. 132 ororcs. Tho imports from tlio 
United Kingdom into India during tins period advanced by Rs. 0 crores to Ra. 64 
croros in round figures. Tlio Incrousod shipraents of raw cotton (tho inoroasa undov 
this item being Rs. 8 croros as compared with 1933-34) and of tea (tho incroatio 
amounting to appioxiraatoly Rs. 29 lakhs as compared witli 1933-34) woro mainly 

I'uspousiblo for tlio iucroa.so in tho valuo of u.xports during tho year iindor rovlow as 

comparod with tlio proviniis year. Tho total visililo balance of trado in favour of 
India amounted to Rs. 7H'10 crores as against Rs. 9U9t) ororo.s in 1933-34 and Rs. 
08.15 croros in 1932-33. Of tiiis ainonut tlio balanco of trausaotions in troasuro 
(private) inchidiiig gijlil, silver and ciirroncy notes accounts for Iks. 5507 uroros us 
against Rs. 57.23 crores and Rs, 0193 croros in tlio two previous yoar.s rospoctlvely. 

Iniiica'I'Ions ov Ihi’uovumeuts 

The Bank rato romained uiicliangod at 3 and a half por cent tlirougliont tlie 
period and, gonorally speaking, money conditions woiai easy. A furlhor indication of 
iraprovoment in husiness conditions was tho iiicroaso in tlio total approximato gross 
earnings of all Stato-ownod Railways, wliich advanced liy Rs. 205 laklis to Rs. 89'79 

lakhs during tlio period under report, from 1st April 1934 to 31st Marcli, 1935, and 

in tho total wagons loaded on Class 1 Railways. Diu'iiig tho samo period tlio total 
number ot wagon's loaiUid on the broad gauge was 4,107,000 as comiiared with 3.9(j8,(XXX 
(fu tho inoti'o gauge, an iiicroaso of 158001 wagons was rocordod bringing tlio total 
number of metre gauge wagons loadeil up to 2,074). All thoso Indications, opines 
the Trado Commisdoner, iJr, 1). U. Mock, point in tho direction of progress. 
No general recovery, iiowovor, is possible in a |irodoininaul:l,y agricultural coiinntiy 
such as India unless tho cnifivator obtains prices for his agricultural produce 
or in othor words unless his purchasing |iowcr is ira- proved. Tho rural 
improvement scheme, locoiitly inauguratud hy tlio Covornmont of India on 
a national scale, thoroforo, is of groat imporfanoo and tho actual working ot 
the scliome, tor which one croro of riipoes is lioing distributed to the Urovineos to 
euable local (Joverimioiits to carry on tlio economic dovolopmont and imiirovemeut 
of rural aroas, will ho watclioil with great Intorost. 

Dr. Meek doirs not attomid to analyse tho l■csnIts of tho Ottawa Agreement, tho 
working of wliicli lias been the subject of detailed examination in India by tlia 
Director-Oeueral of Commercial fntoili.gcnoo and also liy a Committee of tho Indian 
Legislature. 

Tho main features ot tho o.xporf trade with United Kirigilom during the year were 
an increase in tlie eiiiplies of both long and short .slapie cotton and of tea and a 
decline in respect of eolfeo, uumanufacturod tobacco, oil,seeds and raw juto. Indian 
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I'ico suffered considerably owing to Spanish competition, but as a result of represen¬ 
tations made by India, thu duty on imported non-Empire paddy has been raised, with 
a view to enabling India to derive the full bonelit expected from this concession 
under the Ottawa Agreement. 

Expobts op Cotton 

As regards long and short staple cotton, the total imports for tlie first quarter 
of the year under review of long staple cotton into the United Kingdom have de¬ 
clined from 2,671,000 centals (of 100 lbs.) to 2,111,(XX) centals, but the imports from 
India of long staple cotton liavo advanced fi'om 2i4,(XX) centals to 223,000 centals. 
Tfin imports of long staple cotton from 11. S. A. have declined during the same period 
fi'om 1,715,000 centals to 1,198,(XX) centals and those from Egypt from 350,0(W centals 
to 235,(X)0 centals. During tho .sumo quarter in 1933 the im|.iorts of long staple cotton 
from iTidia were 124,000 centals, from U. ti. A. 2,043,000 centals and from Egypt 
201,(XX) centals. It would tlioreforo appear from a comtiarison of the figures of im- 
jiorts for those quarters during the Last throe yoars that the United Kingdom market 
is taking an iiioroasiug interest in tho Indian long staple cotton. The bulk of short 
staple (;otton imports into the LInilud Kingdom came from India and Indian imports 
dui'ing the quarter under review amounted to 220,CKX) centals as against 85,000 and 
174,000 centals during tho same quarter of 193.3 and 1934 rc.spectivcly. 

RuniiEK 

The export of raw rubber to tlio U. K. rose from 3,3.38,818 lbs. in 1933-34 to 
10,3fi3,228 lbs. in 1934-35 and tho value advanced from Rs. 7,60,478 to Rs. 50,42,743. 
The International Rubber Regulation Bchornn, which India has signed .subject to cer¬ 
tain reservations, came into force from tho 1st .Inno 1934. The quotas allotted to 
India and Burma were 

1935 1936 1937 1938 

India 8,250 9,«X)0 9,000 9,250 

Burma 6,750 8,000 9,000 9,250 

These quotas, however were con.sidorod nnsatisfactory in India and tho Govern¬ 
ment of India represented to tho iutei'iiatloual Rubber Regulation Committee that 
they should be increased, It lias been raised lo tho following amounts 

19.35 193(3 1937 1938 

India 12,500 12,500 12,500 13,000 

Burma 8,000 8,5(X) 9,000 9.250 

The lu'otocol embodying these uliangos ha.s .still to be .signed. 

The rood stuffs as a group fiavo not done so well in tlio year under review as in 
tlio two previous years and they liavo fared somowliat badly when compared witli 
tbe group of raw niatorials, Tho i-aw materials and esiiocially tho “motals and ores” 
group with tho oxceptiou of copper and zinc, luivo shown a decided improvement. 

Teak oonlimies to bo the main timber imported, and tlie principal decorative 
timbers in demand are Indian silver-groywood and Indian Laurel. Considerable 
progiess is recorded in I’egard to research work on the application of products in 
industry. 

Traiiu Exiiiiitttons 

The Departmont took part in 10 trade exhihitiotn; as against nine in the previous 
year, and the number of trade oiiouiries at exhibitions roso from 670 in 19,33-34 to 
820 in 1934-35, the main aiUndos which attracted attention being rice, chutneys, curry 
powdei'j carpets, leather, skins, sports goods and jute webbing. 

An important develojimBiit in regard to tho organisation of the Trade Department 
was tho opoiiing of tho Milan Offieo under a separate Trade Commissioner Mr. M. R. 
Aliuja. 

iiir Harry Lindsay retired from the post of Indian Trade Commissioner on the 
30th Soptembor 1934^ after lioldiiig this offieo for more than 11 yoars. Sir B. N. 
Mitra records in the repoid liis “high appreciation of tlio ability aud zeal with wtiich 
Sir Harry performed liis duties and of his constant solicitude in regard to tlie interests 
of Indian trade.” 



Working of the Ottawa Agreement 

REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1934 35 

Sir Mahomed Xafrullah, Oomraorco Mombor, (irosotitod in tlic Logislativo Assembly 
on the 25th. September 1935 tlm roport on tliu working of tlio Ottawa ugrooment lor 
1934-35. Tlie re|iort points out tiio difiUnilty of ONamining tlio offeots of tho proforeiicos 
rosniting from tlio agronmoiit on trade and business in India. Tlie main diHioulty i.s to 
isolate the phenomena in order to study tlio oll'oets of pretoronoes as distinct from otiior 
economic causes. '.I’lie limo during which the preferential scheme wa.s worked vva.s 
far from normal I'ho liolicy of economic luitionalisra has boon rampant throughout 
the w'orld. Monotary ciianges havo led to widespread instability in foreign excliango.s 
and there havo boon changos in tho demand and .snp[ily of individual commodities, 
which have cunsiUorably inlUioiiccd the trade therein. Thorn havo also boon practical 
limitations to tho o.xamination.s carried out, becanse tlio data available are far from 
comploto. Ilowovei, the roport oniuo.s ; ‘It India lias improved iier I'eJative position 
in tho Unitod Kingdom, as di.sclo.sod by her porcentago sliare in tiio total Dnited 
Kingdom imports, then, other things being equal, jneforonco must priiua facie bo 
doeraud to bo raluablo, 'Wliother India’s olbor ciistoiners havo takoii relatively more 
from her than the United Kingdom is not quile relevant to tho issue. In those cases, 
therefore, where tlio eoriclusion suggested by llio Indian export table dill'er.s fi'om 
that indicated by tho United Kingdom import table in tho same article, tho latter 
must be eonsido'rod mure relevant to tho diseussioii. Tho relative position of India 
in the Unitod Kingdom market will thoroforu ^sup|dy tho iniraary ovidoueo necessary 
to judge the success or otherwise of tho preferences secured by India on her oxports 
to tho Unitod Kingdom.’ 

The report points out that the examination vegiu'diiig jirieos presents evon more 
serious practioal diflioultios, and proceeds to sura up (he main facts in thu tables. 

Tho nr,St table shiw.s exports from India of articles enjoying jivoforonee, wliiuli 
account for (13 centum of the tola! of Ks. 152.4 croros value of tho expojt trade. 
The peroontage share of the United Kingdom was 30 in 1031-32 and 38.9 in 1034-35, 
while other eoiiutrics' peroeiitago fell from 70 Hi (51.1 during the eorro.spojiding 
period. 

India’s porcentage sliaro regarding im|mrts inlo liin United Kingdom enjoying 
preference rose tnim 4'C in 19U lo (5.3 in 103-1, wliilo the percentage .sliaro of othoi' 
countries fell from O.i'l to 93 7 during tho same period. 

As regards imports into British India of articles enjoying iireferonce, the percen¬ 
tage share of tho Unitod Kingdom has ri.seii from 41 to il; that of other countries 
fell from 50 to ,5(5 as eornpared lictweeii 19.31-32 and lOill-O.T. 

Exports from India of articles not enjoying, proferonco in the United Kingdom fell 
in pereontage from 20,5 to 10.0 wldlu those of otliur coiuitrie.s increased from 79.5 to 
80.4 during' the four years. 

As rogard.s iiiiiiortn into the United Kingdom of articles not enjoying preferoneo, 
India’s .share iiicrca,sed frimi 3,4 to 4.7 while that of other countries fell from 9(>.6 
to 95.3. 

Imports into British India of article.'! or: which preferoneo is not allowed in tho 

United Kingdom shou s that tlie pereentage share of tlm United Kingdom lias risen 

from 33,7 to 30.3 and that of other couulrics has fallon from 0(5.3 to 00.7, 

The balance of trade of British India sliows that, wlioreas in 1913-14 it was 
against India by Ifc. 34 crores in respeel of tlm British Emjiire, it wa,s iu India's 

favour by Rs. 14 crores iu 1931-32. During tlm same period India’s trade balances 

wa.s favourable to the extent of Rs. UH) eroros with other foreign eoiuitries in 1913-14 
and by Us. 35 crores with them in 1931-32. 

The trade iu respect of tho United Kingdom just balanced in 1931-32, but for 
British posso.ssions it was in India's favour to the e.xtcnt of Ks. 14 erore,s. In 

1932- 33 it was against India by Its, 11 evoros in lespeet of the United Kingdom, 

but for other British possessions it was in lndia’.s favour by Rs. 14 ci'ores. In 

1933- 34 tho trade just balanoed with tho United Kiugilom w’as lis. 13 crores 

in favour of India for British i)os.sosHion,s. In 1934-35 tho trade balance was again,st 
India by Rs. 5 crores in respect of the United Kingdom, but wa.s in favour of 
India by 11 crores in re,speet of Brilisli possessions. 
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As regards otiiei' coiiiitiics, llie position j'egariling the balance of trade is as 
follows (in oi'ores) for thu throe years 1932-33, 1933-34, and 1934-35 :— 

Europo; plu^ 3, plus 10, plus 5. 

U. iS. A. : minus 1, phis 7, plus 5. 

.la|ian ; minus 6 , minus 3, plus 3. 

Other countries; plus 5, plus 8 , plus 3. 

Total foreign countries; plus 1 , plus 22 , plus 10 . 

The grand totals of the l)alauce of trado in India’s favour: plus 4, plus 35, plus 22. 
Imports into British India show tlio following [lercentagos, ros[)octivoly, for the 
years 1913-14, 1931-32 and 1034-35 ;— 

United Kingdom .— 64 , 1 , 35 - 5 . 40 . 6 . 

Japan. — 2 . 6 , 10 . 6 . 157 - 
Germany. — 6 .g, 8 . 1 , 7 . 6 . 

U. S. A.—z.b, 3 0 . 3 , 6 . 4 . 

Italy.^1,1., 2 . 8 , 2 3 . 

Kenya and Zanziber .— 0 . 3 , 3 .g, 2 . 4 . 

Ceylon. — 0 . 4 , 1 . 1 , 1 . 0 . 

China. —o.g, 2 . 2 , 1 , 6 . 

Belgium .— 2 . 3 , 2 . 4 , 1 , 6 . 

Austria-J/xtngary .— 2 . 3 , 0 . 6 , 0 . 5 . 

France.—i.^, 1 . 7 , 1 . 2 . 

Straits Seitlentent.— i.^, 2 . 3 , 2 , 3 . 

/«»«.— 5 . 8 , 38 , 1 . 4 . 

E.vports from British India for llio years 1013-14, 1931-32, 19S4-35 show the 
following poroontages 

United Kingdom. — 23 . 4 , 27 . 9 , 31 .0. 

Germany .— 10 . 6 , 6 3 , 4 . 6 . 

9 , 1 , 8 . 7 , 15 . 9 . 

U. A. /I.— 8 . 7 , 8 .g, 8 . 5 . 

France,— 7 . 4 . 8 , 3 J. 

Belgium.—j^.^, 3.8 2 . 8 . 

Austria-Hungary.— 4 , o, 0 , 

Ceylon ,—3 6 , 5, 4 , 2 . 

Italy. —T, I, 3 , 4 , 3 . 9 . 

Straits Settlements. — 2 . 7 , 3 , 2 . 1 . 

China .— 2 . 3 , 4 . 9 , 1 , 7 . 

Java. — 0 , 8 , 1 . 1 , 0 . 3 . 

Kenya and Zaneiher ,— i.o, 0 . 5 , 0 . 3 . 

Central and South Africa .— 2 . 3 , 1 , 5 , 2 . 5 . 

The report next deals with the commodities cx|iortc!d ami imporfed. The report 
points out that a.s regard,s wheat in’eJoJ'cnco was granted in the Uriityd Kingdom and 
Ceylon, but it has been of little valito to India owing to hor special wheat position. 
As for rice, tho proferenco was of special im|ioi taii.oo in view of tho contraction of 
the Fur Eastern inujlmts. Attempts aro being mado to improve tho quality of Burma 
rice so as to maho it suitahlo for cousumptioii in Eurojie, ohielly in tho United 
Kingdom. 

Tho following is tho comiiarativo position hetwoon 1931-32 and 1934-35 of exports 
from and imports into British India of tho cliiot commodities. In these tho total value 
for 1931-32 IS taken at lOO and tho ligures shown am for 1934-35 as compared to 
the total value of 1931-22, 

Eiaporis :— 

Rice, not in liusk to all countries 58, to tho United Kingdom, 318. 

Linseed ; all countries 19(1 ; II. K. 776. 

Toa: all eoimtrios 104 ; 11. K. 107. 

Tanned hide.s : all eountrie.s 93 ; II, K. 93. 

Tanned skin : all countries 103 ; U. K. 105. 

.lute manufactures : all countries 98 II. K. 86 . 

Woollen carpets and rugs ; all countries 158 ; U. K. 182. 

Groundnuts : all countries 02 ; U. K. 153. 
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Imports ;— 

Chomical.s : from all countries 114 ; from U. K. 116. 

Drugs ami mirlichios ; all couiilrios 107 : U. K.. 107. 

Uardwaro : all counlrios 118 ; IJ. K. 100. 

Instruments a|i|iaratus, etc. all coiuitrios 128 ; 11. K'. 135. 

Brass and similar alloys ; all coiiiilrio.s liti! ; U. Iv. 1S7. 

Lubricating and mineral oils ; all countries 80 ; U. K.. 87. 

Paints ami colours ; all oountrios 113 ; U. K. 120. 

Provisions and oilman stores ; all countries 87 ; 11. li. 106. 

Rubber manufacturos : all coiintrioa 03 ; U. Iv. 201, 

Wooluii maimfacturus ; all countries 301 ; U. E. 218. 

Motor cai’s : ail countries 175 ; U. K. 21(i, 

Motor oiniiibuse.s ; all countrius 182 ; U. 1C. 178. 

It may be moutionod that this year’s rejiort, unlike (hat of last year, is not 
issued by the director of coinme.rcial intelligence but is preseutod as a Ooverument 
paper ami o.xpresses no opinion and couliue.s itself to a statement of facts. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Opening Day—Calcutta—16th. December 1935 

His E.xcelkinoy tho Viceroy oponuil tho Assoeiatoil Charabors of Coramerco annual 
meeting at Calcutta on the 16th. December 1935. H, E. Bir John Aiidunsou, and mem¬ 
bers of the Bengal (jovormneiit wuro also present. 

Tile Hon. Mr, Q. R. Campbell^ Piusidont, Bengal Chamber, prosidod, while Sir 
.lohu Aborcrombie, Dotuity Prosidout, Bombay Chamber, thanked His E-xcollency for 
inaugurating tho proceedings and wished him Codsjieud. 

Asking the Viceroy to open tho p 'ocoodings, Mr. Campbell said that ho welcomed 
His E.'tcelloiicy with mixed feelings, heeaiise athwart them lay the shadow of the 
thought that (his was the last occasion on which tho OJiarabers would have tho 
pleasure of his gracious presonco at tlieir animal mooting. Mr, Campbell was oon- 
lidout that ho spoke for all when he tliaukod llis Exoolloucy for the groat courtesy 
and eonsidei'utioii he had at all times extended to tho corarnoroial community in 
India—courtesy and consideration whiuh was also extended to them by all mombors 
of his tlovernmciit. And this, Mr. Campbell was sure, was in no small moasuro 
due to Ills Excolloncy's shining examiilo. 

Mr. Campbell added, "Only a few days ago, after long waiting, wo wore notified 
by tho Commerce Dopartineut that tlie ' Railway Board would moot us and Chairmen 
of Port Trusts and Coraiiii,ssionorB ot tho great ports of India at a oonforenco in 
Delhi on Doeemboi' 10. Tho notilication wont on to say that if this date was iucoii- 
vonient, tho Govoniraent of India, in viow of their many commitments, feared that 
they would bo unatde to hold a Oouferonco until the month of May in Simla. On 
tho assumption that the Oovernmont of India knew tiis E.xeollouey’s movomoiits and 
]>OBSibly, uioreforo, this meeting of ours might be noticed in rolloctod glory, I ventured 
to send a persoual telegram to tlie Commoreo Secretary saying tliat tho date he had 
given us liad a strong smell of sardines. Not after 13 months, hut within 13 hours. 
1 got his reply whiiih said, “Sorry lish got into fruit, .dm .souding you fresh dates.’* 
(Laughter and clioors). 

“J.Jut I cannot close on a iioto of langhtor, (hough wo may como near to what is 
akin to it. As I have said, onr f'eoling.s on this occasion are mixed and while we 
are liappy in once again having His Exeelluney with us aud while wo wish him and 
his gracious huly God-speed, when they leave those slioros and many more happy 
years wherein to enjoy tho rest that they so riehly deserve or to undertake still 
more labours of love, our hearts are touelied with tho most geniiiuo regret that this 
is tho last occasion on which His Execileiicy will graeo this meeting.” 

Viceroy't Speech 

In opening Ihe mooting, the Yicoroy said :— 

Mr. President and goiitJemen,—! thank you, sir, sincerely for tho warmth of the 
welcome which you have extended to His Excoiloncy the Governor of Bengal and 
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myself on behalf of the dolosates from the constitaont chambers of the Associated 
Chambers of Ooramorco of India and the mombors of tlie Bongal Chamber of Com- 
meroG on this, the third occasion, on which wo liavo had the privilege of being 
with you at year annual mooting. I {issnro you that I always look forward to the 
opportunity of meotinfj you all here collectively, for it enables me to show my 
interest in your prosperity and progress and to say a few words on matters which 
are in my mind and which may, I hope, bo some interest to yourselves. Let me 
add tliat I thinlt it was iiardly necessary, sir, to give Ilis Excellency or myself the 
assurance of your loyal and unceasing support to ourselves and our Governments in 
oiir work. We can both very gratefully s.ay that wo have had the fullest oyidonce 
of this constant su[iport during tho difficult and an.xious years tlirough which we 
have recently passed. 

In the first place I wish to assooiato mysolf very cordially with evory word that 
has fallen from you, Mr. President, with regard to tlio groat services rendered by 
Sir Hubert Carr as your representative dui-ing all tho discussions that took place in 
London in connoctiou with tho now constitution in India and I should like to congra¬ 
tulate you on tho very gracofiil recognition you have shown him of your apprecia¬ 
tion of the great work he did on your behalf. 

Roads 

I referred last year to tho constitution of tho Transport Advisory Council, con¬ 
sisting of the memfiors of my Oovornmont concerned, sitting with Provincial Minis¬ 
ters and their advisers, and I then expressed tho hope that tho Council would promote 
close and regular contact between the Centro and tho Provinces in tho solution of 

tho difficult problems of transport co-ordination. I atn glad to bo able to say that 

tile hope has so far been rciiiixcd and that, at its first mooting, the Council 
adopted,_ with a gratifying ajiproach to unanimity, a statement of policy 
concerning the construction of roads and railway.s, tlio control of motor transport 
and the creation of administrative machinery (o pi-omoto co-oi-dination. While I am 
dismissing the question of transport, I must rotor briolly to tho Indian Roads Congress 
wliich was inaugurated a few days boforo I last addressed you. That inaiigural 
meeting was. 1 boliove, a succo.ssfn! stop in fiio dii'oction of gutting our engineers 
together to exohango 0 [iInions and tlio results of thoir experience witli^ the obieot_ of 
promoting efficiency and economy in tho expondituio on roads. There is no question 
of the very great need for road 'dovclopmoiit nor uufortunatoly can anyone suggest 
that tlie funds at present available aro adequate. In those ciroumstancos, economy 
and efficiency in tho application of wiiatovor money is available has become an 
imjiorative necessity. My Oovoruraont believe that ' the Indian Roads Congress is 

an institution which will make for those ends and we have, therefore, decided to 

defray the cost involved for a further period of two years. 

Civil. A\iltion 

^ In Civil Aviation, the most important recent dcvclopmonts liavo boon tho duplica¬ 
tion of tho air mail service between I,ondon and Singapore and the inauguration by 
Tata A Sons Limited of a weekly air mail service botw'oun .Bombay and Trivondrum 
with intermediate landings at Goa and Caimanoro. Tliis latter service, which connects 
at Bombay with tlio existing Karachi-Madras air mail service, will siiortly bo available 
for carrying mail as well as passengers and freight. 

Now that tho Government of Ceylon liavo provided an aerodromo at Colombo, it 
is liojifid that a further dovoloi>mcnt, namely, tlio extension of the Tata air service 
from Madras to Colombo will take jilaco in tho near future. 

It is rogrettable tliongli, 1 liopo, a temporary set-back that tho Indian National 
Airways Limited, have bocii com[)cllcd to close down tho services between Calcutta 

and Dacca and Calcutta and Rangoon, w'liich they had sttcoossfnlly inaugurated and 

operated for 18 montlis. Tlio former sorviec iiover liad flio support from tho public 

which the coin])any load expected in view of the obvious advantages it offered for 
rapid communication between tlio two chiof cities of .Bengal and though _ on the 
iattor .service both pas.songor and mail traffic showed a steady increase. That increase 
was not sufficiently rapid to justify tho Company in continuing to operate at a loss, 

Considerable progress ha.s boon made with tho programme for tho devolopment 
of giouiid organisation to wliicli 1 roforrod last year. An order for air route and 
aerodromo lighting equipment for tho Traus-Iudia route and contracts for hangers 
at aerodromes on tliat routo and on tlio main feeder routes have been placed and 

improvements to the existing aerodromes and the construction of new aerodromes are 
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boitig cai'riod out. But muuli of tliu work in tlio past yoar lias boon of a preliininary 
nature and boforu long tlioro will liu luoru matorial ovidonuo to .show what is boiug 
done. Important ailjustments within the original programme have boon uuoes.sitated 
by tho early prospect of a greatly increased intensity of the Trans-liidia sorvices. 
Active consideration is being given to theroo proposals of tfis Majesty’s Oovoruraoiit 
in tlie United Kingdom for tlui speeding up and increase in frequency of Empire 
Air Services and the carriage u£ all first class Empire mail by air. 

Jute IimsTav 

The diHiculUns of tho jute industry liave o.vorcisod tlio miuda of many in Calcutta 
during recent meiiths. I need liardl,y assiiro >mi that they have also given tho Oov- 
erumont of Benjpal serious and an.yieiis thought and coiisideratiim. "While we have 
nut been able te see eye to eyo with tho .lute Mils A.ssooiation on the subject of 
restricting of output, wo are ready te censider any sound proposals that may ho 
put forward fur assisting the iuduslry to ruarh a .stronger and more stable position. 
\Vheu, thorefore, the Association snjfgestcd the sending of a doijutation to Delhi to 
discuss tho matter, my Cioyenimunt welcoinrsl tho op|ioitiinity. As that discu.s.sioii 
will be taking place in two or throe days' time, you will not o.vpoct mo to add any 
further observations on the subject at present. 

StN'CTIOKS AuMN'ST iTirUY 

You are aware, gcntlomen, th.at Iiidiii, in rullllmout of tlto obligations following 
from hor membership of the Loa,guo of Nations lui.s joined with her fellow-memhors 
in imposing Sanctions, linancial and economic, against Italy, Aly Government an; 
fully couscieus of the soriousiiuss of the :,tcp and of its po'ssihin ropercussious on 
India’s foreign trade. They view with regret the severance of trade rolatious, so 
mutually advantagoous in tho past, botwoen Imlia and Italy, but they have folt, 
nevertheless, at this oritical iioiut of time thal the maiiiteuance of tho principle of 
tlie Covenant, of tho I.oaguo must outweigh mere material considerations of profit or 
loss. Tho economic isolation of so important an industrial and economic power ns 
Italy must bring, in its train, a most serious disturbance of world economy, but it 
will be our endeavour to minimise by every means in our power its effects on India’s 
tado and oommorce. 

It is imposible yot to oslimato what those idfccts will bo. Thoro will be many 
loose ends to join together and with Ibis ubjoct in view, there has boen constituted 
a Special Comrailteo of tho Loaguo of Nalieus, whoso duty it will bo to co-oialinatu 
tlie efforts of imlividual States towards a rcdislributieii of tho trade rvliicli has 
hitherto Hewed in Italian channels. Slops liave already lieon taken te ensure that 
in the delihevatioiis of this Ceinraitteu, lIu' claims of India, to tho fullost considera¬ 
tion, will bo most ericrgeticall.v pursued. It. is particularly regrettable that the 
present crisis should have arisen at a time when the problems of international trade 
wore already so baffling and so eompliciilcd still one more obstacle has been placed 
in tho way of world recovery, since whatevi;r stimulus tlio war in Abyssinia may 
give in various quarters to industrial and oommorci.al activity, that stimulus caii 
only bo temporary and must, in its nature, bo uulioaltliy. 

Those problems to which 1 liave referred have lioim receiving tho careful consi¬ 
deration of ray Uuvcrumeiit, ami, in parlicular, it ha.s hcoii their conoorn to 
examine whether the time has yet come to ahandoii India’s (raditioual foreign trade 
policy, ba.sed, as it is, on lociprooal ruost-favt)urcd nation treatment in favour of the 
now popular motlmd id' bilateral imgolialion. It is impossihlo for mo in tho tirao now 
at my disposal to set boforo you llio manifold aspects of tliis complic.atcd question, 
blit f would affirm that, notliing in the study of world economic Goiiditions in tho' 
past tow years or in India’s inuscnt circumstances has shown that any doparturo 
from our accepted policy is necessary, BitnaUid as she is, a supplier for the main 
part of raw matovials and foodstuffs to tho groat commodity markets of the world 
and dependent: on widespread world demand rallior than on particular nations or on 
particular customers India can ill afford to risk tlio closing of any door now open to 
hor by virtue of her most-favoured nation rights. She must'eontiimo to seek an 
outlet for her surplus iirodiico in these inarkots .and her interest lios not so much in 
tho conclusion of individual trade bargains, as in tlio restoration of tho free and 
unrestricted (low of iiitoruatioual trade, on which world prospority depends, Tho 
problem before her is uue which is comnien to all trading- nations of the world. 'That 
problem is, in brief, the rohabilitation of tho moebauisra of international trade. It 
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is a problem which India cannot solve by horsolf bnt it is one in the solution of 
which, she should ba proparod at all times to givo her fullest oo-operation. 

During tho past five years India has passed, in common with tho rest of the 
world, through a ijoriod of almot unovampled oconomic stress. It is therefore a 
matter of satisfaction to me that in addressing you for tho last time, I am in a 
position to point to some iudioations of a gradual movomont towards economic re¬ 
covery in tho country. Tho steady docline in tho general lovel of prices, which 
commenced in the later part of 1929j has now dotinitoly ceased. An upward tendency 
ai)[)oars to have set in. There is ovidencc also that tho disparity between tho iiricos 
of agricultural and of manufactured comraoditio.s, which has so seriously affected 
tho purchasing power of tho groat mass of tlio paopla of India, is now less marked 
tiiau before and that a more balanced price rolationship is probalily within sight 
The progress of industrial development has been well maintained in siiito of tho 
general depression and in soma cases, notably in tho cotton textile industry, greater 
advances have recently been ronordod than at any time in the past. There was a 
uotieoahle improvement in the volume of o.xport a.s‘ well as import trade in India in 
1934-.'i5 as compared with tho previous yoar, when tho lowest levels in recont times 
had been recorded and this improvement has since continnod unchecked. India’s 
total visible trade now shows a favourable halanco which is substantially higher than 
in the period preceding tho war. 

Among the most 5welcomo signs of imiirovomont is tho material rodnotion in tho 
burden of interest charges, whico is a matter of such deoj) concern to both industry 
and agriculturo. Tlio rate of interest of Ooveniraeut loans has boon reduced to d per 
cent for tho first timo siuco 1890 and tho bank rate which roachod as higli a figuru 
as 8 percent in tho clo.sing months of 19:sl has also fallen to the same level. Those 
developments afford some indication of tho progro,ss which lias boon made towards a 
general oconomicjrooovery. In tho light of tlio facts, T believe that unless tliere are 
further disturhauoos in tlio conditions affecting world trade aud finanoe, wo may now 
regard the future with a certain moasuro of conlidonoe. 

PosnioN OF Kimoi’EAse 

When I spoke to you last year, I oommciitod briclly on the position, under the 
impending Reforms, of tho Enropoan busines.s community. I emphasised the value of 
good-will in busines.s relations between tho memhors of tho dilforent communities and 
expressed my appreciation of tho extent to which this is being increasingly realised. 
The new Government of India Act is now on tho Statute Book and I would like, be¬ 
fore I close, to convey to you a fow further sentiments relative to vour position hero 
which, I trust from my long oxporionco in this country, you will allow mo to convoy 
to you and which I liopo you will consider and find liel|)ful. Let mo say that I feel 
in common with everyono of you a justifiable pride in tho contrihntion you have 
made to building u|i the India of to-day a.s wo know it .and in tho sorvioo you have 
rendered to this country in many fields of ondoavour. Yon have led whore otlieis havo 
followed. By your resource, your persevcraiioo, your industry and your enterprise, 
India has in many direction.s enjoyed, advantages which might otherwise have been 
longer delayed in the history of tho relations hotwoon Groat Britain and tliis country. 
Yours has, indeed, boon an honourable part. What then of tho future V In tho dis¬ 
cussions of recent years, your leaders liavo shown a keen approciatiou of the oliaiiging 
conditions and havo mado it oloar that tho Euroiiuans resident hero for purposes of 
trade and commerce fully identify tliorasolvos with India's aspirations in their desire 
to stand in a position of full equality with tho memhors of tho Groat British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations. 

I congratulate you on tlio position you havo taken up in this matter and am sure 
that it is the course of wisdom, bnt it will not be sufficient that yon should morelv 
bo well inclined toward.s tho development of now political institntioiis in India. It will 
bo in tlio.se iiistitutionss that, in the ordinary transaction of Govornraont business, 
decisions will bo of groat importance to yoursoIvc.s. By moans of your own representa- 
tivos in the new Legislatures, you will have the opportunity of iulhienciiig those 
decisions. Saorilicos of timo and loisuro will bo roquired from those you select to 
represent you. 1 liavo no doubt that, as in tho jiast, your lo.adors will be willing to 
come toward and take their part in tho pnblio life of tho country. It will be thoii' 
function to voieo your interests, but, above all things, knoii this fact baforo you, tho 
future destinies of India, her welfare, lier progre.ss aud prosperity, these are all 
matters of no loss concern to you than to thoso for whom fndia is' their liomo aud 
motherland. India’s interests aro your interests. Wholohoartodly, aud in full measure 
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may I ask you to assotiato youraolvos witli all that loads to the advanooment of this 
oountry and adds to liei' iiosition and,advanooment ‘i I.f you hold tins ideal oonstantly 
boforo you, 1 am sure you will bo fully rocomponsated in tlio futuro. 

lu conclusion, I am sincerely grateful to you, Sir, for your good wishos to my 
wife and myself when we loavo tho slioroa of fiidia and for your gonorotis expression 
of regret that this is the last occasion on whi(di I shall attend a gathering of your 
members. I need hardly say that f regrut that fact, too, and I am full of regret that 
in a few montlus timo, I shall bo leaving those many friendships, interests and asso¬ 
ciations wliirh I have formed during some of tho best years of my life in this 
country, (ientlemeu, wo havo lived through stormy times during tho past years, but 
1 think I see the sun shining through the clouds, and my profound hope is that 
India will oncu again ha on tho liigh road to iacroasiug devolbpraeut and prosperity. 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

Redate Off Coal ihiEioHi 

Tlio lloiiso at i.ho cfinolusion of tho opoiiing proceedings, took up for disous,sioii 
tho resolutions on tho agenda. 

Mr. Aikman (Bengal) moved tho following rosolutioii :— 

“With a view to incroasing the export of Indian coal to foreign ports and at tho 
same time providing the serving railways with additional revenue from tho consequen¬ 
tial increaso in coal traffic, this Association rocoinmoiKls tho .Railway Hoard to give 
their serious (iousiloratiou, in tho best intorests of Die coal trade and of railways 
in India, to tlio question of granting a s[ieciul rebate on coal for export out of India. 

“Wliilo approoi.itiiig Oovormnenl's action in rudueiug the surcharge from April 1, 
1935 (a) by altering the basic porcontago from 1.5 per cent to 12 and half p. o. and (b) 
by suojecting it to a maximum of Re 1 per tun irrospectivo of distance, this Associa¬ 
tion roitoratus its opinion that tho immediate removal of the surcharge on coal freights 
in India would greatly bouelit tbe industrial intoro.sts of tho country as well as tlie 
intoiests of tho coal tnido. This .Association, tlieroforc, resolves that tho Government 
of India be called upon to issue directions for the ontiro withdrawal of the present 
surcharge on coal fi'oight.s and that such withdrawal should not involve any increase 
in railway cliargus in other directions”. 

Mr. Aikman reminded tlio meeting that India had, at her doors, largo markets for 
her coal in Ceylon and tho Far East, After the War, tho Government of India, for 
certain reasons, placed an embargo on export of Indian coal, so that exports for tho 
throe years 1911-13 which lind an aviu-age of tliroo lakhs of tons atmually to tho Far 
East and live lakhs of tons to Ceylon fell to the luimial average in 1922-24 of 11,000 
tons to tho Far East and 1,23,000 tons _to_ Ceylon. The South African Government, 
meianwhile, had ajipointed a Coal CommisKiori la 1920 and tho report of tho Commission 
lent its energies deliberately and systematically to the task of promoting the export 
trade of African coal. Tho measuros ailopted wore coinpuLsory grading of coal and 
paying bounty by adjustrnont ot railway freights on export of coal and indireut subsi¬ 
dization of sea freights by oxtonding ilio bounty to bunker ooal utilised by sliips, 
carrying of cargo ji' ceal to loroigii parts and the omploymont of Govornmout ships 
for carrying privai.o cai'goos of coal. What they askud was special reduction in rad 
freight on coal, shiiqiod to foreign ports only. Mr. Aikman omphasisod that increas¬ 
ed traffic would be derived from fresh outlet fur Indian coal, which would ho boiiofi- 
cial to the coal trade and Railways alike. To achievo it, it would be necessary for 
railways to take active steiis, instead of following their usual supino policy towards coal. 

Mr. J. A. MeKurroii: (Hengal) and Rai liahadur 1’. Mukhorji (Punjab Chamber) 
suiqiorted tho resolution, which was carried. 

Customs TARifk' 

Sir John Ahr.ronmUe (Bombay) moved tho following resolution on customs tarifi’ 

“That this Association Is of opinion that a goiioral revision of tho Customs tariff 
should he undertaken at the earliest possible opportunity, and that the objects of such 
revision should he firstly simplification, and secondly tho lowering of Customs barriers 
which at present form a serious obstacle to trade recovery". 

Sir John congi'atulatod tho Government on passing tlio Indian TarilT Act of 1934, a 
measure that had gone a long way towards securing simplification of Tariff. It liad 
enabled India to embody in her tariff nomonclaturo and logical scheme classification of 
commodities e.vulved by the Economic Committoo of tho Leagno ot Nations, Tho 

51 
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speech of tlie Finance Member during the last Budget session seemed to Indicate that 
the (iovernmont had in mind some further steps towards simplifioation. It was im- 
jiossiblo for India to attempt to adopt a policy of isolation, since the very existence of 
her agricultural population depended upon international trade and the restriction of her 
export trade affected tho livelihood of hundreds of millions. India had adopted a 
policy of protection for her industries and ho wished to make it clear that his Cham¬ 
ber had always supported protection of those industries wliich had satisfied the Tariff 
Board that tliey fulfilled the fundamental principles laid down by the Indian Fiscal 
commission. 

Proposing a general revision of present duties, Sir J. Abercrombie suggested that the 
first move should lie in tlie direction of lowering duties on goods which were not pro¬ 
duced or could not bo economically pj-oduced in India, Secondly, ho would encourage 
the importation of goods which did compote with locally manufactured goods, provided 
fair treatment was accorded to the existing local industries and that roeiproeal consi¬ 
deration was received from soiliug countries and India’s balance of trade was favour¬ 
ably affected thereby. 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. J, A. Fdwards-Evans (Bengal Chamber) said that 
with regard to the first part of tho resolution, he expressed appreciation of the Indian 
Tariff Act of 1034, which removed many_ difficulties in interpreting tariff which were 
experienced by importers in tho past. I’here still remained anomalies which caused 
liardsliip to meroliants and wliich, he felt, wore not contemplated by tho Government, 
when the tariff was framed. As regards tho second part of the resolution, he endorsed 
the viows expressed by Sir John Abercrombie. 

Mr. H. S. Biggivither (Karachi Chamber) moved the following amendment : “After 
the words ‘and that’ in lino 4 tlio following bo added : ‘subjoct always to necessity 
according to reasonable protection of Indian Industries’, and that objects etc., etc." 

Rai Bahadur P. Mukherji (Punjab) seconded the amendment and the resolution, as 
amended, was carried. 

Duty on Knitted Goods 

Mr. J. G. Ryan (Upper India Chamber) moved ;— 

“This Association records its view that the levy of a specific duty of 12 annas per 
lb. on cotton hosiery under items 01 (2) and 51 (3) of tho tariff schedule has failed 
to serve the iutondod protective purpose, in view of the very low rato of duty at 35 
per cent leviable on uou-Bittisli “knitted apparel” and “hosiery not otherwise specified" 
under item 62, and urges that in tlio interests of both tho Indian industry and British 
trado the sjiecific duty of 12 annas per lb. or 15 per cent, whichovor is higher, should 
bo levied on all knitted cotton goods of nou-British origin by suitable action under 
Section 4 (1) of tho Indian Tariff' Act SXXII of 1934”. 

Mr. Ryan pointed out that this (|uostioii had boon tho subjoct of representation to 
the Central Boaid of Revenue in one of its aspects and also of representation to the 
Government of India Commerce Department in a larger and far important aspect of 
inadequacy of the present Act to iiroveiit evasion in tlie manner wherein it had now 
been carried on. Altlioiigh they were grievously disappointed that the Bengal Cham¬ 
ber would be unable to second the resolution, ho hoped that they would accept it. Ho 
referi-ed to the repoi't of the Tariff Board 1032 wliich showed that tlie Board after 
examining the case of cotton and hosiery industries, recommended protective import 
duty on all knitted cotton goods. As was a|ipielioijded by the industry, Japanese 
knitted goods, furnished with various devices previously uukiiown in tho Indian mar¬ 
ket, began to pour in, Tiie<fiosition now was that Japanese undorvests, with colours 
or pockets, were being landed in India in enormous quantity at prices much cheaper 
tliaii those for simijle uiidervests witliout colours, which was adequately protected by 
specific duty. Similarly, pieces of knitted cloth, in untailorediform, landed in India at 
prices higher than those garments in slightly mterod form could enter tlie country at 
a lower rato duty. Tho ofl'ect of this on the industry was nothing short of disastrous. 
His Committee understood that the Goveriimont of India were by no means unsympa- 
tbetio in the matter and were seeking an adequate method of preventing eva.sion. The 
adoption of tliis resolution would servo a very useful purpose by strengthening the 
liands of tho Government in dealing with tlie mattor. 

Rai Bahadur P. Mukherji (I’unjab) seconded tho resolution and Mr. Edwards- 
Evans (Bengal) supported. 

Sir John Abercrombie (Bombay) moved an amendment that after the word ‘pur¬ 
pose’ ill lino .six, tlie following bo added : ‘but because there is no alternative of sped- 
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fic duty.’ and delate the words 'in view of the very low rate of duty at 35 per cent 
leviable on.' 

Tlie resolution as amended, was carried. 

Roa.d Transport 

Mr. W. K, M. Lana ley (Calicut Chamber) moved:— 

“That the Railway Board bo nr;,'ed to .seek the co-opei’ation of Provincial Govern¬ 
ments in securing powers to construct and maintain feeder roads, over rvhich the 
railways would be given j'ights of control of transport for a limited period at the 
expiry of which the roads would revert to the I’rovineial Govoriunents,” 

Mr. Lanyley referred to “cut-throat cornpulition” among bus services, which were 
of low standard, adding that what ono liked to son was comploto revision of tho 
Government’s policy and prograrntnu of coinstruotiou of feeder roads and removal of 
restriction on railway bus sorvtco :ind sucli tightening up of gonei'al restriction on bus 
traffic as to pe.rmil railways to oompeto lo,gitiina(ely witli privately owned buses. 

Sir William Wright (Madras Chaoibor, and Mr. tf. JJ. Cooke (Bombay) supfiorted 
the resolution, whieli was carried. 

Mr, J. A. MeKiirroiv (Bengal) moved — 

That action (a) on tlie Road-Uail Conforence Ro.sulntion regarding tho eo-ordination 
of motor taxation, and ib) to seonro tho imilication of the motoring laws in British 
India, should bo taken without delay. 

After discussion tho resolution was withdrawn as the Association wanted to have 
an opportunity of placing their views before tiro Railway Board. 

Duty on Boittii Akiucan Coai, 

Mr. O. Morgan (Bengal) moved 

“Having regard to competition with which Indian coal has been faced for years past 
and is still experiencing from imiiorts of coal from Soutli Afi'ica, tliis Association is 
of opinion that Governmoiit should impose a countervailing duty of Rs. 1-8-0 per ton 
on imports of South Afcicaii coal into India in addition to existing revenue duty of 10 
annas per ton on foreign coal.” 

Mr. Morgan retorrod to last year’s resolution regarding incroa.sing import duty on 
foreign coal, when recommendation w.as rojcctod by (lio Government. They felt, how¬ 
ever, entitled to ask for a ooniitervailing doty on African coal only, 

Mr. LanyUy (tlaliont) and Mr. K. Mac’Oibbon (Burma) sui)j)ortod tlio resolution, 
which was carried,, 

SiiRcuAiiOE ON Income-Tax 

Mr. Q, H. Cooke (Bombay) rnovod ; — 

“In view of tho a.ss\iinption of tlio Parliamentary .loint Committee that tho power 
which it is propostv], in accordance witli tlie roeommondation of the Eederal Finance 
Committee, should lie conferred on tlio future Federal Government and Logislatnro, to 
impose a surebargo on taxes on income, should only bo oxorcisablo in times of seiious 
financial stress : and oousidcriiig the Lmporl-aiico of ensuring that, before the inaugura¬ 
tion of Federation, the power to lovy such emergency ta.xation should bo in reserve ; 
also bearing in mind their indirect effect on the rovemios and the budgetary position 
of Provincial Ooveriiraents, which it is essential should bo placed on a sound basis 
before the introduction of Provincial Autonomy : this Association .again urge.s on the 
Government of India the early abolition of tho present surcharges, not only on income- 
tax, but also on Customs duties which wore imposod in 1931 to moot a (inauoial ornor- 
geiicy whioli was now largely passed.” 

Explainiug tho ii. 3 cc.ssity for removal of surcharges, Mr. Coolte point.od out that 
whilst they rojoiced that the Governmoiit h.ad found possible to restore fully pay outs, 
they opined that it was inequitable to rosloro outs without rolieving trade mtorost.s of 
more tiiau ono-third of tho surtdiarge on iiioorao and super-tax. Secondly, they oould 
not regard tho coiitiauanco of taxation liy means of surohargo without very serious 
misgivings, especially in view of the constitutional changes. In tho opinion of his 
chamber, it was never a wise policy of roeoiviiig revenuo because it must, by nature 
of its using indiscrimination, disregard the vital roipiiromcnts of many existing poten¬ 
tial avenues of producing trades and industtio.s, iu whoso iiiterosts they assembled 
there. 

Mr, A. Aikman (Benual) seconded the resolution. 
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Mr. K. MacOibbon (Burma), supporting, moved a ridor to be added at the end of 
tl )0 ttjird paragraph ; ‘In India and beforo tlio ‘Separation of Burma.’ 

Sir William Wright (Madras) moved an aniondmoiit which was withdrawn on the 
understanding that the rider dealing expressly with the effect of the principal resolu¬ 
tion on sugar industry ho included wlion the’torras of the resolution wore communi- 
cateii to the Government that Statutory protection to the industry be maintained. 

The resolution, with tho rider, was carried. 

SrANnAEmiiATTON ov Weioiits and Milasures 

Rai Bahadur P. Mukherjee (Northern Indian Charabor) moved: — 

“This Association urges the Oovornment of India to appoint a rommitteo to inquire 
into and report on the possibility of any action which could bo taken with tho object 
in view of the complete or partial .standardix.ation of weights and muii.siires through¬ 
out India. 

Mr. Mukherjoe opined that tho matter wuls of supremo importance to tho progre.ss 
and well-being of India and tho immense didicultios whkdi uiuloubtedly lay in tho 
way of all India .standards actually in uso throiigliout tho country must not be allowed 
to stand in the light of tho economic reform so urgontly needed as this was, 

Tho resolution was nppo.sod and lost on division, 

Tho Chambers passed another resolution moved by Mr. J. H. Farqtiharson (Bengal) 
and seconded by Sir .lolin Ahorcrorabio (Bomh.ay). 

All Constituent Chambers wore roprosontod, among others, by Mr. AV, K. M. Lang¬ 
ley, representing Cochin, Coimbatore and Caiicut, Mr. Cooke aiid Sir .lohn Abercrom¬ 
bie, Bombay, Sir William Wright amt Mr. (}. I,. Orchard, Madras, Messrs, Mukherjoo 
.1. II, Blaokwoll and U. N. Son, tho Punjab. 

Railways Rates Board 

Mr, R. J. Oavin Jones (Upper India) moved 

“That in the opinion of this Association, economic recovery of India is intimately 
bound up with adjustment and co-ordination of railway goods tradics to onsnro de¬ 
velopment of internal and export trado and that the conference held in Delhi on July 
29, tailed to consider this vital and important aspect of tho question which was 
placed before this Association in resolution moved by the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce on December 17, I9.J4 and unanimously aiio[)tcd. This Association thereforo 
calls upon the Government with this purpose in view to take immediate steps to obtain 
from tho Railway authorities tho noo,essary data and to ap|joint^ a s()ooia! committee 
with which commerce, industry and agrioulturo sliould bo associated to onguire into 
tiifl matter and if found advisblo to appoint a jiormanont Raihvay Ratos JJoard for 
all India.” 

Mr, Oavin Jones said that what, wa.s required was a railway rates tribunal for tho 
whole of India to which representation with regard to froiglit charges could bo suh- 
mittod for oon.sidoration by exporhs and also a system wherewith railways would ha 
ahlu to earn a reasonable profit and at tho samo time assi.st in the development of iu- 
tonial trade and export. 

An amoudmont was moved, deleting the words in line 15, ‘With this purpose in 
view’ to ‘and’ in line 18 adding in line 19, after tire word committeo. ‘with full powers 
to invostigato and’ etc. 

The resolution, as amended, was carried. Tlie meeting then adjourned. 


The Travacore Chamber of Commece 

“India is linked to the United Kingdom by tics of Empire, of sentiment, exchange, 
control, banking and commerce ; and any imiirovoments in conditions in tho United 
Kingdom or tho Plmpire at largo are inevitably retloctod in tlio trade of India. So 
despite all tlie obvious obstacles to trado—very fow of wiiich are peculiar to Travan- 
(jore—we may look forward witli confidence to tho future,” observed Mr. N. O. 
Haydon, President ot tho Travanooro Chamber of Comraorco, in the coarse of his 
address at the annual meeting of tho Chamber, held at Alleppey on the 6th. September 
1935. Mr. Haydon put in a strong ploa for adequate protection to the Indian 
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coooanut iudustiy ami foi' safeguards in the intorosts of capital in any scheme of 
debt redemption and reduction legislation- that might be undertaken by the Government. 
In the course of his address \\.t. Hay don said ;— 

AVo have sovcral times brouglit to tlio Oovornment the need for representation on 
tho Legislative Council and we havo tbo nssuranoo of the Government that the matter 
will be syrapatlietioiilly conaiilorod when a rovtsion of tho electoral coustituenoios of 
tho legislature is made, This que.stion is a matltor of gi-eat importance, partioularly, 
as tho Travaueoro Govornmeut proijosos to introdii<;o sovoral Rills upon which it is 
essential, in the iutei’osts of the State and in tho interests of Corameroo and Banking 
and Labour, that tho Travanooro Chamhor of Coinmorce should bo represented. 1 refer 
to legislation in connection with Workmon’s Compensation, Trade Disputes, legishdion 
in connection with Tiade Unions and Factory Regulations aud, in all probability, 
legislations in comiection with somo form of Debt Usnlomption Soliemo. 

In regard fo tho four Bills involving the Interests of employers and employoeB, 
having studicil theso, I • think it will ho found that for tho most part wo shall^ he in 
a position to sup[‘ort tho Bills, sohjoct. to certain Jiiiiior amendments and subjeot to 
an assurance from Government th.-it tho various when passed, will ho administered 
by mon of e.vernidary character. To givo ono indication of the type of amondment 1 
should cortainly regard as essouHal, I will refer to Iho Factory Regulation wherein 
it is specified that every Di,si riot .Magistratu shall he an I nspector for his district. 
There aro two very vital ohjoctious to this. (1) District Magi,strates have no experience 
in administering ' Factory Itegutatiuns, A Factory Inspector should have a certain 
ainount of ongin'eering knowledge, sliould have' soino of tho attributes of a health 
nlfioer, should havo considorablo knowledge of industries, some of economics, and lastly 
he should havo time to do his work cfficiciilly. (2) That a District Magistrate should bo 
H[ipointed as a PAictory Tnspector would only "moan that his judicial work would suffer 
and that his work as a B’actory-Tnspector could not ho satisfactory. Tho laws delays are 
alreiuly a blot on the fair namo of Travanooro and nothing should ho done which 
will render maitois wmso than they aro at jiresent. 

During tho past year there has boon a very determined attempt on the part of 
paondo lahonr Icailers 'in Travancoro to dislruh llio happy relationship existing between 
the work-people anil tho omiiloycrs by a camiiaign of vilification. Happily the response 
from the workers to this campaign lias been very meagro, but the position might well 
have been very serious indeed and strained relationship already e.\istod between om- 
liloyer and em'ployee. f need hardly say none of onr members' aro against the esta- 
hlisliineiit of sound tiaule unions—a separate union for each industry—indeed it would 
very much facilitate lugotiations, Imt it is onito impossihlo for employers to negotiate 
with a Union clairaing to ropresent all tho lahonrcrs in Travanooro in their multifari¬ 
ous tyiies of emph ymont and claiming, 1 seo from tho Pros.s, a mombership of only 
d.lXX) from a iiojnilation of over live millions. Tho Travanooro Government Bills for 
regularising, controlling and, perhaps, assisting in matters concerning Trado Unions and 
Trade Dispute.s is .i step in tlio right dire<'.tiou provided it is administered by an 
ollicer of Government specially tr.aincd in such work. 

The question of the serious delays which occur in Travanooro in tho administra¬ 
tion of justice has, for ye.ars [last. hooii a matter of representation from this Ohambor 
to the Travancoro Government hut no progress cun ho reported. It may he that the 
new Chief .Instico, fieslt from his ripo o.xporieiioo olscwhoro, will infiiso a now spirit 
into tho Coiirhs. 

Dealing with tlio question of agricultural doht Mr, Uaydnn said : — 

The views of this Chamhor briefly are those. That there is a oaso for the assis¬ 
tance of tho poor ryots-growers of paddy, cocouiiuts, oto.—in tho redemption of 
their debts and that'if anything can ho done to assist them without working hardship 
on other sections of the community and without destroying credit it sliould he done. 
Tlicso poor ryots, liowovor, aro not clamouring for help. Tho agitation for debt re¬ 
demption Jogislatiou and debt reduction legislation emanates from a certain type of 
rubber and tea estato owner who, having lived flirough years of great prosperity, 
failed to make any prfivision for tlio futiiro, dissipiitod the great profits earned by 
the estates in very prosperous days, borrowed and secured credit to their ut¬ 
most capacity and are now adojiting the attitude of much injured individuals. For this 
type wo can liiivo no sympathy save sorrow that men who have commanded fortunes 
should have been so shortsighted as to dissipato thorn .so foolishly and to make no 
provision by way of reserves out of largo prolits against the possibility of lean years. 
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May I here say that this olamoiir (or debt redemption has no support whatever from 
Mr. T. Krishna Aiyr, B. A., B. L., I’resident of the Alleppey Chamber of Commerce, 
President of the Indian Planters’ Association of Korata and President of the Indian 
Tea Planters’ Association, 

There is a suggestion that arbitration boards should bo appointed in connection 
with agricultural indebtedno.ss. Needless to say such arbitration boards can only 
prove a failure and the delay caused in hearing luindreds of tliousands of oases would 
probably ^d many years to the delays which already take place in the Courts. 

Tiiere is a fabse impression abroad that the majority of tlie debts involved are 
those between bankers or monoy-londors or coast agents and the estates, but this is 
far from the fact. Unfortunately, the biggest class of creditor is not suffioioatly 
articulate to make known tliu seriousness of Jiis position, I refer to the grain and 
piecogoods mercliants to whom the agriculturist directly or indirectly owes far more 
ihan ho ewes to banks or coast firms. One of our mombers informs me that four 
grain morcliants in Allopipey alone have outstandings to the extent of .50 lakhs. From 
this the total figure due to tho_ bazars of Travancoro from the .agriculturists can only 
bo surmised and a false step in the matter of legislation at this juncture may well 
involve a cataclysm of bankruptcies involving the collapse of the banking system and 
ruin of tho State. No legislation should bo introduced which is likely to impair tho 
confidence which tho public Jiave in the banking system of the State. 

Let us examine the position to-day. As the result of tho moratorium suspending 
the operation of the Courts in uonnootion with agricultural debts and loans on 
immovable property, the sanctity of practically all contracts in Travancoro has been 
violated. Further violation of the sanctity of those contracts is contemplated in 
the form of debt redemption and reduction legislation. Tliis, as tho President of 
the Indian Planters’ Association has rightly pointed out, is tantamount to a declara¬ 
tion of general bankruptcy. Capital is already Hoeing from tlio State. Neither business 
nor agriculture can bo ooucluotod ’without capital and unless some one has the 
wisdom to cry ‘Half the condition of tho industries and the agriculture of the 
State in a few years’ time can bettor bo imagined than desoribod. 

Another subioct wliich has engaged tlio anxious attention of this Chamber for 
sometime past has boon tho question of the serious effect on the prices of Indian 
produced copra, coooanut oil etc., as tlio result of tho importation of foreign copra. 
Not only ha.s this irnportation .seriou.sly ^ alToeted tlie cocoanut growing industry but 
it has had repercussions in connection with groundnuts industry and sesamo industry 
as may be seen from tho fact that this year's groundnut acreage lias been reduced 
by no loss than 26 per cent and tho so-same aoreiigo by 14 por cent with the pros¬ 
pect of further reductions next year. Ceylon and Singapore copra is being imported 
into India in vast quantities to the ruin of the Indian industry, Indian grown copra 
is being produceef at prices below the cost of production—prices which literally 
mean starvation to the population and .such neglect of cultivations that crops are 
becoming smaller and smaller. Meantime, groundnuts, the price of which in India 
is unattractive, which are grown in India and are for many purposes a suitable 
substitute for copra are being oxiiorted from India, 

'Tho Provincial and State Govui nmunts in India have been obliged to afford relief 
to agriculturists by remission of taxation. Certainly in tho caso of cocoanut and 
rioe-grow'crs such remission would not havo been necessary bad foreign importation.s 
been regulated by a rea.sonablo tariff policy. These remissions of taxation virtually 
amount to the Indian Government subsidising the Ceylon copra industry. This 
Chamber does not support an embargo on imiiortation of foreign copra All that is 
asked is that the Government of India should impose on foroign copra a duty 
sufficient to ensure that foreign copra shall not enter India at prices below tho cost 
of production in India plus a roasonablo margin of profit. 

The Government of India caused a Sub-Committoe of tho Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Re.searoh to meet iu .January and investigate tho claims wo have so 
often advanced for protection. The fact that that Committoo representing all 
interests involved, some of wiioni might Jiavu boon ox'paoted to oppose the duty on 
imported copra, were nnaniraon.s in thoir recommondation to tho Government of 
India for a specific duty tu bo imposed is sufficient to warrant the immediate 
imposition of the requisite duty. Unfortunately, tlie wheels of Government grind 
slowly and till this date, despite further repro.seatat.ion,s from other bodies deeply 
interested in tho matter (who.so co-operation wo gratefully acknowledge) the Report 
of tho Committee has not yut boon published and the' Government of India havo 
not indicated what action they propose to take. Meantime a position is dove- 
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loping in this part of India which, whother viewed from tho point of view of 
agriculture, ooniraoroo or from a political angle, cannot fail to cause grave anxiety 
to those who aro best in a position to form judgment. 

As you are aware, the Fort of Allop|)oy has given us many anxious momenta 
during the past year owing to sand aooretion and but for tlio timoly action of the 
Travaucoro Gova'rnmeut in sanctioning and putting in hand promptly an extension 
of the Pier, the Fort by this time would probably have ceased to exist. The Pier 
has been luugtlienod by 209 foot and was fortunately ready in time to handle ship- 
monts era the edd Pier ceased to render service. Our thanks aro due to Govern¬ 
ment, tho Principal Port OlTicor and Iho Public Works Department for expediting 
tins work. Ao(;retion has not ceased and recommendations have 'gone forward to 
Government for fui'thor G.xtoasion of tho Pior and for tJie provision of a tag, a 
dredger and a boat liasiu. 

Every country in the world, witJi tho exception of our best customer,_ Groat 
Britain, i.s indulging in a great endeavour to bo self-supporting, to do without imports 
or at the very least to establish a sound trade balance, with the i-esult that we are 
faced with quotas, block accounts, ro.strictious, compensating barter business, higher 
tariffs, manipulated exchanges and, in fact, every posihio typo of obstacle to free 
trade. That, despite those difficulties, trade is proceeding with reasonable normality is 
a tribute to the tenacity and spirit of our exporters. Meantime trado treaties aro 
being negotiated between the Govornmoiit of India and various otlior Govornmeiit.s 
which from tho point of view of India as a whole, will presumably bo bonofioial : but 
tlio jiosition of tho Indian States is very different, Tho.so ti-eaties bind tho Indian 
States but, spoalting ,goneraIly, the beneiits dorivod from these treaties are limited to 
BriUsh India, So hr as we know no arrangemoute aro being made either to ensure 
that Travaucoro intorest.s aro sufoguacdud or to enter into independent commercial 
agi'eements. I would commend to tho notice of tho Govornraent of Travancore that 
there is only a certain amount of world trade availablo and that there is the serious 
danger that the International Treaties wliich ai'o now being concluded may eventually 
leave very little residue for Travancoro. 

For the work of the Trado Agent in Bombay I have nothing but praise, but the 
opinion I have formed is that the scope of hi3'’powor.s and activities is too limited and 
much greater use could be made of his services. I feel tliat it behoves the Travancore 
Government to set machinery in action which will ensure sound trado representation 
abroad, as Mysore is reported to be doing. 

Now what of tlio future ? What has tho year in store for u.s ? Facing facts boldly 
we must admit that business may not be any oasior in the future than in the past. 
The rampart of tariff walls and rostrietious becomes stronger. So far ns Travancore is 
concerned it is es.sential that the b.anking and credit fueilitios of tho State should be 
established on a a/oro satisfactory basis. Tho Travancore Government is to be congra¬ 
tulated on adopting a ‘forward’ policy in connection witli the industrial development of 
tho Statu and the provision of cheap electrical power; but the Government should not 
fail to profit by tboir own pa,st oxporienoo and by tho study of tho successes ami 
failures of industrial euturprises in neighbouring States. Tiio recent electoral reforms 
appear to have given general satisfaction and frood from all sense of grievance the 
people of Travancoro must unitedly strive for the advauuemont of tho prosperity of the 
State, Two groat industries of 'fravanooru—rubber and tea—have taken the necessary 
steps' which, it is confidently lioped, will oventually solve their difficulties. 
The producer,s of oocoaimts and rice arc not so iiilhiontiaf or well jilaoed and aro very 
dependent upon tiovenimeut action for the restoration of prosperity. Tho cocoanut in¬ 
dustry cries aloud for protection and I am convincod tliat had tho cocoanut gardens 
but been in tho pi'oximity of Now Delhi tho present conditions would not have been 
toloratad so long. AVo aro at a geograpliioal disadvantage. 

The coir mats and matting industry continues to lack tho necessary organisation to 
render it productive of tho largo profits which .should be possible in what is practically 
a monopoly—a state of affairs we hope may soou bo overcome. Steps are bemg toeu 
in the right direction. 

A very bright feature indicating bettor times ahead is the very definite sign of 
trado revival in the United Kingdom whoro we see unomploymont i.s vastly less than 
it was a year ago. Railway receipts—a good thormoraotor of trade temperature—ai’e 
up. Great strides have been taken to rationalise and rehabilitate the coal industry— 
Britain’s trade backbone—these strides include tho exiraotion of petrol from coal on a 
large scale, commodity prices aro liighor and there has been a wave of new capital 
flotation of a record nature, British imports' and exports month by month smw 
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steadily improving figures and British revenue receipts show a sharp inereaso. Indis 
is linked to the United Kingdom hy ties of Empire, of sentiment, exchange, control 
banking and commorce, and any improvements in conditions in the United Kingdom oi 
the Empire at large are inevitably reflootod in the trade of India, So despite ail tiu 
obvious obstaolos to trade—very few of which aro peculiar to Travancore—we m.aj 
look forward with confldonoo to the futiiro. Tlie comraoroial community of India have 
during the past few years faced and solved trade pi’oblems after trade problems and 
are ready to grapple with sueli prohloras as may arise during tho coming year. Thu 
exporionoe we have gained has domonstrated to as tiiat obstacles to trade, which seom 
insuperable wlion viewed from a distance, diminish in magnitude on closor acquaintance. 
We face the future v/ith confidence born of tradition, ju.stilied by experience and 
strengthened hy determination. 


The Indian Workers’ Conference 

A joint conference of tho All-India Trado Union Congress and tlie National 
P'ederation of Trade Unions, wliioh was held at Bombay on tlio 4th. & 5th. Auguat 
1935, adopted the following re,solutions ;— 

It is tho considered opinion of tho Conferonce that tho now Govornmont of India 
Act is more retrograde and roactionaiy than tho J. P. U. Itoport and conoeivod in a 
spirit of distrust of tlm Indian people, providing neithor for self-government nor 
basing itself on domocratio principlo.s, Tho ropresentation given to Lahoiir is uttorly 
inadequate, falling far short of tlio representation given to landed and cornmeroial 
interests through special or goneru! constituencio.s. It holds out no prospect to the 
Indian masses and working classes of ever ‘sooiiring an adequate and effective voice 
and control in the legislatures and tho administration of the country, and, therefore, 
it is unaoceptablo. 

The Oonferenco holds tho view tliat no con.stitution will meet tho roqiiiroraouts of 
the .Indian masses and working olas.scs, or .satisfy thoir legitimate aspirations, or allay 
the pre.sent political oconomio disooiitent which is is not do.signed to endow India with 
the status of a solf-govorning country, based on domocratio constitutions. 

The Conference viorved with great alarm the present doplorablo plight to which tho 
industrial workers of India liavo been leduoed by mothods of nationalisation and poli¬ 
cies of wage-cuts and^ rotronchmoiit adojttod by omployors. The Conference, therefore, 
recoramands to tho Joint Labour Board to take such stops as are necessary to increase 
the organised strougtli of tlio workers and chock tho employers’ tendencies to offoot 
wago'cuts. 

The question of the protection of industries sliouid bo ro-oponed and a detailed 
enquiry into the results ot tlio protection given so far to various industries should ha 
hold in oi'der to find out inter alia wliothor the grant of protection had improved tho 
workers’ standard of life or created moro employment. Tho -onquiry should also con¬ 
sider wliothor the continuance of iirotoctioii sliouid not bo made dopoiideiit 
on those industries adojjting a salisfactoi-y standard of wages and otlior worlting 
conditions. The Coiiferenoo was also of tho opinion that minimum w.age fixing lugisla- 
tion should be introdiiood partiouiiiriy for sheltered industi'ies, and those other industries 
where a workers’ organisation did not exist, or wa.s too weak to resist employers’ 
attack on this standard of lifo. 

The Conference condemns tlio ])resout repressive policy of tlio Government, parti¬ 
cularly the use of emergency powor and other siioh legislation against Labour organi¬ 
sations and workers. The Conforenoe, tliereforo, recommends to tho Joint Labour 
Board to take effeotivo steps to jirotect tlio.se who fall victims. 

The Oonferenco views with alarm tho growth ot unoraployraent and urges that 
immediate steps should be taken to incroaso employment by tlie adoption of suitable 
sobemes, and urges ,tho Ooverumont of India to introduce unemployment insurance 
and healtli insnranoo sebernes and tlio forty-hour week in all industries, 

Tlie Conference condemns the attitado of tho Britisli Labour Party toward.s tlie 
employment of Indian seamen on British owned steamers. Tlio Conforenco also urges 
the formation of a Standing Corarnittco for labour logistation, the establi.sliraont ot 
an Industrial Council in accordance with the recommendations of tfie Royal'Comraission, 
and protests against the firing at the Kolar Gold Fields and demands a public enquiry. 



The National Trade Union Federation 

The second session of the National Trado-TTnion Federation opened at Nagpur on the 
29th. December 1935, Mr, Jamnadas Mehta presiding. Prominent among those 

S i-esent were Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. B. Shiva Jiao, Mr. U, Ji. Bakhale, Mr. 8. C. Joshi and 
r. P. P. Pillai, Director, I. L. O., Now Delhi Branch. Trade Union Congress 
members, Mr. B. 8. Ruiker, Mr, Nimbkar and five others also attended. 

In the course of his prosidoutial address, Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta said :— 

It is gratifying to note that wo are slowly but steadily expanding both in the 
number of Unions affiliatod to our Foderation and in the membership of these Unions, 
and that wo are the strongest and the most broadbased central organisation of Labour 
in India, 

While this increased strength of our Organisation is gratifying I cannot too deeply 
regret that tlie efforts towards unity made by us throe years ago, supported by more 
than ono humlrod unions in the oountry, did not result In the unification of the Trade 
Union Congress and ourselves. It has been realised by the mojority of tlie workers in 
Uie two organisations that the points of diffaronco between us are far too few and the 
points of contact aro far more frocinent. It is, therefore, the path of wisdom for us 
all to see that tlio points of contact aro multiplied and exploited to the best possible 
advanfaige of tho workers and tliat tlie points of difference, if they cannot bo got over, 
aro not allowud to ombittor our rolations towards each other. The .loint Labour Board 
has paved tho way for an ovoutual consolidation and wo are likely to go Lirther ahead 
towards that goal in this city of Nagpur. Tho iioliappy split of 1929 occurred hero 
and it will bo in tho fitness of things that Nagpur sliould apply tlie healing balm. 

Labour PARiy for India 

But even a united front on the economic side will not be enough. In a subject 
oountry tho worker, along with the rest of his follow-oountrymen, shares all the dis¬ 
abilities and humiliations of tho conquered race. Eo cannot hope to ameliorate his 
conditions to any raatorial extent except witli tiie help of tlie State; but the State in 
India has loyalties outside tlie Indian irontior. Ttio interest of Indian Labour in se¬ 
curing the control of the State is, therefore, very great, at least as great as the inte¬ 
rest of any othor section of tho community. Wliilst tho Trade Unions must remain 
tho agency primarily for pressing forward tho economic claims of the working class it 
would be suicidal for them to pin thoir faiOi only in tho ooonomio side of the struggle. 
Capture of political power is the “.sine qua non” of a real bottormont of their status 
ana Trade Unions sliould give ail their support to tlio political side of the fight within 
tho limits pormitted by tho Trade Union Act of 1920, I am visualising, m a not 
distant future, tho formation of a country-wide Ijahoiir Party in which tlie Trade 
Unionist, tho Sooiiilist and tho Co-operator will combine to fight for tho political and 
economic rights of tho masses. Wo cannot expect tho Indian National Congress to 
beoomo a purely labour or socialist organisation. Tlio Congress is chiefly intended to 
oiler a nationalist front to tlio foreign master, [n tiio nature of things the Congress 
must retain tliis distinctive role, if it is to maintain its iiilluence it must stick to its 
mission, which is nothing less than the consolidation of tho classes and the masses in 
support of tlie jiolitical freedom of tho country. It woiihl thorefore bo impolitio to 
attempt to turu tlio Congress into a class organisation. It must stand as tlia symbol 
of a Dee India and while the anti-imperialist strugglo of tho Congress holds tho' fiold 
tho cleavage of class iiitorosts should be doUboratoly kept in partial abeyance inside 
that body. What apiilios to tho Congress applio.s more or loss to other national politi¬ 
cal parties. To tlio extent that tho oonfliot is inevitable, the Labour Party of the 
future should indepondontly carry it on supporting the Congress and othor nationalist 
parties on tlie political issue as far as possible. 

United Front 

A vigorous Trade Union activity based on the united front betwoon ourselves and 
the Trade Union Congrase on tho oiio liand, and tlio captiii'e of political power through 
a Labour Party on tho other, should therefore bo mado the two immediate objectives 
of tho working class in India. Wo cannot look to Oovornmoiit for material aasistanco 
in either direction. We liave some beuofioeut measures in force like tlio Trade Union 
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Act, the Eaotories Act, tko Workmen’s Corapensatioti Act and the Mines Act; sltorter 
hours of work and weekly rest are also in force in some industries. Wo are grateful 
for these smail mercies but they are likely to give a deceotive appearance of Govern¬ 
ment sympathy towards the workers : such an illusion will be quickly dispelled if you 
look a little below the surface. The Royal Commission on Labour made a moderately 
progressive report some five years ago, but except In one or two important matters 
and in small details almost all its major recommendations have been placed on the 
shelf. We are still far' away from the immediate world idea of a 40 hours week. 
The fixation of a minimum wage or anything remotely approaching it remains 
as distant as ever. Social insurance has made a bare beginning in some places. The 
working class housing Is still primitive; there Is no provision for free compulsory 
education of the woiiars’ ohildren, sickness and invalidity find the workers without 
means or resources and there are no old ago pensions; but the saddest thing in India 
to-day relates to unemployment. It is Impossible to speak with restraint about the 
apathy of Government in this matter. 

There is very little Communism In India If at all ; and even that would quickly 
disappear if the Government and the employers evinced a sincere desire for tlie wej- 
fare of the workers and bodily supported tho growtli of genuine trade unionism. It is 
a matter for deep regret that we can discern no sucii signs. The meagre contribution 
of Government towards the amelioration of tlie workers’ lot is largely a pose made to 
save its face at the International Labour Conference. For practical purposes Govern¬ 
ment’s solicitude for Labour is for Geneva’s consumption. It has yet to prove that it 
is oonsoious of its obligations to the toiling masses. 

Whilst tho State In India is thus timidly grappling with tlie rndimonts of social 
instico, the Indian employer is in a far worse predlearaent. Ho is not even conscious of 
the gravity of the problem confronting him. IIo might well be living in tlie 18th. 
century. That with four million Industrial workers In the country tho number of 
trade unions recognised by tho Indian omidoyor can bo counted on tlie fingers is a 
sad proof of the primltivo conception of industrial relationship in our country ; there 
Is little wonder tliat industrial peace Is so precarious in India ; and when trouble 
comes, the employer relies on tho police and tho armed forces of the State to take 
him out of tho scrap, This is a most iiumiliating position and Indian employers 
would do well to establish industrial relations on something raoro rational than tlie 
coercive machinery of the community. 

The New Con.stitiiiion 

So much, in brief, on tlie economic side. On tlie political side we have now tlie 
Goyernraent of India Act, 1935; and tho loss one speaks about it the hotter. Mistrust, 
if not insincerity, is written large on every page of that piooo of legislation, You will 
search in vain in the four corners of that Act for any transfor of power to tho 
people. In almost every oliapter and every section, powers are denied, witliheld and 
liedged round witli safeguards until tho safeguards liave swallowed even the sera- 
hlaucQ of what power for the poopio there may lie in tlie Act. Our Federation has 
analysed tho new Constitution with such precision and lias condemned it witli such 
thoroughnes that 1 do not wish to add anything of my own. 

The new Constitution has been made worse by tlie provisions about franoliise and 
electorates; instead of being an instrument for advance towards freedom, it is cal¬ 
culated by tho clasli of sectional, communal and special interests which it fosters, 
infinitely to retard the building up of a truly national life; worse still, the intro¬ 
duction of this truncated democracy has boon preceded by the enactment of several 
repressive Jegislative measures, both Provincial and Central. 

Tliis, then, is the economic and political situation ; the masses are crushed by 
taxation, poverty and unemployment; employora as a class, Including ■ Government, 
are not prepared to give them a squaro deal. Wliat is it that Labour in India 
should do in tlie face of this combination of adverse circumstances ? Is it any good 
relying on the support of the masses in Great Hritain ? Could the Labour Party be 
trusted to come to our assistance V Tho reply to tlie last question must be au 
emphatic “No”. It is true that tlie working class movemunt in Great Britain is 
powerful and effective in oppo.sition to some extent but it is incapable of becoming 
a Government both in oflice and in power. Tliis lias been twice proved during the 
last eleven years and it is still true to-day. 

Our main duty, thorofore, lies in India; workers must work out their own 
destiny and it is only in proportion to their strength but they will be heard, 
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The half a dozen re[)i'osoiitativos of Labour in the rrovinoial Lesislatnres and a 
few more in t.ho Federal Logislatnro oould tnako a very bold and vigorous stand for 
our rights and privileges. This opportunity is snvall but it is not to ba despised. 

But horo again we have to place our own liouso in order. If our movement is 
weak or disunited oven tho littlo that can bo attoraptod will become impossible. We 
have, therefore, to work with onorgy and devotion to build up a powerful movement 
both insido and oiitside the Legislatures. Thoro aro about four million industrial 
worker,s in tho country, Tho majority of thorn are not yot organised into unions ; 
those that aru organisoil aro divided and. thoroforo, unable to exort their full Intlueuoe 
in tho shaping of events. Tho fir.st and foremost tiling to be taken in hand i,s 
to bring every industrial worker under a Trado Union and this is the most difficult 
as it is tho most essential task. Nothing tangiblo, nothing substantial can bo done for 
Indian Labour until tho Trade Unions bocomo froo from the tinge of personal political 
excrescence with wliioh they are infootoil to-day. 

But ncitlioi'tho Indian Jfmployer nor the’(lovernmont nor our own weakness can 
indelinitoly continue to keep l.abour out of its inheritance. _ Tho establishment of 
the Intoniational Labour Organisation at Genova and participation therein by almost 
all the big and tho small powers is a rucoguition of this undeniable truth. The 
principles' embodied therein are now tho slook-in-trado of Eiiropoan opinion on 
industrial relationship and theso principles slionld bo steadily kept in view in organi¬ 
sing the relation between capital and labour in fmlia on a new basis. A start may bo made 
by holding an annual ti'i[iartito Conforonco at Delhi, Bombay or Calcutta whero about a 
dozen reprosontativo industrial men bolongiug to the various industries should moot 
an equal number of Labour dolegatus from tho.so indiistriu.s; tho State should bo 
reprosontod by one delegate from each Brovinolal (lovernmont and three dologatos from 
tlio Federal Government, liiditiii States who dosiro to he affiliated to this Conference 
on a similar footing should bo allowed to do so. This Conforonco should hayo_ an 
annual session and a permanent sooretariat. Its business should be (1) to initiate 
and examine proposnls tor T/iibour logislation, (2) to enoourago eo-opoyation 
and understanding among those concoraed with Ijabour policy. (3) to dispose 
of complaints of to-eauhes of any agreed policy on tlio part of Governmont, Industry 
or Labour, and (4) Generally to ard'. a.s tho Bureau of Information and Research in 
Labour matters for tho whole country. 

The Contorenoo should bo self-govoniing in its international administration and 
while its decisions will not bo raaniiatory, they should carry an obligation with thorn 
that both tho I’i'ovinoial and tho Ikjdoral Govurtimonts and tho Indian States should 
submit those docisions for rejection or adoption by their legislative bodies within a 
si)ecified time. 

Two Knotty rnonLEMs 

Two of tho kncittiest anil toughest difficulties in tho way of Oiir getting together 
have boon found to ho tho questions of participation in the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva and tho question of International affiliation whioli will now 
include affiliation to tiio Asiatic Labour Congro.ss also. Foreign _ affiliations with tho 
full knowlodgo of their limitations should bo cherished. They furnish a common meet¬ 
ing ground for working class roproanntatives from tho difforont countries, offer 
opportunities for c.vcliango of views and for tho study of conditions and are not with¬ 
out their reaction on jmblio opinion in tlioso eoiinti'io,s. What applies to those affilia¬ 
tions equally apply to tho affiliation to tho Genova Conference. Indeed in one respect 
Genova is hotter fitted to bring practical results as Governments aro also represented 
there. The process of conversion is, no doubt, slow but an impartial examination 
of tho rosults of tlio last nineteen (Vniforences will complotoly vindicate intornational 
collaboration in industrial raattor.s. What little of trado unionism exists or is tolerated 
in this country is largely due to tho oxistonoo of Gonova casting its halo 
over tho Govemment of India •, among tho Convontions which that body has adopted 
you will find questions which havo boon in tho forefront of Labour demands all the 
world over ; Gonova has solved quito a fair nnrabor of them ; it is earnestly grappling 
with an equally large numbor and alwve all Gonova is tho source of now ideas which 
become the starting point for fresh noncossions to tho doinands of Labour, Take tlio 
question of unemployment alone, it is Gonova wliich has developed tho idea of un- 
omployment insuranco and forcod on States and Communities a realisation of thoir 
responsibility with regard to the nneraployod. School going age is being raised in 
countries to prevent tho youthful sootion of tho community from flooding tho em¬ 
ployment market at a very' early ago; tho ago of retirement from active employment 
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is being bi'ought down also to relieve competition for employment ; hours of work 
are being reduced to permit a large number neing employed for the sanoo volume ot 
work aud above all work is being created as being the right of every human being 
and millioUs are being spent to sooure employment. Most of these ideas are (joneva s 
creation. For these reasons I believe afQliations to the International and to the Ueneva 
Labour Coiiferonces aro of vital importance and are justified by their solid achieve¬ 
ments and more solid potentialities. 

Bdilding up Unions 

To sum up I plead for a strong and united I.abour_ and Trade Union movement 
in India. I plead for tho Indian workers standing on their own logs. I appeal to our 
' comrades to make the fullest use of the moagro representation granted to us in the 
new Constitution. I admit that tlie Constitution is a carrieature of democracy and has 
little possibility of growth within itself ; but if good men turn away from it m dis¬ 
gust, bad men will seize upon it for tlieir selfish ends and _ prolong _ its existence. 
Above all, I plead for quiet, earnest and constructive _ work in building up Trade 
Unions in every industry. If organised, the workers in Railways, bteel, Shipping, 
Port Trust, Textiles, Cement and Engiuooring Industries can become a mighty force 
not only liringing about tlioir own economic weil-being but loading to triumph tho 
battle for Lidia’s Freedom as well. 

Reaolutiont 

The Federation passed resolutions extending greetings to the National Congress on 
the oceasion of its Golden Jubilee and hoping that tho uuiheation w;ould result m 
tile strengthening of Labour movement through the efforts of the Joint Labour Board. 
Anotlier resolution expressed satisfaction at the inauguration of the Asiatic Labour 
Congress, the first session of which was held in Colombo m May 1934, and hoped it 
would bring togetlier workers of Asiatic countries under ouo organisation witli a view 
to improving the standard of life. It further appealed to tho I. L. 0., uoueva, to 
take steps to hold at an early date a Mai’itimo Tripartite Conforonee, 
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CONVOCATION ADDRESSES 

The Dacca University Convocation 

:D a c c a—18th. July 1935 

Tho followinfi' is tho text of tho spoocli dolivmod by Mr. A. F. Rahman^ Vico- 
clijincullor of tile Dacca University, at tho Annu.al Couvocatioa held at Dacca on tho 
18th, July 1935 in the prosonco of 11. E. tho Covornor of Bongal, the Chancellor 
of tho University ;— 

It is my very pleasant duly to wclcotno Your Exoollency again to preside over the 
Annual Convocation of tho Iliiivorsity mid to offer grateful thanks on behalf of tho 
Tiniversity for tho (loop and abiding intorost tiiat yon have takon in tho fortunes of 
ibis Institution. This University lias boon profoundly impressed by tho efforts made 
by Your Excolloncy’.s Government for building up^a hotter Bengal and I take this oppor- 
Imiity of offering its lospootful tributo of appreciation to tho courage and vision with 
which tho problems iiave boon approaclicd. Your Exoolloiioy’s stay hero has been 
so short til,at it has not boon possible to show yon again something of the iiaturo of 
tho work that is being carried on in this University. 

On behalf of tlio University I also woloome tho guosts present hero to-day. 
AVe are grateful to tliom tor tliis interest in tho affairs of the University. 

On tliis occasion I would like, on behalf of the University, to offer our humble 
ti'ibute of loyalty and ilevotion to Their Majesties the King Emperor and Queen 
Empress on the completion of 26 yoavs’ ovontful reign. Tho Empire-wide colebration 
and tho spontaneous manifestations of entliusiasm havo rovoalod the greatness of Their 
Majesties and also that, the throne is firmiy rooted in tlio liearts of their subjects. 
\ko pray that I’rovidonco may grant them long life, health and every happiness. 

It has boon the practice, on an occasion iiko this, to mention some of tho more 
important changes in tho teaching staff of the University. But befoio doing this, 
I record the profound sorrow of tlio University at tiio unexpected death of Dowan 
Bahadur Sarada Prasad Son, a former Troasuror. Tho Dowan Bahadur was a distin¬ 
guished Judicial Offioer of Oovornmont, iiad sorvod the University with loyalty, ability 
and distinction. On bolialf of tho University I offer hoartleft condolonoos to his son 
Dr. T. Sen, Agricultural Research Ohomist iu the University, and now attending, as a 
delegate, tho latornational Soil Science Congress at Oxford. 

I welcorao on behalf of the University, Mr, Shahabuddiu who has boon roappointod 
Tre,asur 0 r for a further period of two years. 

Mr. Eida Ali Khan, llead of tho Department of Persian and Urdu, retires from the 
sorvioo of tlio University in July. He lias boon on tho staff of the University since 
its ostablishraoiit and he oooupiod a distinguishod position on account of his wide and 
liumane scholarship and success as a teacher. Ilis love of learning, his sturdy inde¬ 
pendence of character and his devotion to tlio University made him an influenoo and 
liis colleagues sliowcd their confidenoo in him by electing him Doan of the Faculty of 
Arts. It is a matter of gratifloation tliat Oovornmont havo recognised his distinguished 
and devoted services by conferring on him tlio title of Khan Bahadur. The retirement 
of such an attractivo and forceful personality is a loss to tho University. His place 
has been llllod up by the appointment of Dr, Borrali, m. a. I’h. n. 

I mentioned Iasi; year that Professor N. N. Chose had retired on attaining tJio 
age of 55. In liis jilacb Professor J. N. Das Gupta has been appointed Professor of 
Law and ho took cnavgo of his duties on the 1st Februaiy 1935. 

Mr. S. B. Ralian, Lecturer iu the Department of Commerce, has been permitted 
to accept an apuointment in tho Sanatan Duarma College, Cawnpora, and he has been 
granted leave till the end of the pre.sont session. Mr, B. B. Sen of tho same Depart- 
raont has been appointed in his place. Mr. Guiubandhu Bhattacharyya having 
retired from service, Rai Sahob Manoranjan Mitra has been appointed Honorary 
Reader and Hoad of tho Department of Education. Dr. J. 0. Sinha and Mr. 
Susobhan Sarkar having aoceptod appointmonts under Government have tendered 
their resignations. Their places will snortly be filled up. 
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During the last session, two toaohors of tlio University, Mr, .Tyotirmoy Sen of 
the Deijartment of History and Mr. Amiya Kumar Das Oiipta of the Department of 
Economics and Politics had boen granted study leavo for two years and their places 
have been filled up by the appointment of Mr. P. G. Ohakravorty and Mr. Parimal 
Ray. Mr. Sen has proceeded to Oxford and Mr. Da.s Oupta has joined the Univer¬ 
sity of fjondon. In the present session two other teachers, Mr. Momtazuddin 
Ahmed of the Department of Philosophy and Mr. Sorajul Ilaq of the Department of 
Arabic and Islamic Studios, have boen granted study loavo and they will shortly 
prooood to join the Univer.sity of London for advanced work In tlieir respootivo 
subjects. 

During the past session some interesting donations havo been received; Messrs. 
Shyam Chand Dasak, Niharaii Chandra tluha Mustafi and Jogoudva Natli Sen, 
Executors of the will of the lato Dabu Jagamohan Pal, havo agreed to^ place at the 
disposal of the University a sum of four lacs of rupoos for the establi,shmont of a 
Medical College at Dacca in the name of the lato IJabu Jagamohan Pal. The 
University proposes shortly to jdaco a schomo hoforo Government and it has no 
doubt that this will receivo .sympatholio consideration. 

Rai Saheb Devondra Kumar Roy has j)lacod at tho disposal of tho University 
three securities of Rs. 100 each for the award anuually of a silver medal to tho 
student who stands highest in tlte Honours Examination in Sanskrit. The Univer¬ 
sity offers its grateful thanks to tho generous benefactors. 

The academic and other activities of tho University followed a normal course 
during tho past session. Despite the very Horion.s economic dcjiression the nnrahor 
of admissions havo been fairly 8ati.sl'actory ; tho number on tho 31st March 1935 was 960 
including 39 women .students as against 961 on tho corresponding date in the 
|)revlou,s fiession. It is sliglitly loss than tlio highest number of previous years. 
There has boon a decline in the number of Law students, but tho number of 
Honours, Post-graduate (Arts and Scionco) and advanced students has beep well 
maintained, and is practically equal to tho luimher of previous sessions. It is yet 
early to speak about tho admissions this year, hut in view of the prevailing 
depression tho University doe.s not anticijiato a much larger nnmlier. 

Tho high academic standard of the P'nivor.sity has boon ably maintained. Research 
work has been carried on vigorously in every Dojiartment of study, as will ha 
evident from the Annual Ruiiort, and members of tho staff and students havo 
obtained high distinctions. Mr. Rakes Ranjaii Sarma has boon awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy by tlio Calcutta University, This University has conferred 
Doctorate degrees on 'Messrs. Nalini Kanta llhaitasali, Kamakbyaranjan Son and 
Nagondra Narayan Cliowdhury. The (loroontago of suoooss of tho students has also 
been well maintainod and the .acadoraio socictio.s of tho ^ Univer,sity have shown 
commendable activity by frequent meetings and tho discussion of papers that have 
attracted considerable public attention. Tlio Halls under able and sympathetic 
guidance continued to make steady progress iii tho dovolopmout of the corporate 
life of tho students and tho work of tho University was carried on undisturbed by 
any political movements. Tho question of tho failure of its students in tho All-India 
Competitive Service Examinations lias boon ougagiiig tho attention of tlie Univer.sity. 
Certain proposals for tho bettor soleotion of candidates havo boen submitted to 
Govarnraenc through tho Inter-Uuivor.sity Hoard and very shortly wo propose to take 
steps so that tho candidatos may be bettor advisod as regards tlieir studios and ehoioo 
of subjects and their fitness for particular examinations. 

Last year I mentioned that valuable iiivostigations aro being carried on in the 
Chemical Laboratory into agricultural problems and tluit at Dacca there aro ojqior- 
1 unities and facilities for placing skilled knowledge at tho .service of agriculture, 
Tiiora hfK boon an output of work of a really high standard and this is a direction 
in wiiicli it can render eft'ootivo service and lieoomo a public asset by contributing 
to tho well-being of tho groat majority of our population. Tho Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research has continued its grant aud it has boon possible to appoint 
Dr. A. 0. Dose as Kesoareh Assistant in Agricultural Chemistry ; and, in order to 
carry on tho \vork ellectivoly the Laboratory is being further extended. We trust 
(Jovernment will very sympathetically consider our jirojiosals for the o.stablishmont of 
a Faculty of Agriculture aud that tho petition tor a modest capital and roonrring 
grant for opening a Department, of Soil Soiuneos will bo granted this year. 

Tho financial difficulties of Iho University aro considerable and it has to bo 
confessed tliat the University does not foresee any reasonable prospect of expansion 
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unless Goverumeiit unruos to its assistanco. Thoro Is no immodiato |iros|)oet of addi¬ 
tion to our iucomi) from any souroo ; lint it will bo adraittod that an infant institution 
like tills must bo [lermittod to expand to retain Its strongth and vitality. It has 
rotronolied oxjionditLiro in ovory dirootioii and any fnrtiior retronohmimt would 
matorially imiiair its ellioienoy. A University in order to rundor effective service 
must expand and Icoap abreast of tho times ; it ooaso.i to bo nsoful it it has to think 
continually of curtailing its activities. Tn tlio present condition of our finances wo 
are just carrying on but in order to keep our normal activities going, an additioual 
recurring grant is nooossary. The University’s application is before Oovornraoiit and 
we sincerely hope, that in view of onr urgent needs, it will receivo tho sympatiietio 
consideration of Government, I should liku to state that last year it was mentioned 
that the University contemplate writing a History of Bengal from original sources. 
Some preliminary work has heon done and .scholars have begun work on particnlai' 
jioriods and steps are being takon for tiro collection of matorials. But a work of this 
nature and magnitude recpiiros funds, and progress ha.s hoon rather slow. While on 
this subject may I oxpro.ss tlie University’s hope that some portion of tho funds for 
Biiral uplift work will be allotted to tho University so that it can undertake oconomic 
surveys in ]iarticular araa.s in order to help in tho formulatiou of a co-ordinated plau 
for rural development. 

.SlUnENTS Of THIS IlNIVEtlSITT— 

To thoso who have vooeivod Degrees and prizes to-day, I offer sincoro congratula¬ 
tions on boiiaif of tho Univoi'sit.v. I share with .yon yonr joy in being ablo to main¬ 
tain the academic reputation of tho University and I pray th'at this promise of the 
future may bo amply fuKilled. Many of you probably would bo leaving this seat of 
learning to faco tho stornor biasinoss of life and I hopo that tho training you havo re- 
oeivod has omtipped you witli qualities to moot every situation. May I say that on no 
account should yon ho disafipointed, it you find life hardor, if in your strnggle.s you 
meet with failure sometimes, Kailuro is a moro common experionoo than suoooss, and 
it has been recognised as tlio greatest oxporiemoo of the soul because, tho soul grows 
in tho dark niglit. It is only by eudnring failure that the spiritual nature develops. 
I do not wish to imply tiiat failure <loos not matter ; what I wish to convoy is that 
tlio inner purpose, the dominating idoa should not bo allowed to be overwholmed by it. 
I have spoken to you on sovoral occasions during tho last session and I havo tried to 
urge on you tho necessity of planning your lives. To plan your lives is to do what an 
architect docs with a building. Ho has to know what jiurposo tho building is intondefl 
to fulfill; he thou prepares a sketch plan to give a genoral idea of what is to bo 
built. This sketch plan ho koeps heforo him to remind him of his original ooucoption. 
Do tho same with your lives ; havo a general idoa of what you propose to mako of 
tliom. Most of us do not Imow whoro wo stand ; tho typical intelligent man or woman 
of tlio time is a scoptio and is iiroud of it. Yet scepticism as a permanent attitude of 
mind is as dangerous as credulity^ hocauso it woakcn.s the powers of construction. As 
it is iiBccssary to bo sceptical, it is equally nocossary to have faith. This is ossontially 
a critical ago ; everything is nttackcil, and to quostion all tilings, to bolievo in nothing 
is the cliaracteristio mental attitude. But all this ontails loss of onorgy and creative 
power ; values bccoiao confused and possimisni is cortain. It is well to romembor 
that criticism that is destructive i.s bad; good criticism is os.sontially creative beoaiiso 
it attempts to replace what it wishes to dostroy. It does not matter what careers you 
olioose provided you mako yourself proliciout in whatovor you take up and ombark 
upon it with the idoa of fulfilling your ond as a man. But it is important what lifo 
values you croato, what actual contribution you mako to society. Tho greater tlio con¬ 
tribution tho moro valuable you aro to yoiirsolf and as a citizon, Tbero is that im- 
perishablo substance wrought by our daily actions, our decisions, our courage and 
fidelity which iiicreaso or diniinishos tho siiiritual property of society. Your Univer¬ 
sity has tried to teach yon thoso tilings. Yon aro not educated for the sake of being 
educated ; the real purpose of this odneation is to equip you for life and in a sense 
all life is education. Wo live to gain o.xperionco so that tho flower of our conscious¬ 
ness may unfold. Kduoation must bo regarded as a disoiiilino which gives form to the 
fully oxprirssivo lifo. An eduoatod man ancopts a higher discipline as ho masters each 
lower one and In that view odneation is never liiii.shed for the knowledge that educa¬ 
tion aims at is knoivledgo of onosolf which is iiioxhaustible. Every ono of yon there¬ 
fore should live to tho limit of his capacity, doing his heat always, so that yon may 
increase your powers and gain in Imowled^. It is said—perhaps disparagingly—that 
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ambition belongs especially to youth; but it is good to havo ambition ; for to have no 
ambition is never to bo able to rise to groat hoiglits. Ambition is tlie general direc¬ 
tion of opr choices, as a result of which destiny is mado and it should be your am¬ 
bition to create a society in which the good life may bo lived by all. We make the 
society in which we live, and it is well to remember what Aristotle said that “friend¬ 
ship is the motive of society” and the “essence of friendship is entireness, a total 
magnanimity and trust.” We can improve society by changing external conditions 
and attempting to change its inner life. But society is made up of individuals ; its 
improvement depends upon the improvement of the individual. As the individual in 
his outer relations depends upon tus inner life so the condition of society depends 
upon tlie inner life of the individual. What is wanted tiiereforo is tJiat you should bo 
a living example of what you want others to be, because example is a great social 
power. Some time should bo spent thorofoie in examining yoursolvos, in seeing tho 
truth in yourselves, in rooting out of yourselves all that is unworthy of your iiigliest 
ideals. Wo should bo tolerant of the failings of others but not of our own. One of 
our severest duties is that of self-judgmont; tho tondciicy to drift must bo opposed 
strenuously. In tho language of Bernard Shaw ; “To be in Ifoll is to drift ; to be in 
Heavon is to stoor.” That is the idoai before you, tlie direction of tho tliouglit and 
action of this country in the now order of things that wo visualise. I cordially wish 
you every success in your now dutiB.s and ro.sponsibilitios and may Providence guide 
you. 


The Governor ’s Addreii 

The following is the text of His Excellency tho Governor’s speech 

This is the first occasion siuco the appointment of Mr. Rahm,an as Vice-Chancellor 
of Dacca University that I, as Cbancellor, Jiavc had tho ojiportunity of being jmblicly 
associated with him and my first words shall ho of welcome to him personally 
and of congratulation to the University on its good fortune in obtaining tlio 

services o£ so distinguished a man as its Vice-Chancellor. Mr. Eahaman is the 
first Indian to hold this high post .and so is, by that fact alone, assured of 

an honoured place in the history of tho Uiiivcisity. I feel on safe ground 
in prophesying that it will not bo for this reason alono, however, that his 
name will bo romomherod in years to como not only within tlio University but in 
wider spheres. The University is yet too young for it to be possible for one of its 
own alumni to hold tlie jiost of Vico-Cliaucolior but Mr. Rahman, if ho cannot claim 
to bo a son of the University, at any rate is one of its foster-parents for he was 
associated with it lor a number of years during its infancy, being tho first Provost 

of Moslem Hall and Reader in History from 1021 till 1927 and in 1924 ho was elected 

to the Bengal Legislative Council a.s tho ropresentativo of tho University. 

You will agree, I am sure, Mr. Vice-Chancellor that words of wclcomo and appro- 
ciation addressed to you on an occasion such as this slionid be coupled witli a re¬ 
ference to your predecessor, Mr. Langley, who was Vieo-Cliancellor when I last ad- 
dipssod this Convocation in 1999. I have road with pleasure tho generous tribute 
which you paid to him in your address to the Court of University at its annual 
meeting last February and, if you will permit me, I sliould like to associate myself 
fully with what you said. He, like you, was ono of tlio original Provosts of I92l— 
Dacca Hall being his charge—and for eight years before tliat he had been a I’lo- 
fessor in the forerunner of this IJuivorsity, tlic Dacca College. Ho became Vice- 
Chancellor in 1926, a post which he lillod with credit to tho IJuivorsity and distinc¬ 
tion to himself until his retirement from the Indian Bduoational Servico last yoar. 

Another and more recent lois is that of tho ^late Sir Alidiillah Suhrawardy, a raom- 
bor of the Court and an old and cioso frioiid of tlio Univorsity. I can say without 
fear of contradiction that his sudden and untimely death is a loss not only to Dacca 
University, not only to tho Muslim community and not only to Bengal, but to India 
as a whole. We could havo all wished that ho had boon spared to assist with his sano 
counsel and ripe experionco in tlio difiicnlt and vital years that lio ahead in which 
India will havo to accommodate herself to va.st!y changed political conditions, lier suc¬ 
cess in doing so doponding enormously on tho wisdum and moderation displayed by 
tho leaders of the various communities. 

Apart from thoso members of the toaching staff to wliose loss tlii'ough death or 
resignation you, Mr. Vioe-Chancollor, havo already refoned in fitting terras—that 
completes the chapter of our losses—a chapter which, sad thougli it is, is inevitable 
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ill till) record of any living iirgaulKm. Tnrniug to the briglitor sMo of our corporato 
lil'o I fool sirro that it must liavo boon a matter for jirido and satisfaction to tho 
Uauiversity when a mombor of its Court—tliu llon’liio Kluiu Bahadur Anizul llaquo— 
\v^8 apiioiiitod Minister for Education. Tho l).acoa tinivorsity may, in fact, at somo 
fu urij date, attempt to claim tliat mcmbors)ii|) of its Court shall bo a sine qua non 
for appointineut to tlio post of Ministor for Education for out of tho sovon Miiiistors 
who liavo hold this portfolio aiuco tho first Miiii.stry was formoil iti 1921 no fewer 
tiian live were momhora of tho Court, I, liowovor, outer a caveat tliat those words of 
inino are not available for use in support of auy such claim. 

I tlianh you, Mr. Vioo-Chancollor, for your kind ami courteous words of weloomo 
to me personally and for your apiirociativo rcforouoos to tho labour.s of my G-ovoni- 
mont in thoir attempts to devise oonstruetivo moasuros for the botturraont of Bengal. 
As llis Mujosl.y’s i epresonttative 1 listonoj witli ploasviro and satisfaction to your trl- 
bnto of loyalty and dovotion to tho Throno. Prom tho roports I rocoivod of tile man¬ 
ner in wliich tho tlilvoi- Juhiloo Colohrations wore observed in Dacca, as in other parts 
of Bengal, in which tho University piarticipatcd as far as it was able to in view of 
tho fact at tlio time it was in reuoss, there is no doubt that tho exprossiona to wliioli 
you liavo given utferanoe are no more lip survico. I sent to ^ .llis Majesty an account 
of how llis Jubilee liad boon oedohratod ami all who took part in those Jiappy rejoicings 
■will like to know that in reply I hoard that tlio King Emporor was touoliod and de- 
liglitod at tho ovidenoo afforded tliat a duar wish of his had boon achieved and tliat 
he was assuroil of tho affoetiou of tho Indian branch of the great family of which lio 
is tho head. 

1 propose iimv, Mr. Vioo-Clianeolior, to deal very briefly with some of tho points 
raised in tho report wliioh you have just road. Pinanco is still our stumbling biock 
blit it is )ioai'tenia,ii' to hoar of a priucoly donation such as tlio four lakhs given by 
tho lato Jaga Moliaa Pal for tho piirposo of ostahlisliiiiij a medical eollogo. Thoro fs 
a groat iiaid of work foi.' doctors amoni; tlio rural pO[iuiatiDu of Bengal wliosa Jioalth 
has beoomo, from various oatisos into which I oaunot oiitor hero, a problem of nation¬ 
al irnportanco and (lovornraeiit wolcomos ,'iuy moans of ameliorating it. Whether for 
tills jiurpo.so IV 0 do not nood for woll-lraiiieii licoiitiatos ratlicr than modioal graduates, 
of wliom tiio existing Collogoa are alruady turning out largo nurabors may bo a moot 
question, I can assiiru you, liowovor, tliat wlion tho soliomo for tho modical oollega 
roachos (lovornmunt it will roeoivo sympatlictio consideration on its morit.s. Oratoful 
though, wo must bo for donations such as this whitdi aro oarmarked for .spoeifie pur¬ 
poses yet wliat is needed oven more is tiio jirovisiou of ondowmonts ]ilaood niiresor- 
vodly at the disposal of tho University. As you well know, Mr. Vico-Ohaucollor, tho 
older UnivorsiHes in England luivo owned thoir vitality and thoir aoadomio and iutel- 
lootual indupeudoiioo largely to tho fact tliat they have at various times boon ricJily 
endowed witli gifts of liuul and money euubliii.g ’tiiom to pursiio thoir ideals in jnjaco 
and quietness uud vvitlioiit intorforemio. Tlio Dacca University is still in the sta.gu when 
it ]ias to depend on Oovunimont for tho bulk of tlio fiuid.s nooossary for its oxistonoo 
and tho rosuit is tliat every expansion of its activities is dopoiKlont upon tlio approval 
of the oxeeiitivo tJovominiiiit and tlio laigislatiire for it is they wiio have to imd tlio 
cost. Apart fi'iim tiie basic uiisoiiiidness of a position siicli as tlii,s tlio rosuit has beeii 
of late, tliat owing t;o tho depleted couditiou of I’roviiicial liiiaucos tlio Govorurnoiit of 
Bengal while iipprovhig in inniiciple of schemes have been unable to ask tlio Bogisla- 
turo to vote .siqiplios because tlicro lias been no aviulablo soureo from wliicli tlio 
supplies could 1)0 dtawii, Tho result of all tliis is tliat tho IJiiivorsity in doiiied freo 
growth in tho directions in wliicli it tocls tlio need of ox'pansion tlms cramping its 
body and soul and perhaps jeopardizing its wliole future usofiilnoss. I tliuroloro aiqioal 
to those wlio have tiio cause of this IJuiversity at lioart and oontomplate bocomiiig 
benefactors of it to make their gifts as froo from conditions as possible. 

The work tliat is being doiio in agricultural rosoaroh is a typical oxampio of an 
activity that may load to benolits of tlio very liigiiost order to Boiigal if it can 
progress witliout check and tlio proposal to ostalilish a Eaculty of Agrloultiiro and 
as a beginning to open at oiico a Dopartmeiit of Soil Scionoos is' ona of deep 
intorest to (Juvernment. Tlio matter has been engaging tlio elo.se attention of tho 
Ministry "for soma (iraa and a decision will bo roacliod very shortly,^ I say at oiioo 
that I iliink a comparatively snudi Uiiivorsity siicli as this can aebiovo its purpose 
best by endeavouring ti.i excel in a few sulijocts instead of dissipating its energies 
ovor an umiocossariiy wide field and agrieiilturo is, I tliink. one of tho subjoct.s on 
whieli it miglil: most appropriately focus its attention. Tlie question also of an 
increase in tlie auniial reoiirriiig grunt to tho Uiiivorsity Is under e.xamination and I 
£i3 
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will do what I can to see that it Is not delayed In any way. Before I leave the 
mestion of finance I may say that it will not ba possible for any part of the 
Government of India’s prant "for Rnral Development to be allotted for University 
research work such as Economic surveys. The conditions on whicli the grant is 
placed at the disposal of this Government are such that activities of this kind fall 
outside its scope. 

1 am glad to hoar that in spite of tho economic depression and the difficulty 
which many parents must in consequence experience in finding tho money to give 
their children a University education, yet the number of students remains 
steady and I do not regard the reduction in any number of Law students as a bad 
sign—rather the contrary, for in Bengal tlie Law, I am told, has become an over¬ 
crowded profession which has little to offer except penury to all save a comparatively 
few outstanding practitioners. It Is, moreover, a profession which tends to draw 
able people away from the country-side to tlie towns and what Bengal needs, 
perhaps more than anything else, is a turning back of its bhadhralok from the towns 
to the villages. Government are about to publish, for criticism and opinion, a some¬ 
what lengthy memorandum reviewing the position of Education in Bengal and 
outlining_ a new policy. Tho underlying idea of the re-orientation of policy 
which is suggested in tho Note is to bring a really effective primary educa¬ 
tion within the grasp of the masses, to intensify middle vernacular education while 
reorganizing its curriculum so as to give it a definitely rural and agricultural bias, 
encouraging boys to stay in their villages and to turn their thoughts and ambitions 
towards improved methods of agriculture and standards of living and discouraging 
hoys who are judged unfit for it from seeking a High English and University Educa¬ 
tion, I see great possibilities for Bengal inf an ednoational reform of this nature but 
it is no exagjjoration to say tiiat tho keystone of the arch of rural regeneration will 
he the provision by the Universities of highly intelligent educated men and woman 
country-minded instead of town-minded. I/jvo of the mothorland is deep-soated and 
urgent in the Bengali race and so insistent is it tliat it has takon for many tiie per¬ 
verted form of anarchy in tho shape of non-co-operation and civil disobedience. Both 
these forms of imagined service to tho country arc merely destructive and worse 
than negative—a fact now realised by tlie immense majority of tlie patriotic sons and 
daughters of Bengal. Thank God, tho realization has not come too late and though great 
damage has been done to Bengal that damage is not irreparable. 

Students, do not be deluded into thinking, as so many young people are inclined to 
think, that happiness is to be got by choosing a career which offers glittering prizes 
whether they be of money or of rank and position and do not for one moment be¬ 
lieve that it is one wit tho less honourable or satisfactory to iive a life of usefulness 
and service to a small and, perhaps, soumingiy obscure, part of the community. One 
of tJie truest things ever suid_ was that it is more blessed to give than to receive, 
but this is only true if the giving is done in tlie true spirit of a gift without any- 
thought of recompense. That is wliat truo lovo is and is what makes true love such 
a tremendously potent force ; if yon are truo lovers of Bengal, give to hor with open 
hands. 81ie needs your lovo ; she needs your service and I uan promise you this, 
that if you give her what slio is calling for sho will, without your asking or even 
wishing for it, repay you in untold measuro in liappiness, contontmont and, those 
precious gifts, the love, honour and respect of those among whom yon livo. Sho 
needs village doctors, sho needs village school-masters, she needs cultivated men to 
give the lead to tho simple villagers in their sanitation, tlieir methods of agriculture, 
the marketing of their produce and tho establisliment of small local industries to 
supply their wants. Sho needs men of high intolloot and education to sit on the 
Boards and plan constructively for tho improvement of tho rural areas ; to sit on the 
Union Benches and Courts and seo that tho jiistico which is brought to the doors of the 
people is fair and enlightened ; to train, inspire and load village defence parties who 
will act according to a concertod strategical plan should daooits venture to attack a 
village; to take tho lead in forming innumoraolo co-operativo sooioties for a multi¬ 
tude of purposes which will band the people together in small homogeneous units 
working for the mutual advantage of their membors, Tliese are, in the roughest of 
outline, but a few of tho ways: in which yon can render the truest service to your 
country and in connection with them I commend to your serious attention the 
admirable advice the Vioe-Chanoollor has just given yon on tho subject of.planning 
your lives. What I have just said is the practical application of a good deal that ha 
discoursed upon in general terms, and I would, in all sincerity, ask yon, in the heart- 
goarching the Vice-Chancellor lias rooommondod to yon and in setting yourselves aa 
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id^ and a goal, ^ to oonsidor wliat I liavo said. Those of you who feel that your 
abilities and leanings are such tliat you can Wt servo your country by aiming at 
Oovernment sorvioo in its many brandies, or public life, or one of the professions 
which can only be praotised in big oitioa will do right to go ahmid. Others there 
may be who, after reflection, will decide at once that their career is to be one of 
sorvioo in rural areas such as I have outlined. Thoro will, however, be many, perhaps 
tho majority, who will bo in doubt as to whothor to turn to the towns or wnether to 
clio^ a life in which there will bo no prospects perhaps of much more than a bare 
livelihood and some of those may decide to tiy for a town career wid find they fiul. 
To these I would say “turn your tlioughts doifiiitely to the countryside and prepare 
yourselves for a iito there”. To tlioso who docido to turn to me towns I would 
commend tho oicamplo of such men as the late Itoi Bahadur Nagendra Nath Banerji, 
the Public Prosouufor of tho 24-Parganas, who truly served his countnr by spending 
all his spare time in going back to iiis villogo of Bimagor in Nadia Dismet and in 
doing ovGiytliing in his power for its iraprovomont and the amelioration of tho condi- 
tious of life of its inhabitants. So many young Bengalis whon asked what they want 
to do in life say “Sorvioe”: an admirabfo reply if by service is meant aheba and not 
••halmri, ‘Whivtovur cai'eor you may choose, lot yonr lives be guided and inspired by 
tho ideal, not of self-seeking but of sorvioo to your follow>men and your motberlaud. 


The Madras Uoiversity Con?ocajioD 

The following is the -text of the address delivered by tho Bee. A. O, Bogg, 
\ rinoipal, Madias Christian CoHego to tho graduatos admitted to degrees at tho Con¬ 
vocation of tiic Madras Onivorsity on tho 7Ui. August 1935 

Mr. Chanoollor, Qraduatos of tlio year, Ladios and Gentlemen, 

It is only biicoming to begin by expressing souse of the honour of having boon 
«L'Ieutod by H. fi. tlio Chanomlor to doliver the Convocation Address. Fortunately for 
my peace of mind tho diflldont sense of an honour too little deserved is quickly 
fiirgottoa iu a consciouanoss of tho nrivilego of being_ permitted to address the 
.i'l'ivluatos of the yoar on an occasion which is a landmark in tho life of every coHoge 
sfudent. More than thirty-two years liavo now slipped by since first I faced a class 
of Madras University students. I did so in foar and trombung, for it was my maiden 
I'lTurt as a ulass-Iecturcr. But so kindly rosiioiisivo did I find tho Madras student that 
luy alarm quickly snteided •, aud from that day to tliis I have never ceased to bo 
oln<l that my lot has been oast amongst tho young mon of India, in what is for me 
ilm most enthralliug of all oooupations—that of teaching. Together wo tove shared 
I lie oxhiiaration of the treasure-hunt for truth in ro^ns of philosophiom thought 
whoro tho toachor is often so little alioad of tho taught vFo have dug down t^tlw, 
seeking tho foundations of faith aud duty. Aud at those times when tho exhilaration 
faded, wo have together put in doggod luwd work, 1 do not speak of ail. mo 

^dudonts—so oalliid—who oxpoot to liavo ail tho reflootion and soaroh done for them. 
Blit I have always found that thore is the other kiud—keen, enquiring youths 
are, in thoir measure, real comrades in tho quest for truth and uniterstauding. The 
I'lostmoo of even one or two of such makes teaching a delight; and when, going down 
fi'ura the University, they raaintaiu in lator life tho same hab^ pf alert and con- 
si-ioutious thouglit, tho toachor Ifools ho has not lived in yam. If m any measure I 
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and am conscious of you alouo, tlio latest gouoration of that eager youthful company 
■iniong whom my life has boon spent ? 


iiiivo won your Degree with a rank as high as you —- - - , . . 

you may bo less completely happy, keeping a cheerful mien but smarting inwardly 
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under a sense of not having been ablo, on tlioso grim oxaminalion-days, to do justioo 
to the hard work you iiad put in and the powers you fool oonsoious of possessing. 
I can well sympatliUo with you, ilio disappouitod oiios, for it was to your company 
tliat I boloiigod on ray own Graduation Day, Eortuiiatoly lifu has other kinds of 
oxaminatioa-test, and tliero tho verdicts aro often very dill'orcnt. But all of you, 
tho disappointed as well a,s tlio olatod, have eom])lotod an achievement in wliich you 
do well to take a modest pride. By riglit of your attainments you are now graduate 
mombers of tho groat University of Madras. Wo do not tliiuk her faultless, nor 
would slie wish us to do so. But we know hor worth, aud to bo robed iu her 
insigtua is no moan honour, 

It is natural for me to look back to-day to ray own graduation, and to oomparo 
tho ceremonial on that occasion witli what wo use lioro. In those days tho IJnivor- 
sity of Bdinburgh possessed uo hall of tier own adofpiate for the .ruquii'omouts of 
such au occasion. Tho hall which wils iiumially hired for tluj pui poso was impre¬ 
ssive in nothing hut its lofty and spacious dimon.sions, and—possibly owing to an 
instinctivo sympathy with tho plaimioss of tho arohitoctural setting—plain black 
robes wore tho order of tlio day. Tho only aeadomiu Doctor upon whoso person, 
in my undergraduato days, 1 ever saw a rod gown was tlio I’rofossor of Astronomy, 
whoso communion with tlio lonely stars had perhafis so emancipated him from tho 
hord-instinot that lie oould placidly defy local custom. But if in the Edinburgh 
Graduation Coromony of those d.ays tlioro was littlo to impress tho cyo in the mass- 
effect, in tho ritual followed there was at ono point a greater individual improssive- 
noss. In Madras tho magic words whieli transform tlio graduaud into the gradnato 
are addressed to tho whole company of the recepionts of each particular Degreo 
oollectively. At Ediubnrgh iu 181)7 oaoh gradiiant wlio crossed tho platform Iiad iris 
Degree coiiforrud on him individnally. Jn succossiou eacli had to pauso luid knoel 
bare-headed before tho Frincipal of tiio Univorsity, while the latter, holding out a 
velvet cup an inch or two above the above head, murmured the latin formula by 
which the Degree was eoiiforrod. I do not suggost _ for a moment that Madras 
sliould follow suit by requiring our Chancellor to nioraoriso, say, a Sanskrit formula 
and pronounce it over each gradmmd in turn. Even wero there no other r 0 a.soii, 
tlie much greater numbers to be dealt witJi would rule out any sucli proooduro. Nor 
wore there no othor reason, the much greater numbers to bo dealt with would rule 
out any such nroooduro. Nor is tliero nood for Madras to be an imitator of 
Edinburgh; for ii in ono rospeot tfio old Edinburgh ritual wa.s more improssivo, 
iu another respect tho sujioriority lies with our procedure hoi’e. 

No graduate of tho Univcinity of Mfidi'as has any e.vouso for not being awaro 
that at admission to his Degreo ho bound iiiinsolf by a solemn vow. At Edinburgh, 
on tho other hand, at least iu my day, tho vow was subscilbud by most graduates 
with a oompleto uiiconsciousness of w)iat tlioy wore doing. Each man knew that ho 
had to sign his name in a rogistor of gi'adiiatos kept in tlio University Office, but 
very fow indeed wore awai'o tliat on tho tirst pages of that register thuro was 
inscribed a long and solemn undertaking in the Latin tonguo, and that by inscribing 
tlieir names in tho body of tlio loathor-bound volume they wore pledging themselves 
to observe that vow. AVo do things bettor in Madras. Eor this vital part of tho 
act of graduating wo reserve a place of honour iu the prograrnmo, and wo clotho it 
in an improssivo ritual of question and answer. Thoroby we do rightful homage to 
the principle which no true University can forget—tlio principle that tho foremost 
couc(3rn of education is with cliaractor rather than intellect. 

Graduates of tho year, it is laid down for mo by statute that I am to exhort you 
to conduct yourselves suitably unto the position to which, by tlio Degrees conferred 
on yon, you liavo attained. Any oGior topic I may toucli upon is optional; this 
subject is obligatory. Now upon a stjdet intorprotation I cannot help fooling this 
to be rather an invidious roquiromont, wliicli places mo in somothing of a dilemma. 
For if I do not comply, I am flouting a statute, wliilo if I obey tho letter of the law, 
I am committing an impei tiiienco. Tliero would not have boon this dilemma if the 
Address had come at an onrlior stage in tlio jirocoodings—if tliero iiad boon pdacod 
lirst tho exhortation and then tlie solemn promise. But for mo now to oxliort you 
to conduct yourselves as you liavo already promised to do looks—to say the least— 
like a broach of good form, k’or it must soem to imply a gratuitious assumption on 
my part tliat you gave those undertakings liocdlossly, without any settled and ooniidont 
puiposo of keeping them. From exhortation, fliou, I will abstain; but without 
oft'finco I may invito you to reflect with mo on tlio implications of tho covenant into 
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which you have this day entered with your ‘alma mater’ when on the strength of 
pledges given she publicly acknowledged you as her full-grown sons and daughters. 

It may be thought that I am malni^ far too much of a mere bit of ceremonial. 
In one sense I hope that is true. Unless the colleges of this University fall far 
helow what they ought to be, the promises which to-day you have made do nothing 
more than put into words a standard of conduct which, as undergraduates, you 
learn to regard as a self-evident obligation. This is obvious in the case of tho (ii st 
promise—the promise to conduct yourselves, in daily life and conversation, as 
becomes members of this University. But is it obvious in the case of the socoiul 
promise, regarding devotion to the cause of mortality and sound learning ? Is it not 
devotion to sound learning that is the essential difference between a college that has 
a place in the University system and what in Madras we call ‘Tutorial Colleges’ V 
The latter are quite useful institutions, and I for one have no quarrel with them. 
But, however, useful may be the purpose which they serve, that purpose is not 
liberal educabon. In them success in examinations is me absorbing preooonpation of 
both teachers and taught. On the other hand, in any college that deservos to ho 
recognised by the University, success in examinations is never the main objective, 
but IS regarded, alike by the teachers and by the more responsive students, simply 
as the natural result of an eagerness of study which has much deeper roots. It has 
long been a stock accusation against the Indian university system that academic 
degress are valued not as a hall-mark of culture but as a passport to lucrative 
employment—a passport which is becoming time-expired I And I believe it to be 
still true that in most oases the economic motive plays a major part in the decision 
to face tho expense involved in a university oonrse. But what may, quite intelli¬ 
gibly, have been.the main consideration at the date of joining college need not con¬ 
tinue to be the predominant motive in the student’s mind throughout his under¬ 
graduate years. If it does persist in holding the foremost place, the fault does not 
Tie with the student. For my experienoo is far from teaching me that the Indian 
undergraduate is less responsive than other undcr-gradnates to the emancipating, 
transforming magio of a many-sided college life, and to the contagious example of 
teachers with whom pursuit of truth, beauty and goodness is an abiding passion. 
If you graduates have had the good fortune to belong to a college that mows its 
business, to-day is not the first time that you have inwardly pledged vonrselvos to 
“support and promote the cause of mortality and sound learning.” Disintoro-stod 
pursuit of the good and the true has long ago become a demand which yon maku 
upon yourselves; and that as many as possible should share the enlightenment with 
which you are privileged has become, I trus^ a cause dear to your hearts. 

In corroboration of my hope that this is so will you allow me to describe .a 
treasured memory ? It is of a conversation which I had with a student many yoais 
ago. In the most unself-oonsoious way he was telling me the story of his school¬ 
days and of his passionate struggle to secure an education. One result of the many 
obstacles which he had had to surmount was that he was much older than tho 
average undergraduate. In fact, when he completed his Fourth Form course lie was 
already in his seventeenth year. It is of his manner of employing the subsequent 
hot-weather vacation that I propose to tell. He electrified mo by saying, as though 
it were the most natural thing in the world, that he had spent that vacation in 
giving lectures In his village on sanitation, education, and the evils of party spirit ! 
Very naturally I enquired exactly what this meant. Apparently what he did was to 
t^e his stand on the pial of the village choultry, where the elder men would gather 
of an evening, and under the driving spur of a social enthusiasm to hold forth on 
these subjects both to those who normally assembled there and to others from 
neighbouring villages whom he had persuaded to attend. But why, I incredulously 
asked, should people come to listen to a mere schoolboy ? Well, ho had forosoeii 
that difficulty, and had prevaled on a senior friend to bring, as a popular ath-aoliuti, 
that locally rare and entrancing thing, a hand-harmonium. And, fired by his iutoc- 
tions social enthusiasm, other men of senior standing had joined in the flood of 
oratory and added their exhortations to his. He flso interested himself in tho 
harijans, went to their despised huts and urged them to send their children to school, 
and sometimes even oontnbuted a few annas out of rhis slender store to feed the 
youi^ters. For to this ardent young enthusiast education seemed everything, and 
in his imagination the man who had me right to wear a B. A. gown ana hood wus 
a god-like being. Not content with with all this, he set to work to organi/.c 
the following scheme. He persuaded a friend who, after passing fie Primary 
examination, nad settled down contentedly to the humdrum occupation of managin': 
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his own Jand, to start a pial school. The education of tho village children, being 
thus provided for, ho proceeded to organize a levy of two annas from each house¬ 
hold to pay tho subsoriptiou for one copy of a local vernacular periodical which 
this voluntary school-teachor would read aloud to the village seniors of an evening. 
He himself then proceeded to givo half a dozen lectures in neighbouring villages, 
and made a beginning with a niglit-sciiool In his own village. And I may add that 
upon every subsequent return to his home ho resuraod this night-school teadiing, 
with tho ultimate result that this night-school developed into a permanent institution 
and obtained official recognition. 

Graduates, I have shown you a raw schoolboy giving a conspicuous ejcamplo of 
that devotion to tho cause of morality and sound learning to which you are pledged. 
What are you going to do, in your maturer and wiser way, to emulate’ it ? I invited 
an Indian friend for whoso wise patriotism I havo a high regard to oiler mo some 
suggestion as to what I should talk of In this Convocation Address. At once ho 
hegged me to urge upon sucii graduates as aro economically independent to go back 
to tlieir villages and spend their lives there in the uplift of the rural 
community. I pass on this message for your serious consideration. It is not possiblo 
for 0110 .so ignorant of village lifo as 1 am to develop that thomo, or even to estimate 
how much self-sacrifice such a life-programme would entail. But, remembering that 
India consists mainly of villages, I can conceive of nothing more noblo, and for a true 
son or daughter of a University nothing more appropriate, than a life spent in com¬ 
bating tho ignorance and other social ills that hold tho villages of India in thrall. 

_ From the second of the promises tliat wore given this day I pass on now_ to tho 
third—the comprehonsivo promise (whioh rocolves a more specific elaboration in tho 
vow which follows it, attached to tho professional degrees) to “uphold and advance 
social order and the well-being of your follow men. That is tar too many-sided a 
pledge to be moro than touched on, oven if I confine myself to tho simpler part of 
it—tho upholding of social order. Even tliore I must select, and if you will permit, 
I will load up to the single aspect whicli 1 wish to speak of by once again drawing 
upon old recollections of wiiat students have told mo. The incident I am going to 
relate is almost too trivial to tell of—as it wero, a raero straw showing how, m a 
certain quarter, the wind was blowing. But if only the breath of wind that was 
blowing there could become a steady breozo ovorywhoro, it would be a happy day 
for tho social order. Tliat is wliy tho trivial incident seems worth the telling. 

Tho central figure of my little story is onoo again a student in vacation. I think 
ho was at the time a faded Intermediate, altliough liaitpily only temporarily so. 
Desire for a wider knowledge of his native lajid had started liim oft' upon a tour, 
mostly on foot, through districts unknown to him. One evening ho found himself 
in au area that had been declared plague infected and where plaguo-passport regula¬ 
tions wore in force. He liad no pas.sport, Autliority stepped in, and ordered him to 
a plague-hut. There ho was to pass tim night, along with five other wayfarers who 
were strangers to him. That is Act I of the tiivia! iittlo drama. Act II is an offer 
to tho little party, in return for a small douceur, of a chance of slipping avvay and 
going where they would. Act III is our failed Intermediate expounding to his com¬ 
rades in discomfort the social wisdom of tho plague-rcgvilations and successfully 
persuading tliem to decline the proffered opportunity of esoapo. 

That is my insignificant little tale, hut now pleaso lot your sympathetic imagina¬ 
tion play, along with mine, .upon its pettiness. What is it we now see ? We see 
social order struggling to cope with and minimise the curse of plague. We soe some 
one who ought to havo known bettor offering to help to frustrate its wise endoavonr 
out of desire for selfish gain. Wo see tho treachery foiled becauso ono of the humble 
wayfarers was a friend of social ordor. And that friend of tho social order was a 
University man ; and he was so effectively its friend because at College he had 
learned a broader, more intelligent vision than his fellow wayfarers. 

Now enlarge that snapshot. Magnify that miniature till it becomos as big as tho 
woiid. Everywhere wo seo social ordor, of ono type or of another, holding down as 
best it can tho oviis to whioh, but for its presence, mankind would be a prey. And 
overywhero, alas ! we seo its endeavour iuimpored by the selfishuoss of those who 
think first of personal gain. Nowhoro in the wide world, I fear, is corruption wholly 
absent, though its degree and form may vary. It is tiro vory antitliesis and negation 
of social order, and yet in some mea.suro and manner it is a universal menace. May 
we hope that everywhero in the world University men and women are its sworn 
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enemies V To whom, If not to ns graduatos, ';shall univarsal society look for help In tho 
excision of this cancorons gvowtli ? Wo are not solitary champions but morabors of 
a groat brotherhood. In our novitiate as College students wo unsolf-consciously learn¬ 
ed to count Borupnlous _ honosty and honour as quite indispensable virtues, to trust 
ono another to be straight and true, and to bo sliooked if over tho exception was 
found to be mistsiken. Then to each of us there eomos the time, as it lias como 
to you to-day, wlien wo pass out of our novitiate and, by vows consciously taken to 
maintain over the same high standard, wo bocomo members of a order of pledged 
servants of the ideal. May not sooioty ovorywhere bok to us to heal it of the canker 
of corrupt practices ? The euro will not bo ea.sy. It is a cause that calls for martyrs. 
Blit if the Univorsitios of tho world can send out, year by year, a band of graduates 
who have reached tho sobor decision that whonover the choice may bo presented 
between scrupulous himoiu' and worldly success, thciy will always prefer honour, tlio 
battle will bo won. 

Graduates of the year, It Is In a momentous hour that you havo oompletod your 
novitiate, a time fraught with issues momentous for India and momentous for the 
world. This India that wa love is about to outer upon a constitutional exporimout, 
the prooiso issues of which no man can foresee. Tlio ono thing that is certain is that 
more than ever before sho will need to find in hor citizens qualities of tho kind which 
it is tho function of tho Univorsitios to fostor and develop. She will need as citizens 
mon and women who have learned to think tor tliemsolves and to act as they think, 
and whose judgments havo well-intormad and sjunpathotic wisdom that comes of 
wide and wisely choson reading. Sho will need thoso who can put country before 
community or party, and who, even when feelings ai'o running high, can seek a chari¬ 
table and sympathetic understanding of views wltli which they disagree. Sho will 
need those who will spoak the truth only in love, will sneak nothing but tho truth. 
Whore, if not to her Universities, shall sho look for such citizens ? 

For tho world at largo also tho hour is fraught with issues of the first moment. 
Developments are afoot in the West which call rudely into quostion ideals that wo 
had fondly regarded as among tho finest achievements of tho human spirit. Indeed, 
tliere are those who boliove that to-day wo stand ‘'at ono of the groat turning-points 
in human history, cornparablo in signiticanco to that in which tho Middle Ages gave 
birth to the modern world.” Domooraoy is under challenge, not only in its sadly im¬ 
perfect realisations but in its very aims and principles. Apprehensively we watch 
the development of the totalitarian state in its vai'ious forms—in Soviet Russia, in 
National Socialist Germany, and in Italian Fascism which for tho Sake of oconomio 
efficiency, throws democracy overboard, and so doos with tho willing consent of tho 
masses, “That tho iiooplo”, says Professor Maomurry, “should abdicate all their political 
rights, and with thorn all that gives moaning to human life, in the interests of a successful 
functioning of tho existing social machiuory simply could not have occurred to any 
European of the niuotaonth century.” Tliat wo of tho twentieth century should havo 
seen it happen before oar oyos is a fact of tho utmost sigiiilioanoe, summoning us to 
a rovision of all our social ideas. Mere oonsorvatism will not do. And suroly, in tho 
effort to work out a bettor oj'ganisation and ornbodinont for thoso ideals of froodom 
of which democracy lias been tlio custodian, none can be bettor fitted to take a part 
than those who, like you graduates, have breatliod tho froo air of tho Universities, 
and have learned that there are regions of tho spirit whore dictation by tho totalita¬ 
rian state would be an impious usurpation of sacred rights. 
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The following ia the full text of Itis Excellency thu Qovernor of Bombay’s address 
to the Convocation of the Bombay University hold, on the 20lh, August 1933 :— 

Mr. Vioe-Chancoller, Ladioa and Gentlemen, 

This Is the first ccoasion on whioh I have availed myself of the privilege of 
addressing Convocation. I do not intend to address you at groat longthj but I wish to 
consider some of tlie functions of a University and its place in the life of the com¬ 
munity. 

Eirst let mo Impress upon you the importance of a University as a focus of 
scholarship and a oontre of intelloetual life. It cannot fulfil its function unless It is 
tile home of men of first rate ability imd so works in an atmosplioro of cultured and 
scholarly intolligenoo. Tlioroforo it is for you to gather into this University men of 
liigliest intollootual capacity attainable boro and to iroep your standard iiig'h. 

A University sliould bo something moro than an oxamiiiation body, sometliiug 
more than an organisation for providing facilities for research and original work. It 
should, through ttio medium of its looturea and its Sociotic.s, act aa a source of in¬ 
spiration for undergraduates. 

First rate ability is necessarily raro and it cannot ho provided at will just whoro 
it is required. No one city, much less ono oollego, can provide professors on all 
subjects without admitting mediocrity in ono or moro directions. In England a tradi¬ 
tion of exoellenco in certain subjects has boon built up around certain Universities 
such as tbe “Groats” School of Oxford, tlio Matliomatioal Tripos of Cambridgo, the 
Agricultural Degree of Leeds and Uie Motallurgy Degree of Shaniold. AVGiy, then, 
should wo not make tho best of our opportiinitios in a like raannor ? In Bombay and 
Poona there are groups of colleges. Each collogo has probably ono or two men of out¬ 
standing ability, but no collogos can possibly have such men toacliing all .subjects. 
Would it not bo as well it each jilaco applied itself particularly to ono or two 
branches of study, and each collogo in each place throw opon its locturos to .students 
of all colleges ? Post-graduates, both iu India and Europe, do as a matter of fact, go 
to that University whero tliore aro tlia host facilities regardless of thoir uudergradu- 
ato allegiaiLOO. In this way a particular University or group of collogos in ono placo 
would become a oontre for tho study of ono particular branch of learning and tlio 
host uso would bo made of such first rate material as wo havo. 

You will see that I tako a high viow of tho dutios and rosponsibilitioa of a Uni¬ 
versity. I should regard it as a groat misfortuno should it becomo moroly an insti¬ 
tution for the production of B. A.s. Tlio true objoct of a University is not success 
in tho passing of oxamiinations, but tho onoouragemont of deep study in some sulijoot 
for tho attainment of real knowledge and oonsoquent training of tlio' mind. 

This brings mo to the groat difforonco betwoon secondary and University oJiica- 
tion. It must never bo forgotten that tlio former deals with tho -tuaching of adoles¬ 
cents, and the adolescent mind has poculiarities wliioh cal! for special methods. Let 
me quote from tho Locturos and Ifesays of ri-ofos.sor J. B. Sooloy :— 

“It will ho admitted that toaching boys is very difforent from teaching men. It wo 
inquire in what the dilforonce consists, wo find that tlio boy requires to bo ooustautly 
supplied with motives for working while tlio mon brings 'tlieso with him. On tho 
other hand, tho man noods above all things loarnod and profound instruction, which is 
loss necessary for the half-formed mind of tho boy. It is by no moans nooessaiy 
that tho masters of a school should be deeply learned. If they havo tact, firmiioss 
and lively way of teaching, with competont knowlodgo, they will do all that can bo 
done in a school. Moderate learning will bo sufllciont to oommatid ttio respect and 
stimulato the minds of boys. The qualifioations most important to a loctiiro aro quite 
diiferent. Tho liveliness and attractiveness which interest boys aro not required, to 
the same extent, in toaching young men. Mannor is hero mucli loss important, and 
matter much more. The lecturer deals with a riper stage of intolloot. In order to bo 
a useful guide to the cloverest young mon at tlioir most improssionablo ago, ho must, 
before all things, he a man of jiovvor and learning. In .sliort, tiio Bucoess;of a sehool- 
mastor depends mainly upon his force of character, the success of a oollego lecturer 
mainly upon his force and ripeness of intellect.” 
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Anil ho goes nii to say : “Evoii it ttniv'ersity teauh(!r.H dovota tliainsolvos alsolatoly 
to tlie work ot EIu(;atioii, thoy will liiul that ilia way to iiilluonoo tlio studoats most 
poworfiilly is by buooming as laariiod as possiblu.” 

I will read oaa last quotation on tho subject of examinations : — 

“[ tally riioognizQ tho uso of a systora ot rigorous oxainination and tho advantago 
ot sitting the me'ii to sorno extont, and arranging them vvith soinn reforonoo to morit. 
But I do earnestly maintain that whon this Coxamining and placing aro made tha prin¬ 
cipal thing, when tho tripos is inado tlio heart of tho whola system, the groat cen¬ 
tral pump which propels tho litu-blood through all tho artorios of tho University, 
tlio system hecomos misoliiovous and lowors tlio whola toiio of odneation." 

I am awaro that oxaininations are a iiooassary ovil, but they should bo kept in tho 
secondary and subsidiary place wliioh is pro|ior to them. By tills I do not moan to 
infer that tlio standard of Univorsit.y Examinations should ho lowered. It is my im- 
jiressiou that this has already lioeii done in the case of tliis University and is one 
of tlio corollurios of a system wliorohy examinations play too important a role, and 
scholarship and k-arniiig do not roeeive the rospeet diui to tliom. I should, therefore, 
say to tho Univeisily anthoiaties : “Raise tho standard of your Degree examinations, 
make your di.'oree a liallmark ot loarniiig and soholarstiip, not merely a oortilieato 
that a yoiiiig man or young woman has road a spuciliud number of textbooks.” 

I would also say to tho University authorities that their proper Sphere is the im¬ 
provement ol tho University in all its phasos,—oiiltiire, learning, scholarship. This is 
a splendid and a heavy task, and I woiilrl ask you to oonoentrato your energies and 
resources thereon. Do not bo invoi.gicd into wasting time on sidelines. You have not 
the time or money, nor is it your fnnclion, to oxamino and give diplomas for minor 
subjects, which do not really como within tho splioro of a University, VYhoro educa¬ 
tion is an activity of Doverument I would ask you tor your co-oporation. 

As regards Soeoudai'y Education, your tiinotioii is to form a suitable syllabus for 
your Eritraiica E.xamination. This automatically iiillnoiices tho work of the 'Matricula¬ 
tion cla.ss in oach Soeondary School. Thoro, liowovor, your inllnenoo should ooase. 
I would go further and impress on you that iii_ forming your .Matriculation syllabus 
you shoitld viork in close and friuudiy eo-oporatiou with those who control Secondary 
.Eduoation, namely, tho Educational tlopartrnoat., so tliat your examinations will bo 
co-ordinated, not only to servo your particular purpose, but to fit in harmoniously with 
tho Secondary School course as a whole, and the latter should ho so adjustail as to 
moot the needs of the avci'ago boy about to outer life irro.spcotive of whothor ho 
outers a college iir not, and it is tho majority which will not, Thoso aims may appear, 
at fir.st sight, to eoallict. In reality and in practice thoy do not oonllict, au’d 1 think 
that a curriculum can bo devised which will ouablo tho ordinary Secondary School 
reasonably to satisfy botli. 

Next, Ladies and (ioutlomon, I wish to draw' attoiition to thu influence of the Uni- 
vorsity in a diri.!Cilon which is not often considered. I rotor to its intluonce on un¬ 
employment. Altliongii tho University cuasos to have any direct coniioction with its 
graduates and thoso who fail to become graduates, oiico thoy go down, it cannot be 

iiiditt'orarit to their sulrsoipient caroors. An iiiitortnuato but mo.st uotiooablo feature of 

present oonildieus is tlio iiumher of unemployed B. A.s. Tho groat bulk of these took their 
degrees with sorvio idea that it would bo easy Uiereatter to oiitor (joverrimont service. 
Ill the past, when B. A.s wore few, this was a rciLsouablo ho|io. At tho present day 
only a miniito perconlago can bo so employod. As for industry, employers would in 
most cases prefer men with practical training, [ii tho West, a few graduate.s aro 

required in iiidusi.ries, not for their degrees, but for the wider rnoiital outlook 

possessed by a cultivated mind. Tho value of such moii should bo brouglit to tho 
notice of birsiiioss m.igiiat.e.s. Even so, only comparatively tow men will bo absorbed 
in this way, and a largo numhoi’ of gradnates will remain without occupation. 

I mention those fa,;t.s to show U,o wiisto involved hi turning out these unemployed. 
Tho paroiit who puts in all his .savings into his son's education, waste,s hi.s money, tho 
Onivarsity wastes its onei'gy and rosoureos in toaohing tliom, and Oovui-nraout 
waste,s its giants. As you know, tho man wiio has taken a Uiiivortity course in this 
country is usually unwilling to take up any but clerical work. Even Bachelors of 
Agrioiilturo rnore often than not turn away from agriciilturo. It is obvious too that 
when a B. A. is compellud by necessity to iiudert.iko work that is done equally well 
by those with no Llnivorsity training, tho timo aiid^ money spent on that training 
have boon wasteJ. Tims tho [irivat.e money which might have boeri useil for appren¬ 
ticing a boy to a trade or starting him in agrioulturo, and tlio University and public 
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funds which might have been used to better advantage are spent in a way which 
increases unemployment. 

The plain fact is that it is waste of money to give ‘University education to boys 
equipped with loss intellectual ability than will ensure a reasonable chance of em¬ 
ployment in an ooouption demanding a graduate’s training. Let me therefore appeal to 
you to keep the standard of your entrance high. It is a hard thing to ask an insti¬ 
tution to do anytldng which will reduce the numbers of its entrants, but the needs 
of the present day cry out for a remedy for this kind of unemployment. 

Whilst on the subject of unomploymont, let me say how glad I am that the 
equipping of the University Department of Chemical Technology is almost complete, 
that teaching work is now in progress, and Uiat a start will soon be made with the 
prosecution of technical research. As a result, Bombay now has one of the best 
Departments of Textile Chemistry and Chemical Engineering in the East. 

The University, and, 1 may add, my Uovornraent, have done our united best to 
make this Department a success. The need of it in our City cannot be questioned. 
Many of our brilliant students, who could have been of the greatest help ip the 
devolopmont of our staple industry, have been Unable to obtain the necessary training 
owing to the expenses of proceeding abroad. Our now Department has changed all 
that, since the tution fee will bo well witliin the reach of the majority. 

There is one element, however, which is essential for our success. We must have 
the cordial oo-operation and support of the public and the business interests. Good 
wishes will not suffice : practical help alone will avail. The University is starting in 
a small way with but two brauohos of Chemical Technology and with facilities for 
only 20 students per term. In five ‘or ton years’ time, when sufficient ex- 
porienoe has been gained, the new Department must be moved, and must form the 
nucleus of an all-embracing and oxtonsivo Technological College. To do this, large 
funds aro essential. The public have so far been geuorous, for i n the short period during 
which tlio Department has boon working, donation to the amount of over Rs. 5 lakhs 
have been received. But mucli groator sums are required before tho University will 
bo in a position to build a Collogo of Teolrnology with many Departments, wormy of 
tho City of Bombay. 

May I, then, appeal to the public who aro interested in the industrial development 
of this Presidency, and to the millowner.s, to give generous flnanoial support to the 
University. Such help will bring its own reward, for under the present system of 
industrial competition high tariffs cannot shield an inoffioient industry. If the mill- 
owners will but aid tho llnivorsity, tJioy will have at their disposal for their higher 
technical po.sts a supply of highly trained Indian graduates whose presence in the 
mills cannot but lead to more efficient working. They will be helping a Department 
which exists to help them, to whicli thoy can oven now bring their problems with 
the assurance that high technical .skill is at their disposal for the solntion of their 
difficulties. 

In conclusion, I should liko to say how glad I am to have had this opportunity 
of addressing you. If I havo dealt cliielly with the problems which are the respon- 
bility of the authorities, I do not forgot tliat many of you have still ,somo time at 
tho University ahead of you, and that otliers of you are now graduates at tlie outset 
of your oaroors. To the former I woiilJ say : Mako tho most of your time. Work- 
hard. Tlu'nk out your various problems and try and reach the truth. There is an 
enormous field of study before you. Mako sure that what you know, you know 
tlioroughly and exactly. 

To the graduates I would wish alj success in tlie battlo of life which lies aliead 
of yon. You are entering upon it at a time of vital importance to your country, 
when groat and far-reaching changes aro imponding. Beo to it that your gifts of 
e.xtra knotviodgo and learning aro used to tlio bost advantage, not only for your own 
guoJ, but, above all, for tho good of that great India whom it is our ambition and 
duty to servo. To yon, young ladies and young mori, I would express my sincere 
hopo that you may all, in tho near future, seem-o happy and useful occupation. 



The Kashi Yidyapith Convocation 

The 7th. Samavai'tan Samskar ((Convocation) of the Kashi Vidpapitlia was held on 
the 14th. Auguat 1935 in the Ka.slii Vidyapitlia huildings. The funotion began by the 
Iioisting of tlie national Hag and prayer. Mr. Dirbal Singhs Eegistrar, prosentod ^ the 
Snataks ( graduates) to Ur. Bhagavan Uas, tho Kulapati, Kashi Vidyapitha, 
who coufcrrod the degrees. Mr. Sri Prakasa, vice-principal, read a lotter 
of _ Babu Kajendra Prasad, Congress President, who owing to somo pressing 
biisinoss, was not able to attend the function, but wished success. Messsagos from 
Mrs. Uma Nohni, Mr. Mohan Bal Saksoua and tho Vice-Chancellor of tho Gujarat 
Vidyapitha wore road. 

Aft(3r tiiis .4c!iarYa Zakir TIuasaiH Sakcb of .Tamia Millia, Delhi, road his con¬ 
vocation address in Urdu which runs thus: M licsitated in accepting your kind invi¬ 
tation to address this convocation, for T sincerely felt it was a distinction I did not 
desorvo. But 1 accept it as a gostnro of good will and approval for the work my 
colleagues are doing at the Jamia Millia in tiro face of groat odds.’ 

Lr, Zakir Jlussain tlien proeoodod to show how nothing short of a truly nation¬ 
al system of education could ensure tlio hoaItJiy growth and progress of Indian pooplo. 
Ho regarded it as essential both sociologically and educationally.^ To him society was 
the primary entity and tho individual was secondary. ‘Education’, ho said, ‘is tho 
doliborato and ijurposivo effort of a Social group to transfer to its now generation tho 
culture of its past, thoroby ensuring continuity of social life and enabling it to make 
nooos.sary alaptation in a changing onvironmont. National education is to the nation 
what memory and intelligouoo are to tho individual. Without national education the 
nation cannot last and tlia individual is uuthinkublo witli nation the whole of which ho is 
a part.’ Ho then disonssud t!io naturo of tho edncational i)rooe8s and cliaraoterizod it as 
‘the revivificiitiou in a now mind of tho morital onorgies latent in goods of culture. 
And since mind can host assimilato the cultural values of things to which it hears 
some peouli.ar affinity, tho cultural goods of the group to which the individual be¬ 
longs are the host iustrurnonts of lii.s oduoation. 

In tho liglit of this gononil prinoiplc.s, Dr. Zakir Hossain referred to many im¬ 
portant problems of national education to which lio invited tho serious tliought of 
Indian ednoatioualists. Ho advocated odiioatioiiai autonomy for all geographical or 
religions groups, constituting Indian polity as tho demands "not only of sound [)oUtios 
but also of sound oduoation. llo specifically meutionod of Muslim education and said : 
•'Tliere is a typo of c.xtrcmo Indian naiioiialists who insists on every ono giving up 
Ilia religion toforo ho is entitled to rank lus a true son of India. There should bo no 
such condition ycocedent to true nationalism. Patriotism can bo a part of ono’s loyalty 
to one’s faitli arul need not bo a betrayal and infidolity.’ The Indian Musalmans aro 
behind none,’ sail lie, ‘in their love for country. Tlioy aro proud of being a compo¬ 
nent part of the great Indian people but they insist that they should remain a cons¬ 
cious part. 1 welcome this insistence not only as a Muslim but also as an Indian.’ 

Addressing the graduates on whom tlio di!greo.s were conferred, he said ‘To thoso 
of you who may choose careers that will bring you wealth and distinction I have 
just one word to say tho road to success nood not bo one over cherished ideals tram¬ 
pled under foot and dear obligation nogloctod. On tlie basis of narrow ;self-interest 
blind to tho sorvico of tho whole of which ono is a part, no personal developmont is 
possible which may rank above tho animal.’ 

Addressing those who would dovote thonrsolvos to national work, he said: ‘Friends, 
you are going out into an uiifortunato land, tho land of political dopendoneo, of in¬ 
tellectual slavery, of social iujiistice, of inhuman customs, the land of tyranny of 
priests, of tho hatred of caste towai'ds caste and creed towards oroed, the land of 
illiteracy, of preventablo disease and avoidable death, of unspeakable poverty and 
indescribable misery. The e.xtrorao desperation of the situation may causo to holiove 
that its need can bo mot only by wliolc.salo destruction. Many a_ young man think 
like this. But I am afraid destruction will not make our task easier. For destruction 
is already tJioro in a groat measure. Diseases and disabilities we have many but 
hardly any that we can remove by working ourselves up to a frpnzy and ending a 
short lived effort. Wo aro called upon not to destroy but to build. The situation does 
not demand of a torrent of boiling blood, but a steady stream of sweat from our 
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toilsome brows. Our future shull bo forgod in tlio unpretentious cottiif'o of the peasant, 
tlie smokjf shed of the workshop and under the tbatubed hut of our village school. 
‘If you will tako up tho woi’k of 'regenerating yonr peoi)lu, ho oontinuod, ‘romumbur 
that it reiiniro,s patioiit toil, tbaiildoss and untiring at times, poor in immediate re¬ 
turn but rich in the proiniso of ultimate liarvost. You cannot take up the task if 
you ai'e in liasto ; it rociuiros thorimgliness. You cannot hope to holp effectively in it 
if you woilc by fits and starts, it reipiiros steady efforts. You had netter keep away 
from it if failuro ongendor.s disappointment in you and di.sapi)ointmi;nt and despair. 
Failures there will bo many and frequent. Only they shall vouturo to work 
hui'o who oan turn every failuro into stimulus for renewed effort. You_ cannot 
take up this work with the s|)irit of negation and distrust lurking in you. 
For this will I'ondor vou iiitellectnally bankrnfit and morally too .sterile 
for the mighty effort. Moral qualities of the first order are essential if you 
would iiudertako this rasponsibility. If you got to-day and now .a divine gift of the 
most perfect institution of political and cultural life it -.vonld be useless. Tbey will 
sink down to tho level of our moral height and bccoino unrecoguiiiable. A jiooplo 
can keep its worth and its institution only on the level on which it can create them 
liy itself. It is furtlier essential that the youth of the country should co-oporato in 
this mighty effort for a considerable length of fimo. ‘Is this co-operation possible ? 
asked Dr. Hussain, and .said ‘Cue requires to bo great to say yes to tho quo.stion 
in an India of Hindu milk and Muslim water, in an fridia of BraUm.ans and untouoh- 
ablos, in a sub-continent whioli houses tho most divergent radical characteristics, the 
most contradictory cultural currents, the most sanguine struggles of oonllicting _ ideals. 
Blit I have optimism enough to say so, bocau.so 1 am sustained by the boliof that 
India’s mission in history i.s the evolution of a distinct typo of humanity oombiniug 
and harmcmijiing in itself the virtues of the diverse typos wliioli liistory lias produeod, 
a type that miglit work out a liottor scliorao ot civilized oxistonco. If you are also 
.sustained by that belief yon will bo ready to givo ami receive co-oper.ation. But when 
doubt comes over you and fatigue then look to tlio picture of a politicaily and spiritu¬ 
ally free and gre.at India wliioli you should carry in your lircast. ];Ook to tliis pioturo 
it would strengthen you ami if you still see round you tlio moan and tlio ignoble, 
tlie faithless and tho unbelieving, tlio self-seeker and (lie careorraongor, cunning and 
brutality, slavery and conteutediiess witir slavery tlion icnow tliat tiio task is not yet 
over and the work must go on.’ 

Dr. Bhaffavan Das, thanking Pandit Malaviya, said that Ihrougli his nshirvad our 
end would be achieved. Ne.\t ho tlumkcd tin)' speaker for liis very excellent aud in¬ 
valuable Speech and .said: ‘ft is our duty to do something and find out a way so tliat 
we may be united. 'VVo sliould not only sco tlie dilferontia but liavo an oyo on tlie 
genia as well, otherwise overything will bo spoiled,’ lie should bo made to act up to 
his advice in bringing about iniity and reforiiiiug our national education. 

Tlie function tlvon terminated. 


The Mysore University Convocation 

The following is tho text of tlic Convocation Address delivered by Mr. C. Y. 
Chintaniani, Cliiot Editor, “Tlie Loader” Allalialiad at tho Convocation of tho Uui- 
vonsity of Mysore held on tho 9th. October 1935 :— 

Your Highness, Mr. Yieo-Cliaucollor and Members of the University of Mysore, 

It is a groat privilege for one to bo called upon to address tliis august assemblage. 
I owe the honour to tho friendly iiartialit.y of Bir Mirza Ismail, from whom I have 
received many kindness since wo formed each other's acquaintance at the first Bound 
Table Conference in Loudon nearly live years ago. I received tho call last year but 
had to disappoint myself owing to ill-health. I osteom it a good fortune that the 
invitation has been renewed tliis year. 

Your Iliglmoss, my first kiibwlcdgo of Mysoro came from tho rich and unique 
tribute paid to your illustrious fatiior by tho Indian National Congress iu 1894, wliou 
His late Highness died very young at Calcutta to tho sorrow of all who admired 
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him as man and rnlor. For tlio first and (until now) only timo that great organisa¬ 
tion recorded “its deep souse of tiro loss whiuli has hooii sustained in tiio death of” 
a ruling uriuoe “not only by the State over which ho ruled with such wisdona, 
ability ana benolioeuco but also by all tho Indian pooplo, to whom his constitutional 
I'eign was at onoo a vindication of Ihoir political capacity, an example for their 
active nmnlation, and an earnest of thuir futnru |iolitioa! hbortios”. This was said of 
Youi' fligliness’s father, tho parent of tho groat Itoprescntativo Assembly of Mysore, 
llio first of its liiiid in tho wbolo of India. HuiUlmg upon tho foundation thus WL'll 
and truly laid, Your Highness’s illustrious brother has since given this groat State a 
ijogislatiVo Council with an iileoted majority and well-defined functions and, recog¬ 
nizing that education is tho indis))ensablu condition of tho success of veiu'osentativo 
institutions, lio has endowod tho State with this University—again, tho first of its 
hind in any Indian State, and tho first teaching and rosidoiitial nnivorsity established 
anywhere in India. Kducation in all its branches and of all classes has been tho anxious 
concern of His Iligiinoss’s Oovornmunt, as I have seen from the voluminous and 
instriictivo literature kindly placed at my disiiosal by the authorities of this University, 
And if 1 may veiituro to add to this, tl\o licunness of ilis Highness and bis Govern- 
inont for iudnstrial devolopmont aud for all-round national advancomont may well bo 
tlio envy of Indians residing outside His Highness’s Stato. 

Swarajya is tlio present national demand of India. In one and a very important 
sense Uio 'people of every Indian Btato have Swarajya, although, milortuuately, not in tln3 
full sense of fjinocln’.s historio pbraso “govonimont‘of tlio people, for tlio people, by thu 
people," Hut in His lligbnoss's territory, tbero i.s, dornutely, representative govornmont 
from the village to tho central govornmont of tho State, and tlio nnmistakablo tondoncy 
of the ovolutiou of insUtiitious has uniformly been in the dirootion of progress. Hero is 
corabinod administrative eflioionoy of tlio bureaucratic system of British India witli all 
tho pride and all tho advantage of Govornmont by a rulor wlio is for tJio people and 
ot the people, who thinks tlioir tbonglits and ' shares their feelings, their joy.s and 
sorrows ; whoso traditions aro rooted in tho native soil of tlio State as theirs aro ; 
wlio is not a transient being with a limited and tomiiorary interest in the people 
and their problorns iiut ono who has iiihorilod a porraanon't, living interest in them 
from ids fiitliers and is concornod to hand over tho heritage to liis sons in 
untai'nished sidendour. Tlioro is a “sonl” in Indian States which we miss in our 
drab British India. 1 am very muolt aware of tlio many grievances of the people 
of fiidiiiu States in genoral, aud very much wish for a moro or loss radical change 
of system in order to give the pooplo a deliiiito share in tlicir own government ; 
but I always liavo boon, ainl hopo shall always bo, for the preservation of the States 
under their ruling princes, who aro the living emblem of India’.s past glory and may 
yet prove to bo a potont agency in tlin transformation of tlio dcstinitios of this 
groat land. .And, though I may diffor, much to my rogrut, fi'om your distingui.shed 
Uewari on much in the new Government of India Act, wo aro both gratified by the 
jifo.spuct of all-liidia federation, wliioli will bring the States and British India into 
joint counsel over common problems. My study of the new constitution does not 
iiiduco an excess of optimi.sra in my mind, but now that it is a settled fact I shall, 
with Sir Mirza Ismail, liopo for tho bo.st and shall be happy if actual events should 
pi’ove at least a fraction of my iiossimisin to bo excessive, if not unfounded. Mysore 
inis been the breeding ground of statesmen. Beginning with tho celebrated Purnaiya, 
iiover forgetting Dewan Rangacharlu and Sir Sosliadri Alvar, nor omitting Mr. V. P. 
Madbava Kao and Sir Viswesvaraya (tho Howaii during whoso regime this Univor.sity 
was founded), aud coming down to tho nrosont day of Sir Mirxa Ismail, this State 
of Mysore has demonstrated to tho world, not only by its objective achievements 
but in tho persons, first of its illustrious Maharajas and next of its ministers, tliat 
India is still rich in eonstruotivo |ioIitical talent and deserves a higher destiny than 
to remain a dependency, As a humble publicist who has boon in the political life 
of British India for 37 years, I salute His Itiglinos.s tho Maharaja as tlie lionourod 
head of sucli a Stale and pray that my fortiinato countrymen of Mysore may long 
enjoy the good fortune of looking up to him as tho guardian angel of their most 
clii3r'ished interests. Authorities on ancient Indian [lolity have informed us, as tho 
result of their profound studios, that the old soiitiment was that “a ruler entrenched 
behind the impregnable fortress of his poojilo’s lovo is unconquerable,” and that it 
was the root prinoiiile of that polity that “every fiiuction of tlio State had to bo 
conditioned by aud to bo subordiiiatod to tlio nood to preserve both society and tho 
State.” May those ideas constantly guide ovory rnlor of an Indian State, as in 
this great State ! 
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Your Highness, I first visited this State 27 years ago. I was then the assistant 
Bocretary of the Industrial OonEerence and oamo hero with the special ohjeot of 
studying your Dasara Industrial Exhibition. I utilized the occasion to see your 
Technical Institute too, and to witno.ss, thanks to tho courtesy of your then Dewan, my 
lamented and distinguishod friend Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, ono of tho Durbars and_ a 
sitting of your reprosontative Assembly. I saw too a fow of your institutions 
situated at Ilangalore. Hi.s Hig'lM»ess’.s great palace was still incomplete while 
the Indian Institute of Bcienoo was roprosonted only by walls throo ^ or 
four foot high from tho ground. In pressing mo to pay tho present visit, Sir Mirza 
Ismail told mo of tiie immense strides that tho City and State of Mysore have since 
made in every direction. I expect, before I sliall have retraced my steps to 
Allahabad, to find ocular demonstrations of tlio vast progress recorded in the oflicial 
publications of tho State. Among your many institutions o.stablished and functioning 
for tho well-being and advancement of tiro loyal subjects of Mysore a very high, if 
not the foremost place, must cortainiy be given to this University. Education is 
both the means to an end and an end in itsi>lf. In a restricted sense, education by 
itself will not aoliiovu everything; but without it nothing can bo aooomplishod. 
Sydney Smith said: “Tlie doctor will not tell you tliat you will be all riglit 
vvJion the bilo has been removoi! ; but lio will toll you that yon cannot be all right 
unless it is romovod. Siini' irly, m.an may not obtain all tlio good ha wants 
merely by reason of spending" a tow years at school and college and in the 
university, but he can usefully .attempt nothing worth mentioning unless his 
ignorance is removed by ednoatiou. llis llighuoss the Maharaja has been a 
lifo-Iong believer in education and has cou,jistontty striven to give its bcnolite 
to a largo and inoroasing number of his subjects. It was witli pride and 
almost onvy that I studied tho last deiainncial report on oduoatioa in this Stato. 
Eager as Bnocosaivo Governments of llis lliglinoss havo boon to socuro a wide diffu¬ 
sion of olemeutary education among all classos ami both sexes, assiduous as their 
efforts have boon to devise a sound system of secondary education as tho foundation 
hotli of university and technical oihication, they have, under His Highness’s wgis, 
boon at tho Kamo time equally mindful of tlio necessity of the two latter. It is to 
this statesmanlike view of tho "problem tliat your people owe tho existonoo side by 
sklo of divorsified as well as of tlie liigyst academic education. British Indian pro¬ 
vinces as well as sister-states may with advantage emulate tho high oxamplo sot by 
Mysore in this as in other rcsjiocts. 

Having decided to establisli this University, the Government and their advisora 
had no difficulty in making up tlioir minds in favour of a modern teaching and resi¬ 
dential institution as being' in every w.ay superior to tho older type of fedotal or oxa- 
mining university. Mysore did not wait for the moiimncntal report of the Sadler 
Commission to ' instruct it. A subject wliich has not yet wholly ceased 

bo controversial in Britisli India, Mysore solved almost without tho outside 
world knowing about the discussions here. Tlio oxamplo of Mysore was soon 
followed by Bonares and .Aligarh, Dacca and Lucknow, and it was my privilege as 
the first "Minister of Education in tho United Urovinoos, to carry tlirough the 
logislatiiro, under tlio enthusiastic guidance of 8ir Harcourt Butlor, Bills to separate 
high sebool and intermediate education from tho university to reooustruot Allahabad 
University on the basis of a toaoliing and residontial institution. I am confrontod 
to know that at least in Mysore, whicli has worked tho new system for_ a longer 
period than any other Indian university, there is no regret and no misgiving and 
there is no wistful “looking backwards” ou an e.xamiuing board as a bettor typo of 
university. Tlio results as tliey are oinliodiod in reports, havo fully justiliod Mysore’s 
wisdom and foresight. 

I cannotpresume to arrogate to myself the rolo of a oritio but may yet vonturu 
with Yoiu' Hlghiiess’s pormission, to submit five suggestions for the consideration of 
the competent autliority. 

(1) The place of religion in oducation has engaged tho best thought of the wisest 
men in two continents fur generations and yot remains, 1 fear, an nn.solved problem. 
1 have to confess that at one time, and for long, I was a convinced advocate of 
scinilar education and tho avoidance of religions instruotlou in pirblio schools and 
colleges. I tenaciously Iiold to tho view tliat tho home is the legitimate place for 
religious instruction. But a.s indifferonoe reigns •siiprurne in tho Indian homo, tho 
result has been the upbringing of tho youth of India in a non-religious atmospliore 
with consequoncos by no moans to their or tho country’s good. I am as far as over 
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I_ was from any Idea of oducational institutions being oonvertod into oontros of secta¬ 
rian strife or theological eontontion : that would indeed bo a disaster of the first 

magnitude ; biit the conviction has boon strengthening in mo that this can be avoided 
and yet, instructimi in the broad principles of religion—the most important of which 

are, I believe, common to all religious systems—can bo imparted to the groat 

advantage of the individual as well as t)ie nation. Nowhero in India is there a head 
of state more inspired by religious faith, and nowhore is tliero a broader toleration 
among people than in this favoured State—the State chosen by tlie great Sankara as 
the centre of the greatest of his pithas (of course I refer to Svmgari)—and it appears 
to me therefore, that an acceptable and advantageous solution of the proWom of 
religious instruction in educational institutions can bo attempted hero with greater 
prospect of success than almost auywliero else. 

(2) Addressing the convocation of tho University of Madras in 1887, Raja Sir T. 
Madhaya Rao, a statesman who with Sir Salar Jung raised the stature of India in. 
the estimation of the world,_hold up the ideal “everything of something, and some¬ 
thing of everylhing ’. This ideal combination, always difficult, of a generic knowledge 
of all subjects with specialized knowledge of one subjoct is becoming increasingly 
difficult, if indeed not impossible, due to the great advance of knowledge as well as to tho 
extent to whioii specialization has boon carried. .But this does not justify, oven if it 
may e.xplain, tlie opposite extreme of enabling a young man to qualify for a degree 
in a state of compfeto ignorance of things fundamental. I understand and to a great 
degree appreciate the latter-day tendency of educational thought to allow students 
tho widest option in tho scluctiou of subjects. But this must be subject to a 
necessary reservation. It ought not to bo made possible for any one to go through 
the whole of his school and collego and university education, without having to .study, 
.say his mother-touguQ_ or the classio^ language in which are ensluined the troa.sures 

"as secular, or tlie elements of the history and 
or tho rudiments of science. IIow to draw a 
bo ojion to this grave objection and will at 
student, while it will also pay duo heed to the 
strengthening of tho body, is a most important 


of his ancient loro, spiritual as well 
geography of his and other countries, 
curi'iouhim or syllabus which will not 
the same time not ovorburdeti the 
nourishment of the soul and tho 


S roblem which educatiouiil authorities have not yet been able to solve but to'whicli 
toy have got to address thomsolves with uuremitting attention, 

(3) I would earnestly urge tho claims of tho Ayurvedic and Unani svstom of 
modioino for State patronage and for recognition by the University. Fortunately, the 
faith of people is still groat in both of the.se indigenous systems, while medical relief 
can he extended to our rural millions more e.asily and at loss cost to the State by 
tho adoption of those systems tluin by exclusive patronage of what is popularly 
known as the allopathic system. Bengal has served herself and India by most praise¬ 
worthy efforts to rebahilitato tlie Ayur.'cdic system. In the last two generations tliero 
have boon in Bengal eminent Ayurvedic doctors wlioso skill and success have gone 
far to re-establis!i Ayurveda in tho conlidence of educated Indians. There are in 
Calcutta two fir.st-olass Ayurvedic colleges with hospitals attached—the Ashtanga and 
the Viswanatha—, tho latter founded and liberally endowed by my distinguished 
friend, Mahamahopadliaya Itaviraj Oauanath Son Saraswati, perhaps tlie greate.st 
living exponent of-Ayurveda. With him as Uoaii of thu Faculty an efficient Ayurvedio 
coliogo has been opened in Uciiaros Hindu University. It i.s a fact too patent to need 
demonstration that indigenous institutions and systems have withered for lack of 
State support under a Oovernmeiit whicli has brought everything from the west. And 
thanks to tho system of eduoation inaiiguratod iiiidor tlio influonce of Macaulay, 
Indians educated in everything English almost to the exclusion of India’s culture, 
have come to believe more in things wostorn tlian in tiieir national lieritago. In this 
point of view, it is no small good fortune that Indian States continue to exist under 
liberal patrons of learning and the arts. Among them tho place of Mysore and its 
Maharaja is conspicuous. Mysore is renowned far and wide for its supjiort of Sans¬ 
krit learning and India’s lino arts. I am hopeful and confidoiit, therefore, that I do 
not make a vain appeal when I plead for tlio recognition and the generous support 
of the Ayurvedic and Unani systems of modioino by the Government and the Univer¬ 
sity of Mysore. 

(4) I would request the authorities of Mysore University to consider the institu¬ 
tion of studios in Journalism more or loss on the linos of the course in the London 
School of Economics. I am glad to notice that Madras University is moving in this 
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direction. The newspaper press has come to stay. 'Whatever attempts, legislative or 
executive, may be made from timo to time to regulate or control it, I do not suppose 
that any serious-minded person thinks it pos.siblo or desirable to suppress the press 
altogether. If, then, it must continue to exi.st, it is obvious that a moro efficient and 
responsible press is greater advantage to the State and the community than, ono loss 
efficient and responsible. Thi.s end, in my opinion, can be best achieved by the im¬ 
parting of education to journali.sts in the subjects which they have daily aud \yeokly 
to discuss. In our country moro than in lands where education is widely ditlnsed 
among the people, the press not raoroly records but instructs public opinion. Should 
not the instructors themsolve.s be instructed ? Courses of looturos to aspiring journa¬ 
lists on politics, economies and .sooiology, to name tho tliroe most important sub¬ 
jects, cannot but prove benofioial, if directly to the journalists, indirectly to the State 
and tho community. 

(5) More and moro is it being recognized that English can novor become the 
common language of tho people of India, liowsoover it may bo diffused among a limi¬ 
ted class. It is being equally recognizud that there must ho ono common Indian lan¬ 
guage in which theru can hd exchange of thoughts among Indians living in the north 
and south, east and west. Thirdly, it is obvious that tho only language which can 
serve this purpose is Hindustani. To say this is not to say that it can at any time 
replace one’s mother-tongue. Efforts such as are being made in Mysore for tho dovo- 
lopmont of Kanada must bo continuously made in every state and every province in 
rospeot of the mothor-tonguo of its people. Without projudico to this, I am clear 
Hindi should be included among recognized optional languages in schools and oollegos 
all ovor India. The part of the country where it is least understood is tho soutli. 
But it is encouraging to know that increasing number of men—and also women—of 
Southern India are studying Hindi, and tho arrangements made under the auspices of 
tho All India Hindi Sahitya Sammelan aro becoming more and more pojuilar year by 
year. I have noticed with plea-sure that tho classical languages of both Hindus and 
Muslims reooivo equal attention in this University. And I am glad that for the beuelit 
of tho latter, Urdu is extensively taught in tho educational institutions of the State. 
I sliall hope that the plea I have ventured to make for Hindi as a reoogiiizod 
language will be considered with sympathy. 

Graduates of the year, it is now my duty to offer you advice to conduct yourselves 
in life in a manner befitting your po.sition as alumni of tho University of Mysore. 
Unfortunately, I am not over-fond of tho pastime of advising others. Those wlio 
went before you wero fortunato in being addrossod by intclloctnal giants, profound 
scholars, great scientists. I am a moro journali.st. As a student I was not a credit to 
my college and my teachers, politics having iutorostod mo too much and too early in 
life. And I am too conscious of [ailiug.s, many and serious, to advise otliers witlr 

ooufidonco. It is my duty to toll you that you must uovor neglect the paramount 
claims of physical health and strength ; at once I think of myself and feel the 
awkwardness of one who has never taken care of liirasolf advi.sing others to do what 
ho lias always failed to do. I ought to ask you to retain a constant and living 
interest in the branches of learning which havo been tlio .subjoct.s of your studios in 
tho University. Dare I presuino to this, being mysolf iramoivsed in tlio day-to-day 
work of a journalist with little leisure for higlior studio.s '? Suoce.ss in life is too 

prone to be belittled if not actually derided, and it is sadly truo that often i,9 it made 
the idol of man’s worship and essential virtues are sacrificed at its alter. There 
can be no room for doubt in any healthy mind that suceos.s purchased at tho cost 
of honour and duty is the most grievous failure. It is foigotten by the devotoos of 
‘success’ that it doth not nrofit a man to gain a wliolu kingdom if in the proco.s.s 
lie loses his soul. Nevertlieloss, one’s idoal can never he failure. One’s legitimate 
interest it is to achieve success in life, as in every task that one attempts ; but 
ono must be on one’s guard every waking moment against the temptation to buy 
success by descent to unworthy methods. Success, yes, by every honourable means. 
But better far failure than success, if tho latter canuot be had by adherence to 
Satya aud Dharma. 

With an active consciousness of my limitations, I may yet bo able perhaps to say 
a word or two in the performance of the duty to give you advice, but before doing 

so, I have the far moro pleasant duty to perform of congratulating you, graduates of 

the year, on the success that has crowned your scholastic efforts. Heartily do I feli¬ 
citate you and wish you still greater success in tho years to como. ■^'qu will not 
complam if 1 congratulate with particular- warmth the young ladies who have re- 
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oeived thoir dogroos to-day from Ills Higlinoss tlio I'l’o-Cliaiioollor, and also thoso 
among yoa wlio have achieved distinction in thoir ohosim subjects. Tho State of 
Mysore was a pioneer in women’s odnoation. Ttio famo of yovir Maharani's iligli 
School spread far and wide oven in tho yoai'.s whon I was at school and college at 
Vizianagrara. Since than tho institution has expanded into a oollego. While at this, it 
is my privilege to mention with honour and respect, Jlor Highness tho late Maha- 
rani Saheba, Your Ilighnoss’s revered mother, of whose keen solicitude for tho ad¬ 
vancement of women's edncatiou and of their well-being in every sphere of life, 
you of Mysore know and .1 have road. Latly-gradiiatos, yon are the prophac.y of the 
coming race of Indian women, on whoso offorts in co-operation with men tho country 
will depend for her future advancement. May you uobly fulfil your mis.sion 1 

A special responsibility rests on the graduates wiio have achieved ilistiuotion. They 
are marked out as being among the minority of moro than average ability .and in¬ 
dustry, who are capable of widoiiing the bounds of knowledge by their specialized 
studies and devoted researches. On such men will tho futuro depend far more than 
upon file averagi) man. ft is to them wo shall look for our fiiture Ranades and 
Bhandarkars, Tagores and Radhakrislinans, Boses and Uoy.s, Raraanujams and Ramans. 
I oarnestly hope that they will tako advanta.go of the facilitio.s alTordod by His 
Highness’s Goveriimoiit to pursue thoir studios an<l researches instead of being lured 
by the minor prizes of the serviciw or tho professions. It is specially incumbent upon 
them to reraembiir constantly the boautirul motto of thoir Alma Mater— 

It is tho duty of all the graduates and it should be thoir honour aud priile to live 
livos worthy of thoir roligions, tlioir raoo, their country aud thoir education. T!u;i 
humblest aud the least gifted can compete with tho most favoured in [)ractising tho 
cardinal virtu.es of I’iety, I'rutli, Service and Bacrilico. “Conduct” wrote Mathew 
Arnold, “is three-fourths of life.” Aud right conduct is fortunately not and need 
never bo the monopoly of gonins. 

“Honour and shame from no condition rise, 

Act well your part, tliero alt the honour lie.s.” 

Per Contra, how many are not tho cases of high-i)lacod men famous in the 
wordly sense, of wliom it can uutoi tuuatsly bo said without injustice “his honour 
rooted in dishonour stood” V My friends, reiuain young aud hopoful. 

“Youth is not a time of life, it is a state of mind. 

Mail is as young as his faith aud as old a.s his doubt.” 

Esorolse tho faculty of criticism in all matters secular where Reason must sit eu- 

throued. .But recognize tho iilaoe of anilierity in ruligion. Armed with the 

triple armour of .Faith, Hope aud Charity, go fortli into tho world to fight the battle 
of life, ruady to '‘bi'oast the blows of circumstanco”. And at all times and in all 
circumstances, |ir:i.v, never forgot tho claims of tho Molherlaud upon your dovotiuu. 
With faith ill God, rovcreuco for ago and leaniiug, tioforoneo for o.'cpcrienoe aud 
wisdom, with humility aud uusolllshne.ss, serve Mysore aud India, with loyalty and 
patriotism. And nevor .foi'gut that it is tho duty of every one of yon to tliiiik and 
act iu the conviction that tho honour of Mysore and inclia is youi' personal lumour. 


The Annamai'ai University Convocation 

The following is tho text of the Convocation Address, dolivorod by Sir Mirza 
Ismail, tho Dowan of Mysore, at tho Convocation of the Aunaraalai University held 
at Amiamahiinagar on the 3lit. October 1933 : — 

Your E.xcellonoy, Oradiiates of tho Year, Radios and Oentlomen, 

My first duty to-day is to tliank Your Excolloiicy for tho honour you have done me 
in inviting mo to deliver tho Convocation Address to Hie gradiuitos of tho year. It is 
an honour that is doubled by the fact that Iho address is to bo delivered iu Your 
Excellency’s prcsouco. We all rooognizo tho iuteuso iiitorest which ■you take iu 
finding a solution for tho age-old problems of India, of which the problem of 
65 
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Education is one of the greatest, and your fervent desire to make, during your term 
of ofBoe, a substantial contribution towards the betterment of the country. 

Your Exoelloncy has seleotod me to address tlie graduates of the year and to 
oxhort them, as required by the Regulations, “to conduct themselves suitably^ unto 
the position to which, by the degree conferred upon thorn, they have attained.” 

I undertake the duty with the greater trepidation because I have still ringing in 
my mind the poignant sentences of pathetic article entitled ‘Young India Protests.’ 
“^e are all here,” said the writer, “tlie youth of India, politician-handled, therefore 
lacking in sound judgment, passing between the huge mills of an educational system 
universally condemned as literary, futile and expensive, yet persistently oontinuing. 
Wo are sent to educational institutions bocauso our fond parents think our future 
is safe only with a degree. Wo entertain opinions and take sides because we are 
told to. We have very few distinct and characteristic interests of our own ; but we 

are always listening to the arguments of others ;.nobody wants to hear what 

Young India has to say; why It scorns religion, distrusts superstition, doubts tho 
elders, hates injustice, longs for equality. Therefore Young India protests.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I do indeed recognize how difTicult the times are, how 
perplexing the many problems tliat are facing us, and how gloomy seems the outlook 
for the educated young man in India to-day. And I have no panacea to offer for 
what is in truth a world-wide ooraplaiiit. But I should liko to assure you for my 
own part (and I feel sure that I might add a like assurance on tho part of one of 
the youngest statesmen who have ruled an Indian province) that I do most heartily 
appreciate tho young man’s poiut of view, and that in the State in which I servo 
(and I am sure the same is tho case in the Presidency of Madras) we do want to 
hear what Young India has to say and wo look to Young India to lead us out of the 
fog of depression to tho now day. 

Graduates of tlie year, your University is one of tho youngest, if not the youngest 
in India. Tho purpose witti which it was instituted was not to have one more replica 
of bodies that toach tho time-worn subjects in tire time-worn way, Wt to strike out a 
new patli, and in particular to give special attention to study and researohiin respect of 
tho languages of Southern India. I do not know to wiiat extent the authorities respon¬ 
sible for the policy of tho University liave sucoeodod in freeing themselves from 
the tendency and temptation to fall into lino, but there can be no doubt that the 
policy ennneiatod is a sound one, and raeots one of tho special needs of the country 
at tho present time. Much has been said about tho relative value of a study of 
English and of the vernaculars, and in particular about the use of the vernaoulars, 
as tho medium of instruction. To my mind tlie antithesis between the two is both 
superficial and unnecessary. Those wiio advooato tho study of English have no 
reason to fear the competition of tho vern.acular.s, nor need tho advocates of the 
.study of the vornaoulars and of their use for instruction fear tho competition of 
English. Englisli is undoubtedly a most usoful^ languago to learn from ovory point 
o£ viow~ 80 Gial, cultural, educational and political—and no university in India can 
afford to neglect it. It is a world l.angiiago ; it brings India into close contact with 
western tliought and oulturo, and at tho same time is one of the most poworful 
unifying forces in our own country. It will bo tlio languago of tho Federal and 
tho Provincial Legislature, Clearly it is tho duty of ovory Indian University to 
encourage the study of tho English language. 

This shouid not, however. Involve tho neglect of the vernacular, which after all is 
tho life-blood of tho people. Tho odiicatod young mini i.s practically lost to his coun¬ 
try, unloss lie can communicate liis thoughts and his feelings freely and intelligibly to 
iiis countrymen in thoir own tonguo. It is only by keeping intact tliis poworful bond 
of unity with his own people that ho is oap.ahio of exercising any sound influence 
amongst them. More than over you young men will lind it necessary in the coming 
days to speak to tho masses direct. 8o I advise you in all earnestness to equip your¬ 
selves adequately for tho groat task that lies ahead. 

It is interesting to recall hoi'e the speecli made by Sir Bartle Frere ‘at the First 
Convocation of tho University of Bombay in 18G2, when ho said : “When I trust that 
we may henceforward look for profound scholars among tho educated Hindus and 
Parsecs, I tru.st that one of your groat objects will always bodo enrichjyouriown verna¬ 
cular literature with tho learning which you acquire in this University. Remember, I 
pray you, that what is here taught is a sacred trust confided to you for the benefit of 
your countrymen. The learning wliich can liere be imparted to a few hundreds, or at 
most to a few thousands of scfiolars, must, by you, be made available through your 
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own vernacular tongues to the many millions of Ilindustan. Tho great majority of 
your countrymen can only loam tlirough tho language wiiioii is taught them at tlioir 
mother’s tneo, and it must bo tlirough such laiiguago mainly tliat you can impart to 
them all that you could coraraunioato of Europoan learniiig and soiorico.’‘ In other 
words, W 0 look to tho members of a university such as this to perform a double task, 
to make of tho venaoulars a supple and adequate instrument for the spreading of new 
ideas, and secondly to spread those ideas by instructing tho masses in their own 
tongue. 

it bocarao tho fashion some time ago, and has not ooasod to be so, to look upon 
universities as places whore oulture was pursued to tlio oxolusion of all other interests. 
Like other institutions for the promotion of education, universities have a treble pur¬ 
pose to .servo in the social economy. In tho first jilaeu.thoy must foster individual 
development and educate ‘the whole of man’ ; in tho second place, they must soo that 
the young men who receive tho stamp of university approval enter upon the world 
equipped to take their place in tlio economic structure of society ; and thirdly, they 
must fit these young men to bo good citizens. And citizenship, I would remind you, 
has a range which rcaclios beyond the spliore of politics and economics, and covers 
every brancli of life, and makes a man conscious of his continuous obligation to 
society as the source of his rigiits and as tho object of his service. 

Thoughts of citizGiiship and of clianges in the social order naturally turn one to 
tho great changes that: aro in tho making in our country. I would fain tliink aloud 
ill your company and give expression to some of my hopes and fears for the 
immodiatc! futiiro. A now ' order is in the course of growth, not only in our own 
coimtry but in the world at largo, and evidence of the pains and trioulations that 
aro the inevitable aocompanimoiit of suoh a change is everywhere manifest.^ Actuated 
by the boliof that tho darkuess of the iiiglit is but tlio precursor of the bright dawn, 
I ask myself in what mauiior our country is going to face the now task before her, 
how she is going to organize herself in order that she may play tier rightful role, 
not only in tho economy of tho British Cemmouwealth, but also in that of the larger 
World Order to which mankind is looking forward. 

I ask mysolf what is going to be tho drift of events in our country in tho 
immediate future, liow the new constitution will work and what will be the attitude 
towards it of tlio young men that are now sent forth into the world with tlio impress 
of our universities. Tliis is not the place nor the occasion to enter into any detailed 
oxaminatiou of the provisions of tho Act. It has its good points and its bad ones, 
both of which will lose thoir academic importance once tho discussions dio down and 
the real work begins. Tho more relevant considerations which need examination aro 
the attitude of tho people at largo, and tho elforts they will mako to work tho Act 
and mend it where necessary by right methods. 

To my mind the groat problem that will vox us in tho years to come is not tho 
innate and inevitable defects of tbo constitution, but two poignant evils of our 
national life—the two great dangers which aro confronting India at tho present 
moment, and which, there is reason to feai’, may assnmo undosirablo proportions 
unless they aro properly ooatrollod. I refer to commiinalism and ^ provincialism. _ I 
need not dilate on tho former—wo are all only too painfully familiar with it in its 
various forms, I sometimes think that it each of us wore to cultivate a real close 
friendship with a man of another community, wo should soon como to realise how 
silly is our mutual warfare 1 I make this proposal particularly to students who aro 
now forming life-long friendsliips. 

As regards provincialismj with tho slackening of control from the centro and 
with tho inauguration of I’rovmcial Autonomy, the tciidoncy for eacli province to 
discriminate against t!ie inhabitants of other provinces will become moi'c and more 
pronounced unless firm action is taken to discourage it from now onwards. Provin¬ 
cialism catried to its extreme can ouly spell disaster to tho country at Largo. You, 
graduates, who aro loaders of tomorrow, have a sacrod duty to soo that this tendency 
is checked. It is for you to inculcate in tho minds of your countrymen, in season 
and out of season, that they aro all ouo people, belonging to_ the same country, and 
owning tho same allegiance, whether professing this religion or tliat, or living in 
this province or State or that, AVliat is harmful to ono community or province or 
State cannot be bonefieial to auothor. "VYo must all regard ourselves, as iiidood wo 
ate, as children of the same motlior. A tremendous obligation rests on the sbouldors 
of the present generation and the next. May Providence endow yon with tho 
necessary vision and grant you tho necessary strength to fulfil it 1 
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I should like to make ono fvirthor observation in tills connection. I would earnestly 
advise you to endeavour to place on a lasting and stable foundation the relationships 
between Britain and India. Wo live in a dangerous era. In spite of all the wonder¬ 
ful progress it has made in recent years, tho world soems, on the whole, distinctly 
less honest and loss honourablo than it was. “It is a world,” to quote from ‘Tho 
Next Five Years,” “half-strangl*Nii» by economic nationalism, bewildered and thwarted 
by the breakdown of its jiutoiii.u.ional monetary system, menaced by tho tension 
between ‘have’ and ‘have-not’ Sovereign States, and now surrendering itself to a mad 
piiing-up of menace against counter-menace in tho air.” A strong, prosperous, and 
united India in alliance with Britain would wield enormous influence in the world. 
Together they can serve Uumanity as no other possible combination of countries 
could. Tho synthesis of East and West, for which Lord Zetland so eloquently pleaded 
in I’arliament the other day, can bo fostered, it scorns to me, |only in India. It will 
bo a potent means of controlling forces which aro slowly, but nnriiistakably, coming 
into operation, and whi(di muy result in a ela.sli of colour, in a huge conflict between 
the white and the coloured races of tho world. Britain,.too, is realising—and w'ill, I 
believo, .appreciate in tlio future even more than in the past—tho importance of 
India’s good-will and supjiort. 

The cciuntry looks to centres of loai-ning like the universities to supply both the 
vision and the power to onahlo tho people to pnrsne tho path of progi'ess undismayed 
by difficulties and unhampered by doubts. It is tho rightful and noble duty of uni¬ 
versities to stand clear of violent partisanship, to see things steadily and to seo them 
as a whole. May wo hope, thcroforo, tliat tho universities will not fail us in this 
hour of our need, and will send out young men whoso lovo of thoir country i_s equalled 
only by their discernment and by their capacity foi' the sustained pursuit or their 
ideals. 

A college or a university is what its professors make it. Tho inherent vital element 
lies in the men who mould the thought.^ of their students and in the ideals^ which 
they cherish^ and teach. Tho iiifluenco of a William Miller, a Theodore Morrison or 
a J. G. Tait is of inestiraablo value to generations of students. 

^ It is unfortunate that in our country wo have boon so long preoccupied with con¬ 
stitutional issues, while so many larger and more urgent problems have been clamour¬ 
ing for a solution. In the field of culturo wo have not yet arrived at a satisfactory 
synthesis between tho old and tho new, between tho claims of tho venerable past 
and the call of the present, which comes to us clad in western robes. Even greater 
is tho problem of economic development. Tliut our country is poor and our standard 
of life low, that tho raiyat lives a life that is neitlior a credit to tho .administration 
nor a satisfaction to liimsclf, are raaftors of common knowledgo. The problem of 
industrial development bas also iicoorao acute from a i)oint of view that is of more 
direct interest to tho audienco I am .addressing. Tho proi)lcm of unemploymont is 
ono of groat dimensions all the world over, hot the form it has tukon in our country 
is a special one, nainoly, tho unemployment of wh.at aro called the educated classes. 
1 am not one of those that believo that this indioatos that wo have an over-production 
of educated youth in our country. Far from it. At a time when thoro is urgent need 
for a vigorous forward movement in education, it can he only shortsightedness to hold 
that wo have a superfluity of men of the class that is most necessary if more schools 
are to be opened in tho country. Yot tho fact remains that at ])resont a largo number 
of youngmen who havo spout yo.ara of effort under trying conditions to got their 
degrees aie finding that the prospect hoforo them is barren. This is because tho tinie- 
houonrod avenues of employraout aro for tho time being closed. Government service 
and tho professions can expand only if thoro is jirosiierity in the country, and pros¬ 
perity means economic development. Thereforo, whothor ive think of tho interests of 
university products or of tiro country as a whole, whothor wo fi.x our vision on the 
unhappy griidnatos of our nnivorsitios oi- on the huniliar figure of tiro peasant toiling 
in the field, the path of economic duty is clear. Rural roconstructicn must go forward 
apace together with tho industrialisation of tho country. Increased pros¬ 
perity in the land, a higher standard of lifo, and a demand for tho produce of our 
factories will enable Government both to fill its treasury and to expend its increased 
funds on a muoli-neoded expansion of the dovolopmout s'orvicos. 

Clearly, then, we have a number of practical problems that will tax all our zeal 
and resources. But there is something deeper. Tho idea of personal rebirth is cardinal 
in Indian thought, and perhaps tho pliraso ‘national rebirth’ host expresses tho in¬ 
ward necessity of India to-day. Our spiritual rosouroes aro partly misused but mainly 
unused, and for both reasons discredited—and unfortunately ’they are discredited 
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particularly in the mind of the tyiiioal young men ot our universities. This is why 
wo have despairing pi'oposals for tiio introduction of religion in university courses— 
an idea tliat is admirahlo until ono Books to give it jiractioal shape. You can toach 
both ethics and citizenship to any extent, hut it is definitely impossible to teauh 
religion in universities while tho religion ot all is not the samo. But if the teachers 
arc aniiaatod each by his own religion, not psoudo'scioutificaly sceptical as now they tend 
to ho but tranquillised and inspired by religions conlidonco and love, tho students too 
will tind this current ontoring into tliem and tlioir lives. By such iufluenco our nation¬ 
al rolhrtli may (^ome. There is not time for mo to ti-y to describe fully what it rnay 
moan. One thing, of course, is tho hroadoning of iiitorost and zeal beyond the soKish. 
'There is another very coraprolionsivo thing which I may describe as ‘order out of 
disorder’, I think that in a way it is trim that if wo had order in India wo should 
thorciii have ovorytliing. Hero is a tliomo that some philosophic graduate might work 
out; what order would mean in India. Two of his soctioii-lieadings might bo—‘Look at 
our streets,’ and ‘J.ook at our assemblies.’ I make bold to say that there is hardly an 
elomont of Indian life which is as yot govornod by oloar and disciplined order. And 
Bovorument dopai'tmonts, in their necessary reaction against this, find safety in that 
order without UEo which wo call red tapo. 


,, was botli interested and amusod to read of tlie groat and notable efforts that 
tlio^ Climaso, anothur panplo yet more dooply sunk in disordor, aro making to cet rmt 
of it. 'The Now Life Movement tlioro, fostered by Chiang Kai-Sliek, has a Mraber 
of very firm orderly principles. Ono small otm is ‘oarly to bed,’ enforcud bv nolico 
authority, la a lecent article this story is told. “Ono young eollogo man sat iin 
lato 0110 night to comploto a long rojiort, only to bo informed by a poliberaan tiiat ho 
was to destroy the manuscript booauso he had violated tho iiijimction to retiro earlv 
In fact the student, tirod and disgruntled, blurted out that the papor he had written 
was about tlio New Lito Moyomont itsolf. Tho jndgo found it so well written that 
the studurit was given a position with the Alovomniit’s hGadquaiter,s,” Other rules 
aro thus described. “Tlio Chineso aro not siipposod to stare around. Thev must 
ho quiet in public mootings, including tlieatros. 'They must keep in line when Imvinc 
ticktils, and going on or loaving wtiarvos, cars or boats.” Oil I that we might ouitivats 
such order in liidia-such order in small daily things—for that would not only be a 


sign of a far moro profound ordering 
most dofiuitely help to bring it about, 
putting it like this “When our hoy 
of India will liave come !” 


things—tor that would not only „ 
in our thinking and doing but would also 
I boiievo that 1 should not be far wrong in 
scouts Icuep step in marching tho salvation 


(iraduatos, I trust and believe that your Univorsity lias not only given voii a 
liber,al education, hut it has also equiptiod you to faeo life’s problems in a manlv 
spirit. true uiiivoisity fosters ideals, Imtlalways in such a way that they may bo nut 
111 practice in the real world, not in drowsinoss or droamine.ss or in vague eniovraent 
0 . pootic ami relifoous abstraotiows, in t})o reyoluto piirposo to apply spiritual 

ri-'’? ® ^ actual lilo. No doubt, tho first husinoss of every man is to win his broad 
II ho IS sure of that, ho can wander at his own swoot will through woods and 
meadows. But every man needs, not only sometliiug to live by, but also something 
to hvo for, A hhcral education is a possession in itself, apart from its utilities and 
applications. ^ Blessed is the man who lia.s rocoivod such an education, for it kindles 

vision and opens to him avenues of knowledgo without 


In this ago of liigli prossiiro we need men of strong charaotor, riiggod honestv 
and detorminatiqii, men with insight and foresight, men with lofty ideas and idealJ 
ill both Iroviiicial and lodoial I^egislatures. Tho demand is becoming more anil 
moie insistent for an ora of character as well as of hraliis in politics. The countrv 
must hq led by men of outstanding charaotor. Wo need men wlio truly renresent 
our oitizon.s, and saiegiiard their interests and welfare, whose overy effort is bent 
towards tlio onactniont of sonsiblo, cnforocablo laws, apiiropriato to the advanced ace 
in which we hvo. It is tho duty of tho universities to produce .such men Zl no 
duty can be more important, none moro usuful to tho country, at a time’like tho 
the juesont when itn? mouora world is confronted” (I am quoting ae'ain from ‘The 
No.xt Five _ Years) “by a new wave of violence^ in political thought and action. 
Demociacy is again at stake. Tlio stni^glo for liberty is ouoo more a vital issue.” 

Gradiiate.s, lot mo remind you that tliore is no royal road to a suooessful life as 
there IS no royal road to loaruing. It has got to be sooured by hard work and 
uxity ot pm pose. 
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At the same time, I trust tliat you will not forget the importance of relaxation. 
Life mast not be taken too seriously. It is a great mistake to think that the rnan 
who works all the time wins the race. And lot not leisure be mere resting, which 
is apt to mean brooding over work. Koop up the games you have learnt to play. 
Seek other interests also that can delight your loisuro and relieve life’s customary 
strain. Do cultivate the joy that is to bo found in the liner things in life—the 
beauties of literature, art and music, and above all, the beauties of nature. Thence 
wisdom and consolation may come to you continually, your daily deliverance from 
worry and weariness. 

Graduates, the conscience of tlio country asks to-day what is your dream ? For 
everytliiug depends upon that. Is if a dream of personal aggrandisement, or is it to he 
a nobler dream of advancement for your country V Why should not we in our own 
days and generation make tlie India of our hopos and ideals and loyalties kindle a new 
light for the sons and daughters of men, from wliioii, in the words of the English 
martyr, countless generations .shall kindlo the taper of tlreir own lives, the light of 
order under law, the light of democracy conjoined with opportunity, tho light of 
equality under liberty, the light of perfect justice and righteousness between man 
and man ¥ 

In this country, rich in everything that is good and of real worth, wo may bo 
hopeful of tho future. Boyond tho horixou of our temporarily somewhat becloudod 
vision, the skies of temporal and moral prosperity aro bright and clear. Let us not 
be misled by those who seo through darkened glasses, or look only at tho reflection 
of their own distorted minds. Wo must both love and trust tho futuro now if it is 
to meet our hearts’ desire. 

Tho Motto of your University is ‘Faith and Courage.’ No better watchwords, 
no words of greater inspiration' in your task could liavo been solootod. You need to 
set out on tho next stage in your journey in a spirit of faitli, faith in yourselves 
and faith in each other; in a spirit of courage so that tho obstacles in your path 
may not dishearten you. With faith and courage you will prove yourselves worthy 
of your country and lior glorious dostiuios. And may tho example of one groat 
Indian who specially belongs to you, who is tho living orabodimout of all that is best 
in Indian culture, who has toiled long and hard and sacrilicod greatly for his country 
—rasLy the example of that groat (jatriot bo an inspiration to you throughout your 
lives ! 1 need not toll you that I refer to your distinguised Vice-Chancellor, the 
Right Eouourablo Srinivasa Sastri. 

Graduates of tho Annamalai University, 1 wish you and your University and its 
Founder all prosperity and success in the years to come. 


Aligarh Muslim Uoiversity Convocation 

The following is tho text of tho Convocation Address delivered by the Hon’bio 
Sir Oirja Shankar Bajpai, Member, Department of Education, Uealth and Lands, 
Government of India, at tlio Convocation of tho University of Aligarh held on tho 

ISth. November 1935 :— 

Let me first thank you, Mr. Vice-Chancollor, publicly, for tho honour that you 
have done me by inviting me to deliver tho Convocation Address. I have already 
done so privately, but a public acknowledgment is also due. It would bo a matter of 
pride, to figure m this capacity, at the most solemn annual function of any groat seat 
of learning ; the sense of pride in addressing you all to-day is greatly enhanced by 
two special considerations. I am, I think, the first Hindu whom tho University has 
honoured in this manner. And, to tlie religious compliment, is added tho provincial, 
for tho Hindu whom you have chosen for this mark of your confidence belongs to the 
U. P. I oannot hope to repay this lionour by tho eloquence or originality of what I 
am about to say to you; my many distinguished prodocossors have set, for mo at least, 
a standard too high to rouse any feeling but ono of despair tempered by admiration. 
But I shall endeavour to do so by quickening an interest in the University, which has, 
so far, been primarily oflioial, with the warmth of personal gratitude. 
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If tho honour, Mr. Vioo-Chancellor, has lillod ino witli pride, I make bold to say 
that it should bo rocoiyed by all of you with satisfaction, for it is a sign that tho 
spirit of toleration, which your illustrious founder preached, still animates those who 
guide tho destinies of this University. And tho oonaoiousaess of that brings me to my 
first observation of .substance. Toleration does not signify a passive virtue ; If it Is to 
sweeten life, it must be active, 

This is true, in full measure, of a seat of learning which, like Aligarh, is the 
guardian of a distinctive culture. Let mo oxpalin myself. The portals of this Univer¬ 
sity are open to men of all creeds^ but its alumni are predominantly Muslim. Tho 
explanation of this is partly historical. The old M. A, 0. College was founded by a 
great Muslim. It was intended, primarily, to popularise, among Muslim youths, the 
now learning of tho West. But wo have to look somewhat deeper for the true cause 
of Muslim preponderance on ^otir roils. That must bo traced to the individuality of 
Islamic culture. Time and chraa have diversified tho pattern and enriched tlie tints, 
blit tho central design stands out clear and unique. Now this is not a thing to bo 
regretted ; it is a thing to be proud of. Ilumanity would be spiritually much the 
ficioror if all the races wore fashioned after one pattern. But, as in the music, 
different notes assume full artistio beauty and power only when blended into harmony, 
so diverse human cultures must seek fulfilment of their separate beings in a cultural 
diapassion, I venture to sugge.st that this must bo the main, if not the principal, task 
of Aligarh. Its scope, in an Indian sotting, needs no explicit definition, its impera¬ 
tive urgency needs no special emphasis. To indulge in paradox, its commanding 
appeal needs no roinforoomont beyond a repetition of the famous words of Sir Syod 
Ahmed : “Our raothurland, India, is like a bride whoso two beautiful and lustrous 
eyes are the Hindus and tiio Muslims. If these two will harbour Ill-will against 
each other, this charming bride will begin to squint; if they will seek to destroy 

oaoh other, she will become ono-oyed ’. To avoid that outrage on loveliness, ml 

Indians have to strive, Nona can strive to batter purpose than those who! pass 
through these quickoning springs of character and mind into the broad stream of 
national life outside, or those, who as custodians, abide within and regulate the use 
of tho life-giving waters. 

Reflect, Mr. Vico-tlhanc.ollor, what advantag 0 .s of tradition and milieu you have to 
achieve culture and through culture, communal harmony. The language of polite 
intercourse botwoen tho groat majority of Hindus and Muslims in this Province 
represents a union between two great Aryan and Bomitio stocks. It is a heritage to 
whoso jiresent day vitality and richness both Hindus and Muslims have contrilmtod. 
In no other part of India, have the rolalions between tho two communities been more 
friendly or more intimate, Witliin those provinces, too, exist the two instructions 
that were specifically founded to proservo and to transmit to future generations all 
that is finest in Hindu and Indo-Muslim cultures. I refer to tho two Universities of 
Benares and Aligarh. For tho liigh endeavour that I liavo advocated, wiiat back¬ 
ground of history could bo mote auspieious, wliat accident of goograpby more helpful ? 

But let not the scope of tho ideal that I have placed before you bo misunderstood. 

I liavo not pleaded for a fusion of individualitios : for any sacrifice of tho essentials 

of tradition or faith ; both Hindus and Muslims would bo unworthy of themselves if 
they could learn to live in peace and good-will with one another only after an act of 
cultural Nirvana. The peace between them tliat I envisage is not a peace of 
extinction but a jieaoe of mutual understanding. I wish to see them united in a patriot¬ 
ism, conscious and couviuced of common interests, sustained and strengthened by a 
determination to five and lot live. 

So far I have argued in a purely idealistic vein ; but tho objective which I have 
endeavoured to dosoiibo also has a practical justification. It is true that India is a large 
country with a teeming population ; it is also a poor country whose financial resources 
are limited. Every rupee that is spent on education must bo made to yield the maxi¬ 
mum possible value ; wo have no margin for fanciful extravagances, however capti¬ 
vating the lure. Tlio moral that I am trying to draw must be obviovs. Universities, 
indeed all advanced educational institutions in this country, must avoid all hut essen¬ 
tial dii|)lication and must endoavonr to speciaiiso; or else, 'in H. B. the Viceroy’s wise 
words, there will result not only diffusion of effort hut also reduction of efficiency. 
The cii-cumstanoes of Aligarh, and ray remarks also inolndo the great University at 
Benares, make the specialisation of effort for whioh I have pleaded earlier, not only 
desirable but obligatory. Tho claims of the natural soienoes, of teohuology, of the 
hundred and one new branches of knowledge that Transatlantic fertility of mind 
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invents Rnd Transatlantic wealth can magnilloentlj house and elaborately equip should 
not bo allowed, I submit, to make us forgot the claims of our own heritage ; tho 
riches of philosophy, of literature, of religions experionoo and speculation that give to 
Asia and to this particular corner of Asia, India, a renown which only our own 
neglect can dim. Can the imagination of man, Mr. Vice-Ohanoollor, turn to nobler 
lights or his energies bo bent to finer servioo ? Let the lioart of each one of you 
answer by its pulse beats. 

But Mr. Vice-Chancellor, whether wo approach this objective as idealists or as 
realists—let me say, in parenthesis, that I recognise no Incompatibility between tho 
two—two practical questions will confront us ; 

First —How to avoid wasteful overlapping. In tho U. P. alone there are five re¬ 
cognised Universities. Throughout India the number is 18. They aro all autonomous 
bodies. How should they effectively concort their activities so as to secure for 
India the maximum of berrefit that their efforts can compass ? 

Sceond —How to secure that tho precious temple of culture, though open to all, 
is entered only by those who are worthy to worsliip at its altars. 

May I say that these are questions consideration of which, in tlio national interest, 
will brook no delOT. So long as they remain unanswered, an immense and tragic wast¬ 
age will go on; Wastage of money, of human energy, and, most painful as also tho 
most dangerous of all, wastage of human lives through a trainiug out of tune with 
their aptitude and their environment. 

Yon may ask. Yon have propounded tho questions : have you any an,swQr to sug¬ 
gest ? I confess, without a sense of .shame, that I have no ready-made answer to 
give : indeed, no one man can. These aro questions of extreme, if not unparalleled 
complexity : they stir deep-rooted oonviotious, popular prejudices, vested interests. 
They must knock at many doors ; secure admittance into many strongholds : be oai'o- 
fully looked at before their right treatment can bo settled. It will need time, imagina¬ 
tion and courage to handle them adequately. But one word of comfort I can tell you ; 
though it has been spoken before it will not lose by repetition. In the language 
of constitutional lawyers, Education may be a transferred provincial subject, 
but Education is first and foremost a national service, which enters vitally 
into most aspects of national advancement. Though in no way desirous of interfering 
with the provincial administration of oducation, tho Governmont of India can 
play an important part in tiia dovalopmont of education by providing, at least an 
opportunity to the various educational authorities conoevuod to meet together, to face 
these questions, to prepare answers. Tlie Oovornmeut of India have, tliorofore, taken 
stops to resuscitate the Central Advisory Board of Education. That Board will hold 
its first meeting shortly. I rejoioo that you, M.r. Vice-Chancelloi', who pleaded witli 
much persistence and eloquence for its revival, aro a member of the board, and tliat 
you will be enabled to give it, from your abundant store of educational exporience 
and knowledge, advice and wise guidance. 

The Board is tho main contribution of tire Department, of which I am temporarily 
in charge, to tho systematic study of thesa two far-reaching questions. There will 
be oynios in plenty to scoff at it -, the mountain will be ridiculed for having produced 
another mouse. I do not admit tho justice of the slight implied in tlie simile ; but 
let even those who are oontomptuous of rodents remember tho fablo of tho oumeshod 
lion. 

I have a strong temptation, Mr. Yico-Chancellor, to say something on the second 
question that I have posed. Educational reconstruction ia one of the most widely 
diacussed problems of to-day. Nono so humble that ho may not have views on it. 
It tonohes all and, therefore, must bo pondered by all ; and as it goos to tho very 
root of the problem of living intelligently, nsefuiiy and happily, it is not a problem 
for educationists alone. That must be my excuse for dwelling, a while on this topic. 
"Why have we this wastage at all ? Easy and, therefore, partially or even wholly 
incorrect answers spring to the lips. The State is apathetic. India is not sufficiently 
industrialised. Other similar half-truths can be repeated, but a littlo refleotioii will 
show that only a small percentage of those who pass tiu-ough the great llniversitias, 
even of highly industrialised countries, find employment in industry or in tho service 
of the State. A more interesting enquiry would bo as to what proportion of those 
who pass through schools ultimately make their way to tho Universities, and, of 
those, who do not go beyond tho school stage, how many stop at tho end of tho 
primary stage, how many digress at this, or some later point in tho school stage of 
education, to vocational training, I would sound a note of caution against too 
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sweeping generalisations from tlic results of suoii enquiries. The oconomie condi¬ 
tions of no two countries are exactly alike ; wliat (Its the U. S. A. may not suit 
India. But tlio sort of liguros tliat you are likely to got would, I think, eoniirm tko 
oqmmonsonse conclusion ; tliat i!couomi(i distress must result from edncationul 
disequilibrium. It is not a matter of numbers ; a quest after mathomatioal rauKima 
for oaoh grade in tho educational ladder will be not only futile but unfair. It is a 
matter of individual aptitude. Shape your system of education so a.s to bring the 
best out of oaoli man or woman •, that is what odiioation was raoant to achieve, but 
what a sense of false values is ajit to obscure, (lot rid, then, of your false values. 
Tliat, in my humble iudgmont, points to tho right path ; tho mile-posts along it must 
bo o.vplorod by o.xpQrts. 

And now, Mr. Vico-Clianoollor, I must addro.ss a few words moro directly to tlio 
graduates. This is ure-omineutly their day ; a day of mingled feelings, of joy at 
one stage in lifo’.s t.ask accompllshod: of sadness at the physical parting from friends 
that, for those who leave tlio University hereafter, today’s ceremony must involve ; 
of tribulation nr conlideuoo, aoeordiiig to circumstaiioos and temporaraont about tho 
futuro. My message to all is one of congratulation and good will. May success 
attend tliom alt hereafter ; may tiio dreams of caeh—is not youth tho season of 
dreams—come true in noli measure. But although that bo our prayer, Mr. Vice- 
Chancolior, and their wish, we know that fortune is a fioklo .lade. Can wo send 
forth thesQ young men into tlio world with any armour against her caprice ? Most 
of it, fi'om holm to liool, has, I havo not doubt, been fa.shionod and fitted within 
the procinots of the UnivorHity. Stool is no protoction against tho shafts of Fate, 
mintl and oharaotor alone provide' this. Both aro trainod and tompored hero, I shall 
not indulge in platitudinous admonitions at longtii, luit I shall vontnro to quote a 
few words of I’lato : “Chooso wisely ami live diligently. Avoid unrlghtoonsnes.s, 
intorapoi'onoQ and eowarJioo," and, lot mo add, tliat iguoranoo that eomos of forgot- 
fulna,ss, and of iiogloot to romemhor what you loarnt. Even it thoso prooautions 
do not load you to success moasurod in worldly goods, they will holp you to 
peace with vourselE aud to the re.spoet of all lipright men. And so, hopes and 
hostage,s of tlio future, farowell. 


The Agra University Convocation 

Tho following is tho text of tho Convocation Adilross ilolivered hy Sahahji Malmraj 
Anaml Sarup of IXayalbagh, Agra, at the eighth Annual Convocation of the Agra 
University held on tiio 23rd. November 1935 : 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Momhors of Convocation, 

I am grateful to the University autlioritios for tho honour thoy havo done me hy 
inviting mo to address the Convocation to-day. Being associated with tho Agra Uni- 
vorsity from almost its very ineoption and having participated in almost all its Con¬ 
vocations, I know well that tho |)rivilogo_ of such an invitation liad alway.s been 
oxtended only to men of outstanding merit, and, being conscious of ray personal 
limitations, I understood well that my duty lay in keeping tho room clear for a more 
capable person, but there came tho temptation of satisfying a long-oliorisliod desire of 
approaching tho custodians of a University, and, through thorn, tlio otiior educationists 
in the country, in respoot of a matter which has perplexed me for a considoj’ahly 
long time and whie.h I regard of supreme importanco for the good of my oonnti'y- 
muu, and I aocuiited tho invitation. 

About 20 years ago, I liad occasion to visit Ifydorahad Sind and witno.ss the 
majesty of tho greatest river of Northern India. As our boat glided merrily on tho 
rolling waters of the proud Indus, my attoutiun was attraetod by a beautiful grove 
of dato-palms elustoring on its right bank. On omiiiii-y from my host, I camo to loam 
that tliore wei-o several such groves along tho river hank and that thoy formed the 
remnants of tlio conquest of tim pmvinoo hy the Arabs in tho 8th. century. The 
army of MuhammiKl Bon Kassim brought with it a piluntifid supply of dates for 
rations and wliorevm- tlio army camped during tho course of tho camjiaign, groves 

50 
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ot dato-palms sprang up from the date-stonos oast away by the soldiers. “Ah, what 
a parallel,” thought I, “between the conquests of the Arabs and the conquests of the 
Spirit in the evolution of life !” Starting from the lowe.st rung of the ladder of 
the evolution, the Spirit first conquered the forces of inorganic matter and convert¬ 
ed a portion of it into organic matter, and then evolved mind and ultimately reason. 
Wo are told by the scientists that,-<iAr an unthinkably long period of time, our planet 
was but a whirling mass of rainuto particles of lifeless matter, spinning in space 
at a great velocity. In course of timo, when after undergoing necessary transforma¬ 
tions, it became nt to be a homo of life, particles of protoplasm appeared on the 
surface of Its waters and organisms wore formed. To say tho least, It was a red- 
letter day In the history of our planet, for it was now that the forces of inorganic 
matter received their first crushing defeat land it was now that the forces of Spirit 
succeeded in evolving the first form of life on it. With the firm footing thus acquired, 
tlie forcos of Spirit proceeded from conquest to conquest and evolved innumerable 
forms of life in suooosslon till at last they produced the first man. The forces of 
Spirit, satisfied with tho advance thus made, appear to have dropped the Idea of 
evolving higher species and directed their attention to tho evolving of tho mind and 
ultimately produced tho modern man, so well-grown and developed in reason. I dare 
say it would not bo wrong to hold that, like the beautiful groves of date-palms that 
now adorn tho right bank of tho river Indus, the numerous species of life abounding 
on our planet are but the remnants of tho eozi;quosts of the forces of Spirit and the 
products of thoir castaways. Muhammad Don Kassim perished long ago and so did his 
conquests, but immortal is Spirit and imperishable are its conquests. It is still alive 
and active and busy with its conquest of tho residual resistance of matter. To my 

mind it is now endeavouring to evolve a race of supermen in whom life and the 

attributes of Spirit will have tho fullest expression. For, look to tho insatiable thirst 
for higher knowledge in tlio pvosont-day man and also to tlie profound impulse of 
every normal parent to raise his children beyond himself, and consider what those 
.symptoms indicate. They clearly indicate that, under tlie infiuonco of these Instinctive 
passions and with tho aid of the leverage they provide for human progress, humanity 
Is slowly but steadily growing more completiy towards a highor type which struggles 
to bo born out of our dai'kono<l souls. Wo might oven go to tho extent of saying that 
tlie tliirst for higher knowledge and the instinct of parental love in us are rat urges 
from tlie struggling siilrit-ontitios in our bodios or, to be more accurate, are but 
manoeuvres of tho forces of Sjiirit to socuro an early victory over tho residual re¬ 
sistance of matter. Intorport them as you may, tho fact remains that humanity Is 

steadily advancing towards a form of life that will bo rich in knowledge, that will 
comprehend, control and appreciate Its surromidings bettor, and that will not rest till 
it has realized Ultimate Reality. 

If tlioso readings are correct, yes, If such la tho natural order of things In the 
world, (education of children becomes a saored duty and Universities become sacred 
iiistitiilions. For, is not educatioti delincd as “tJie technique of transmitting, as oom- 
plctoly as possible, to as many ua possible, that teclinological, intollectual, moral and 
artislio hei'ltago throiigli which tho race forms tho growing individual and makes 
liim human.” Ailmittudly, all cliildrou are born iuilploss fools, and it is education that 
makes them lioliavo liko human beings, and it is ediic.ation again that has placed man¬ 
kind to-day on a piano highor than any gouoration had reached before. And what 
is a University V It is an organisation through which the past pours down into the 
present its mental and cultural inhoritanco and tho jiresent makes tlie future bright 
and glorious. It is true tluit the Agra University i.s not a ‘toaching’ University. 
Novertlioloss, so far as tho work of helping humanity in advancing towards its great 
(histiny Is coiicoruod, it is, witiiout doubt, making its contribution as successfully as 
any other University. For, to _ say tho least, tho Agra University is an assemblage of 
sclioiars and educationists, ripe in exporionco and firm of purpose, guiding and sti¬ 
mulating 15 affiliated Degree (lollogos wliiob fiuictiou as excellent centres for the 
dissemination of knowledge in arts and Sclonoes and for raising tho Intollectual level 
ol’ the population of vast ui'oa.s of the Unitod Province.s. Ajraer-Morwara, Gwalior, 
Raiimiana and Central India, yes, guiding and stimulating all those Degree Colleges and 
heiphig them in creating within their precincts a uniform atmosphere of pure and 
and clear thought, wiiioli thousands of thoir students, without being put to the iu- 
coiivuiiionco and expense of raustoi-ing in plaoe.s fur away from thoir homes, breathe 
in from day to day and under tho inlliionce of which they form a habit of mind 
that will last them tlirough lil'o and onablo them to comprehend, control and appre¬ 
ciate their sui-roundings better and will, from timo to time, urge them, at ]oa.st 
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some of them, to mova onwards in tlio diroctioii of Ultimate Reality. AVe must, 
therefore, beware that \vu aro now nsserablud in saerod preeinets and that tho func¬ 
tion we aro iiorformiufi this aftornooa Is not a more mechanical ropotition of an 
annual coromonial. 


Although tho first of tho prosont Univorsitlos in India was founded only in about 
tho rniddlo of tho nineteonth century, yot, as tho woidd knows, this country has in- 
horitod high oduoationa! traditions from very romoto timo.s. For oxainpla, wo road in 
tho Upanishads accounts of students ro.sorting to tho Aslirams of groat Hislda in 
quost of spiritual loarning and wo oomo across, in Clia])tor VI of the Yajnr Voda, 
distinct passagos vdiioh may bo taken as forming tho subject-matter of a convocation 
address by somo Rishi of lioary antiquity. But it is roraarkablo that, wliothor in India 
or in Europe, soats of learning wore originally fouiidod as ossontially religious Insti¬ 
tutions and for a long, long fimo they shapod and guided tho destinies of the p)eopl 0 
by turning out batehos of young toaolior.s with a roligious outlook of life, who spread 
their ideas and ideals over tho ' length and breath of tho country. As, In these insti¬ 
tutions, special omiihasis was laid on tho virtues of celibacy, poverty and obodionco 
and the tlireo groat aspoots of sooi.al life—tho family, tho industrial society and the 
State—wore neglected, wo had a civilisation which cared moro for unworldinoss tlian 
for l3otter worldincss. In course of time, as those institutions grovv in size and im¬ 
portance, thoir heads wore compollod to aook hoI|) and prelection from kings and 
potontatos, and as religion dogonoratod Into a honchmau of political power, these 
institutions booame interested in philo.sopliios and soioncos that holpod political ]jowor 
or answered to tlie whims of tho ruling nionaroli.s. Nevertheless, ns thoso woro days 
of rude culture, of constant warfare and of tho rule of miglit, aud thoso institutions 
offered to the student oxoollont opportuiiitios of a lifo of loisuro, contemplation, 
and roliof tnmi tho liumdrutn worrio.s of lifo, they continued to attract smiorlor 
brains and, tlirougli thomj to materially affect the dostinio.s of tho people. 

Coming to Iho prosont times, we find that as monarchies liavo almost every wharo given 
place to democracies and the inventions and disoovorios of Scionco have changad the 
outlook of hutuati life throughout the entire eivilisod world, thoro is an civor-inoroasing 
demand in every country for first-rate leaders ami thiukors, statosinon and legislators 
soioutists and odoiiomists, industrialists and Inventors. Now ]oador.s and thinkers, 
statosinon aud legislators, .soioutists and ecuiiemists, industrialists and inventors do not 
as a riilo dro|) from the lioaveiis. They are generally tho product of oducation aud 
surrounding.s. No wuiidor, thoreforo, tliat all wise Oovornmunts throug'hout tho world 
aro devoting tho utmost ot thoir attention and rusourcosto tho dovulopmonts of their 
Universities liy oxtcndiiig thoir oq^iiipmonts and expanding their splioros ^ of activity, 
and many soiisible and prudent plidaiitlirophists are directing tlioir charities to the 
strengthening of tlie financial rosouroes ot tho’iUnivursitios of tlioir rospoctive countries. 
It is, however, a [lity that tho Univorsity of Agra, ilndor wlioso auspioos we liave 
assembled here to-day, lias got a dillorent tale to tell. Admitted that it is a compa- 
rativoly young insiitiition born and brought up in ratlior advorso ciroumstanoos, admi¬ 
tted also that, of all tho provincial Govoriiinoiits in India, tlio Oovonimont of our 
provinoQ is siqiportiiig tho largest mirabor of Uiiivorsities and spouding tho largest 
amount on liig'hor oducation and that on account ot ocononiio deprossion it has not beon 
po.ssibIe for it to find any largo sums of money for tlio uiibringing of tliis latest mldi- 
tion to its family of Universities, but I respectfully ask, who prevents tho princes and 
landlords, moiohants and moneyed olassos, ot tlio various Btatos aud towns it serves, 
from coming forward witli doooiit donations and helping thoir Uuivor.sity in stroiigth- 
oning its position and oxtondiug its siihoro of utility ? 

But this is only by the way. 1 was just tolling you tiiat, doinocracy liaving ro- 
placfld tho raonarcliioal forms ot Governmout, there is an evor-inoreasing demand 
for first-rate leaders and thinkers, statosmeii and legislators, in ovory country. It is 
an opon soorot tiuit every man and woman ot to-day fools a burning desire tor acquir¬ 
ing oxccssivo wealth, for rising txi tho highost position and for possessing all the 
comforts of lifo, and it is also common knowdodgo tliat, iindornoath tlio outer glitter 
and vivacity of present-day life, tlioro is raging a marked nervous diseoiitoiit of 
tho soul. As a oonsequonoe, we find to our distress tliat tho struggle tor life is 
becoming more and moro desperate from day to day, and raiioonr and strife, 
tho enemies of peace and happiness, hold sway over tlio lioarts of men. Every 
mediocre, owning a few broad acres or a substantial bank account, aspires to 
be appointed a Minister and every ignoramus who can just command a few 
votes, strives to be oloctod to the Legislatures. Clearly, it is the prosout-day 
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wroiig spirit of domooraoy that is priaoipally re.w^msible for all this discontent 
and confusion, and I do not at all oxaggorato matters when 1 aa,y that the existing 
cui'so of oontliots in politics, in ocoiiomios and in the soul will not bo lifted from 
any society till, through higher education, it is able to produce leadors, thinkers, 
statosnion and legislators, who will recognise the natural inequality of men in intellect 
and will, find nnderstaud the bouolits of giving proforenoo to the good of the society 
over personal inturosts and appreciate the subtle difference between happiness and 
pleasure. 

And what is true of societies, is mutatis mutandis truo of nations also. Just 

ponder over the happenings of the last two datuidos. Would any one deny that the 
Great War brought misery and ruin to all tho bolligcront nations, and that not ouo 
of them fools tho happier for it. For a long, long time, both during tho war and 
after the conclusiou of poaoo, It was solemnly declared tliat the Great War was 
fought to end war permanently and assurances wore given that tho Groat Powers 
would on no account allow a rupotition of its orgies. Dut, alas, like individuals, 

nations too havo short momorios. Two years ago, ambitious Ja))an broke away from 
the League of Nations violated all principlo.s of international peace and snatched 

proyineo after province from China by force of arms, ontailing indescribable rnisory 
on its poor populations. And hardly had tho civilised world reconciled itsolf to tho 
rajiaciousnoss of Japan, Italy has api)oarod on tho scone, brandishing its sword in 
defiance of all canons of morality. Now, would you not agree that it is bad 
statesmanship that prompts those war.s of aggrandisomont by nations, and it is false 
rdiilosopliy and narrow outlook of life that breed bad statesmanship and encourage 
tho acquisitive impulse to dominate ovor tho liearts of tho peoiilo of any country ? 

And then look to tho backward condition of onr own country. Just look to the 
antediluvian instruments and tools its agriculturists and artisans are still using, look 
to tlio deplorable condition in which miliious are living in its insanitary towns and 
villages, look to tho languishing state of its indigenous industries, look to tlio 
appalling porceutago of illitoraoy in its i)opulation, look to tho effects of grindin;^ 
penury on tlio physique of its masses, look to its souseloss communal strifes ot 
every day conducted m tho name of God and religion, and. lastly, look to its 
frightful rate of child-mortality, and draw vour own conclusions. Do not these 
clearly indicate that this country is loaguos bcliind tho countries of tho West, and 
even Japan, in matters social, industrial and economical, and would you not agree 

that it IS but for want of proper education in tho country that disease exact from 
it tlieir toll of human life, without lot or hindrance, from year to year 'f Please 
believe mo when I say that no amount of Icgisiativo restriction and no amount of 
external pressure can effect any a[)prociable improvoinont in tho conditions prevailing 
in this country and that tiiere can be but two ways of doing it. You can rid it of 
its present evils either through magic or tlirough oducation. And since wo are not 
tieliovcrs in magio, wo shall liavo to rorpiisition tho holii of education. Education, 
more oducation, education made perfect, is tlio only panacea for our oountry’s ills 
.and evils. With more of real education, I darosay, we can easily raise tho general 
level of intelligence of its tooming millions, oroato, in its future generations, tho 
habit of clear and deep thinking and of appreciating now values, and turn tho 
aoquisitivo impulse of its people from its prosout dirootion to tho dirootion of Truth. 
It is only in such oiroumstancos that our countrymen would understand their 
surroundings bettor and make up their minds to come in lino with the other 
advanced countries of the world in matters social, industrial and economic, and 
)mt an end to their senseless ijuarrols over triilos, and take to tlio pursuit of ideals 
iliat will bring tliem iiappinoss. It is only tlion tiiat would India produce its 
Tagores and Eadhakrisliaus, its Doses and Tatas, its Sulaimans and Saprus, in 
plentiful; and would its moroliants and manufacturers, directors and toohnicians, 
scientists and inventors, iinaneiors and iuvoutors, collaborate in freeing tho country 
from poverty and disease and raising it to its proper place of honour in tlio polity 
ot nations; and would its statosmoa and politicians, and legislators and public 
workers unite lieads and hearts to devise ways and moans to bridge over tlio wide 
gulf that at iirosont divides tho lioarts of tho rulers and tiio ruled ; and, last of all, 
would its univorsitios function in tho fullost sonso of the term. Hundreds of 
devoted and well-trained professors and rosearohors would then bo soon applying 
themselves assiduously and whole-heartedly to tho oxocution of their self-imposed 
accumulating task of studying all branches of human knowledge without exception, 
ot accumulating all available knowledge from tho four quarters of tho globe, of exploring 
new fields and contributing to tho existing stock of knowledge their own 
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rospootablo quota of now knowlodga and of transmitting thoso vast treasures 
io the youii}:^or gomjration along with thoir own lofty ideals of life and 
.sorvioo. Given a few centuries of sustained effort and continued progress of 
this kind, given a sufficient number of genorations of diligent and go-ahead youngmon 
ot this type, and Truth or Ultimate Reality, which has so far eluded the scientist and 
Gie philusophor, would bo localized within moasurablo distance, and hundreds of our 
young moil, tlie products of the great Universities of thoso days, pure of heart, free from 
(loai)t and prejudice that oloud human understanding, with minds emancipated from the 
autliority of other human minds and fit to come under the autliority of Truth itself 
and eager to view and receive everything In tho*light of actual oxperionoo and inter- 
)irot it in consonance with the dictates of commonsenso, would make bravo ventures 
to cross the groat cliasm, and scores of thoso high souls, undaunted by the difficulties 
or trying conditions of tlie journey, would one day sot their foot on the blessed Land 
of I’romise. Encouraged and emlioldonod by tho success of thoir compeers, batches of 
oiluir yomigmon would, ono after tlie other, eomo forward and chooriully follow their 
example and thus, slowly and steadily, there would bo evolved a race of higher men— 
mou in whom life and atti'ibutes ot Spirit shall havo the fullest expression, men 
tUrinigli whom the graoious object of creation would be truly fulfilled. And wlien this 
is accomijlisliod, religion, pliilosopliy and science shall stand reconciled and tho vast 
Ifiiivorsu, whiuli now appears a groat mystery, shall bo recognised as the _ greatest 
‘'L'eacliing University’ and tlie forces ot Spirit, sliail have good reason to rejoice and 
sing halluinjalis at this their greatest victory over tlie forces of matter. _ Mon will 
then readily recognize one another as brotliors, and nations and oomrannities will sink 
tiiuir difforoueos and work for tho common good. Mankind will thon_oorao_ to under¬ 
stand tlio proper use of tlie acquisitive impulse, and rancour and strife, distrust and 
jealousy, that disfigure tho human society of to-day, will cease to exist in the world. 

Suuii, in brief, is the importance I attaoii to education and such are the hopes 
tliat I ontoi'taiu in my mind in connection with tlie advancement of higher education 
through tho agency of our Univer.sitios. lioforo proooeding further, I _ would like to 
make it clear that mine are not the hopes of a visionary or of a religious dreamer. 
Mine aro the lioiios of ono who plus liis faltli to sound praotioal oxperionoe and the 
trend of world-cvonls, For lias not University education, in spite of all its faults aud 
failings, transformed lito-oouclitions Iioro in India during tho last fifty years or so, 
and aro not all our present political, social and industrial leaders, our authors and 
poets, artists and arohituots plulosojihors and soiuntists, of whom the country is so 
justly proud, ono and all, tho produots of our colleges ? If University education, 
tlidugh nocossarily iraperfoot and restricted In character, botli qualitatively arid 
quantitatively, has' worked wonders in the past in transforming a conservative people 
like tho Indians and has suooooded in producing among tliem an awakening tho like of 
which was unheard of during tho past sovoral tliousand years, it should he but just 
and reasonable to hope that, porfoctod and oxtondod, it would work still greater 
wundors in the future. 

Resides, take into consideration tho amazing progress that scientists of tho world 
have made during tlie past two decades in tho matter of probing into tho mysteries 
of life and the uiilverso, and mark tlio voraarkablo ingenuity they have displayed in 
co-ordinating and synthosizing tlio disoovorios of tlio various soionces, qomparo some 
of tho prosont-day thoorios of soionoo witli tlioso of tho last few oonturies and judge 
of tlio revolutionizing elfoct tlio former havo produced on human thought and outlook 
ot life. Speaking of oqnaUty, Proudlion wrote in about 1848, “Tho entliusiasm whioh 
possesses us, tin! onthusiasin of equality. Is an intoxication stronger than wine, deeper 
than love ; a divine passion and furor which tlio delirium of Leonidas, of St. Bernerd, 
or ot Michulangcio can never equal.” And tho wonder is that people havo been 
clmnging to this wild enthusiasm of equality in spite of clear and indisputable ovi- 
doneo of History to show that equality has never existed in any country or commu¬ 
nity. For oxara'ple, wlio is tiiore who docs not know that, in every country in tho 
past, tlio priest and tho warrior classes, possessing superior brains and strength, have 
always boon in tho enjoymont ot superior rights and privileges and that the masses 
everywlioro liavo always remained hewers of wood and drawers of water ? Tho tea- 
ebings of History, liowover, wore porsistontly ignored, and people, annoyed by the 
stern realities of' life, sought consolation in acting on the principle tlrat the easiest 
way of curing a disease was that of not admitting it. So it was believed and 
deelarod over and over again that all men aro equal and, as such, do.sorving 
of equal rights aud privileges. And if I may be _ allowed to do _ so, I would 
add that oven to-day this very false idea constitutes tho principal plank 
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in tho socialist platform and roprosents the principal feature of attraction in 
democracy. But look at the knock-down blow it lias rooently received at the hands 
of soionoe.. The doctrine of evolution, based on tho rooky foundation of the discoveries 
of geology, and biology, has sliattorod tho old conviction _ into pieces and the belief is 
now growing in the civilized world that by nature all individuals, races and species 
are unequal, for, if it woro otliorwiso, there could bo no selection, no emulation and 
no dovclopmont whatover. I am sure that, in course of time, ns this great truth of 
soionco is Bullioiontly assimilated and appreciated by tho civilised world, thore will be 
a gunoral revolt against that soul-killing teaching of domocracy, and mediocrity having 
boou consigned to its proper place in the roar, tlioro will bo a world-wide demand 
and search for men of superior typo, for ‘peaks anil pinnaolos’. Now men of tliis typo 
cannot bo manufactured to order. A genius lias a greater possibility of omergenco 
form tho group of talented scliolars gathored round a great toaoliur. And as Univer¬ 
sities are centres whore groat toaotiers sit to teach and talented scholars assemble to 
learn, this agency alone will bo competent to moot the world demand for tho superior 
type of men. 


Dot us next turn our attention to tho teachings of tiie soionce of Psychology and 
liondor for a moment over tJio conclusion thoy lead us to. The soionco teaches us 
that every now body on arrival in tho world finds it, as has been happily put by 
Profossor William James, a “big, booming and buzzing confusion”. Parents, 
toaoliora and other helpers assist tho child in clearing up liis confusion and in 
harnessing his powers to dofiuito linos of action. So assisted, the child builds an 
inner world of Ills own which of course has to be so constructed as to fit into tlie 
needs of the outer. Now tho outoi world, over whicli we liavo no control, fovcos 
its demands on us ooasolossly during every moment of our oxistonco which 
naturally entails a severe strain on our powers. T!io_ moment wo fail to meet any 
of its demands, wo are ruthlessly puuished with dissatisfaction, disease, pain and 
misery. We hate tlioao punisiiinouts and try oiir best to avoid tliem. But how 
many of us do really succood in tho attempt, it 
that such of us as are, partly through tho 
toaokers and othor liolpors, and partly tlirough 
somewhat accurately wliat sort of world wo are 
to moot sucoossfuUy tho demands of tho outer 


is difficult to say. We only know 
assistanco received from parents, 
soif-cxperionco, enabled to roalisu 
living in and how to bohavo so as 
world, enjoy lives of comparative 


iieaoo and liappiness, If tliis reading of tho toacliings of psychology is oorroct ami 
if it is really possiblo for man to make life happy and poaee.ful in tins vale of 
tears througn assistance from paronfs and teachers and solf-cxpcrienee, there need 
be no hesitation in coming to tho conclusion that higher and perfect education 
alone can save us from tho four groat carsc.s of Immitii life, for it i.s through such 
education the iiaronts and teachers will understand tlio outer world correctly and 
learn what sort of help they arc to extend to tho younger generation, to enable the 
latter to build up a proper inner world and lead a peaceful and happy life by 
managing to meet tho demands of the outer world su(:oo.s.sfally. . 

l.astly, lot us study tho trend of world-events of tho prosont day. The mvontion 
of quick moans of travel and communication that havo brought^ uio different race.s 
of men into a very close contact by ulimiuating distaucos ; tho invisiblo association of 
tho scientists and philosophers of tho world througli books and journals that has 
re.sulted in uniting tho sciontilio minds of tho world into one great organisation and 
rendoring it pos.siblo for man to probe doop into tho soorots of lifo and tlio univorso 
from all possible directions, and tho most important of all, tho ooming into oxistonco 
of a world Court of arbitration known as tho League of Nations, and the spirit of 
willing co-oporation displayed by so many mitions in developing this body into a 
powerful and extremoly useful modinin for soouring world-peaco, all cloarly indicato 
that humanity is slowly but steadily being pro|iarod to attain to the high ideal of tho 
brotherhood of man by forgotting all dilTorouces of race and colour aud ovoroomiug 
all geographical and political barriors. 

Thus it should bo clear tliat tho hopos I liavo formed for myself, aro not alto¬ 
gether groundless. I must, thoreforo, confess _ that I have so far paid no attention to 
the growing disquiet and uneasiness in India and foreign countries owing to tlio 
largo-soalo unomploymont among educated classos. A.s a member of the U. r. Edu¬ 
cated Unomploymont Committee, I had occasion to hoar from several peoplo that 
extension of tlnivorsity oduoatiou wa.s rospoiisible for inoroasod unomploymoiit in 
tho country and that it the country would not imiiiodiatoly cry halt to tho blind 
worship of this fetish of tho West, tlioro woiild soou bo such a plethora of discon¬ 
tented and disgruntled graduates in tho land that it would become impossible to main- 
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tain peaco and order. They argued that, the ahsorptlvo power of tlio Oovorumont do- 
partmonb and tlio various voeations liad utterly oolJapsoil as was evident from the 
faot of ovoryday oocurrotice tliat applications from hundrods of^ University graduates 
wore reooivad when a post of Its. -30 per mnnsora was advortiaod in any paper and 
tiiat it stops woj'o not taken at once to roatrict University education, conditions were 
bound to grow worse from day to day. To si>oak tlio truth, It was only the other 
day that I read in a newspaper that, in tho Ihliar proviuoo, as many as 3,000 candi- 
dai:os assembled at a poliob ofTioo on tho basis of a rumour that tho department was 
taking seven recruits to fill vaoaiioios in tlio ranks of its oonstahulary. To out the 
matter short, I would readily admit tliat tiioro is considerable unemployment in tlio 
country in those days, but at tlio sarao timo I would beg loavo to point out that 
Univoi'sitios aro not employraent-sociirin/f or broad-procuring agencies. May bo that 
tlic courses of study provided in tho Uuivorsitios aro misfit and require to b'e rnodiPi- 
cd or extended to suit tlio noeds of tlio timo, may bo tliat some of tho young men 
taking up courses in arts and scionco in collogos requiro to bo diverted to other 
branolios, but I see absolutely no justification for restricting University odneation. 
You may by all moans onlargo tlio curricula of your colleges, multiply specialities and 
allow studonfs to have a wider elioioo of studios, uncourgo_ technical .education and 
devote largo sums of money to It than to orilinary education, luit, in tho name of 
goodness, do not .suggest any retrogrado stiqi in connection with University odneation, 
for such a step will not only put a stop to all future progress in tlie country, hut 
also revert it to tliat old condition of intoileotiial cliaos wliich it has taken full tlireo 
quarters of a eontury of a sn.stainod effort to remove. 

I must lioro add that I am not unawavo tliat measures have boon taken in 
We.stern countries to rostriot University oilucution witli a view to reduce unemploy¬ 
ment among tliolr graduates, but cloaily it would ho wrong of us to use this fact 
as an argument la favour of such moasuros lieing adopted hero in-as-muoli as 
tlie proportion of Univovsity students to tho poulation of our province bear.s no 
comparison at all to tlie iiroportions obtaining in tlioso countries. For example, in 
Germany tho proiiortion Is reported to ho 1 to 090, in Sootlana 1 to 465, and in the 
United States oi America 1 to 125, widio in onr province tho proportion is 1 to 
4,100. Tho fact tliat onr province has begun to foe! tho pinch of nnomploymont 
altiiough tlio iiroportion of its University students to its population is but one 
tliirtyseoond of tliat in tlio United States of America, I would mako bold to say, is 
indicative of its ludu.sirialiy backward condition ratlior tliau of over-production of 
graduates by its Uruversitios. 

We have now reached tho stago when 1 would llko to tako up an important point 
doaorving of our scriou.-i attention, for, it Is a point wliich would not only help us in 
coraiilottilv oxonorating liiglior oduc.atioii from tho charges laid at its door, but would 
also enable mo to realiso tliat long-oliorisliod dosiro of mine of wliicli I made mon- 
tion at the outset. You must bo roraoralicriiig tliat [ sjioke a iittio whilo ago aiiout 
tlio necessity of turning tlio acquisitive impulso of tho pcoplo to tlie direction of 
Truih. Now this acquisitive impulso of man, wiioii directed towards tlio objects of 
tlio world, is known as ‘greod’ in tlio simplo lauguago of religion. I am definitely of 
tlio opinion tliat tids vino in luiman ciiar.actor is tlio root cause of most of our 
present-day troubles and confii.sion and that tlio nnomploymont jiroblom in tho world is but 
an olfshoot of it. If wo just look disiiassionately at tlui largo-scalo ari'angomoiit.s of Nature, 
wo find that, in Iier bounty, Motlior Nature lias made amplo provision for tlio sustenance 
of every form of life and if men wore but to aiiportion its gifts among tliemsolvos 
witlioiit permitting greed and avarice to come in, all men, women and oluidren living 
on earth would liavo enough of food to satisfy their hunger, enough of wearing mate¬ 
rial to cover ,aiid protect tlieir bodies and eneugli of fresh air and sunsliino to enjoy 
sound hoaltii. But tho accursed vice of avarico and greed, the vile dosiro to grab and 
lioard, have made thoso gifts too fow-for us. Enquire wiiat made Japan wage war 
agaimst China and snatcli its proviucqs. Well, it was tlio dosiro of grabbing tho soya¬ 
beans of those provincus^ And wtiy is Italy spending its millions on tho invasion of 
innocent Aby.ssinia V Well, it i.s the dosiro of grabbing Abyssinia’.s rich mines and 
fertile fields and hoarding more gold in Italian vaults. Aud wliy Is there so muoli 
unomjiloymont in every country in those days ? Well, once again it is tlio dosiro of 
grabbing and hoarding. Tlie appetite for moro gold, quickened by tho experience of tlie 
prosiierous days of tlio last great War, lias urged every nation to increase its output 
of mamifacturos and food stuffs .and, lielped by Improved scientific metliods and devi¬ 
ces, every country is now produciug much moro tlian it can absorb or sell, and the 
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consequence is that the whole world finds itself in the grip of an unprecedented eco¬ 
nomic dmression and millions of men are starving in the midst of plenty. Expedients 
like tariff Trails and other artificial barriers, instead of improving matters, have only 
aooentuatod the difficuities, and the unemployment problem stares every nation in 
the face. 


Tims it will be seen that love of gold and other oarthly possessions, over-pro¬ 
duction and cut-throat compotition, jealousy and distrust, the prodirots of tho passion 
of greed, are tho real cause of all our troubles and also of unemployment in every 
country, and clearly, therefore, tho remedy lies in tho eradication of this evil from 
human character rather than in any thing else. The need of the moment, therefore, 
IS not the restricting of education, but the perfecting of it by removing all its 
existing defects and adding to it all those branches of knowledge which will help 
humanity In overcoming its lower appetites and satisfying its higher cravings A 
University, as the very name imiiUes, is expected to teach universal knowledge. In 
the long ^ 0 , as I have already mentioned, all seats of learning were essentially 
religious institutions and tho study of religion and religious litoraturo was the bo-all 
and end-all of education, for, in those days, religion comprehended all tho require¬ 
ments of human life. But conditions havo now changed. Woridliness—not bottei- 
worldliness—has taken tho place of nnworldliness, and religion and theology is 
assuredly a branch of human experience. ‘The narrow sciontiflc spirit,’ pathetiijallv 
says Prof, Radliakrishnan, which starts with a piojudioo against religious 
experience and thinks tho inward lifa of the mystics to bo a worthless 

dream, is not the truo philosophic spirit. The data of science and religion, 
observation and meditation, aro tlie field of philosophy’. You believe in science and 
teach it, because it is based on observed facts or experience. But yon have 
to teach philosophy also, because without philosophy scienco is liolpless 
Scionco looks out with eyes or through instruments and tells you what it sees but it 
says nothing about ultimate choices. For these you require the light of your wliolo 
experience and tho wisdom to which scientific knowledge is mere raw material If such 
is really the case, if such is the position of scientific knowledge, pray tell mo why iiave 
you excluded religion and religious experience from your studies and why do you 
confine yourselves to tho experionoo of tho world of sense or of the world at surfaoo ? 
Is it not false empiricism which holds you back from religious intuitions ? You take 
it from me that you can never make life happy with mere abstract intelligibility—tho 
ideal of science. You must also control tho lower appetites of man and satisfy Ills 
liigher cravings with tho help of religion. When religion attempts to dismiss physical 
facts and phenomena as unreal, you protest, but when it is your turn, you dismiss 
all religious Intuitions as non-existent and feel no compunction I I wonder why it 
does not ever strike you that materialism is but one practical attitude to life and 
religion is another, and, as suoli, botli deserve equal consideration in a seminary of 
‘universal knowledge’ V I am sorry I fool constrained to say tliat, in discardin"- this 
important branch of knowledge from our curriculum, wo forfeit our claim to tlfe use 
of the word University for ourselves. You may depend on it tliat Truth whicli wo 
all so much love, can never bo comprohonded witli tho physical instruments of soionoo 
nor can Ultimate Reality whicli wo so much adore, bo realized witli tho mental effort 
of philosophy. Providence has located within tho human body a special spiritual facul¬ 
ty, and it is the exclusive function of religion to teacli man all about the facultv 
When that faculty is developed in us like our pliysical and mental faculties, wo slnili 
1)6 ftbld to porcoivo Tiutii siid Ultimsito Roulity in tlio s&ino injiniiGi’ AiS "wc 

now perceiva and realize the sun with our physical eyes. And whon this takes place 
you will be both astonished and amused to find tliat Truth—tho goal of scienco Ulti 
mate Reality—the goal of philosophy, and Ood—the goal of religion, are but’ tliroo 
names of the same Supremo Essonse, 

I have now finished what I wanted to say and havo only a word or two more to address 
to the graduates of to-day. I would first of all offer you, my young friends, my hearty feli¬ 
citations and tlie feliciations of all other members of tho University at your woll-deiorvod 
sucooss. I would next impress upon you what your country, that has dono so much 
for you in providing facilities to aoqnlro liigher knowledge, expects of you Yom- 
country gave you welt-furnished and woll-equippod colleges and provided therein 
capable teachers willing and anxious to Impart to you the best of their learning and 
knowledge and I have no doubt that, you, on your part, have done your very best to 
receive, chew and digest internally all tho ioaruing and experience that wero placed 
at your disposal and also to imbibe the spirit of your teachers and assimilate the 
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traditions of your alma mater. Your country, in rotiirn, o.'tpoots of you tliat you will 
malco tho bost uso of the knowlodgo iranartud to you and tliat you will play your 
part In tho strufjglo of lifo nobly and wfill. Tt oxpoota that- acquisition of power and 
wealth alone will not bo the aim and object of life for you and that you will uot 
lose sight of tho high Idoala of life that all groat mon of tho world and tho groat mon 
of your own motherland always set boforo tbomsolvos, and lastly, that you will, to tho 
host of your ability, help your countrymen In advancing forward Intollootually, socially 
and oconomioally. 

I am awaro that you had many occa-slona of getting into your ears that tho uni¬ 
versal oconomlo doi)rosslon has now mode tho struggle of life more bittor and des¬ 
perate, hut aren’t you going out to tho world bettor equipped and better fitted than 
your predecessors of ten years ago ? I admit that there Is considerable overcrowd¬ 
ing now In almost all trades and professions In tho country, but you may take it 
from mo that there are yet enough opportunities of getting work for every capable 
young man. Tlio Head of every business concern and the Manager of every 
farm and factory are still on tho look-out tor really capable assistants. You may not 
straightway bo offered terms of employment suited to tho demands of your high 
ambition, but if you just make It convenient to accept such an offer when 
it comes your way and put your shoulder to the wheel whole-heartedly 
and show your gnt and merit to your employer,' you are sure to find tho 
road to the promotion oloar before yon. Oo to tho wide world, my young 
friends, tlieroforo, with hearts, stout and brave, and plungo yoursolvos whole-hoarted- 
ly in the struggle of life, forsaking all notions of false pride and dignity, and proud 
yourselves wortliy of the noblo traditions of your alma mater and the high expeetvo 
tions of your country. Your country, to-day, liko ovory other country of tho worla- 
urgently needs mon with brains and porsonality—mon In whom character Is wedded, 
to intellectual capacity. Oo to tho wide world, thoroforo, and prove to the people thad 
you oomhine iu yourselves botli those qualities and that you are in every way fit tot 
meet tho needs and requiromonts of your belovod country. “Many an army", says 
Macaulay, “lias prospered under n bad coramandor, but no array has over prospered 
under a dohating society." May Ood help you and protect you from coming under tho 
command of such a society I 



The Andhra University Convocation 

The following is tho text of tlio Oonvoc.ation Address delivered by Rao Bahadur 
T. S. Tirumurli. Piofessor of I’ulhology, Medical College, Viisagapatam, at the Convoca¬ 
tion of the Andlira University hold on tho 28lh. November 1935 

Mr. Ohanoollor, Ladies and Ooutlomon, 

I am very thankful to Uis Kxcolloncy tho Chancollor for tho high aoadomic 
honour ho has bestowod on mo lu asking mo to deliver the Convocation address of 
this Univor.sity on tlio present occ.aslon. 

On previous occasions, such honour foil fittingly on tho broad shoulders of 
renowned scientists, famous philosophers, groat engiucers, devout divines, legal 
luminaries, learned judges and able administrators. 

I am somewhat surprised that a medical man should have boon ohoson on tho 
present oooaslon. I take it to bo tho dosiro of Ills Excellency to give an opportunity 
to a member of every learned profession, so that aoadomlciaus, the goneral public and 
tho students, who take their degrees, may have some Idea as to how the various 
problems connected with education and tho welfare of tlio country are viewed from 
different angles by mon of difforont professions. I oonsidor that this gosturo of his 
is of very happy augury, as it is an indication of how His Excelloncy will deal witli 
tho problems oonnocted with this University, of which ho is the Chancollor, ami 
with tho great and diffleult problems of administration of this provinoe, which ho is 
called upon to solvo taking into consideration difforont view points. I nigard His 
EKoeilency’s invitation to deliver this address as a compliment paid to tho jirofossiou 
to which I liavo the privilege to belong. It is also a recognition of tliat important 
57 
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part of medical science—Pathology—which nnravols tho mystorlos of disease pro¬ 
cesses and lays tho foundation of tho whole Science of Medicine, Including Preven¬ 
tive Medicine. 

There ai-o only two professional colleges aflillatod to this University, one of which, 
the Medical College, Is located at tho headquarters of the University. Tho College is 
older than tho University. 

A resolution was tabled at the last Sonato Mooti;^ that the University should take 
over the control and management of the Medical Oollogo and the King George Hos¬ 
pital. Tho idea of the University administering a Modloal College ana the Hospitals 
attached to It, though It Is a natural growth In the- progressive western countries, is 
not now even In India. There Is tho OKomplo of tho Luoknow University. But tho 
University acted wisely by accepting tho advice of our Surgeon-General, Sir Frank 
Connor, who, while sympathising wltli tho aspirations of tlie University, cautioned us 
to defer the matter for the present and ,renew tho applloatlon after tlie Govern¬ 
ment had spent the necessary funds to Improve the College and the Hospital, in 
pursuance or the recommendations of tho Inspectors of the Medical Council of India. 

It is wdl known that tho ruthless axe of retrenchment was levelled at tlie Vlzaga- 
patam Medical Oollogo a few years ago. But tho catastrophe was prevented by tho 
broad-based aosdemio sympathy of tho then Burgeon-General of Madras, Maior-Gonor- 
al C. A. F. Bprawson, who Is now tho Dlroctor-Oonoral of tho Indian Medical Sorvlco, 
and the firm determination and vigilant care of our Illustrious Pro-Ohancellor the 
Hon’ble Ihe Rajah Baheb of Bobblli. 

The stability of the Medical College was again threatened by the adverse report 
made by one of the Inspectors of the Medical OounoU of India, who recommended 
that the M. B., B. S. Degree of tlie Andhra UnIvor.sity be not recognised for inclusion 
in Bohednlo 1 of tho Indian Medical Council Act, as, in his opinion the defects 
pointed out by him wore of such a nature as to make tho institution “insufficient”. 
In his opinion, neither the College nor the Hospital was sufficiently equipped or suffi¬ 
ciently staffed. He observed that no saw no reason to assume that the Government of 
Madras, who are responsible for tho maintenance of this College, would sanction 
suffiolent funds to carry out tlie rucommondations, bocauso the repeated attempts, 
whloh had boon previously made by tho successive Prlnolpals, the Surgeon-General 
and tho Mlnister-ln-ohargo, had hoen witliout any success In tho past. Ho felt certain 
that the Government would make no other answer than that previously given. Even 
if tliere bo any change of heart, the proverbial delay of the Oovornmont In tho carry¬ 
ing out of tho recommendations would moan somo years, and It was, therefore, unwise 
on the part of the Medical Council of India to recognise tho M. B., B. B. Degree of 
this University. 

Subsequent events have shown that pi-ophecy Is a risky game. At any rate, this 
proi>hocy has been falslliod by tho prompt action taken by our Chancellor, Lord Eiskino, 
and his Oovornmont. 

In consultation with tho Princlpah Major J. A. W. Mden.and Sir S. Radha- 
kriahnan, tho Vleo-Chancollor of this University, Sir Frank Connor, the Surgeon- 
General of our province, drew up a programme of Improvements for the Collego and 
the Hoepltol as regards stall', equipment and bullcllngs. Through tho kind assistance 
of His Excellency’s Oovornmont, a sum of Hs. 1(1 lakhs (uon-rocurring) Is llkoly to be 
sanctioned to give effeot to tho complete soliomc for tlie expansion, oquipraont and tlie 
re-organisation of tho Collogo and tho Hospital and an additional sum of Rs. 1 and 
an half lakhs por annum towards rocmrlng oxpendituro. To all those who have boon 
rosponsiblo for bringing about tliis happy consummation, tlio Andhras will ever remain 
deeply grateful. Wo hope and pray that no futnro finanolal earthquakes will shake 
tlie stabiUty of this really most useful institution, which has a great future before it 
in the prevention, cure and alleviation of hnraan suffoilng, in the betterment of tlie 
health of the people of the Andhra Dosa, and as a centre for higher medical education 
and modical rosearoh. 

It is very depressing but interesting to compare tho progress made In Public 
Health during the last century of Biltlsh administration In India and during the same 
period in Knglaud. It waB only juat ouo hundred years ago that tho first steps were 
taken to organise publlo lioalth raoasuros in England. It is stated that tho stimulus for 
tills was an epldomio of cliolora. Chadwick and Symon and tlio Victorian Sanitarians, 
wlio piannod the main lines for tlio progress of jmMlo lioalth, will over be remem¬ 
bered. Compare the Statu Mudioliie of England wlilcli lias bocorao tho all jioworful 
social service organisation of that country to-day wltli our present position 
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More than 16,(XX) modioal men arts in inaiiranoo praotioo ; ovoi' fX) per oont. of 
oxpeotant mothora mo nttmulod to in auti-nata! clinloa ; ovory year 40 per cent, of 
infants and children aro looked aftor in child wolfaro oontros ; over 33 per cent, of 
school childroii roooivo medical inspection ; 140,0(X) suspoctod oases of tnberculoBis 
and thoir contaots roooivo attontioii from tnhoroulosis specialists ; 98,(X)0 persons are 
treated at tho venereal clinics. Thoro aro over 180,000 liospital beds, exoluding those 
in mental hospitals and more than twice this nnmbor aro provided by voluntary or¬ 
ganisations. I loavo you to compare those figures with those which can bo gatnored 
in a similar area of our country. 

Again to quote Dr. Jameaon'a (ignros for England and Wales, more than S20 
millions is spent annually on medical servico.s by local authorities and over £31 milions 
on environmental sanitation, including housing. 

What Ls the reason for this dilforonoo liotwoon tho Public Health progress in 
England and India ? In tho opinion of Qouoral Mogaw, who was tlio Director of the 
of tho Oaloutta School of Tropical Medlolno and later D. 0., I. M. B,, in England 
sanitation Iras uohlovod its vlctorlos not moroly by tho preventive measures taken 
against diso.aso hut also bocausu tho public co-oporatod, and an improvement in tho 
economic st.andards of living was taking place at tho samo time as tho work of disease 
prevention, but in India tho progress has been poor and tills is due to “tlie now wlno 
of soiontlflo sanitation having boon nourod into old bottles of antiquated customs”. 

But Oonoral Mogaw's reason Iiy Implloation oomlomns tho Indian people as a non- 
co-oporating lot, But it is, liowovor, gratifying to soo his statement flatly contradicted 
liy no less an authority tliau Col W. 0. King, tlio best part of whoso sorvloo has 
been spout in laying tlio sound foundations oi Pnblio Iletflth in this Prosldonoy, 
wliioh brought Iiim into intimate contact with tlio pooplo, that “tho average edueatod 
Indian is not only cnpahlo of grasping the bonolit of but of receiving, wltli very much 
gratitude, health education by praetioal demonstration of sanitary works of tho com¬ 
munity”. 

It cannot bo doubted that education is tho most desirable ally of sanitation, though 
it might bo coiitoiidod, not witliont somo reason, tlmt tho educational policy has not 
pursued profitable paths aud has, of late, lieon ploughiug barren sands. Tills is realised 
by tlio Oovornmont and tlio pooplo and h.as awakened ttrom to a consciousness that all 
is uot well with education in this country and that it needs a ro-oriontatlon and re¬ 
form in all its brunclios. 

Col. Kina had rightly remarked that Politics cannot disregard Political Economy, 
nor Political Economy Bauitatioii—in its broadost sonso—as applicable to man and 
lieast and that, if sanitation lio au iiitogral part of politics, equally must laws bo 
evolved for rostraiut of tlio selfish iu.stiuots of tho individuals, which ondangor tho 
iioalth of their noigUhours, and their corollary multiples of communitios and nations. 

From tho oarly days of tho East India Company its administrative offioors were 
provided witii sanitary advisors. Iii IS.'iO a Royal Commission was appointed to on- 
quiro into tlio lioavy mortality among tho oflioois and ranks of the British and Indian 
troops, The Commission issued tlio report in 1803, lu 1864 Sanitary Commissions 
wore appointed for Madras, Bengal and Bombay. Tho Sanitary Coramlsslonors of 
Madras and Bengal rooommoiided the organisation of tho Public Health Service. This 
was pigeon-liolod with tho remark that tire fund.s must bo provided by tho Provincial 
Governments. The plea that odnoatiou should procodo sanitation was advanced. Tho 
Government considered it inadvlsablo to force public iioalth on a population, that 
was resisting tho innovation. It wanted to oroato goodwill by oaring diseaso and 
widening oducation to proparo, as it were, tlie gronud on which tho seeds of Public 
Health may bo sown later. 

In 1869 the appointment of tho Sanitary Commissionor was transferred from tho 
Military to tho Civil Medical Dopartmont. A junior Army Medical Offloor was consi- 
dorod enough and was subordinated to tlio Surgoon-Oonoral. Somotimo later plague 
bioko out anil tho Pla/'iio Commission, which was oonstitutod to_ enquire into this 
disoaso, rooommeudoJ a status of equality to tlio Sauitary Commissionor with that of 
tho Surgoon-gonerai, tho Head of Curativo Modiuino. Subsoquonly, within a few years 
tho Sanitary Commissioner was again thnust to a subordinate rank to tho Surgoon- 
Oonoral. Later, hi.s name was ohangod from that of tho Sanitary Commissionor to that 
of Director of Public Hoaltli. 

In 1889 tho Madias University undertook to institute tho qiialifioatioa of Lioonciato in 
Sauitary Scieiico, whioli was lator changed to Baulieior of Sanitary Science, a qualifloatlon 
oquivaloat to that of I). P. H. in Groat Britain. Other Indian Uuiversltiofl followed 
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the examples of the Madras Univorsity. (5ivil Assistant Surgeons qualiflod themselves 
for degrees In Sanitary Soionoe. Sanitary Inspwtors were trained. At an earlier date 
Col. King reporomonded the utilisation of qualilied mon for Public Health work in 
Municipalities and District Boards. In those days the Distriot Medical Oifioor was also 
the Sanitary Officer of the Distriot. I have had the honour of being the District 
Medical aiiA Sanitary Officer of ono of the tlien biggest districts in the Presidency 
which was sometimes ago bifurcated into two districts, 

I can testify from experience that the District Medical and Sanitary Officer could 
not have carried out satisfactorily either his medical or his sanitary duties from the 
modern public-health point of view. He clamoured for separate assistance for tho 
disohai'ge of sanitary duties. Civil Assistant Surgeons wore appointeu as Sanitary 
Assistants. The Surgeon-Oenoral wanted that tlieso _mon should be appointed by him 
and subject to his control and disoiplino. The Distriot Board protested that he who 
paid the piper should have tho right to call for tho tune. Tho Sanitary Commissioner 
was a more passive witness in this ugly sqnable for power. 

Later, the nucleus for a Public Health Service was laid ; almost every Municipality 
and every District Board wore compelled to have medical officer with Public lloaltn 
qualification ty look after tho Public Health of the local bodies concerned. Tlieso 
District Health Officers and Municipal Health Officers were placed under tho Director 
of Public Heffith, who was also given a few assistants of tho rank of Assistant Direc¬ 
tor of Public Health. In this nresidonoy our thank.s aro duo to Col. Russoll for tho 
inauguration of the present woll-plannetl scheme of public health service. Even hero 
Madras took the lead. 

It should, however, bo acknowledged that public Iioalth appointments under Muni¬ 
cipal and Local Boards wore at tho beginning not attractive. Even with additional 
encouragement, these appointments are not eagerly sought; but they aro taken up, because 
better oponhigs for service aro not avaiiablo for qualifiod men. The report of tho 
■Ministry of Local Solf-Oovornmont for 1931 contains tho following statements “The 
reluctance of professional men to accept service undur Municipal Council is a menace 

to tho future of sanitation of this Presidency.Even mon qualified as sanitary 

inspectors avoid service under local bodies, if they can got other employment." Things 
have improved since, but tho Improvoment is duo to unemploymout and tho ovor- 
orowding of the professions. 

We must reckon with the fact that ‘Provontivo Modicino’ has come to occujiy a 
liighor place than that of 'Bottlo Medicine.’ In the Dictionary Medicine is defined as 
“the art of curing, preventing and alleviating di-seaso”. This is duo to a general reali¬ 
sation that tho pMsician should bo equally interested in both Curativo and. Preventive 
Medicine. The eliorts of such omiuent persons us Dr. Jamoson, Col. King, General 
Mogaw, Col. Russell and others should bo augmented by tho other momhers of tho 
sorvioos. the profession and from among tho public, interested in Public Health work, 
by tho insistence ton tho fact tliat tho most ossontial factor in tho dovolopmont of 
F'nblio Iioalth in India is the question of cost. To tho question of Sir William Osier 
why malaria should not bo stamped out of India as it was done in Panama, Sir 
Leonard Kogora is reported to have pointed out tho impossibility of such an improve¬ 
ment, because In most MunicipaFitlos in India tho whole of tho work—teaching, 
hospitals, schools, roads, sanitation—had to bo paid for out of an income of 2 or 3 
shillings per head of tho population. 

A healthy nation is largely a question of money. Health has to bo purchased with 
money. Like all other good tilings It cannot bo had for tho mere asking. A nation 
must bo hoalthy to become wealthy and It is only wealthy nations that have attained 
to high st^dards of health. Judicious oxpondituro of wealth can create health. 
The absence of health inevitably loads to absonco of wealth of tho nation as of tho 
individual. Every one should remembor that tho “first wealth is health”, and that 
“witliin human limits health is purchasable by communities." 

I earnestly hope that tho truth of Col. Russell’s statement, that in no sphere of 
human actlvi'tiy can richer dividends bo earned than by judicious investment in tho 
preservation and promotion of tho health of the people, will be fully understood. 

Cruel oatastrophios, harrowing horrors of faramos and highly sponsored appeals for 
the sick have proved successful m arousing public sympathy and in tho colleotiou of 
the nooossary funds. But the voice of tho appeal of Preventive Medicine sooms to bo 
a cry in tlie wilderness. Philanthropists have come forward to endow bods or build 
wards or dispensaries but I am yet to hoar of a single endowment by any ono in this 
country for an institute of Provontivo Modicino, tho services of wbion are non-specta- 
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oiilar, Provontive ModicJno, though dospisod to-day ia India, will bo onthronod ia its 
jiropar place to-morrow. Our philanthropists will, I hope, boar in thoir mind tho saying 
of Sydenham that tho ofEoot, ovon tho slightet roduution in the Inoidonca of sickness, 
sufforing and death, must always bo a mattor of greater follolty than tho riches of a 
Tantalus or a Cm -sub. 

Lt. Col, H. B. Shortt, Director of tho King Institute, Guindy, in his address to tho 
Rotarians in Madras last August, is reported to have suggested that the funds provi¬ 
ded for higher education, I.e„ the amount o-Kpendod on Universities, may bo diverted 
to tho promotion of the physical well-being of tho people, by which ho moans endow¬ 
ments lot Medical Research. I do not oonsider that tills suggestion will find favour. 
Tliure is no doubt about the ncod for tho ro-oriontatlon of University Education with 
the objects of introducing useful reforms in it. But tho more diversion of a part 
of the amount now allotted to tho Universities to public Health Department will only 
starve both the Universities and the Health Doiiartmont. ], however, agree with him 
that the University Education, which is mostly of an academic nature, is being poured 
ill many cases into bodies physically lll-equippod. The poor physic of our University 
students has boon ropoatodly pointed out ni the reports of the Medical Inspections of 
Univorslty studoiits in dift'oront parts of India. 

I have boon myself an eye witness to the haggard look, bent back, sunken eyes, 
emaciated frame and other signs of poor physic of the graduates, who come up in tlio 
variegated colours of thoir academic robes in an impvosslvo procession to bow before 
tho Chancellor and take their degreos. The convocation function, which ought to 
loavu a happy buoyant feollng, has often given mo a sonso of depression, not only due 
to the doubts as to tlie capacity of the graduates to koop their heads above water in 
tho sea of umimploymont, into which they are driven from tlio portals of this tlnlvor- 
sity, but also to tho melancholy prognosis, that tho largo majority of them are physi¬ 
cally unlit to weather the cruel storms of many diseases, whicli abound in their 
neiglibourliood. 

During recent years a remarkable advance has been made in tho Science of Nutri¬ 
tion which has resulted in a ro-orioiitatioii of I’ublio HoalUi problems. Public Health 
work is not merely tho control of diseasos from sproading and tho dofoiiding of people 
against attacks of disease but it aims also to ercato a maximum physical well-uoing. 
Nutrition [ilays a very important part in increasing the stamina and vitality of the 
nation. 

This soieuco of nutrition is slowly changing tho dietetic habits of Iho people. In 
the industrial wealthy countries tho old bulky prodominantly starchy diets are giving 
place to lighter but balanced diets, richer in animal proteins. We find an increased 
consumption of milk, butter, cbooso and other dairy products, sugar, eggs, fruits and 
green vegetables. 

Increasing attention is being paid to food production and distribution. People are 
reali.suig that tho world’s food production can ho incroasod many timos without 
increasing tho area of cultivation, if only they make use of tho available soiontifle 
knowledge to the fullest extent. Have not unglneoring and biological soioncos ridden 
certain parts of the world of malaria and otbur doadly disoasos, which provented 
men from going tlicro and cultivating tho soil and turned dreary deserts and sickly 
swamps into fertile fields and green pastures and vegetable and fruit gardens ? 

There are those who deplore a Nation’s adopting a policy of Goonomlo nationalism 
and aiming at tho ideal ot economic solf-suDicioiicy by the barriers of customs and 
high tariffs against tho Import of food-staffs. But the fact remains that this spirit 
of ocouomio nationalism is rapidly sproading. 

Poor nutrition lowers vitality and loads to disease ; and disease in turn to tlio 
poverty of tho people. Higher wages need not necessarily lead to bettor nutrition. 
Popular education in tho scionco of nutrition, however olomontary it may be, is very 
necessary for tho well-being of tho people. Tho attention paid to nutrition, even in 
tho curriculum of medical studios, is inadequate at present. It is very satisfactory to 
note that tho small book on tlio ‘Elomonts of Nutrition’ by Col. McCarrison is being 
more widely read, by being translated into tho vernaculars of this Presidency. There 
is also a Department of Nutrition in the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health. Calcutta. Post-graduate students who take a course in Publio Health will in 
future study the scieneo of nutrition. Tho nutidtion laboratory at Coonoor is serving 
a very useful purpose in undertaking research in nutrition and is under the 
mauagoment of tho Indian Research Fund Association. 
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It is hardly noocssary for mo to say that the first help to the Nutrition Labora¬ 
tory, CoonQor, camo from this part of the country, from tho Kajahsahob of Parla- 
kimedi wh®, by a princoly endowment of a lakli of rupooH, has given a groat impetus 
to research in nutrition, thoroby drawing tho attention of other Zaraindars, Kaiahs 
and Maharajahs to tlio importance of tJiis now acionco of nutrition and giving a load 
to them to help this Publio Hoalth cause. 

In Japan and Soviet Russia, Nutrition In.stitutes aro oonnooted with the 
State Departments of Publio Health and with tho Universities. Tho Amerloan Diototic 
Association has a largo body of nearly 3,000 raombors. It la rocommouded that a 
chair for Diototica should be created in each of tho medical schools and collogos. It 
would be to tho advantage of botli reaoaroh work In nutrition and tlie teaching of tho 
sulijeot to medioal studonts and othors, Intorcstod in tho soiouco, by the specialists 
attacliod to the nutrition laboratories, if tho laboratories aro shifted from Cloonoor to 
Madras or to Vizagapatam. A Nutrition Iimtltuto has been reoommended to be erected 
and endowed and if this fructifies, I hope it will not lio located in a place, that is not 
a University oontro with medical collogo.s and liospitals. In suoii a centre there Is tho 
additional advantage of an intellectual contact botweon tho nutrition specialists and 
other soimitists, whoso collahoratiou would bo of immense valuo and whose work may 
bo correlated with tho rest of the Sclonoo of Publio iloalth. 

The valuo of teaching elementary principles of nutrition and simiilo rules in 
regard to diet is recognised in other countries. In Boston and otlior parts of 
America there aro Nutrition Classes. Thoro aro five Nutrition Clinics in London, 
Tho Departmont of Agrloulturo in U. S. A. dissomlnatos information on nutrition and 
rational diet among the people. Tho impoi tones of publicity and propaganda is well 
recognised. 

Dr. Aykroyd, tho Director of tho Nutrition Laboiatories, Coonoor, has drawn our 
attention to tho urgent noed in this country for a dutailod ompiiry into the diotelic 
liabits of tho pooplo in tho dilforont provinoos, and into tho provalonco of food 
doiioionoy diseases. I hope tho nccossary financial aid for this iuvostigution will be 
forthcoming and tho onqulry commouood very soon. 

The Ijoaguo ot Nations Iloaltli Organization has in view tho constitution of a per¬ 
manent Commission to study tho jivobloms of nutrition. Tho general problem of 
nutrition to-day is tho need for tlio harmonising of Economic iuid Publio Health 
Dovolopmcnt, I boliovo tho dift'orent aspects of tho luoblem can bo bettor tackled by 
shifting tho Nutrition Laboratorios from Coonoor to Madras. 

Tho report of tho Director of the I. L, 0, at tins 19th Session of tlio Intornational 
Labour Conference in Juno last, has drawn attention to tho relationship botwoon ado- 
quato consumption and a proper standard of bcaltliy Jiving. Tho fact that largo 
masses ot people aro at present underfed or malfed is not open to dispute. The 
foundation of a roasonablu oxistonoo should be that amount of wages which would 
cnabio tho worker to obtain a minimum of liealthy diet for hirasolf and 
Ids family and a hoalthy shelter for them. Thu report also states : “No one can 
doubt that thoro is immenso scope—nay urge, urgent need—for tho increasing con¬ 
sumption of most kinds of fruits for almost ovory country in tho world," Incroaso 
ill consumption would go to solve tlio agricultural problem and also to improve 
lioalth, so as to reduce tho budget expenditure of Oovoniraent on medical aid. Tlio 
increased eflioionoy of tlio population would iuoreaso tho production of wealth and 
stabilise political conditions and solvo to a groat oxtout tho dilfioult problems of 
unomployment. 

Bspooially in our country iiovorty is the most important factor which has to bo 
considored in tho solution of tho food problom.s. Wo cannot raise tho purchasing 
capacity of tho peoplo without exploiting tho internal market of tho country moro 
intensively and also tho external market, if ^ possible, thereby efl'ceting 
a marked rise in tho level of agricultural i»rices. Countrios which have no natural 
conditions for tho production of all thoir food roquiromonts cannot aim at tho idoal 
of self-suffioioncy in tho matter of food-stulfs. But it is goneially hold and supported 
by authoritative opinion that India, which has an infinite variety of soil, climato and 
other natural resources, need hardly go beyond her boundaries to produce a suflioioncy 
of food-stuff, to give an adequate and woll-balanood dietary to tho whole nation. 

“Neither iBsouIapins nor his daughter, Hygoia, is ropresentod as in tears, witli the 
habiliments of mourning ; but instead A?scnlapTiis is armed witli sorponts, the symbol 
ot wisdom and oouvalosconco ; and Hygoia is bestowing warmth and succor ;— 
Beautiful symbols of Health and I’roventivo Medicine”. (Dr. D. W. Cathell, M. D. ). 
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“With health everything is a source of pleasure; without it, nothing else, whatever 
it may be, is enjoyable. It follows that the greatest of follies is to sacrifice health 
for any other kiml of happiness, whatever it may be. for gain, advancement, learning, 
or fame, lot alone, then, for fleeting sensual iiloasuro ’. (Bohoponhauor). 

Lost stamina and lost healtii make for iioverty. rolltlcal power, oconoraic progross, 
educational a<lvanooment, sclentliio rosearcli, industrial expansion—in fact, oven good 
habits and noble aspirations, cannot bo got by mere chance. Hygiene plays an 
essential part In the rearing and maintaining of a hoalthy^Natlon. 

All religions toll us that It la a sin to foul the mind or contaminate the soul. 
Does It not also teach us that It Is also a sin to defilo the body ? 

What Is tho use of holding Health Exhibitions which havo dogonoratod Into an 
annual tamnxha, whoso effect Is of ophomoral nature ? Tho ‘Gospel of Health’ has to 
bo preached In a sustained manner every day In tho year and a Heiflth Mnsonra 
should be opened, at least one In every district, to which a permanent stall’ should bo 
attached for publicity and propaganda. This ‘Temple of Hygela’ should bo so built as 
to attract tho people of tho district to go on a pilgrimage for worship to ho blessed 
with tho knowledge of how to socuro and keep lioalth for themselves. 

There Is such a thing as Physical Morality. It Is not only a duty to one's own 
self but also to Ids neighbours, tho ooraraunity, and the Nation and also to other 
Nations and future generations. 

Democritus said “If the body and soul woro to suo oach other for damogefi, it 
would be a question whether tho landlord or tho gnost woro more to blame” 

‘Dynamics of Health' Is tho Solonoo of Health. Health is never static. It Is a con¬ 
stantly changing dvnamlo force. Good hoaltli gives vitality, vigour and vim. A realisa¬ 
tion, that health Is a dvnamlo iirogrossivo force and tliat vitality is tho Inherent, 
latent doctor In us, whioli resists disease or makes us got well quick, should engender 
in us desire to foster health and to study Ilyglono, wntoh toaches us how to got and 
koop liealth. 

Man’s transgressions of tho Laws of Health are not forgiven. Diseases havo been 
compared to thieves and murderers, and tho Preventive Medicine of tho present day 
recognises that It is far more sensible to omploy Scotland Yard Detectives to track 
tho Criminals of Disease than to omploy an Army of Doctors for the ouro of the 
same. “Prevention la better than euro” has become well-worn by repetition. But it 
is worth ropoating, until such knowlego loads to action. Thoro Is only ono Inobrioty 
wliioh. Instead of being censured, can bo commended and that Is tho Intoxloatlon 
with tho ‘Joys of Healtli’. 

To tlio question which may reasonably bo put to mo, why I should talk to you about 
‘Health’ on tho prosont occasion, which was not oxpootod to bo usod for a health 
talk or for propagandist purposes of tho Hoaltli League, ray roply is that It la not 
realised how all this propaganda la wasted, so long as Ilyglono does not form an 
essential part of tho school curriculum lu all Its stages. Graded, cpursos In Hygiene 
which Is after all the most important snbjoct from tho personal and community points 
of view of healthy living, should bo proscribed In all tho classes, right up at'least to 
the Matriculation standard. 

“Jfens aana in oorpore sano." “A healthy mind In a healthy body” is a trite 
saying and a truism admitted by Psychologists and Psyolilatrlsts. A healthy body is 
necessary, If tho mind should bo healthy. Unless the mind la healthy, good ha'blts 
and good character cannot bo foimoil. I’ersons without character and conduct In life 
are a drag on and a danger to Society. If wo realise that tho essential virtues can 
bo fostered only by a healthy mind working In a healthy body, wo will not lose 
any time to moke Hygiene (including Mental Hygiene) a compulsory snbjoct of tho 
school and oollegu ourrionlum. What availeth man, it ho In the iiroooss of gaining 
woaltli loses howth of body, mind and soul ? ’ 

I hope that Your Excollonoy’s observation, during the recent Prlzo Distribution 
Function of tho Government Collogo at Mangalore, would have obtained snliloiout 
publicity already. But It is worth repeating. “Education docs not merely mean stuffing 
one’s brain with facts : It moans tiiat, In order to bo able to use those facts one 
must keep healthy, so that ho may bo able to mako use In futuro life all tho know¬ 
ledge and learning tliat ho may got, when ho was at school or college”. I wish that 
the above obsorvation of Your Excolloncy Is put up In bold blazoned letters a.s the 
motto in ovary Educational Institution. 

In comparison with other progressive countries, the position of India, from tho 
public health point of view. Is anytlilng but satisfactory. Though the oconoraic coudi- 
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tion of tlje people has much to do with their state of health, the problem of tackling: 

the deplofablo state of health conditions cannot be solved by looking at It purely 

from tnoieconomlc standpoint. It should be remeifabered that even In the western 
countries^ where the economic position of common man Is Infinitely bettor than that 
which obtains in India, there Is still plenty of misery of diverse kinds. But it should 

not, howqver, be lost sight of that a certain level of comfort is absolutely essential 

for healthful living. 

It Is not the multiplication of worldly goods and our wants which make for 
human happiness but human happiness depends to a considerable extent on a sane 
outlook on life, which can be brought about by what Everett Dean Martin calls “a 
liberal education". The creation and growth of a sane outlook on life is attempted In 
other countries which have solentifioally planned their educational progress through 
the medium of Mental Hygiene Clinics and by tlio Inclusion of Mental Hygiene as an 
important subject of study for a liberal education. 

The three most important general objectives In education to-day are (1) the Im¬ 
parting of knowledge, (2) formation of good habits, and (31 teachings of wholesome 
attitudes to human enviornmental Inlluences by tlie training of a primary human 
emotions. From the beginning the educational organisations have pursued the first 
objective only. The study of Psychology and Its influence on education have resulted 
in a greater realisation of late of the importance of the formation of habits from the 
very early stages of a child’s education. A man might have mastered Ethics and yet 
lead an immoral life or bo a Philosopher, whose Philosophy fails him in the hour of 
trial, or be a medloal man who knows and preaches to others all the rules of good 
health but fails to make use -of that knowledge with’, regard to his own health. Thero 
are many people who do not put the knowledge they have mined Into the over day 
life of the practical world. Knowledge by Itsolf Is nsofoss put into practice. It Is being 
increasingly realised that formation of the health habits Is more important than more 
knowledge about health. 

It la a sad commentary on our present day education that it does not aim at teaching 
the student how to live and la what the real happiness of life lies. It Is Psychology 
again that has drawn our attention to tho signtioanoe of the part played by the 

various human emotions In making living happy and snooessful. Tho answer to tho 

question ‘Is llfo worth living ? that U depends upon tho liver is not only true physio¬ 
logically but also psycholopoally. Tho training of the emotions to create wholesome 
attitudes and reactions to outside Influences should be the third educational objective. 
Wholesome emotions are attempted to be strengthened and undesirable emotions weeded 
out in Mental Hyglone training. 

The preaching of tho ‘Gospel of Mental Health’ Is more necessary than tho pro- 
ganda for iicompulaory physical education. It is no doubt true that body and mind react 
on each either but there Is no uso of a giant frame if It la to harbour a weak mind ; 

far better a frail frame, which enshrines a strong and well-developed healthy mind. 

Emotional self-control, tho cultivation of noimal relations with one’s neighbours and 
a knowledge of the real wholesome ‘Philosophy of Life’ are a few of the many bene¬ 
fits, which can bo derived by a oomprehenslvo course In Mental Hyglone. 

Pro/, William MeDougall has described that tho heart of tho human personality, 
its “cylinders’’, are the primary emotions as fear, anger, ote. If those are removed, 
we should be, mentally, like springless clocks or tireless steam engines. Mental 
hygiene will help the individual to self-dlsclplino and create In him tho desire to 
subordinate the self and merge It In tho larger interests of tho “bigger self” i. o., tho 
Community. In that sense Is It not true that a man has to lose himself In order that 
he may find himself ? If wo search deeply, we will find that happiness can result 
only from a well-integrated personality, which is able to respond successfully to the 
varying stimuli of painful or pleasurable nature, which irapingo on the personality In 
daily life. The necessity, therefore, for solf-disclpline and for the development of 
certain hl^er and more ennobling interests beyond the daily struggle of “getting and 
spending” needs no advocacy. 

It is the study of Philosophy that can enrich the soul and enlarge tho mind and 
lead us to tho acquisition of higher values In life. Philosophy Is an important subject 
of study for a sanor and healthier outlook on life. No person can be considered tq 
have had a liberal education, if Plillosophy did not form part of his studies. Philoso¬ 
phy should supplement Science (used In ordinary .sense) and Science should pervade 
Philosophy. It is in such happy embrace tliat real liberal education is born. 

George Borrow (Lovengrow) can so derive happiness from tho blue sky and tho 
changing effects of the seasons that he asks himself “Is it not worthwhile to live 
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On the othoi' hand-to the vast majority of men Wordsworth's words are too tnio.— 
“Tho world is too mncli with ns, f'otting and spending. Wo may wnstu our powers. 
Little wo see in nature that is ours.” 

The importance of the Study of Uiology is well renognised in Europe and in 
America where the subject forms a eompulsory course for school-Koing students. In 
our country only tho students who choose Mtidleino or Agrionltnro as their vocation 
appreciate that a .sound biological knowledge stands thorn in good stead. I hojw the 
defect that tlie Natural Science,s have n t been introduced so far in tho Andhra Uni¬ 
versity Colleg'e of Science would he noted and remedied at an early date. Tho tea¬ 
ching of Biology should be of a more practical nature including siifTiciont laboratory 
work and ample observations in tlie held, it is regretted that in tho c.vaminatiou hn; 
the Intermediate there is no praotieal te.st even in the Physical Sciences. No n.\'amina¬ 
tion in a science subject can be considered to be complete, unless tho knowledge of 
the candidate is tested by an orai and a practical examination. It is probably to this 
kind of e.xaminatioii in theoretical know.'edga that we owe the reputation of thoorotieal 
intellectuals which other nationals have given us. 

Biology teaches what life is and how life’s environment is constantly changing and 
how the organism roaots to such changes. It teaches the physical basis of living 
things and that division ot labour is associated with. K|ieciaIisation of structure in tho 
increasing complexity of animal and plant life in tho course of its evolution, Tho 
student of tlio subject obtains also clear ideas regarding animal instincts, rellox actions, 
memoiy, intelligence, methods ot growth and reproduction. On the basis of tho abovo 
knowledge he obtains some idea of variation and heredity and a do,sire to study 
‘Eugenios’, which considers the woll-being ot the race. 

The study of tho plants and animals in lolatioii to human affairs and human pro¬ 
gress, a knowledga of disease germs and deteasivo powers of the body against thorn 
and an appreciation of the remedial measures adopted in public Health moasuros can¬ 
not fail to he of iiionlonlable bonolit to the student and to the country iiidirootly. 
Biological knowledge has evidently played a great part in raising tho standard of living 
by increasing the ability to earn liiglieV wages and creating ideal citiKciis, who aim a 
source of strength to themsolvos and to tho Stato. 

Biology tolls us that human race can bo improved by good onvironment and by 
good education and that tlio belief .“that, truck horses will brood only truck lior.so,s., 
the trotting hor.sus only trotting horses” should be given up. 

Thougli’even tint desirability tnaking Biology a compulsory subject of school odu- 
oatiou ill India is being tardily admitted, there are not u few per.soiis who oven now 
doubt its Value m the school ciirrioula. 

It appears to bo tho practice to give some words of advice to tho graduates of tho 
year, when they assemble at the Convocation function to take their degroos, 1 do not 
propose to do anything of tho kind. Youth is in revolt and resents ndvieu. Such 
advice is oonstnied to bui gratuitous and may even bo felt insulting. Advice not 
paid for is not vahiod. Rospecting youth seiitiraont, I shall not boro yon with what 
will be considered to bo platitudes. 

Bat, 1 .shall bo failing in my duty, it I fail to congratiilato the gradnatos of the 
year on their success, ns, otlienviso, it may be considered to bo ungentloraanly or bad 
manners on my parts. I was iiesitating at first whom I should congratulate—the 
successful gradnatos or the unsuccessful candidates. Thoro is a ploasiiro in the un- 
joyraent of tho fruits of the ciiaso. In tho piirsuit of knowledgo thoso wlio had 
workoil hard have secured success and possibly distinotions. I wish I do not mar 
their feelings of rojoicing in the slightest manner. In this world pleasures are so 
few and come so rare, but jiaiu abounds and comes fieipient. 

But there is also pleasure in the more chase, though it may liavo ended uiifortilo. 
It the nnsiicoessful students had been sincere in their attempt to obtain as much 
knowledge as they can absorb in the proscribed course of their studies, they need not 
consider chat they liad wasted their times. Lot the failed candidato not get di.sheart- 
onod at his failure. Failures and obstacles exist only to he overcome Thu failiiru should 
be an incentive tp subsequent bettor planning and renewed and vigorous attack. 

Tho best part of a mui’s life is the stage of his life as a student, as it is mostly 
pleasant and carefroe in the corporate life of the residential students of a University. 
If you utilise fully tlie opportunities which are afforded to you to enlarge your mind, 
broaden your sympathies and increase ymir stock of ideas, yon would not regrot for 
having prolonged yonr stay in tho University. You may congratulate yourself on tlia 
other hand on having postponed the evil day, when you have to solve yonr broad- 
winning problem. 

58 
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Whereas, I have to sympathise ivith the winners, because the spectre of unemploy¬ 
ment would liave already boguu to stare at them. They have to face and solve the 
problem couraKeously, honestly and in the best manner possible. They should not 
prostitute for base purpo.ses or obtain employment by any pretext or false pretence to 
positions, to which they have not fitted themselves by the required training or take 
to a vocation, for which they h.avo no aptitude. 

But whether you get paid employment or not^ the field for honorary seiwice is 
extensive and rich in possibilities of achieving not only success in life, but also, a 
name and a fame. Ignorance and illiteracy, poverty and sickness, disunion and dis¬ 
cord ; discontent and disaffection, famine and Hoods and many more allied miseries 
clamantly call the youths of the country to render honorary service—youths who are 
bold and enthusiastic, intelligent and interested, skilled and trained, active and alert, 
disciplined and disinterested. Those mi.sories and misfortunes ohalionge you to fight 
them. Will you take up the challenge? 

The villages are in mourning. Tho crying need of the villages is that you should 
go back to tlium. Their deserted and orphaned aiinearanco and gradual' decay are 
due to the depletion of the best energies and brains from their midst. 

The professions are over-crowded in tho urban arears. Independent praotice in the 
learned professions has rearly reached the saturation jioint. Tlie future of the gra¬ 
duates in the city looks gloomy. There is still some hope for them in the villages. 

Medical graduates are settling down in rural areas. Lawyers too can settle down 
in villages. They will he able to considerably lessen tho expenses of tho villagers by 
helping them in conveyancing, drawing up plaints, complaints and legal documents, 
for which the villagers liave to travel long distuiiees now to cities, whore living and 
legal advice are costly. 

There are many villages without schools. A small band of educated young men 
may oombilie to .start a school and their work will not go nurewarded. Wo have 
known many instances in which foreign .Missionaries started primary schools, worked 
them single-handed for many years and built up gradually big institutions with an 
elficicnt stall of enthusia.stio teachers. 

There is also scope for agricultural gradiiato.s and engineers in the •rural recons¬ 
truction scheme. The, vital needs of tho villages are elementary education, good drink¬ 
ing watoi', good roads and moclical aid. Development of rural industries requires the ser¬ 
vices of skilled tochnioiaris. It is to tho proper working of the Rural Reconstruction 
Scheme that we .should look to a parlia! solution of unem]iioyraont. 

As for social service, in the working of tlie Villago ‘Panchayats, Co-operative 
Societies, Scout Movement, Red Cross Work, llarijati Uplift, Rural Reconstruotion, 
etc., there is enough scope for tho exercise of your intelligence and energy. 

The foundations on which you can firmly build the New House of the Nation 
should be made up of Village Panchayats, Co-oporativo Movement, Rural Reoonstruo- 
tion, Harijan Uplift, Economic Nationalism and a Common Language. It is for each 
one of you to choose in which of tho above works you can profitably help the cons¬ 
truction of this great edifice and act accordingly in a deliberate a'nd determinded 
manner. 

Pandit S, V. Bhagavat Ralna explains to us the significance of “Now and Here" 
in the following sentences : —“If you are Master ‘Hero’, you are master ‘Everywhere’ 
and your Mastery of ‘Now’ is an earnest of your Mastery of ‘Eternity’. The more 
you make tho mo.st of ‘Here and Now, tho greater are tlie chances of your attaining 
the Mastery of Life”. 

“Banking on ‘To-morrows’ and ‘Yesterdays’ betokens Bankruptcy of ‘To-dav’. So 
beware of .spocnlatmg on them, lest tliey piove so many quagmires ‘for tho treader of 
To-day’s dry land to be bogged in”. 

The stioss of life and tho reign of defeatist creeds are making for a mood of re¬ 
bellion 111 ti e more active and of passive inditforenoe in the quieter sections of tho 
race. Tlio old values are orumbling : The now ones are vet to be born. “We have 
neither immediate nor remote aims and in our soul there is a great empty space.” 
Those word.s of Anton Tclioliov are not entirely inapplicable to the state oif mind of 
several young men all the world over. Into empty spaces anything might enter 
and spurious philo,sopIiy enters quicker. I want you young friends to resist the in¬ 
flow of such ideas as would underraino the essential loyalties of life. Never listen to 
doctrines that would lessen in your eyes the dignity and signifioance of life. “Nothing 
lasts, so nothing matters is a dangerous and pernicious idea, which would lead us 
back to the lungle. There are many things in life tliat matter ; and they matter tre¬ 
mendously. May you all have tho iraaginatiou and the understanding to think of life 
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as “an elevated and lofty destiny”, and whatovor be the material success that you 

might bo able to achieve, let it bo said of all of you that you never lot down tho 

great traditions of civiluation and learning. 

The Bishop of London has said “The Biblo can and will help you. Do not look 

upon it as a book for only one day a week. Du not be ashamed to bo seen reading it. 

Aour life is judged by your daily actions. If the Bible only helps you to live more 
happily, in closer harmony with your fellows, surely tho tirne you spend reading it 
will prove your greatest investment”. The same may be said of Bliagavat Geetha, 
Koran ahd other great religious works. 

In a lecture on ‘Fundamentals of Ilindusism’, Swami Siddeswarananda said that the 
more offering of fruits, flowers, or chanting of hymn.e did not signify true worship. 
True woi’ship is in the controlling of tho vices, such as, lust, wrath, and hatred and 
in manifesting a feeling of kindness and affection towards every living thing. 

Though intellectually a race is adult, morally and spiritually, the men may be still 
children. Do we not find men using their newly acquiied knowledge to work desola¬ 
tion and death in their folly and fear- and greed and pride V The greatness of re¬ 
ligion depends on the scale of values, which tho person professing tliat religion sets 
for himself and in what he believes. 

In the worship of Sara.swati, Durga and Lakshrai, tho Hindus appear to have .lad 
a grand oonoeptiou of knowledge. Power and Wealth, personified by the res|)eotive 
goddesses. Knowledge is necessary for the aciiuisition of Power and without Power, 
wealth cannot exist. Botn Knowledge and Wealth apjicar to bo necessary to main¬ 
tain Power. Ju the picture of Mother Durga you will liiid Durga is supported on one 
side by Lakslimi, Goddess of Wealth, the synihol and spirit of economic and lu- 
dnstrial life and activities of tho nation ; and on the other side, by Saraswati, 
the Ooddes.s of I/'aruiiig and arts, tho symbol and spirit of intolliwtual and icsthetio 
life and activities, , , . . , ,, n • 

In this part of India, instead of Durga Puja tho Ilindus eolebrato Ayudhaluja. 
Tho siguilioanoo is the same. We worship our tools and trowels, sticks and swords, 
plouglis and piek-axe.s and maohinorv and tnotors, which, if you analyse, will be wnnw 
to belong to two kinds, one beneficial and |troductivo atid the other deadly and des- 
tniotive. Whether produotive or destruotivu, they represont Power. 

Aro wo tho ‘Slaves of Custom’ iu the worship of these Goddossos ? Do wo iiUf 
dorstand the real nxeaning behind all this worsiiip v 


The Patna University Convocation 

The following is the text of tho Convocation Address dcdivorod by the Hon. 

Sir Tij Bahadur Sapru at the Convocation of tlie Patna University hold on the 

30tb. November 1935 : — 

Your Excellency, Mr, Vico-Chancollor, Ladies and Gontlemon, 

My first duty is to thank you for the great honour you have done me by asking 
mo to address you tliis aftoruoon. I do not uretend to ho an eduoatioinl exjievt and 
there is nothiug further from my mind than tiiat I siiould claim to sjieak with 
authority ou a subject on which ideas aro, iu the highest quarters, at the present 
moment in. a state of flux. I can only appeal to your forbearance and iiidulgoiiee as 
a layman. 

The fact that your university is comparatively young in years can, iii ray opinion, 
ho no roproacli to you, Aucieiit lineage and tradition are good, they add to ones 
pride and set up standards of coiidnot, but eliuitioity and adaptibihty are two of 
the most vital conditions of suocess—and tlioy generally go with youtli. I presume 
that you possess botti these qualities in a fair measure, lii the midst of a changing 
world when many of our olieiished ideas in polities, economics and sociology are 
undergoing rapid changes, it is inevitable that some of us should ask ourselves some 
practical questions about universities in India. I do not wisli to take you back to 
the days of those ancient seats of Icai-nitig in our land and particularly in your 
historic town of which some learned writers have iu recent years given us vivid 
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and alluring pictures. I sliall recall to your mind only the days of tho fifties of the 
last century when schemes for the spread of western knowledge were ■ in tho process 
of iuoubation which ultimately boro fruit in the ostabiishtnent of universities in the 
throo Prcjidoncy towns of India. Yon then oarno • under tho jiirisdiotion of the 
Calcutta University. You remained under its sheltering wings until less than 
twenty years ago when tho Indian Legislature—of which I hippened then to be a 
non-ofilcial member—presented you with this university presumably to fulfil a keenly 
felt desii'o'oii your part and to make ■ your life as a new province complete. Since 
then several other universities in other parts of India' have come into being. In 
my own provinces, for instance, we have no less than five universities functioning 
.at the pieSent moment. Bengal possesses two, Madras has three, Bombay, Nagpur, 
tho Punjab and Delhi, like your provincOj have one each. Nor must we overlook 
tho establishment of two flourishing universities in two of tho biggest States_ of 
the India -ITyderahad and Mysore. Ono can almost hear Assam and Orissa crying 

out for a univei’aity e,aoh. ,1 have no doubt that Sindh will not lag far behind in 

joining this f.ashiohahlo cry. 1 do not wish to encumber my address with figures, 
lint I can safely say that the number of nnder-gradnates at every university has, 
nearly ovorywhorc, considerably ineroiised during the last twenty years. "While in 
1915 tho total enrolment in universities wa.s 01,22,5, in 1922 the number was over 
105,000. Nor liave tliese years been years witliout examination and investigation, 
of the problem of education in India. "We havo had a very re.spectablo mass of 
literature presented to us on the subject by expert educationists. Tho several 
volumes presented to us by the Sadler Commission adorn the shelves of university 

libraries. Then thero is tho Hartog < ommittoo Report. "What wo have done, it 

seems to ine, is that we have first estahlished and multiplied universities and then 
blessed tllem or o«rsed them each one of us according to his tem|ierament or his 
.'ippreciation of the situation, There are many among us who think tliat liaving 
reg.ard to the sine of the country and the population tlie number of tho univeisities 
existing- in the country does not err on the side of excess. Indeed the dominant 
feeling is that it is nothing short of a siu to put any kind of barrier in tho way of 
higher education, that it is the pious duty of every ono of us to promote and 
foster the diffusion of higher learning on an ever-widening area. The votaries 
of knowledge and culture, steeped in tho wisdom of tlio east and tho west, will 
always tell you that knowlodgo must be pur,sued for knowledge sake and that 
•sordid consideration,s relating to the material interests of lifo must not he allowed 
to contaminate tlio pure atmosphere pervading our seats of learning. On the other 
h.and thoie are tliose who tliink that if only universities did not exist 
and did not produoo ambitious young mon with iialf-bakod ideas of freedom 
and n.'ition.alism and socialism and all the inconvenient isms of the present day, there 
would be no such thing a.s tlio Indian problem and India would be a land tlowing 
with the milk and honey of contentraont and gratitude for favours received. Now 
let me tell you frankly that I do not agree with either view. It is not that I do 
not realize tlie benefits of higher learning or tho necessity for developing a higher 
ciiltnral life for tho nation, but I cannot reconcile myself to India becoming a nation 
of hiiirn(3d beggars. It is all very well for snoeessful lawyer-politicians who, when 
they liiivo nothing else to do, take out a book from their shaves to beguile their 
time, to talk of culture and so also learned professor,s at the universities, who at 
tini(}s betray tho common weakness of humanity by comparing their emoluments 
with those better circumstanced timu they are, may talk of culture and knowledge 
for knowledge sake. But I should like these gentlemen to place themselves in tiie 
position of tho long-suffering but fond p.arent who stints himself to educate his boy 
to find that tlio young m.an, on whose future he liad built his hopes, when face to 
face with tho reality of the situation finds that he has to drink of nothing but the 
cup of disappointment mid despair so far as a career in life is concerned. Govern- 
Tiumt, foreign or national, can i.irovide “jobs" only for a limited number. The 
learned professions, if they are to bo followed as professions, presuppose a certain 
amount of priv,ate means during the period of waiting. Agnoultural life has no 

pros])ccts to offer. Thero are not many vacant or waste lands to occupy. Universitv 

training has filled his mind with fine ' cnitural ideas and all the doctrines 
about tlio distribution of wealth and the oontrol of tho means of production 
from tho time of Plato down to that of Lenin. Cinemas and uewsnaners 

have created new tastes ^ which oannot be satisfied in the humble and tm- 

devo oj.ed surroundings of village lifo Trade and industry there are ; they call for 
development and developed they mujst be but unless he hajipens to belong to tho 
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tiharmed oirulo of a trading class or bulongs to a oortain oasto thoro is no use for 
him there, s^)eGially when tho expert has yet to light for his iQoognition in the eoo- 
noniy of Indian life. Tliis being tho position—and I liopo I have not placed bofora 
you an overdrawn pioturo'-it is for tnoao who are responsible for our educational 
system to revise their ideas. Tho problem has been engaging the attention not merely 
of Oovernmonts in India during the la.st few years, it is oausing anxiety and oonoern 
to nearly every government in Euro|) 0 . During ray recent visit to Europe I had an 
opportunity of seeing things for mysolf and I can toll you that in nearly every coun- 
try in Enro|)e tho problem of education is now being approached from a thoroughly 
practical point of view and it is being inoreasingly roorgani.sed that neither govern- 
monts nor universities can alTord to shot their eyes any longer to the necessity of 
co-relating education to employment. As Mr. llarold lintler said recently at Genova : 
“Important though it is to help tho adult to keep his home together and' to maintain 
his place in society during periods of enforced idleness, it is even more important 
both for the individual and the nation to cnahio tho young man to lay tho foundations 
of his oareer. Howsoever hard lie may he hit tho former can always hope to re¬ 
cover his position by hard W'ork and good forlimo, but the latter, if tho springs of 
his ambition are dried u]) and if tho ohanees of learning hi.s profession are denied 
him in youth, may he completely incapacitated from over making a decent living or 
becoming a useful citixon. Tho nrgemty and gravity of this question is now being 
realijsed in many countries.” It is obviously out of question that in this general address 
I can place before you an exhaustive list of Hie roinodios which liave been adopted 
in other countries for the solution of this problem or of those which may be adopted 
in our own. I have dealt with this problem at length in another capacity in a i‘ 0 |i 0 ft 
which I hope to submit to (Jovornment in my province within tho next few weeks. 
For the moment I am anxious that you sliouid rcoognizo certain plain truths howso¬ 
ever much they may seem to yon to fall Ixdow that exalted idealism which it is the 
poouliar privilege of our universities to nurse and foster. “The lirst object,” says Sir 
Ernest Simon, “which most parents have in mind in wishing to give their ohildron 
the best possible odneation is to ouahle them to in.ake their way in tho world and earn 
their living. A boy at the end of his odneation has now-a-days fo face a difliionU 
world where competition is keen and .socuro oraploymont difficult to obtain. His 
chanoe of success depends largely on tho education which ho has received." It this 
is true of England it is—I maintain—even more true of India in its present condition. 
Without in any degree underestimating tho value in our national life of cultural pur¬ 
suits or without intending to cast the slightest slur upon our imiver.sitio.s, I am an¬ 
xious that tho whole prohlora of education should now bo viewed from a different 
angle. To put it briefly my suhmis.sioii is that the problem of education must now 
bo viewed along with and as connected with the problem of eraployineat. This does 
not, by any means, moan or imply that we rau.st olo.se our univur.sitio.s or curtail 
their activities. It does, however, imply that wo shall .so readjust our entire system 
of education as to afford, on tho one hand, every possible opportunity to those of our 
boys for roceiving university education in arts or sciences who are likely to beneht 
by it and it also implio.s that wo slmll not allow wa.stagc of intelluct and opportnnity 
in tile case of those who are not likely to benelit at all by academic aduoation at uui- 
vorsitics or other higher seats of learning. For tho latter class wo mn.st provide suitable 
education vocational or industrial or some other kind, which may enable thorn to acquire 
the faculty of doing things at an early .stage of their life and earn a decent living. We 
must give' a now bias to education in its early stages. Is scorns to mo that the 
essence of tho whole problem lie.s in reforming education at the bottom, i. o., in ro- 
organixing (1) our primary education so as to bring it more into harmony with rural 
oonditioms and (3) secondary education so as to make it solf-siifficieiit and not sub- 
servient, as it is at present, merely to university education. It must mark, in my 
opinion, a definite stage in the career of a boy so that it he wi.shos to start in any 
career, for which he lias received the proper truining lie should be 
ablu to do so at tho end of his .secondary education. No doubt we 
shall have to provide a suitable kind of secondary education for those wlio [iroposo 
to join universities either merely for cultural purpose or to qualify themselves for 
certain higher branches of public sorvics or certain learned professions. It is only 
thus tliat ill my luirablo judgraent you can secure oil the one hand the true intorests 
of culture and on the other the mrterial interests of a large number of our boys. At 
the present momont I fear the progress of tho really intolleotnal and cnlturally-rainded 
boys is impeded by their being assoeiated at tho universities with others who act 
as a drag on their progress. It is only when you have made some suitable provision 
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for tliG latter class of boys that you will enable the former to render that service of 
knowledge and culture ' which wiil enable India to claim a position of honourable 
equality among tlioso nations of the world which are making daily ootributions to the 
development of science, philosopliy and culture. Further, this will also permit uni¬ 
versities to raise their standards still higher. At the present moment I am afraid 
we talk 'somewhat loosely of higher education in conneotion with our universities. It 
is true that wo produce every year men who achieve distinction lat certain competi¬ 
tive examinations both in India and in England, it is also true that these men have 
rai.sed the level of public conduct in onr services, nor do I forget that 

some of these men who join learned professions achieves distinction, 
but when I think of universities as they are at present I do not 
think of the limited number of good men they produce but of tl>e very large number 
of, I sliall not say second class but tliird cla.ss men with very indifferent intellectual 
equipment, with soarcoly doveioped cultural tastes and with no clear ideas about 
many things. At the pre.sent moment I am afraid it is only too true to say of a 
large number of our young men—and I say so witli profuse apologies to those Of my 
friends wlio are always insistent upon the claims of culture at the universities—that 
a university degree is sought after merely as a passport for Government jobs.and 
not out of unadulterated love for knowledge and culture. In the interest of the 
universities themselves I am anxious that they should bo rescued from this degrad¬ 
ing influence. Onoo you have done that there will not be tliat mass _ production of 
graduates wtiich brings no credit to the uiiiversitios on their cultural side but whicli 
is making life more and more difficult for those unfortunate victims of a system 
whioli may do good to the vast majority. My conviction is that we cannot allow 
to tinker witii this problem and leave things to drift for themselves. Wo must have 
a definito policy with regard not merely to university education but also with regard 
to oducatiounl institutions at the bottom. I am old onougli to remember tlie bitter 
and long drawn out controversy w’hich arose out of I/ird Cur/.on’s attempt to reform 
university education. Tliirty years later wlien the whole subject of education has 
passed into our hands and wifi pass in still groator abimdaiioe under the new _ oonsti- 
tntion, it is possible for us to ox|)ress a regret that IjOrd Curnon's great iutelleot 
and driving force wore not directed at that time towards secondary education or giving a 
proper start to primary education. If that had been done it seems to me th.at much 
of the acuteness of tlie evils of the present system might have been prevented in 
good time. liut now that we aro going to bo lA'sponsiblo for educating onr own people 
1 tliink there is no reason why we sliould not approach tlio whole problem uolaly 
and courageously with definite and clear ideas as to tiie future. I am anxiovis to.pre¬ 
vent misunderstandings. As I liavo said before T do not wish to discourage university 
education or curtail tlio honefieioiit activities of onr universities. I would much rather 
concentrate for the next few years on a reorgnization of our school education. As 
regards the universities tliemsolves I suggest that the time has come when each 
university—and it must lie remembered tliat our resources are not so simple as 
those of western covintries—should select for itself certain subjects of study on wliicli 
it would lay special emphasis so that special value might attacti to its_ alumni in those 
subjects. 1 am afraid as a layman I liave no business to go further into tliis matter 
but perhaps you will permit me to say that in tho earlier stages of our boys’ eduoa- 
cation I would mucli i-ather that tlioir power of observation was developed, tliat their 
general knowledge of things around them and beyond them was of a liiglier cliaracter 
than that their mind should be fed merely on certain text-books and tliat 
we sliould continue to attach so much artificial value to examinations 
and the re.siilt of examinations. One danger that I foresee under the new consti^- 
tion is that education being a provincial subject our universities and our entire 
educational system in oacli province may tend from a national point of view to 
bocorae far too provincial or parocliial. I sincoroly liopo and trust that without in 
the slightest degree interfering witli the autonomy or the_ provinces it may be 
possible to devise some raaohinory for tho intorehange of ideas between province 
and province and to secure some coordination and prevent unhealthy competition. 
1 am afraid I liave in dealing with this problem gone a little furtlier than I had 
originally intended to do. I must now take leave of it and come to the more 
agreeable task of addressing tlio young men before m 0 ._ 

My young friends, do not go away with the impression that when I am approach¬ 
ing the end of my career I have hardened or stilfened against you. 
I can truly assure you that all my sympathies are with you. I know from personal 
experience what a hard struggle life is, how difficult it is for a young man to get a 
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stait ill lifo and to biiiM iiji a imi'cci- for liimsolf. I’ciliaiis tlin ].ositioii of tlie 
young moil of my timo was not so aoiiUi as yours. You aro living in tiinos of 
iniicli groator stress and eompotitioii than was tlio ease in my youth. A J! A. 
or an M. A. degree in my time noimted for a great deal more tlian it doo.s 
at present. But [ trust tliat the lieenor the striigglo becomes the more 

determined yOn will be to face it and faoo it courageously. Apart from serving 

your own interests —and no one can blaino you if you are anxious, as indeed 

you must be, to earn your living ami acliievo distinction in tlio race of lifo—you 
iiavo got a responsibility to discliargo towards yonr country. Yon are going to 

play a much bigger part and in a much more generous measiiro than was permitted 
to tile youth of iny generation. Now ambitions bavu arisen in the conntrY. With 
tho youth of my generation freedom was a far off adnrablo droani. It is not so 
to-day. It i.s a bnruing passion with yon. You will lie tlio instruments for consoli¬ 
dating that measure of freedom which has so far lieen aeliieved. More tlian that, 
upon many of you will fall tlie responsihilily of achieving still greater measure of 
freedom so tiiat it may be your proud privilege to claim in futiiro that you liavc 
sueeeedcd wliLue we failed and that you havo by your wisdom, by your ' cmirage, 
your love of tho country aeliievod for lier a place of inide' and liono"ir 
among the nations of tbu world -a position well wortliy of yonr past and eiaially 
worthy of your ambitions. [ imagino tliat yonr iiolitical ciued, or the political 
creed of many of you, may bo summed up i‘n one word, i.c., nationalism. It is a 
very diftieult word to dolino but more or less wo all undor.staiid wliat it means. Lot 
me, liowever, give you one warning -and 1 give it not in any oariiing or cynical 
spirit—and it is that nationalism properly uinlerstood is something wider and higiier 
tlian mere intellectual heliefs or political ideals, though it may and very fi’cijiiently 
does cover both, It must be an active principle of life, it is in ray opinion a raodo 
of life, it must inspire and vegnlato your day tii day dealings witli ono anotlior. Truo 
nationalism must rest upon tlie recognition of tho priueiple -of eiiuality of ns all in 
tho iniilst of a iooiety wliieh is traditionally eiitreiichod holiind uiiKiualitios - .social 
and religions—and nnou fair-play for all. It does not de.ify the ))asl hut it does not 
also de.spiso tho wisdom of our ancestors. It should bo vomiy to preserve tliat jiart of 
our heritago wliiidi will not be a drag on our progress Siniiiarly I think true nntionn- 
lism must not liave any iircpidiees against modernism or against now ideas merely 
bceauso tlie liome of their origin is I'n the West. Nor must it be too ready to accept 
ideas merely because they have originated in tho West. Your nationalism must not 
be divoroed from nationalism, nor must it forget tliat its primary fiiuetloii and duty 
is to give us a new syiuliesis of lifo. Nationalism again must not bo confused witii 
an active or (lassive liatred of other race.s, or limited to political or economic ideas 
of any particular brand. By conviction T claim In lio a nationalist nivl I deoiare it 
with the utmost possible sincerity that I do not think in forms of caste or creed. In 
my case it is not the result of emotion. It is tlie result of a conscious olTort made 
in the light of the hi.story of our country and of my experience of other countries. 
Do not light shy therefore of owning that you are nationali.sts, it you have reasoned 
yoursotf into that belief. Bmotion is mod, it is tho spring of many generous actions, 
but conviction is bettor, f do sincerely hojie and trust that you, 'who claim to have 
received liberal education and to whom yonr university claims to havo given liberal 
education, will realise that tlio desire for political freedom imposes certain obligations. 
You may achievo liberty to-day but you may toso it tomorrow. Wliat then is the 
stable foundation on wliieli your freedom and .your liborty will stand 'r In tho 
)>eculiav circiimstauees of India, and viewing 11m matter as I'do as a rualist, I think 
tho true foundation of freedom in India mii.st bo tolerance. As Dean Martin says, 
'‘If liberty is to exist, tho individual must bo xealous for tho freedom of other's ; 
ho must bo willing that people dilfor from him. Ho must not strivo to make his own 

preferences theirs.Nothing de.stroys liborty so surely and rpiickly ns tho spre.id 

of iiitoloranoo. Tohirance is a bettor guarantee of froodom than brotherly love ; for a 
man may love his brother so much that ho fools himself thorohy appointed his 

brother's keeper.Small men aro prone to turn their loves into proprietorships, 

and tlieir clierishod ideals into we-apons for the coercion of otlicws. Kor littlo-rainded 
men are opinionated. The ignorant man always liolioves lio is right; I ho educated 

man seldom.The dominance of the intolerant is always and every where a revolt 

against civilisation,” Tliuso aro not mere iilatitudes. Yon will liave plenty of occasions 
for the application of these principles in tlio present day lifo of India, it is a strange 
irony of fate tliat wiiilo wo should bo striving for froodom, wiiile each ono of us 
sliould claim to be a nationalist, our actions should on not a few occasions belie our 
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pi'ofefi.sioiis. AVe wlio wero bcini in a differont iitmosplicra, who doi'iynJ our ideas of 
freedom from westiu'ii sourees as a thiiif' to bo admired but had no idea of tho obii' 
gfitioris it iinposcfli may havij faiU'il in achieving that unity of thougiit and action 
W'hieh must form the foundation of any ondiiriii!' politioal or sooiai snporstriiotnro, 
but you who are in lliu spriii^t tido of life and who will be nailed upon to shonlder 
the burden; of freedom may yot adapt yourselves to tho alteriid needs of the time and 
aoquit yourselves in a manner worthy of your edimation and worthy of youf 
country. 

Lastly, pur universities Jiuist ha jiulffod hy their prodiiets. It is up to you to 
prove tliat in tho domain of eultnro you aro not ohsessed or overborne by a narrow 
sectional view of life or liistory. Wiiate.vor may htive heon the state of ttiirif'S in 
otliur partq of India, 1 heliuvo 'l am riRlit in sajdiiR tliat until about lifty years ago 
the geiicuiil eiilturo - as apart from religions bediof—of tho average Mohamedan and 
the average Hindu of tlie educated middle classes in Northern India and Biliar was 
tlio same—or nearly tlu: same. L am afraid ono can not take a complacent view of tho 
situation as it has developed during the last thirty years. Con.sctiously or iinoonsciously 
wo iiavo been developing not a common oulturo hut different cultures on divergent 
lines and w'o can see for ourselves its effeet upon our mutual relations. Is tins, I 
ask, truo nationalism V If it is anything liko nationalism then I must ruiso my feeble 
voice against it and ask you at this period of your life when 1 ho[ie yon aro yet 
free from tlie virus of tliis ini.sealled nalioiiali.srn to protect yourself against tlie jiara- 
lysing and oven fatal acts of tliis slow bnt sure ))oison. Tliqrein lies tlm danger to 
Indian unity and ludiiui self-government iuid freedom. Alaydt be given to you to serve 
the inlerosts of your oouutiy wisely aud weil. 

MR. NOOR’S CONVOCATION SPEECH 

Tlie following is the text of tho Convoeation speech delivered by tlie lIoiTble 
Mr. Justice Kkaja Mohamad Noor, Vice-Uluiiii;cl*or, at thu Convocation of tlie Patna 
University hold on thu 30th. November 1933 

Your Exeulleiiey, Members of the Convocation, 

It is my privilege to welcome you once more to tho Annual Convocation of the 
University and place hetoro you tin; review of the work of tho past year. 

Since wo last mot in Ccmvoeatioii wo have lieard with tlie greatest regret of the 
death of Sir diaries Daylcy, tlie lirst Lioiitenaiit-Dovcnior of the province, ft was 
daring Ins ailniiiiistratiou tliat (lie Covernincrit appointed the Natliaii Committee to 
fonniilate a scheme for a University ,at Patna. Tlie .scheme recommended liy the 
C'oinmitteo was niodilied accoidiiig to tlie requirements of llie situation and a univer¬ 
sity in the present form was started in 1*.)17. It may justly ho said tliat tliougli Sir 
Charles Hayley left tlie proviuro before ho could bo ilie first diaticellor, it was lie 
who as the head of the (Jovcrnineiit laid the foundation stone of tho University. 

Tho Uiiiver.sity liiis lost a life Fellow hy tho death on tlie 7tli of June, 19:15, of 
Mr. Saiyid Nnrul' lluda, (h I. E. His genorosity was unique. Ho dovotcil almost the 
whole of ids fortune to the cstahlishmeiit of tho Madrasn Siiamsluil Huda in order 
to advaiKie tho cause of .trahie eduoalioii in (ho i>roviiioo. Tn recognition of his 
sorviee.s Y'our Kxi'.clleiicy wu.s jileased to .apiioiiit him a life Follow of the Univer.sity, 
a distinction which uufbrtuiiatciy ho did not live long to enjoy. 

The cruel hand of deatli has taken .away from us only yesterday Mr. Deep 
Narayaii Singh who was a life F'eHow under seetlon 7 (i), Olas.s 11 (ii) of tlie Patna 
UiiiversKy Act by virtue of his liaving given moru than a lakh of rupee.s for tho 
jiuiqioses of thu Tuj Narayau Jubilee (.’ollege at ■ Hliagalpur which is named after his 
fatlier who founded it. TTiu college owes much to tlie miinilieence of our lato 
colleague. He was a mau of broad viows ami w.as always I’oady to help the eauso 
of education. Hi.s death has caii.sod a heavy loss to the province. Every movement 
intended to benefit the province in general and tiro student community in particular 
had always his ungrudging support. 

AYo havo also to mourn ilie deaths of Mr. Srikrisliiia Prasad, n repre.sentative of 
the Legl.slative Council and Mr, Kara Pr.isad, a representative of tho Registered 
Or.aduates on the Keuate. These gentlemeu took keen interest in eduoational problem 
of the province. 

Last but not tho least, I h.ive to refer to the untimely and sudden death on tho 
27th of Noverabor last of Mr. L. K. (.ihosh, who only a few months ago had suc¬ 
ceeded Mr. D. N. Ben to tlio piineipalsliip of tho Hihar National College. Mr. tihosli 
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has boon a Piofossor of MaHiomatios at the E. N. Collof'o for about 30 years, a 
Follovv oE tlie Univei'sity siiica 1019 and a momber of tim Syndicate for a very long 
time. Ilis mastery over tlio rules and Regulations of tha University and his sober 
advice had all along bean of very groat value to tlio Sonato and Syndicate and to 
various ITuivorsity bodies of whiob bo was incrabor. His absence from the Univer¬ 
sity will be keenly fejt. Ho will always l )0 romemborod by his eolloaguos for his 
sound views on pducational in'obloms. hi him tho University has lost a very useful 
member wbo was always ready to dovoto his time to tho cause of the University 
and the student community has lost an eflioieMit and sympathetic teaohor. 

AVe convey our sincoro .sympathy to the bereaved f'amilios. 

Hr. H. Larabort, tho I’liiicfpal of Patna (lollogo, Dr. K. S. Caldwoll, tlio Principal 
of tho Soietico Calluge and Mr. D. N. Hon, the Principal of tho Bihar Nationla 
College retired fi'om their respectlvo oHicos during tho oourso of the year and 
coased to ho ex-of/icio racmbci's of tho Honato. At the last Annual Convocation I 
paid tribute to tho services of Dr. Caldwell. In him tho University lost an 
eminent clicmlst and a capahlo administrator. Tho Senate in recognition of the 
services of Dr. Lainbcrt as Principal of tho Ravonshaw and Patna colleges and as a 
member of tlie various University bodies resolved to confer upon him tlio degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy hnnoris cau.iii and tho resolution having received Your E.x- 
collonoy’.s a[)[)n)val, tho degree was eoiiforrod upon him at a special Convocation lield 
on the doth of March, 1035. I need only say that this dogieo was well-deserved and 
1 liopo Dr. Lambert will live long to enjoy tho distinction. 

Mr^ D. N. Sen’.s rctirornent deprived tho Univursity of the services of an omineut 
educationist and an e.s'porionocd teaeiier. The Bihar National College owes to a very 
large extent its presont position to tiio onorgy and zoal of Mr. Son. The (Jovernmont 
I'ocognizod ilis merits liy taking Iiim into tin) Indian Educational Service at a late 
stage of Ids enieer and after lie retired from that .sorvicii, lie devoted lurasolf entirely 
to tlia welfaie of tim liiliar National Oollogo. Ho gavo to tho province, wliioli he has 
made his home, ins bust and i wisli Mr. Hon a long and peaceful life in his retire¬ 
ment, 

Mr. R. P. IChosla, the Principal of tlio Greer Bhumihar Brahman College at 
Muziiffarpur, will soon bo taking loavo preparatory to rotiromont. He has boon 
oonnuctccl with tlio University since its very inooption and ids sorvicos h,ivo been 
eminently useful. He lias endeared idtnself to all with wliom he has come in 
ooutaet. He will bo greatly missed by tho University and its students when ho 
leaves this provinoo. 

Tlini ‘0 have bemi several otiior cliangcs among tlic ax-offioin Fellows. Lt.-Col. 
P. fi. Mills. Mr. R. M. Dhar, Mr. A. T. Mukliarji, Mr. H. R. Batlieja, Lt. Col. U, U, 
Maliony and Mr. R, L. Das khirraa liave joined tlio Sonato us ex-officio Follows, 

Of the Representative Follows from tlio constituency of Registurud Collogo 
Te,acliers, Mr. L. Iv, (ilinsli on ids appointment as tlio Principal of tlio Bihar 
National College vacated Ids seat as an electCil membor of tlio Sonato and became an 
ex-officio Fello'v aiif eonlinued l,o lie sucli till bis sad death on tlio morning of tho 
27tli November Messrs R. I’. Prasad, .laimma Prasad and P. K. Parija and Cajit. 
P, B. Mukiiarji w'cro balloted out. Miss Nirmala Bala Niiyak and Mr, ,T. Tullis 
ceased to bo Fellows on tlieii' ceasing to bo on the oleotoi'.al I'oils of the onnslitiioncy. 
These vai ancies liavo been filled by tho election of Mes.sr.s. U. T. Mitra. B. B, 
Mazumdar and B, C. Das amt (lio re-election of Messrs. S. i’, Prasad, and P, K. 
Parija and Ca|it. P. D Mukliarji. it is to lie rogrotted tliat no nomination having 
been received for tlio seat in the Faculty of Engineering, tlio vacancy among 
tho college teadici's of tlio Patna ].aw College on account of the resignation of Mr. 
Dliiibaucsliwar I’rasad Siidia from tlio iirofessorship of that oollogo could not bo 
lillod as the iiuimalion of libs resignation was rocuivod lato. 

Among the Itegistored School Tcaobers of the Orissa Division Mr, M, C. Pradliaii, 
on Ilis (iopnViition to foreign service, ceased to bo on tho oloctoral roll and tho 
vacancy has been lillod by tins clocUim of Mr. Ri'irara Cliandra Maliapatra. 

From tlio constitiioiicy of Registered Or.adiiates Mossr.s. Ahmad Roza and Irateyaz 
Karim, and Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath rvero balloted out. A vacancy also occurred 
oil account of the death of .Mr. Ram Prasad, alre.ady montionod. Rai iRahib Kalika 
ceased to he a Fellow as he liBcame oligiblfi to be rogi.stered in the constituoney of 
School Teachers. Messr.s. Maliabir Priis,Md, Jalosliwar Prasad and A. A. Kazimi have 
been elected and Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath and Mr, Ahmad Roza hava boon 
re-olectod, 
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A protest lias been roceivod a.'iniiist tliu oluutiuri of Mr. A. A. Kazitni and will be 
submitted to Your Excelleiiey in <iue (course. 

Mr. SyoJ Mahmiiil iSlioni, a Koproseiitativo Fi^llow fi’ora tlio Bihar and Orissa 
Proviaeial Muslim Coufereiiiio, who was balloted out lii.s been ro-olouted. 

Kai Bahaiiur Lakslimi Narayaii Siiiha has been oloulod by the I! liar and Orissa 
Log'islulive (’ouucil to lili the vaeaiioy caused by the death of Mr. Srikrishua Prasad. 

Of the Nmniuated Et'.LIuw.s Uabadur .Sir Rajetulra Navayau Bhanja Dao, 

0. B. E., of Kaiiika, Mr. .J. L. Jlih aud the Rev. 11. Ibidges were balloted out. All 
of thorn have boon re-nominated. Mr. F. R. lilair lias also boon nominated in iilaoe 
of Mr. Id. R. liatboja who is now an exo/fieio Fellow. 

Ill tho B^uulioatii the terms of oflico of Dr. Dari Clumd, Mr. F. R. Blair, Mr. H. 
Sanjaua, Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath, Mr. S. M. Ifafoez, Mr. S. K. Ik Siiilia, Mr. Rai Brij 
Jiaj krishna and Rai Bahadur Sri Naiavau Matlui, olocted ineinbers, and the Principals 
of Patna Collego aud tlie (i. B. B. Collego, Mr. A. B. Khan and P. .K. Parija, 
nominated nicmbcr.s, o.xpirud by (dlliix of time at the close of the last Annual 
meeting' of tho Syndicate. Mr. L. K. Ohosli, whose (onii of odico was to expire at 
the end of tlio Annual meeting of tho Byndioato hold on the 27tli iust. died oai'ly 
in the moi'iiiiig of that day. 

At the eleotious held on tlie 2Slli November Rai Baliadur Dwarka NaUi, Mr. S. 

i^lulia, Mr. Rai Jirij Raj Ivi ishiia, Rai JSaliadur S. 
N. Alabtha, Afr. I. R. Blair, Dr, llari Cliaud, Mr. L. I). Couoslaut aud Mr. S. P. 
PrasaiR Jiave boon elected. 

4)uririg the year under review the admi.ssioii of tlio I. A, classes of tho Ranchi 
/ila Suhool was extended for_ a lurtlier porioil of two years. Tho classes wore 
started on a temporary liasis. to satisfy [airtiallv the ainbitiou of the peopio of 
Ranclii to havu a degree eollogB thei'O. 

The admission of .Raveusbaw College upto tlio B. So, Hononi's standard in 
Physics, Chemistry and Botany was extended for a further period of two years. 

In iny lust Couvoeatiou address 1 meiitioiicil that the liispoetors of tlio Alodical 
Council iiad iiispeclud the Prinuo id^ W'ab.'.s Medical Ooilego. 1 then exjiressed a hope 
that our Alijdieal degrees would bo reeoguiy.ed by the Comieil and tho name of this 
University would be entered in the Bchedulo of the Medical Council Act. My hoiie 
has been lullilled aud our di'grees liavo now been recognized by inclusion of tho 
University in the Behodule of tliuLVct. 

Wo havu abolished the li. Ed, degree and liavo substituted for it tho degroo of 
Alastor of Eduoatiou. lu consequeiieu of tliis the Patna Training Collego was admitted 
to the M. Ed.^.standard with elleet from the sossipu ItKSd-dQ. 

The local Governineut have saiieiiouud the I'egulatioiis enabling us to liold examina¬ 
tions and confer degrees of Baebelor and Alastor of Oriental Learning, and .1 hope 
that students from Arabic and Sanskrit colleges who liavo taken their diplomas in 
oriental laiigua,ges will avail themselvo.s of this privilege aud obtain from tho Uni¬ 
versity degrees in Oriental Learniii.g. 

The most important ehaiigo in our Regulations^ has been tho introduction of tho 
conipcirtiiiLiitiil isyatom of oxjiniiiiutiou tlio MiitriouUitiou stLiyo. BtudBiits wiio liavG 
failed at the A,nuiial o.xamiuatiou but obtained <15 per oont, of tlio marks in any sub¬ 
ject or subjects aud have at tlio same tiino secured the rainimum aggregate marks 
can now appear at tho next suiiiiicraciitary c.xamiuation only in tliosa subjects in 
which thoy liavo not secured 45 iiei- cent, marts, aud if they pass in thoso sabjecte 
they will obtain the Matriculation eertilicato. 

At their last Amiual mooting Jmld on tho 28tli. of November tho Senate liavo re¬ 
commended to Your Excellency tho appoiiitraoiit for the session 19:15-30 of Air, ,T, B, 
Auden and Mr. J. A. Chapman as University Readers on ‘the Earthquake’ and 
’Shakespoare’, respectively. Air. Auden i.s an offienr of the department of tlio Geologi¬ 
cal Survey of India, who took part in tho investigation of the Bihar and Nepal earth- 
quako of January 1934. IIo will deliver his lectures in tho middle of tho next month, 
and they are sure to prove e.\xe|)tioiuilly interesting as they will deal w'itli the geo¬ 
logical aspects of tlio study of seismology. 

Air. J. A. Chapman who had long been tho Librarian of tho Imperial Library at 
Calcutta is a man of vast learning'. Jlis lectures on Shakespeare are bound to prove 
instrnctivo and useful to tho .students. 

The gtrength of the 7th (PatnaJ Company Ur.ivcr.sity Tiaining Crops, reeruitod 
from all tho Colleges at Patna excepting tho Patna Training Colleges, is 111. Of these 3 
are Sergeants, 9 are Corporals, 14 are Laiioo Corporals, and 84 are Cadets. Two camps 
were hold during the year 1934-35 at Diuapur—(1) Musketry Camp aud (3) Training 
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Camp. At tho former camp 81 ciidets .atteudi'il and sliot for the first time on the 
long range. Tho latter camp ranstorod only (13 cmlets. The cadets attending camp 
showed keounoss in tlieir work. Altliuiigli atteiiclanco at parades was good in 
rospoot of onieors, I am sorry it was not so as regards the cadets. Tho military 
authorities contrilnited Its. 1,148-3-0 tor the training camp and Rs. 4,559-15-0 for 
the payment of tiavelling and musketry atiuwanees for corps members and ofticors. 
Tlio Uuivt.u-sicy contrihutod Its. 13i)i) for the training corps and a sum of Ks. 1,412-1-3 
was spent on rates, tiijces and tuleplioim charges. 

The University Athlolie (dub continues to promote alhlutic activities. Cricket 
has been adiled to the list of games and in nifcember Inst the Allahabad Uuiver.sity 
Cricket Team was invited to a two-days lixinro at I’atna. A uon])le of months later 
the Punjab rnive.'sitv Jfockey Team was inviteii 1o give (ho loc.al University side 
a game. The .■lll-ludia Intcr-l'niversily Foolball Tournament for tlio Sir Sultan 
Ahrnod Cup iiiaiigiciraiod hy tlui Club was hold ut Oaleiitta in .September last and a 
team from this Uaivoisity was sent by Uie (dtib to take part in the tuuruament. 
A proposal to sou l a team for the All-India later-University Tennis Tunrnamont at 
Lucknow is under eondderation. 

The results of the various (>s-.aminofions held during the year are given in the 
statement wliieli lias been oiri!iilaie>l. The column for results of the supplemoiilavy 
Matriculatiou and liigber examinations in Arts and Science for tho ye.ar 1934 have 
beeu left blank in the stateincnt as tln>s« exaininations, as reported last year, wore 
not hold in (bat year owing to tlio eartlnpiaku of .binary 1934. At the AuunnI oxa- 
minations the pereontage of success in tin) iMalriiailation, j. A., 1. So., 11. A., Law 
Part (, Diploma in Klucaticn, Second M'. 1!., 15. S., Part f, l>. (t. E, and Waster of 
Arts improved and that in li, S,;., I.iw Part fl, .Sejioml M. P.,, Jl. 8., Part If, Final 
&I H, II. .S., Part If, 1. (!. F. and U. Sc. deullne.l. At the supplementary examinations, 
tlio results of the .Uatriculatioii, 1. A , 1. So., li. A. and 11 So. were satisfactory, the 
highest (lorccntage of success being (13 for tbo iMalriculat.iou Mxamination. This was tho 
first year wliou lie students wore jieiinittud to nppoar under eorapartmental system 
at tho Stipiilemcnbiry oxamiiiuiion. la (bo examinations of Law J’.uts 1 and II, First 
M a, B. .% Seioiid W. a, as., Part ll and Final M. B., Jl 8, Part 11 tho 
pereontage of suojoss increased aiul in the examination of Soconrl M. 11, B. S., Part I 
the figures declined. The appreciaUe rise in tlm )>erceiitage of success in tho 
Jfatrioulntioii oxauiiiuilioii is to bo in connied for by llio stricter tost of litnoss of tho 
candidates at the oxaminaiioii ami bettor teiiehiiig in tlie high schools ensured by 
the employed of traiimd graduates iiicieuses from year to year. A tllie Supidementary 
cxaniiuatiun it was also due to the intioilnciion of (lie eom|iavtnumtal system. 

The ro.siilti of our exauiiiiations, especially (bat of llio Matiieulatiou, have of lato 
beeu subjected to much criticism. The Piiiversity aiitlioritii's welcome tlioso criticism. 
Every eriticisin neeivo.s our eaiiie.st eoiisiibnation .and if defects are found stops are 
takoii to remedy them. I am, however, eorlain that our critics are so far in agroo- 
meiit with us t'luil there should be no lowering of tho standard of our u.xaminations 
ami that our degrees sliould bo earned ami not given. In my Convocation speech of 
1933 I stateil that a joint oomniitteo of the. Eymlioato ami the Beard of Secondary 
Ediieation was e.xamining the whole problem of the Matrioiilatiou exumiiiatiou. It may 
be said that the committee has taken a long time iu_ submitting its report. But we 
liavo not Jiowover been inactive. Tbo problem is eompliciited and diffienlt. TliO 
opinions of those svlio are qualilieil to advise ns are widely divergent. Questionnaires 
were issued to va-ioiis bodies and imliyiduals iiilerested in odnc.atiou and were pub- 
li.sliud in newsiiapors.Answers wore invited and have been reoeivod and they have 
now been arraii.ged and aiialysod. Tim work of eonsiderutiou will ju’oceed at onco. 
Tn the meantiim! (he looal (Joverinnent have forwanled to us a commuuieation of tbo 
Oovernment of Imliu suggesting the remodelling of .si'condary ediieation. Tho Syndicate 
has referred this liommunii-atioii also to the Malrieulaiion Committee and tho whole 
subject of socomt iry e-.luerdion will be isirefully exaniiued. I Jiopo tho roconimcnda* 
tions of the committee will be available berore long. 

U is gratifying to note that for tlm lir.st time a candidate, Mr. Ekbal Hussain, 
qualified himself for admission to the degree of Doctor of J’liilosopliy in Persian by 
taking tho examination for the degree provided for in the Kcgulations .and presenting 
a thesis on ‘ICarly l’er.<iau Poets of India’ which has been highly commended hy Dr. 
Denison Ross, Dr. Aziinuddin Ahmad aiui Dr. Uadi Hasan wlio constituted tho Doard 
of Examiners. The degree lias just been conferreil upon him. 

Tho number of students in the Ihiivei-sity during the year has risen from 4343 to 
4726. The number of women students ineretKod from 24 to 32. Tho number of students 
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in the several Faculties are Arts 2904, Science 1055, Engineering 77, Education 68, 
Medicine 283 and Law 339. While the number of students in the Faculties of Arts 
and Science has inoroasod by 371 and 2G respectively, the number in the Faculty 
of Education has remained stationery and tlio number ' iu tlie Faculty of Engineering 
declined by 9, in Medicine by 1 and iu Law by 2. 

At the eommenooinen t of the year wo had an opening balance of Gs. 9278. The 
year is expected to close with a balance of G.s. 0171. At ])resent the income just 
balances the expenditure witliont leaving a margin for starting any post-graduate 
teaeliing. The reserve fund in Government paper stands at Us.'i,38,0(X) as in 
previous years. The Government grant for 1934-35 for juirtially meeting the cost of 
ostablisliment was Us. 18,333. 

Three students are at present receiving scholarsliips from the proceeds of the 
Eeseareh scholarships Fund. Of these ono each belongs to ilie Faculties of 

Arts, Science and Medicine. Ono more research scliolarship for which applications 
have been invited will ^ bo awarded soon. The Seholai'ship Fund was invested in 
Government Promissory Notes of the face value of Us. 1,04,000. 

The number of boobs in the Library is 22,(XX). Of these roughly 7,000 belong to 
the Bayley Memorial Collootion which consists of popular books on various topics of 
publie interest. For want of room furthor a(^qni.sition of hooks has been re.stricted 

to those that are vory important and ahsolutoly nocessai-y. A rough plan and 

estimate for the extension of the Imildings lias^ heen prepared and the cost of the 

project is estimated at Us. 32,000. Unless donations are made or tiio Oovernmont 
come to assistance we shall have to bear the,, entire cost of tlio project from tlie 
Eesarvo Fund of tho University. I hopo generous contributions for the completion 
of the project will bo forthcoming from tho Government and I’icli magnates of the 
province. The rise of the avorago number nt readers fiom 30 to 35 a day is an 
indication of tho izioroasing popularity of tho library and of tho nrgonoy of tho nood 
for expansion. 

In commemoration of tho Silver Jubilee of Uis Majesty’s reign Mrs. Jyotirmovoe 
Das, the wife of Eai Bahadur Jaliar Lai Das, Assistant Director of Public Health, 
Muzaffarpur has transferred to the University (Joyci'iiment ijaper of the face value of 
Us. 15tX) as a fund from tho intorost on which a gold modal will bo awarded 
annually to tho student who successfully pass one of the Final M. 1!., B. S. examina¬ 
tion wi'th Honours in Hygiene securing first place in tho subject, and failing such a 
qualified candidate the medal will go to tho candidate who stands first among the 
succes.sful W’oraen candidates at the Matriculation oxamination. 

Eai Sahib Annada Prasad Mitra augmented the capital {of the Harendranath Mano- 
rama Mitra Scholarship Fund by making a furthor contribution of Ks. 200, The value 
of the soholarsliip from this fund has been raised from Us. 6 to Us. 7. 

Out of tho proceeds of ‘the Sir Ganesh Dutta Singh Loan Scliolarship Fund’ tho 
interest on ono lakh of rupees was spent on the award of scliolarsbi|)s to threo 
Assistant Surgeons in Goverounient service. One of these, Dr, llasudov Narayana, 
has roturned with a degree of Doctor from tho University of Edinburgh and has re¬ 
cently been appointed Professor of Physiology at tlio Pi'inco of Wales Medical 
College. Air. Baari Narayan Sinlia is still carrying on liis studies iu the United King¬ 
dom and Mr. Maheshwar Prasad Sinha left for England in September last. Tlie loan 
granted to Dr. Basndev Narayana is being rocovored by mouthly instalments. 

Another gentleman, Mr. Bliairavi Nandan Sinha, M. Sc. lias been awarded from 
tho interest of two lakhs out of ‘tho Sir Ganesh Dutta Sinha Trust Fund’, of which 
tho Vice-Chancellor is the trustee, a loan scholai-ship of Us. 200 a mouth for 
prosecuting his studios in tho Cambridge University in Agricultural Botany. A loan of 
a lump sum of Rs. 250 lia.s also been granted to a student of tlic Alcdical College for 
the purchase of books. 'The other commitments under tho scheme of trust aru being 
regularly mot every month. 

The Secretary of tho University _ Students’ Information Bureau has compiled a 
Handbook of General Information with a view to help stiulenhs iu choo.sing the 
vocations for which they arc fitted by education and tcmporaraeiit and also to ac¬ 
quaint them how and wdiere they can get the necessary training to qualify themselves 
for the callings of thoir choice. 

Graduates of the University : You liavQ my hearty congratulations on your suc¬ 
cess and I wish to you all a prosperous career. I ask you to romnmbor that tho good 
name of your Alma Maler is in your hands. You alone can imprint on the degrees 
of the Patna University the hallmark of correct thinking, sound judgment, honesty, 
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integrity, discipline and above all, character. If yon make tiio right iiso of the 
education which you have received yon will bo abe to face the problems of life with 
courage and resolution. 

In my last Covooation address to your predecessors I reforred to the over-increas¬ 
ing uneraployraenl among the educated youths of the country. It is a matter of grati¬ 
fication that the local Government has appointed a committee to investigate the problem 
and its report will be anxiously awaited. Wo aro tliaukful to His Exoelloiioy for 
inviting Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru to deliver the Convocation address. Ho is taking a 
prorainoiit ])iirt in the investigation of a similar problem in the neighbonring provin¬ 
ces of Agra and Oudli, Wo aro confident that some xvorkablo scheme for mitigating 
tlie liardship will be devised. But J must strike hero a note of warning. It cannot he 
expected that tliese committees will find a readymade solution whicli like Aladin’a 
hamp will by a touch take ns to a new Hoavon and a now Earth, Tho problem is 
complex anil req lires years of patient work on tho development of the country’s 
resources and the organisation of its system of odnation. These committees can only 
show us the, load on which we have to travel for the guidance of you young gra¬ 
duates who have come out successful from tlio University and those who aspire to 
follow you. It, must bo clearly understood, howovor, that tho committees oamiot create 
now .services, much less inoroaso the number of Oovornraont posts. They can, how¬ 
ever, point out new fields of activity and you will have to equip yourselves for work 
in tlio.se licids with such aid from ' Government as reasonably bo given. If the com¬ 
mittees suggest changes in the system of onr education we as a University shall give 
those recommendations our best consideration and introdnou with tho co-operation of 
tho luiblic such olianges as may bo foasiblo. Tho Government of India is alivo to the 
oxigonnies of tho situation. As I have already stated they liavo suggested to tlie 
local Govorumonts the introduction of changes 'in tiie system of our secondary oduea- 
catioii. We shall consider thorn. At tho same time they have established a Central 
Advisory Board to co-ordinate the views of the various provinces. Eminent ednoation- 
ists iiicfuding our guest Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni are its members and I hope that be¬ 
fore long a system of secondary educatiou will bo devised which will equip our 
young men for various avocations of life without burdening the universities with 
those students who oau usefully bo trained elsewhere, 



The Luckaow University Convocation 

Tho following is the text of tho Convocation Addroiss delivared by Mr. Sachahida- 
nnnda Sinha at tho fourteenth annual Convoeatiou oE the University of Lucknow hold 
on till! 30th. November 1933. 

Mr. Vieo-Clum;ellor, Membors of Convocation, and Graduates of the Luckaow 
University. ^ • 

As I rise to address you two thoughts aro uppermost m my mind. The hrst is a 
keen sense of ajiprociation of the great honour dono mo by asking mo to address 
this convoc.ution, for which I dosiro to express my sinoerest thanks ; tho second 
is an oamest —as au old {graduate of the oldest University, world to 

greet you, tho now graduates of the Lucknow ITiiiversity, and welcome you as 
tho latest batch of recruits to the fast-growing "auks and the overexpanding 
phalanx of tho enliglitenod, progressive and oultiirud community in InJia. Irivi- 
legod to address you, on behalf of your university, my first svords will be those 
of heartiest felicitation on the success you have aohiovod in your exammations. Be¬ 
lieve me, my cougratulatious aro not at all conventional, for I am fully couversaiit 
with the condition and the surroundings of our students to realizo what your success 
must have cost many of you in hoalth, and what privations it must have entailed. 
Tlio success that you have achieved under difficult and trying conditions, soraetimo.s 
in tlie face of desparato odds, fully deserves admiration, appreciation, and congratu¬ 
lation. May the Almightv grant you length of days m your riglit hand, and in your 
loft hand r'iclu!S and honour and may your professional and public career bo svioh as 
to redound to tlio credit and tho honour of your University, which has admitted 
yon to-day to the rolls of its graduates, and placed upon you its hall-mark of 
distinction ! 
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I am particularly gratified to fi-.id here to-day a nnmher of young ladies who 
have taken their degrees iu various branches of learning. Tliat is a very eueour^ing 
circumstance, indeed. It is well known timt as compared with the advance in higher 
education amongst men, that amongst onr women, is yet extremely inadequate, parti¬ 
cularly in Upper India. It is a truism that national progress doponiJs as mucli, if 
not more, upon the educational and cultural standard of our women to a highor 
lovol, by making our homo life suitable for women educated like ourselves. If 
human life be compared to an orchestra, we may likou tiie men to the brasses and 
tho louder instruments—the trombone, the cornet, tho trumiiet, tlio clasliing cymbals 
and tlio rousing drum—their work being strong, stirring, courageous and boufiilent ; 
while tho women may bo compared to the stringed instruments with their dulcet 
tunes, mellow sounds, soft notes, and tender imdortones, throbbing and pul,sating at 
the very heart of things, and vibialing melodiously to the great eternal verities of 
Love and Worship—eaidi being thus wholly indispensable to tlio oilier tor tho 
completeness of tho Master kliLsiciau’s work for tho advaucemont of humanity. 

Having, I hope, boon able through these preliminary remarks to put myself on a 
footing 01 personal relation witli you, I propose now to urge fur your coiisideralion 
some matters which, in my opinion, deserve your careful attention. I re.grot I am 
unable to fellow tho uxam|ilc of my loarneil and talented {)i'edeces.sors in attempting 
to disciLSS more or less toehnical aspects of our edneutiunal jiroblems, with which t 
cannot justly claim sunioient famili.arity. I believe, I sliall best discharge my duties 
by disuussiug with you tilings witli which I am, to some extent, familiar—as tho 
result of my intimate associiition, now for more than forty years, with our puldio 
life—rather Hum by digressing into unfamiliar tracks. If, however, after iisteiiiiig 
to rao you fuel tliat I liavo uttered “nothing but platitudes", I shall consider that 
your criticism is very mild, indeed ; for I am now old enoiigli to realise tliat what 
arc called platitudes, in common parlance, are tlio very foundation of almost all 
speeclios and writings, not excluding editoriai articles even in tliu leading organs of 
pnblio opinion, in fact, it is iu tho region of tlio noble commonplace that tho 
greatest tliinkers excel. 

Platitudes thus constitute tho very nuclons not only of all minor forms of 
literature, (such as tho drama, essay, fiction, oratory, criticism and jioctry), but even 
of tliat most imaginative typo wliich is generally found in tlio notes and oorrespon- 
denoo written by our otlicials—from tlie Under-tilecretary to tho Oovernor-IK'iieral. 
Thus, platitudes being the stnlT wliich reigns supreme in almost all s|)horcs of 
oxpres.siun, yon wiil do well to get used to them from now, so tliat you may not 
sulfur disaiipoiiitmout by reason of any nitdno expectation of so-called originality 
either from mo or from any ono else. If you will bo good cuoiigli to accept tliis 
sound advieo, you will bo able to load as happy and coutonted a life as do we, the 
non-oflioial members of the ludiuu legislatures, who have been taught tlirmigh a 
long uoiirso of dry oxperieneo to expect nothing in tho replies to onr i utorpollations, 
resolutions, and udjnurninunt motions but a barmonioiisly-bleuded combination of tlio 
veriest maximum of platitudinous plausiblitics with the irrodueiblo minimum of 
veraoity. 

The current year marks tlio centenary of a most momontons decision, of an 
almost revolutionary oliaracter, iu tho udiicational annals of modern India. It is just 
one hundred years since Tliomas Habington Macaulay, as tlie President of tlio 
Board of Education, closed a long chaptur of con’trovorsy about the system 
Of education to bo introduced into India, with Iho recording of liis liistorio Sfimite 
wliich, for its nnliositatiiig solf-assnranoe and sweeping generalization, ranks as a 
remurliablo dooinnont in polemical literature, and was cliaractoristic of tlio contruver- 
oial methods of its anthor. Amongst other things lie said, 1 sliall quoto the memo¬ 
rable passage which .struck tlio kcy-iioto.—“The question before ns is simply wliether, 
■when it is in onr power to teach tliis huiguago (English), we shall teach languages 
in which, hy nuivei'sal e.xjioricnco, thoro arc no books on any subject which deserve to 
be compared to onr own; wliotlit«r, when wo can teach European science, wo shall 
teach systems which, by universal confession, wlierevor they differ from those of 
Europe, differ for tho worse -, and wliether, when we can patronize sound pliilosopliy 
and true history, wo shall countenanco, at tlio pnblio oxponso, modioal doctrines 
which would disgrace an English farrier, astronomy wliich move lauglitcr in girls 
at an English boaiding-sohool, history abounding in kings tliirty foot liigh and reigns 
thirty thousand yew's loDg,^and geography made of seas of treacle and seas of 
butter.” 
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None coulJ have clm<!li(}il tho miittor (from tho Earopoan as opposed to Indian 
stand-pomi) as aoiild and did Mticatday. Aocordiiifjly. on March 7, ISIS, just ono 
hundred years back, the flovoriior-(joneral, l/ird Williara Beutiuck, issued the 
epoch-imikiM'f hcsolution in wliiuli it was unequivocally laid down that “tho great 
object ot the Lritish Oovornmont ought to he tho jiromotioii of European literature 
and sciuiijM) among the natives of India.” Well, just a century has elapsed since, and 
probably hiindioil.i of thousands ot Indians have bcim educated in this fairly Ion" 
interval according to tho system thon iiitroduoud. About a quarter of a oeiitury 
niter, tho lust Ihreo Indian univoiidties wcro established, which now nnmbor six 
times as many. Ihero can bo, thorofore, no better way of celebrating the centenary 
of this troincndons oliaugo in tho educational Jiistory ot ludia tlian by surveying 
briclly, in a con vocation luldress, tlio results ot university oduoation in our country 
and its inlluciico >u our lito and activities. ^ 

As a raartor of tact, the resuKs of University education in India have Iwan 
carefully oxainmo'I from time to time, by highly competent authorities, from different 
stand|)Oiiits, and there has bemi a uoiiseiisiis of opiiiiun that liiglier edneatiou in 
this country has been, on iho whole, a success, and that it lias brought in its train 
wholesome and buiielicial rosult.s. To conliiio attention to reoont tiraos, Lord Onrson— 
who was by no means an uiuiualiliod luimirer of our system -of higlmr education, 
and who triod to roforni it aicording to liis lights—speaking (in tho closing years 
ot tho i«ist uiiitui,') iis (.'liunoollor of tho OiUotittu Uuivoi*sity—‘fniulo tho udnij^isioo 
that Nm kuowiodi^o uiiparM by tho lliiiversitios “hail not boon sliamotl by hor 
children. lalur, lus iicvornnient eenlirmod that view in an elaborate resolution 
Another and still more aiithontativo testimony appearod in laX), ovor the name of 
tho then hocrist.iry ot State, Jiord Morloy, {in a “Memorandum on the Results of 
Iiidiau Admiiiistranion during last Fifty years”) in w'liich it W’lis stated that “with 
tUo imiiroviMivout in education has oomo a mucli higher standard of probity and 
sense of duty, and (lioro has bocu great improvemout in cUaraoter and attainment in 
tho public Service'!!. ’ 

Those high ollicial testimonials aro conclusive on the point that tho results of 
Liiiv-orsity odm.-alioii have beuii coiidiicivo to tho growth and devolopmont ot a 
higher stiindar'l ot lliciglil and action amongst our odneatod classes. It goos without 
Siiyiug that its cllect on tho much larger number of Indians, who have ohosou to 

work 111 the Humorous walks ot life, outside tlio ranks of tho jiublio services_in the 

professions, and lu trado and commorco—lias been equally boiioficial and wholesome 
Jiirtlior, it has br'iiight about that groiit intolloctiiai ferment which is known as tlio 
Iiiduui Uenmssaueo , but which our iiiisympathctio critics iiroter to call tho “Indian 
Unrest . J,ord Morloy himself doscriliod this great iiiilioaval as “a living movement 
in the miiid (if tlio ludiaii people ter objocts which wo ourselves have taught them 
to think desiiable . ” " 

Later, a ilistiugiiislind Lioutoiiaut-dovernor of tlio runjali spoko of tliis “llviiiff 
movomont as (illovp “ What is liappeuin" in India is not a pliaso but a new 
birth, and the proof of it lies m its uiiivor.sai accejitanco by all classes of iieoiilo 
m that country, llio iutore.st.iug movomont is duo to a strong desire to rise liieher 
III tho sonic of na:.ious. -Wliy should wo lag behind’, is tho voice of India from 
I eshwar to Cape ('omoriu. And so a now lifo is now born in India with new 
,.e "q, 5’ aspirations, now standards, new ideals and conceptions of society ” 
Ihii Metropolitan of India, at tho time, skoteliod out tho now movement in toms 
which, 1 ara sure, will appciil to you alt : -“Ono featuro of it”, ho said, “is aiiparent 
111 oduoiitod Iiidia—thoro is life lyliero tliero was stagnation. The spiritual nature of 
the Iiidiaii tliiukori and wntei-s is olovated at (Jio prosjiect of an awakening East an 
ludiaii nation, and a free aud eiiliglitenoil pooplo. Eilnoatod India is tingling with 
a now life, and (hough tlio form taken may be at times crude and oven repellent 
it is uoiiotlieless life, life, life. It would bo oasy to multiply equallv eloouent 
decliuatioiis, but (ho latest testimony to tho work of our Universities which I may 
Committeo™^'^^’ ^ Lothian, tho Cliairman of tho Indian Franchise 

I-othian, speaking on tho India Hill in the IIoiiso of Tiords, said — 
Iho .Indian Univorsitios arc teiwliiiig tho whole nia.ss of 'Wostern education 
aud lusti uctmg I heir students in Urilisli* constitutional history. Tliey have 
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and lie thus answered tlio question The editors of the newspapers, wlio are going 
to bo di'awii trom those students. The people who are going to be elected to the 
legislatures are tho people, in largo measure, who have had this kind of oduoatiou. It 
is tho University .students wlio will also hind their way into the Civil Service. The 
leaders of the great Indian Bar will bo the products of the Indian Universities. 
Again, Indiavi business is being increasingly manned by people who have had a 
University education. Tlie India which is going to bo led by theso hundred thousands 
Students, mostly nationalist, will be an entirely different India from tiiat which wo 
have read about in history. 

Surely, you could not have more generous appreciations of your work and worth 
than those embodied in tlie eloquent passages I have road out to you. It is thus clear 
that while, like all human institutions, our higher educational system is not perfect, 
yet it has already rendered good and great service to the cause of Indian progress. 
1 maintain that much of the denunciation of it—even when it is not intercsted~is 
wholly unwarranted, if not irresponsible as evidenced by the declarations I have quoted 
from eminent authorities. We may thus safely adopt, and adapt to our purpose, tho 
language of John Morloy, (in his famous essay on (Jompromise), that if “every ago is 
in some soi-t an age of transition our own is characteristically and cardinally an epoch 
of transition in tho very foundations of belief and conduct.” That such a ’momoutous 
epoch in transition, such mental upheaval and intellectual furmont, should bo inevitably 
accompanied by occasional extravagance, or impatience, on the part of some young 
people, is not at all surprising. But I assort that the gj'eat Indian Ucnaissanoo, wliich 
IS changing, with an almost kateidosco[)tc rapidity the per.spootive, outlook and stand¬ 
point of the educated Indians, is a stern reality, which has got to be leckonod with 
by all concerned. 

I need scarcely tell you that my object, in dravving your attention to the,so aatho- 
ritative testimonies to" tho almost phenomenal success of higlior education in this 
country, is that as educated persons you should always bear in mind your great 
responsibilitios in all that you say and do. You cannot, theroforo, bo too careful not 
to play into the hands of your captious critics, and I hope that in all your aotivitos 
you will steadily keep your great lespousibilitius in mind, so as not to givo thorn a 
chance to hold up your class, and the system of higher education itself, to oppro¬ 
brium. Trobably sooner than later, you will bo tho leador.s, in various sphores of 
activities, of tho great movement which I ^va briefly outlined ; and upon your ideals, 
aspirations, actions and methods of work will depond wliat turn that movement will 
take, for bettor or for worse. Now it is a trite saying that citizens must have a 
“high ideal”, though it is difficult in actual practice to give an exact dulinition of that 
terra, One tiling, however, i.s curtain. It will not be right for young men and 
women to bo taiiglit tliat they should bo only “practioal”, and should coniine their 
talents and eiiergie.s to the immediate' work boforo tliem, to things under their 
very nose, so to say, ignoring larger issues or |)ossibilities, and heeilloss of any soul- 
,stirring prospects of the full growth of Indian manhood and womanhood. 

You may, thorefore, rest as.sured that I am not going to hold up to you any grovel¬ 
ling or sordid ideal, though it may bo digiiifiod by tha ' namo of “practical politics” 
or “practical statesmanship”, for I do behove lirihly in tho wisdom of tho old (Ireok 
saying that “to blot out a high ideal is to take the spring from out of tho year”. I 
commend to you, therefore, the dictum of Lord Acton—tho most philoso))hic of British 
historians- that “the pursuit of a remote and ideal ohjeot arrests tha imagination by 
its splendour, and captivates the reason by its simplicity, and thus calls forth energy 
which would not be ins))irod by a rational, possible cud, confined merely to what is 
reasonable and practicable”. I, therofore, fool fully justified in appealing to you to 
place before yourselves high and noblo ideals in all your work, including that of the 
iH'generation of your great and historic country, since it is truer now tlian at any 
time past that where tbero is no vision the people perisli. 

Soma of yon might be familiar with a famous figure in Victorian fiction—one Mr. 
Thomas Gradgrind—whose charaoter is wonderfully portrayed by Dickons in Hard 
Times. Mr. Gradgrind was (in tho words of Dickens) “a man of realities, a man of 
facts and calculation”, who had become a selfish and hard-hearted misanthroiio by 
reason of his self education on tire irnidealistic doctrine of “facts”, and as suoii he re¬ 
represented the tyiie of humanity described by the solf-contred and the unpatriotic as 
“eminently practical”. He diligently practisod in his household tho system that he 
had evolved and perfected. “Facts” ruled him and his children ; and' imagination, 
fancy, and ideals were absolutely cut out of thoir existence. His favourite dictira 
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was ;—“Now wliat I want is Kaot; Teach these boys and girls nothing but Facts. 
Facts alone are wanted in life. Plant nothing else, and root out everything oLso. You 
can form the minds of reasoning animals upon Facts : nothing else ever will ^ be of 
sorvico to them. This is tlio priiiuiplo on which I bring up my children. Stick to 
Facts, Sir,” 

Those ot yon who have not read Hard Times should do so to discovor what hap¬ 
pened, ill the end, to Mr. Oradgriiul and his family. Suffice it to say that when al¬ 
most all lii.s ohildroii had been niinod and his homo devastated, ho learnt, when too 
late, the le.sson of liis life that to bo succos.sfiil and happy ono must not fail to leaven 
facts and figures, data and statistic.s, with love, forbearanoa aud noble ideals. Ho then 
left “facts” in t)ie background, ami lived to found liis view.? of life on “faitii, hope 
and charity.” on which alone both hiimaiiity and tbo individual can thrive be.st. Thus 
India needs at this junoturo not weak-kneed wobblor.s or mealy-mouthed temporisers 
of the Gradgriiid typo, but “bold, very bold, though not too bold” leaders and workers 
possossud of not only patriotism and strength of cliaracter, but a will to do and a 
soul to dare in the as.sortioii and maintenaiico of their Just riglits, even to verge of 
being moderately faiuitical aud who, whoa occasion truly demands it, will “rida in 
tho whirlwind aud direct the storm”. 

“But enthusiasm and idealism by thomsolvos”—I am quoting now from the 
Congro.s,s presidential address, dolivorod at tlio Calcutta session of 1911, by 
])erliap.s the mist gifted and tho most intollectual of tho sons of Lucknow, 
tho late Mr, Bishan Narayan Car—“cannot aohiova impossibiltios”. And ,sn while, on 
the ono 1mm], 1 w.-irii you against working on so-called practical oon.sidorations, it is, 
on tlio othei' hand, ray duty to point out to you the obvious limit.atioii on your 
chorisbing too high iiloals, wliicli, if overlooked, will not only make your work 
fruitless "but perhaps be even prodiictivo of barm to your cause. That limitation is 
that your ideals should not bo inu.apabio of being even paidially roalisod within a 
reasonable time. Exporienoe shows that the trancedental idealist, which is only 
another name for tlio unpractical visionary, is often as much a hindrauOB to the 
reformer as tho mere man of the world, who masquerades under tho cloak of 
being “practical”. 

Tho point I am dealing with now was onaphasised by Plato in ono of his famous 
dialogues— that cmilod ThaneMus—m which wc find Socrates speaking as follows.— 
“I will illustrate my meaning by (he jost which the cleavor and witty Thracian hand¬ 
maid is said to have made ahoiit Thales (the father of Greek pliilosophy) whon ha fell 
into a well as ho was loolfiiig up at tho stars. Slia'said that ho was so eager to know 
what was going mi in hoav’m. that lie could not see what was beforo hts feet. This 
is a jest wh'ch is equally applicable to all idealists. I think that von understand me. 
Theodorus V” Tim latter—(ho frie.nd Socrates was sjieaking to—assimted by saying.—“I 
do, .and what you say is tiue.” Yes, it is but too true, indeed, IE you forgot what 
I’lato insists upon through the, mouth of Socrates, you will do so at tho cost of your 
work for tho cou itry. Gaze at tho star if you will but keep your feet firmly planted 
on the ground. That is true |ir.actical wisdom. 

The apparent conlliot between tlie two seemingly divergent courses is suooessfully 
rooonciled by Browning—that most luiraan aud manly of English poets—in one of his 
famous poeiiis, wlierein he says :— 

“The oomraon problem yours, mine, ovoryono’s 
Is not to fancy what were fair in lita 
Provided it could be, hot first finding 
What may be, tlieii find how to make it fair 
Up to your means—a very different thing. 

No abstract intellectu.al plan of life 
Quito irresiiKctive of life’s plainest laws 
But one, a man who is man and nothing more 
May lead within this world”. 

“Not to fancy, what wore fair in life provided it could he”, will obviously rule 
out ot consideration what are called “ideal eoinraonwoalths.” “Finding first what may 
be,” clearly implies taking stock of the realities to find out what is practicable in tha 
ciroumstaheos of e.ach particular case. So “(lading what may be” means where, how 
and to what meteut we have to adapt oanselvos to our envirohmant, while “striving to 
mate it fair up to our moans” is just where tho individuality and tho character of 
the worker step in. Tims this great poet lays down that it is always possible to do 
something substantial to improve one’s surrounding conditions, but only if the 

60 
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realities before one are fully taken into account. What you thus need Is a mind alert 
and active, to take stock of the situation, and a character inspired by the noblest 
ideals and aspirations, aided by that uncommon virtue, justly called “common sense.’ 
So fortiiied, your efforts vlU lead to results conducive to good and towards the 
realization of your goal. That is a splendid lesson to bear in mind for all wlio may 
really bo d 0 ,sirou.s of acliieving success in tho service of their country. While, there¬ 
fore, you may peruse with pleasure and delight such great classics of idealistic 
literature, as Plato's Republic, Moro’s Utopia, Carapanolla's City of the Sun, Bacon’s 
iVen) Altantis, Ilairington’s Oceana and Butler’s Erewhon, as suggestive of ideal 
conditions and consummations devoutly to be wished for, yon must riot foi'get your 
Browning, who teaches a due combination of idealism with practicality, or “practical 
idealism.” 

Many of you, as befitting educated and talented young men, will probably take, 
in due course, an active and prominent part in tho publh; life and tho political acti¬ 
vities of the country, and will have to do a great deal wdth the working of tlie new 
Indian con.stitntion. I, tlicrofore, mako no apology for inviting your attention to some 
only of its multitudinous aspects, though many imi)oitant parts of it are still in a 
process of inoubation. Now that the India Act has received tho Royal Assent, and is 
an acomraplislied fact, it would be, to nse a popular but expre.ssive phrase, “Hogging a 
dead horse ’ to discuss the merits or the demerits ot the details of tho scliorae em¬ 
bodied in it. You may remember that tJl tho suggestions made by the Indian rei)resen- 
tatives to the Joint Parliamentary Committee, incinding oven tlie very able and ex¬ 
haustive memoranda prostmted to them by such eminent authorities as the Right 
llon’ble Sir Tcj Bahad\ir Saiirn, and by the Briti.sh Indian Delegation headed by His 
Highness the Aga Klian, wore practically ignored by tho majority of that body, who 
made their recommendations to Parliament—as distinctly stated by them in their 
report—uninilnonced by tho weight of advanced and progre.ssive ludian opinion. The 
result of such an attitude on tho part of tlie Committee has boon that (as expre.ssed 
by tho supporters of the scheme) rarliaracnt have chosen to frame a constitution 
which, in their judgment, best suits present-day ludian conditions. While that may 
be so, it is nonelheloss permissible to one—•without any disrespect to tho anthor.s of 
the soliemo—to entertain a reasonable doubt whether tlie constitution thus framed is 
calculated to suit the politioal and the economic conditions of the India of to-day. 

Time alone can show to what extent that is likely to he tho case. I quite appreciate 
that a constitution cannot be altogether dissociated from the facts and conditions 
obtaining in the country for which it is intended,' and that such realitios cannot bo 
twisted or tortured to mako thorn lit an ideal constitution. But, after all, legislation by 
one country for anotJier, in dcfianco of popular opinion in the lattor, is obviously 
no t a sound principle of statecraft. It is not, tlieroforo, altogether wrong to hold that 
no Indian constitution can bo said to leave its foundation well and trnlly laid, and 
adopted to the e.ssontial requirements ot modern India, wJiioh is not calculated to 
train the Indians—irrespective of consideration of oasto, class or community—to realise, 
first and foremost, tho fundamental unity and the absolute identity of their economio 
and political interests, a.s oit!zoii.s and .subjects of a common Statu. 1 imi.st .state my 
conviction in unhesitating terms that it was not at all impossible for the British 
Parliament—had they been but so minded—to have devised the now Indian constitu¬ 
tion keeping this highly important comsidoration in view, without di,storting the facts 
with which we are familiar in the present condition of this country. 

As it is, the new Government of India Act may well remind a politicallv-minded 
Indian of the treatment meted out to his daughter by Mr. Barrett, a character in a 
modern dram.a, called YAe Barretts of Wimpole Street, in which the dramatist re¬ 
presents the love-story of the poet, Robert Browning, when he was courting Mi.s.s Barrett, 
Mr, Barrett was evidently the type represented by the Conservative majority in the 
British Parliament, for when the doctors prescribed for his daughter a particular 
diet, he (in his illimitable wisdom) would direct her to take some other thing, which 
he thought was tho best for her health, lie used to tell his daughter constantly : 
“You are not the best judge of what is good or bad for you. Your likes and dislikes 
are quite beside the pioint. Believe mo, I have notliing but your welfare at heart. I 
intend to give your better nature every ohance of assorting itself, but yon shall obey 
me this instant’. I need not tell you how it all ended. Deeply disgusted with her 
father’s treatment of liar, Miss Barrett was forcod to sever her'connection with her 
home, which she loft for ever to marry Robert Browning, without obtaining Mr, 
Barrett’s consent or permission. The story points an obvious moral. 
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I am old fiisliioned enoup;li to believe that there is the profoundest wisdom in the 
declaration mado by General Smuts—statesman of international reputation—in the 
coarse of his rectoi-al address, delivered last year at tlie St, Andrews LTtiiversify, that 
“to suppose that you can govern without the free consent of the governed, is to fly 
in the face of dueeiit human nature, as well as the facts of history". Tlie consovative 
majoi'ity ill the British Parliament may have acted to tlie best of their jiidg- 
merit in fruiming the now oonstitutiou for India, but if in doing so they have not 
kept in view the essential condition of a snocossful constitution as emphasised by 
General .Smuts—that of sccuriug for the solicmo devised “the free oonseiit of the 
governed”'—then, I fear, it may ho but another case of their having sown the wind 
to reap the wliirlwind. 

Let us, however, hope for the best. Speaking for myself, I may claim that I am 
fortunately one of those—one of those few Indians] I believe—who do not attach an 
undue iinportauoo to the frame-work of a oonstitutiou, as I hold that an ideal oonsti- 
tutioii can not he made to grow and expand hut by the people’s own efforts. Nor 
can wider political rights bo bestowed upon one nation by another by way of a 
largesse or a Bukhahish ; for they also can be .secured only by oontesting every inch 
of tlie ground with those in power. But apart from that, I think that the sound¬ 
est view oil the value of constitutions and largo political rights was that expressed 
by old I)r. Samuel .I'oliu.son in the well-known lines he added to Ooldsmitli’s famous 
poems, Tho Travullor, which I shall roeall to your memory 

How small of all that human hearts enduro 

That part which laws- or kings can canso or onro. 

If yon will but tbink seriously over this problem, you will probably agree with me 
that it is not so mm h the text of a constitution that counts as the character of the 
men and women who work it. Our exporieuco of the working of political institutions, 
in all age.S; places it boyotiil doubt that the stability and utility of a State depend far 
les.s u[)on its foim—or even on the written text of its constitution—tlian upon the 
oharacter of its eitiziuis. From this it follows that greatest wisdom and tho highest patrio¬ 
tism consist not so tiuioh in seeing after an iiloally perfect constitution as bringing to bear 
upon its working genuine patriotism, broad outlook, courage of conviction, and strength, 
of charaotor, olovated by the consLuit exercise of our own fi'oo will, and efforts^ at 
independent, imbvidual action. As .Tolin Stuart Mill truly observes, “even despotism 
does not produce its worst effects so long as individuality exists under it and whatever 
onisliL'S imlividaality is despotism by whatever name it be called.'’ And so Genorat 
Smuts rightly emphasised, in his roctoi'.-ii address, that “it is only human values ^ that 
survive, and only men and women that matter in tlio last resort”. A distin¬ 
guished coritemp'orary iiolitioal writer—Ur. Joad—also justly insist:—-“The value which 
we place on the State depends, in the long run, upon tho value which wo place on the 
individual”. This then may bo accepted as an essentia! truth of Politioa! Science. 

I would, thorefOT’o, enjoin on you over to ho vigilant in the elevation of your cha¬ 
racter, and also of those amongst w'hom you livo and movo. It would he idle to ex¬ 
pect Indi.a to be thu ono solitary exception to the genera! rule which is doducible from 
the exporiciico of mankind, that political morality can liave no more solid foundation 
than a high standard of individual character. This proposition could be easily illus¬ 
trated by well-knowu liistorical incidents, all showing tliat the greatness of a country 
does not depend upon the extent of its territory, or tlio strengtli of its population, 
hut mainly on the charaotor of its pcoplo. It is' only by improving and elevating the 
oharactor of tho poo|ilo forming a Stato, that it can he made stable and progressive, 
but it their oharactor is at a low level, then no constitution—however well-balanced, 
well-conceivod, woll-dosigtied, and well-planned, on paper—o.an bo of any advantage 
of tho pcoplo for whom it is intended. I hope you will ever romember this great lesson 
of history, which is coiitirmcd by the recorded oxporieiico of the working of constitu¬ 
tions in all ages and countries. 

These obsurvations do not, however, at all moan or imply that you are not to 
devote your talents and energies to the reform of your political system. Far from it ; 
what I dosii'o to insist upon is tliat while in working a constitution you must not 
attach uiidno importaiioo to its written text, you should nevertheless devote yourseiyes 
to raise the charactei- of your people, by all logitimato means and methods, including 
the reform of your political institutions. I thus appeal to you to mako a strenous 
effort at a cunt'iiiuous ro-adjustment between tho elevation of the national character 
ami the reform of: tlio political system of the country, which latter also is absolute¬ 
ly essential for progress, since in modern (and e.speoiaily post-war) conditions, Govern- 
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ment everywhere is tendine; to be totalitarian and its influence on the oliaraoter of 
the people ig bound to be large and effective. As human oharaotor is not static but 
dynamic, it Is bound to be influenced by its environment; hence the absolute neces¬ 
sity of developing institutions calculated to mould for the better tlic character of the 
people. But while conceding that character and institutions act and react on each 
other, I held iliat it is character that ultimately proves far more potent than insti¬ 
tutions ns conducive to progress aud piiblio weal. Hence my insistence on it as the 
more important of the two. 

I am fully aware of the acerbity and the bitteiTes.s in the mind of the vast bulk 
of the politically minded Indians—especially of the younger generation—against the 
new Indian constitution. Nor is it at all surprising when one finds so moderate- 
minded a loader as Sir Chimanla! Betdvad—not only a veteran )mblic man, but one 
well versed in the affairs of the Stale as an ex-momber of the Government, aud an 
ex-Judge under the Grown-declaring that “it was patently manifest that the enac- 
ineiit had grievously disappointed all parties in India, iucluding even tlie minorities 
at the extent of the devolution of power to the representatives of the people.” Again 
wlieu one liuds Sir ITomi Alody—apparently a great favourite witli the J'ritisli, officials 
and nou-oflioials iii the country—tolling them that “tlie new constitution has failed to 
command tlie entliusiasra of any section of publio opinion in India”, as “at every 
subsequent stage (since the first Hound Table Couforonce) tlie constitution was made 
progressively illiberal in a cilcuiated spirit”, one can easily realize the extent to 
whicli tlia reforms have embittered tlie very .soul of India. 

But I sliall ask you not to be cast down or feel depressed, for tlie remedy lies in 
your own liaiids. Thougii many of you may feel tliat your position under the new 
political system will be no better than that of tlie Persian poet when he exclaimed 
lu anguisli “You liave confined me at tlio bottom of the river, aud novv say ‘bewaro 
do not wet your garments’ ” still them is no i’oa.son to de.spair if only you can call 
to your aid in working the new constitution tlioso essential political virtues by exer¬ 
cising wliich your roiireseiitativos in the iegislatures will be only to assort tlie popu¬ 
lar will (ill spite of the rigid oritrenchmunt in the new constitution of the many in¬ 
terests, which would form an almost insuporablo barrier to the growth and devulop- 
ment of a truly dornoci'atic Ooveriunent) Out also to control elTeotively, luirely by 
constitutional methods aud convention, tho apparoiitly uncoiitrollablo powers vested 
under the “manifold, mu.titudiuous and complete” safeguards—to borrow Lord Lothi¬ 
an’s happy phrase—in tho Governor-Ocnoral and the Governors. 

If you will but seo to it that your elected representatives are absolutely tho host 
men available, endowed with politieal prescience, and possessed not only of sound 
judgment and moral courag'o, but upriglitno.ss aud independence, who will not bo 
influenced in the discharge of their duties, by cither personal or communal considera¬ 
tions -not an easy task tliat, 1 admit, since they will all ropresont oommunal or sec¬ 
tional clectorates—your Ministers, who will form (in tho provinces) tho executive, will 
then probably be persons whoso soul the lust of oflico will not kill, aud whoso mind 
tho spoils of oflico will not buy or oorrupt. It your ropro,seiitative.s in the legisla¬ 
tures aro men of the right sort, then in spite of tho inevitable drawback of tlioir 
being but soctioual or communal ro[iroseiitativos, it will not bo possible for the 
Governors and the Governor-Oenor.al to choose as their Ministers men who will sell 
their birth-right for a mess of pottage, just to serve the hour, or palter with their 
conscieuco for obtainiug one or more of the many badges of sulwcrvionco by moan.s 
and by reason of which our public life is already hopelessly demoralized, or allow 
themselves to be treated as but gilded tools for servile uses or unpatriotio puj'poscs. 

IE tho new constitution will but put you on your mettle, and evoke in its working 
not only true parliamentary mentality but all that is noble and stead-fast in Indian 
character, then it will have establi.shed, once again, the truth embodied in the old 
saying that there is a soul of goodness even in things evil. If you work it on the 
lines and in the spirit whicii I have ventured to suggest—namely, not for what it is 
worth, but for what we are w'orth—I foel certain that you will have not only turned 
a seeming failure into a success, but snoceeded in evolving before long a constitution 
better adapted to the economic noodS and the political requirements of India, and also 
in consonance with our ideals and aspirations, 

I suppose no convocation address delivered at present will be regarded as complota 
if it ignored the question of communalism. In fact, this burning topic has already 
formed the subject-matter of a convocation address at your own University. Since 
then tho situation has grown worse, and matters have come to such a pass that not 
only have some of our provincial Governors had to appeal to the publio, from timo 
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to time, to suppress the terrible and tremendous evil of coramunalism, wliich is eating 
into the very vitals of Indian life, hut no less exalted a personage than the Vieeroy 
of India, in the course of his reply to the address presented to him, but some inontlis 
back, by the municipality of Allahabad, referred to the subject in language of goimin3 
sincerity and great earnestness. His Excellency said know of nothing that close 
so disastrously the machinery of administration as internal jealousy and disharmony. 
The shadow of communal di.ssension and ill-will is hanging at this moment all over 
India, and it is the duty of all tho.se wlio have the welfare of this laud at heart to 
show courage, wisdom and, above all, tolerance, towards all men, so that this evil 
miasma may bo dispelled. I appeal to all to join hands in creating better feelings 
and greater concord among the eommnnitics of India. Never in her history was 
there greater need for .such united Ldlurt”. It would he impossible for any one to 
improve upon the language used by His Kxeelloiicy Lord Willingclon, and i shall beg 
each one of you to do what you can to suppress the demon of eommiuialism in your 
thouglits and actions, aliko in your private relations and |)ublie activites. 

Hut while apiiealiiig to you to do your best, and to strain every nervo, to stamp out 
communalisin both iu your private relations and also in tlio discliargc of your public 
duties, 1 shall not be true either to inysolf or to you, if I do not tcdl you that oven 
with the best of motives and intentions, and the sinceivst desire to follow His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy’s sound advice, you will find your task one of tromuudous and 
almost insuperable difficulty. You should, therefore, bo prepared to inoet witli many 
disappointments before you can liope for any appreciable measure of success. The 
reason for it—as frankly stated by that dislinguislied publicist, ex])oi'ioiici'd business¬ 
man, and almost moderate-mmded politician, the llon'ble Sir I’licroxe Sethna, in a 
apeecli lately dolivored by him iu the Oonncil of State—is that “the princijde of 
eomraunalism is freely and almost aggressively riajognised in the constitution and in 
the admini.stration” of tlio country. “Wliat wonder is there,” askttd Sir Pheroxe, “if 
communal spirit and ambition are aroused to an undesirable extent, and if they at 
times manifest themselves in coraniunal antagonism r” 

This absolutely correct diagno.sis of tlio pro out situation shows how the wedge, 
making' for the grrwtii and expansion of oonimiinalisni, has been dnvon dceeper and deeper 
into Indian lifo, until almost all spheres of our aciivilics are now alleutod by it. While 
therefore, iu normal ciioiimstance.s, every word of Lord Williugdon's a].ipcal would have 
Struck a responsive note in the heart of the people, wo can uiidei'stand tiio reason if 
no such result ensues in tho present condition of the country, Tho relations among 
tho various communities will, 1 fear, coulinue to bccorno worse, and communal 
eoiioord is not likely to prevail amongst them tinless (hey are made to realise, by 
means of the working of tlio administi'ation on right, sonirl and impartial lines that 
all tho Indian subjects of the Crown do constitute one people and should ho treated 
as such iu all matters in which tho State has to deal with them. There can he no 
surer method of promoting mutual toleration aud goodwill among tlin various sections 
of any people, than by creating in them a strong sense of identity of interest in all 
matters affecting their daily life, as snbjecLs of a common Shite. If this be not 
done, and if tho centripetal forces are not only not availed of but aro rather 
subordinated to the centrifugal ones, then it is idle to expect any “united effort” to 
dispel the miasma of communal dissension and ill-will. 

Bacon wrote in his famous ossay on “Sedition” that the best w.ay to root it out was 
to rornove the cause of it. Similarly', tho ono way to re-establish peace aud harmony in 
India is to eradi(:ato tho causc.s tliat liave genei'ated the existing discoi'ds aud dissen- 
sion.s. And I maintain that only by enforcing the lesson—not by precept alone but by 
actual practice that in all their rolations vvith tho State tho various Indian communities 
are ono^ and iiidivisibJe, can it be reasonably expected that the “shadow of communal 
dissension aud ill-will”, to which His Excellency the Viccioy referred, will be 
permanently removed. The condeniiiation of communali.srn and llio pi-eiichiiig of tolera¬ 
tion, mutual good-will, and respect for each other’s point of view, by all interested 
in the welfare of India, i.s very de.sirablo ; hnt tho lesson of history is writ largo— 
and he that runs may read it—that it is only by the e.stalilishmoiit of sound and 
healthy condition conducive to tho growth and devciopmeiit of nationalism that suc¬ 
cess in this direction may bo hoped for. 

I fear, I have taxed your patience, and shall not ho justified in trespassing on it 
much longer. But I desire to impress upon you with all the empluasis at my command 
tliat while you should const'rv'o, in your habits and character, all tiiat it is hoalthy 
and wholesome in our social traditions and institutions, it is nonetheless your bounded 
duty to educate yourselves to modify and adapt them to your present-day environ- 
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ment. In addition to revising the old standards of ideals and oondnot in the light of 
the ever-changing conditions in tho world, you should train your mind to make it 
responsive to now lines of thought and action, Only thus by propor conservation and 
assimilations will you combine the eulturo of the East and the culture of the 'West, and 
falsity the half-truth that tliay can never meat. You have thus before you a limitless 
field for your labours and activities. To keep yourselves in robust and vigorous health, 
to eschew the many defects which we have iuherited because of our historical antece- 
donts, to acquire and develop those good and desirable qualities which we are 
wanting in, to eradicato baneful customs, to bring the light of knowledge to the 
masses by propaganda for villago uplift to better their economic condition, to reclaim 
the backward classes to a higher standard of life, to ameliorate tho position of our 
woanen, to promote closer and more cordial relations amongst the different commu¬ 
nities, to build up the industrial strength of tho country, and* above all, to teach by 
the example of your life and conduct that the people of this great and historic 
country are now, what they claim to be, “a nation”,—these and many other useful 
public activities will afford to your talents and energy ample scope and occupation 
for a whole lifotimo, and there will yet remain something unattempted, something 
left incomplete. 

Though much good work has boon done, in tho past, by our reformers and leaders, 
it is obvious that very much more yet ^ i'emain.s to be done, and we have yet much 
leo-way to make up. You may thus still hoiie to dream many bright dreams about 
the great future of your country, it only you uro prepared to do bright doods for her. 
The work before you in the way of regenerating our dear Mother-laud, is yet so vast as 
to call forth all that is noblest and best in you, and if only you will approach it in the 
right spirit, you may depond upon it that no young Aloxiimier amongst you need ever 
fed disappointed at the jirospeot of there being no more territories’loft for him to 
conquer on tho ancient batiks of tho Oiingo.s and tho .lutnna. Romombor, that a new 
era is dawning on India. Tiiough we are still but way-farors in tho twiliglit, and 
chariot of the 8im-God will take years to mount the horizon, yet it is already aglow 
with glimpses of a new, destiny. It rests cnurcly with yon wluit you will make of 
that glorious prospect, God grant that you all may contribute handsomely by your 
charactor, patriotism anil selfless work, to tho progre.ss of India, so that in tho fulness 
of time she may take her propor placo amongst tho greatest nations of the world. 

Still glides tho stream, and shall for over glide ; 

Tho form remains, tho function never dies ; 

IVbile we, the bravo, tho mighty and tho wise, 

'Wti men, who in our morn of youth defied 
The elements, must vanish—be it so ! 

Enough, it something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and servo tho future hour ; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb wo go. 

Through love, through hope, and faith's transcendent dower, 

IVe feel that we arc greater than wo know. 

May it bo your great privilege to carry on your lifo-work for the service of your 
country inspired by these majestic and soul-stirring lines of lYordsworth 1 


The Allahabad Uoivar sity C on vocation 

‘Keep before you tho motto of all true sjiertsmon. Do fair to ovoryone and always 
chivalrous to the weak,’ was the advice givon to tlio stiidends of tho Allahabad Uni¬ 
versity by B. H. thd Natvab of Bhopal delivering tho Convocation address on the 

5th. December 1935. 

His Highness at the outset, rec.-illod the days when he was himself a student of 
the University. IIo foresaw for the young men bigger opportunites of serving the 
country and said, “In planning tho system of the education hitherto followed by us, we 
seem to have unconsciously roversod'the accepted order of things by trying to impart 
to our students bettor knowledge of that which is far away than of that which is 
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near and around thorn. Tho majority of young men are apt to know more about 
Cijauoor and Tmuiysoa than abunt ICalidas and Ohalib and strangest of all, more about 
the English Language than about tlioir own motlier tongue. All this is 
unnatural and has to be changed if lliu basis of our national life wero to be 
strengthened.” 

Ilia llighns.ss emphasised tho vomoval of narrow sectarianism and differences of 
castes and ereod.s and fostering tho gospel of love and mutual toleration which alono 
could heal the wounds caused by tho recent contliids and bring lasting peace to suf¬ 
fering humanity. What India needed most was youngraoii with strong nerves and 
broad shoulder.s to beai- cheerfully tho responsibility which would fall to their lot and 
he suggested greater attention being devoted to the physical well-being of young 
men. 

Eeferring to the Constitutional Eoforms tho Nawab empliasisod that co-operation of 
tho States was nc.cess.iry in building up greater India ami said that su))rorae effort 
was naoessary it they wore to save themselves from falling into a quagmiro of politi¬ 
cal and economic unuertainties, ftoui which so many others were trying vainly to ex- 
tricato thomselve.';. In tho course of his speech, tho Nawab said ;— 

In an age when ono half of the world seems to ho ranged in battle array against 
tho other half, the development of character assumos the imiiortaneo of a sacred duty 
for universitio.s. If they send out into the world young men possessing balanced 
minds and a correct perspiiotivo of life, tliey tor their uart wall have done their best 
to serve the cause of lurmauily. But if, on the other hand, they continue to beliovo 
that it is only w'ith tho duvolo|imeut of iiitelleet that they are concornod, thou instead 
of being a blessing, thoy w’ill become yet another menace to the w'ell-being of iuiraaa 
society. 

Gentleraon, to mo it lias always soemod ,a debatablo point whetlior tlie complete 
seoulariKation of oduoatiou has not on tho, whole done more harm tlian 
good to society, and w liethor the time ha,s not now’oorno for us to consider the desira¬ 
bility of openly g viiig to roligiou, in tba widest sense of the terra, its old honourod 
place in our system of education. This besidos being in cousonanoe with tho liighest 
traditions of our eouiil.ry would also toml tu re-establish in our inner life that harmony 
which is to-day so woefully absent from it. 

Our universities have to bo somotliing more than more imitations of similar insti¬ 
tutions in other lands, and so long as they remain, as I am afraid they are at pre¬ 
sent, shyly conscious of the fact that they are imitations, thoy will not bo able to 
regain that coiiliilouco in themselve.s' without which they cannot become for us real 
sources of inspiiutioii. Lot us uot forget that education is so organic a part of a 
nation’s life that syslems transiilauted from other countries can never be auytliing 
more than exotic ereatious, and that a university that does not reflect oorroctly tho 
best culture of her suiToimdiiigs is doomed to dwindle into insiguifioanco and, linally 
to wither away like a plant tliat has failed to take root in tho soil in which it was 
planted. 

We in India stand to-day on the tlireshold of groat changes, and it Is tirao that 
we made a compiehonsivo .survey of our jiresent system of education and took stops 
to effect those modilicatious wJiich wo consider neoos.sary to ensure the best results. 
Bigger opportunities of .serving our country arc to be offered to the young men of 
this generation and of sucecediug generations than wero offered to their predooessors, 
and in the test only those can prove successful who possess largo hearts, high ideals 
aud clear visions. 

Situated as we are, for no people is a careful study of their past as necessary as 
it is for us. Without it wo can neither uiidorstand our present environment nor 
mould for ourselves a great future based on a sympathetic understanding of the 
origins and cultural contributions of the different races inhabiting our vast country. 
Mutual understaudiug alone will create mutual sympathy, aud bring in its W'ake that 
healthy patriotism which, without being aggressive or offensive, will remove for all 
time from our path the obstacles to-day offered by narrow soetarianisra and differen¬ 
ces of castes and creeds. Our contribution to the general happiuess of mankind will 
be great if wo eau show how it is possible for human beings, differing from each 
other in language, race aud roligiou, to live together as oue people united in tlie 
Bervice of tlieir motherland. 

Geutlemen, I look forward to tho day when from our country, which has ever 
been tho homo of religious and philosophies thoro will again go forth into a disti acted 
world, for tho second timo in our long history, that gospel of love and mutual tolora- 
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tion wliioli alono can heal the wounds caused by recent conflicts and bring lasting 
peace to suffering humanity. 

I assui'o you that at no juncture in our history was this spririt of oo-operation 
more neoc,ssai'y tlian to-day, when tlie whole world is watching us to see what uso 
we make of the opportunity to shape the destiny of our land which is now beginning 
to be offered to us by a radical cliango in onr system of government. 

Unfortunately there is a sharp difference of ‘ opinion in our country with regard 
to those constitutional reforms. This was only to be expected in snob a complex 
situation as ours, and should not disappoint us or make us adopt the purely negative 
attitude of bolittliag the result of an earnest attempt to solve one of the most diffi¬ 
cult problem,? with wliich statesmanship has been faced in modern times. Tlieso re¬ 
forms are by no means perfect. No one has over put forward that claim. But what I do 
maintain is that they are not as wholly bad as some would have us believe. No critic, 
however severe, who studies them dispassionately can seriously make the statement that 
in their sum total they do not represent a .substantial advance. AVo wish they could 
have gone much furthur, but tho undoubted difficulties that at present lie In the way 
cannot bo ignored—difficulties for many of which, I am sorry to say, we have only 
ourselves to blarao. To have ignored hard facts would been of no help, for the best 
way to ovuroonio tliorn is always to faco them boldly. In politics, as in many other 
spheres of life, ono lia.s to be prepared for compromisa to aohiovo groat results. If 
one cannot get the best, ono must bo ready to accept tho second best. In the case 
of thc.so reforms I feel oonfident that, given tho necessary sincerity of pnrpo.so, wo 
shall succeed in effectively overcoming that which to-day seems to us insurmountable. 

So far as we of tlio States arc concerned, rest assui’od that, as in the past so in 
tho future, wo .sliall over consider it tho groato.st of all privileges to give of our 
very best to tho building up of that groator India for which ws are all longing. 


The Rangoon University Convocation 

Tho following i.s tho text of tho Convocation Addre.ss delivered by Sir Hugh 
Lansdown StapJii^nxon, Governor of Burma, at tlie Annual Convocation of the Univer¬ 
sity of h'angooii hold on tho 5tb. December 1935 

Members of tho Convocation, 

Last year I dclogatod tho _ priyilogo of addressing tho Convocation to onr Vice- 
Chancellor U Sot bcicuiso, iioiiig in close touch with the d.ay-to-day working of tho 
Univonsity, he was in a belter position to_ place before' yon tho details of the 
University’s work and tho direction in wliich it was trending'. This, howover, will 
he tho la,st opportunity I shall have of addre.ssing the Uiiivonsity publicly and I 
have therefore reserved Iho lumoiir for myself. Two years ago I said that tho 
University was complete so far a.s anything organic could bo comploto, and thi.s 
would ordinarily be a suitable occasion to review the progress that this completed 
organism has been able to make daring tho three years in which I have boon 
Chancollor. Unfortunately, theso tlireo years have been a period of unrelieved 
financial depression. Government has had to reduce its grants to the University 
very con.siderabIy and tho admiriistr.ation of tho University has been a struggle to 
keep the work going within the limits of the available finances. In the circumstances, 
any attempt at .a review of the work of the last throe years would be of little 
value and would give an unfair impression of the University, I think, however, we 
may congratulate tho University on tho suoce.s.s with which it. lias continued to 
function during this difficult period. It is not too much to say that the task would 
have been impossible without tho assistance of the Endowment Trust, and we 
realize how wise our predecessors wero in their efforts to establish this Endow¬ 
ment Eunil, We may hope that the tide is now turning and better times are 
within sight. Undoubtedly, Government _ must, in due course, restore its grant to 
the full amount and if possible increase it, and thus set free the Endowment Ennd 
for press work of aGaderaio.a! importanco. But it must be remembered that the 
University is not the only siifforor from retreucliment. All activities of Govenimout 
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have suffered and the work of restoration will perforoa be gradual. The University 
is the apex of our educational system, but it is only the apex and is directly 
related to tlie rest of the structure. Every one will agree that retrenchment in 
educational expenditure is not an economy. It may be that the money has not 
been spent to the best advantage in the past, fcnt the remedy for that is to improve 
the system and not to retrench the expenditure. It will certainly be one of the 
first tasks of the Government under tho new constitution to satisfy itself that the 
educational system of Burma i.s sound from the bottom upwards, and the Committee 
which is at present sitting is tackling a part of this task. This will doubtless 
demand increased expenditure and the University can only claim its share of 
increasing expenditure as part of a properly proportioned system, of education as a 
whole. It is relevant in this conneotioa to consider the apparent wastage in the 
University at the Intermediate stage, a wastage which will certainly have to be reme¬ 
died if the University is to hold its place in a properly proportioned sy.stom of 
eduoatioa. 

In my address two yhars ago I asked what it was we wanted our Univorsity to 
mean to Bui-raa, and I pleaded for as close a connection as possible between the 
work of the University and the practical and material life of the country. Its primary 
contact of course must always lie in the training of tho_ minds and character of the 
future citizens of Burma. But the work of the Univorsity must also embrace practi¬ 
cal research. During the past year such research has been conducted in Biology, 
Enginooriug, Phy.sios and Ohomistry, whilo the Boards of Oriontal Studio,s and of 
Studios in Geography and Geology are also carrying out investigations wliich are of 
primary and practical importance to Burma. K 0 .search is, of course, a .slow process 
and it must he dona systematically and immediate r 0 .sults cannot often be looked for. 
It must therefore be able to depend upon regular financial assistance whioh it is 
vary difficult for the University in present ciroumstanoes to afford. I would 

therefore appeal to the wealthy citizens of Burma to give money for the 

endowment of specifio rosoarohes. In the new chapter that is opening before the 
country the place of tlie University will bo one of great honour and importance. 

We shall look to the Univoi'sity to train and sen! forth properly equipped loaders 
and pioneers of the now life of Burma. It was for this that our predecessors 
laboured to found tlio University, and it is our duty to see that their intentions are 
worthily carried out. 

During the last year I, at least, Viavo ho.ard much of the controversy over the 
question of making the Burmese langmago compulsory for admission to the 

University. The .Senate has recently resolved that from 1938 onwards a pass in 
any of tho voruaoulars or second languages rocownizod by tho Government for the 
related High Schools will bo accepted by tho University for purposes of Matricula¬ 
tion. The resolution has caused Government to re-examine its policy with regard 
to vernaoulars or second languages iu schools and I hope that a satisfactory and 
permanent solution of the problem will .soon be found. One of the main objects of 
the University of Rangoon is to turn out properly equipped citizens of Burma and 
it is essential for tboir utility in future life that these citizens should have a 
reasonable knowledge of the Burmese language. We do not want to force all our citizens 
into one mould or to make them disregard tho religion or tho literary civilization 
of their forbears. But we are entitled to require that, non-Biirmans, if they arc to 
be the citizens of Burma, should have a reasonable knowledge of the language and 
civiliz,atioa of tho country, oven if this involve,s an extra strain owing to their 
keeping in touch at the same time with their own litorature. I confess, however, 
that I have little sympathy with the extreme view that, because the Rangoon 
University is in Burma, all its toaoliing should bo imparted iu Burmese. We want 
our students to have access to the best knowledge, to the highest thought, that 
there is. If that cannot ba found in Burmese, it would be wrong to restrict our 
students to Burmese and to limit their opportunities. The idea that Burmese should 
be the sole medium of instruction appears to me to arise from a rather perverted 
spirit of nationalism. 

During the year the various Students Clubs and organizations havo continued to 
function satisfactorily. These all form an important part of University life and I 
am very glad to hear that through the generosity of the Eudowment Trustees there 
is a prospect of a new swimming bath. I should also like to express my sympathy 
with the Training Corps in regard to the hardships they suffered from tho weather 
in their recent camp. 

61 
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Tho reHrerpent of Mr. Symns, Director of Public In.struotion, created a vacancy- 
on the Univoreity bodies during tho year -which was filled by his successor in offico 
Mr. Quinlan. U Set was re-elected during the year as Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, and I am very glad that wo still have the great advantage of his 
ox'iierience and help. Wo have lo.st through death two of the Members of tho 
University Council : U Ba Kin, K. S. M., T. D. M., rotired Deputy Commissioner, 
and U Kyaw Dun, M. A,, IC. 8. M. U Ivyaw Dun was a woll-linown Burmese 
Scholar and for his services to Burme.se Literature the Univer,sity conferred on him 
tho Degree of Master of Arts {Honoris Causa) in 1933. A former Member of the 
University Council in its early days, Dr. N. N. Parakh, has also passed away. 
He was a Member of the Board of Studios in Medicine up to the time of his 
decease. I am sorry to record that this is the last Convocation that Mr. Sloss, 
Principal of University College, will attend. .His services -have been of the greatest 
value both to tiie University and to University College and we have every reason 
to regret his dejjartiire. 

And new as Chancellor I have to address particularly those of yon who have just 
taken your Degrees and perhaps I may speak to you not specially'as Chancellor but 
as a well-wisher of Burma whose forty years experience gives him possibly a clearer 
vision beneath tho surface than is open to your younger eyes. Burma stand's upon the 
threshold of a great adventure ; we go forward with every confidence but our path 
leads into tho unknown. Government of the poopio by the peojde is a new experience 
for Burma and tho responsibility for making it a success will lie in great pait on 
you and those who follow you. It is a somewhat glib eonimonplaoo that the future of 
a country depends upon its youth. What I want to bring home to you is that tlio 
future of Burma dopouds not so much on what you do a.s on what you aro. Burma 
is not going to find salvation in school boy .strikes, and iiolitioians and others, who 
encourage these ebullitions, do their coniit'ry, in my opinion, a great disservice. The 
backbone of a country is a sound enlightened and moral public opinion and in my view 
tho basis of that is loyalty. I am welt aware that in tliis age of shibboleths the word 
loyalty is apt to bo discredited as a badge of slave mentality, whatever that may mean. 
What I am speaking of now i.s loyalty to yoursftlvc.s, to your ideals, to the best that 
is in you ; and that is the only sound basis of loyalty to your King and Country. 
What was it that rendered possible that wonderful outburst of loyalty to Their Im¬ 
perial Majesties at the Stiver Jubilee lliroughout tho Empire '? fjiire'ly, it was the 
realijsation that Their Majesties stood for all that was be.st in each of us, that they 
were the embodiment of our ideals of character and conduct. Burma’s need in tlie 
diffloLiit times before us is not so much able individuals to guide tho details of admi- 
ni.stration, doubtle.ss those will ba foithoorning, as a solid and enliglitened publio 
opinion that will ensure that the administration is in accordauco with the highest 
standards we can form for ourselves. It is tiio task of ail those -who are privileged 
to receive their training at the Rangoon University to ere.alo tliat publio opinion. 
This is a very difi'eront matter from political projiaganda ; you may havo very diver¬ 
gent views on political theories or policies but publio standards are a matter that 
siiould be tho common concern of all parties. You can only fulfil this task of yours 
by being loyal to your ideals, by being true to yourselves. If you pander to self- 
seeking either in yourselves or others, if you condone dishonesty or corruption, either 
because it is successful or because other people do not seem to' worry about it, you 
aro disloyal to Burma. I am shortly leaving Burma but I shall not leave behind me 
my interest in its welfare and the best contribution I can make to welfare is to exhort 
all those who pass through the University to cultivato high ideals of social service and 
publio morality and to be loyal to tho.se standards and refuse to compromise them. 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

Lr»s Excrllency Sir Hyde Oowan, Chancollor, pre.sided on the 7th. December 193S 
over tho I2th convocation of the Nagpur University, when 460 graduates were 
admitted to the various degrees, including eight women. In iuaugm-ating the Convoca¬ 
tion, Sir Hyde congratulated Mr. Bhawani Shankar Niyogi, the retiring Vice- 
Chancellor, on his two fruitful and successful forms of office and said : 
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“The number of colleges affiliated to the University has been raised from 8 to 12, In 
spite of the law’s delay, the sohonia for tho building of a tochnologioal institute 
with the funds of the Laxminarayan bequest has received practical shape. Special 
attention has been paid to the problem of phy.sical welfare and a groat step forward 
in female education has been taken by tho starting of a Central College for Women 
and by tho appointment, the first in any Indian university, of three ladies as heads of 
three of tho University Departments of Studies." The Chanohellor also paid a tribute 
to tho late Dow,an Bahiirdur V. M. Kelkar, who was Tresuror of the University 
since 1923 and welcomed Col. IC. V. ICukdaj, the new Treasurer. 

Introducing,Mr. M. R. Jayakar, II. E. the Chancellor remarked, “As a student, 
professor and public speakor, he is worthy of your admiration and your emulation, as it 
was amongst students that ho laid the foundations of that reputation for oratory, which 
he has acquired so deservedly. His work as patriot and politician, specially at the 
Round Table Conferenoo is well known to all of you and it will be of interest to 
you as students to know that ho had no small claim to distinction in the academic 
world as well." 


Mr. Jayakak’s Address 

The necessity for tho creation of a faculty of Indian culture was emphasised by 
Mr. Jay<akar in his address. Ho said there were man.y points of .affinity between the 
culture and literature of several communities inhabiting India and by means of such 
faculty they would eventually rear u|) a race of Indians in complete affinity witli one 
another’s modes of life and thought. Thus the seeming conflict created by political 
facts will bo neuti'ulised by sympathies awakonod in the region of cultiiio and 
sc;linlarslii|). 

Mr. .Tayakiir advised graduates to break through sectional, religious and caste bar- 
ritirs in early years of life so as to aviod tho extremes of racial antipatliy wdiich was 
always tbe vo^'ult of igiiorauco and prejudice. Ho expressed satisfaction at the varied 
progress of the University and said that people in othei' Provinoo.s would watch with 
intei'e.st “the possibilty of your institution doveloiiing into a Federal University. There 
was nothing surpiisiiig th.'it, with i)olitical Federation in sight, a young University 
like yours sliould cherisli tho ambition of dcvoIot)ing on fodoi'al lines," 

In the complexity of the daily work of the University, said Mr. Jayakar, it is not 
always easy to keep’ in view the connection between tlio character of a society and 
the nature’' of its education. Yet, this trutli is so vital that it can never be too 
strongly stressed. Wo are apt to imagine tluut Colleges are something apart from the 
sneial order to which they belong and of which they are the products. In a country 
like India, which is rapidly changing under tho pressure of social and politic,al condi¬ 
tions, it is more iioeossary tlian el.sewhero to roraomber this principle. Wlien the 
older Universities wei'o founded in India, the m.ain need was to supply officials for 
Public Service, moi'e nr less in a subordinate capacity, with ambitious and initiative so 
regulated and controlled as to servo the main jjurpose in view. Since the diiys of 
their fonnd.atien, the older Universities have boon supplying this want, Tho time has, 
however, new arrived when thi,s aim of education must be subordinated 
to another wliicli will endeavour to create bolder spirits, with a pore 
restless spirit of inquiry, wider ambitions and larger intollootual intrepidity, 
coupled Avith an itioreasing desire to pursue their work in obscurity and oblivion, 
unclouded by material ambitions, and willing to placo at dispos.al of the country their 
jirioeiess gifts and acliievomonts. Indian educ.ation miust accordingly adapt its methods 
and proci'sses to this need. India finds herself in an increasingly now environment, 
making it necessary for tlio Univ(3r,sities to undertake an intellectual planning with 
hold and creative insight. They must teach a new way of life suited to tho needs of 
the hour. 

In this ooiuiflction Mr. .Tay.ak.ar roferrod to the American dofinltion of ‘liber,al’ edu¬ 
cation. It is not, ho said, training in technioal skill, for instance, i)rop,ai'ing for a 
vocation, nor is it instruction in knowledge. Those two are only tho means, but not 
the end in itself, which must bo kept absolutely distinct. The end is to use these 
means o,ailed liberal teaching to iirodiice the “liberal mind", meaning thereby the 
cre<atiou and cultivation of the faculty called “intelligonoe". By that term, modem 
educationists in that progressivo country mean a power of self-direction in the 
affairs of lifo One autljor of groat eminence in matters of education describes it in 

the following word.s ; “Intelligence capable of being applied in any field ; ability to 

do what you have never done before.” Intelligence, is “readiness for .any human 

situation. It is the power wherever one goes, of being able to see, in any sot of 
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ciroumstanoes, the best response which a human being can make to those circum¬ 
stances, and the two constituents of that power would seem to be (1) the sense ot 
human values, and (2) a capacity for judging situation and furnishing possibilities 
for the realising of those values. 

The attainment of this quality would seem to be easier, were we dealing with a 
simple system of homogenous intellects or studies, but with our diversity of systems 
intellects and cultures in India, the problem would appear to be more difficult. The 
Indian system of education, taken in its broad outlines, resembles an educational 
ladder, commencing from the primary school, going through the Middle and Secondary 
Schools, and terminating in the apex of a college degree or post-graduate studies. 
Millions enter, few reach the top, or even pass through the last stages. All interme- 
di.ato stages are, by a great mistake, regarded as merely preparatory for the final stage 
and not being a preparation in themselves. Large' masses of students who never 
expect even to approach the final stage and would, by reason of their training and 
enviionment, be incapable of taking an interest it concerns at the top, obtain no 
benefit from the training during tho intermediate stages. No system of education can 
be suitable for a vast and poor country like India, with its teeming millions and vary¬ 
ing grades of culture, with different economic and industrial needs, social requisites : 
(1) the creation of many “landing places” where the student may appropriately leave 
the main educational ladder and climb up another in a different direction and leading 
to a different goal. Many such intermediate and subsidiary ladders can be imagined. 
They would teach skill in some limited field of activity, for instance, commercial 
arithmetic, type-writing, stenography, book-keeping, home economics, music, jiainting, 
sculpture, agnoulture, mechanical and electrical engineering, law, medicine, etc. etc. 
In all these branches of aotivitiy, the aim is to cultivate in the student the ability to 
ply a trade or profession and master any one of the special enterprises in which 
human beings engage. The second requisite is that these subsidiary ladders should 
not be interdepoudent or inter-connected. Each goes its own way and attempts to 
prepare the student in his own special interest or vocation The pupils being drawn 
into these subsidiary branches comparatively young, the teaching is not expected to 
bo so fundamental, far-reaching, or scholarly, as, for instance, that provided in the 
I'osi-gi'aduato School for the same branch of knowledge. 

It appears that, under the present system, we push every one up tho main ladder, 
regardless of his fitness for the ascent. Those who drop off, very often from circums¬ 
tances beyond their control, straight to the bottom, lose educationally the whole bene¬ 
fit of the ascent they had made till they fell off. We cannot afford to ignore that we 
are at present dealing in India with a comparatively simple society. Science and in¬ 
dustry have not yet been developed. Sudden changes of economic conaitions oonnstantly 
occur. Social ideas are rapidly changing ; the professions are few and hereditary ; 
political conditions often oppress the rise of Indian inteliigenoo ; and lastly there is 
a rapid change in the sense of values. It seems to me, therefore, obvious that our 
Univeisities must take up the work of inquiry and research in this direction, as other 
Univei'sities in similar surroundings are doing in England and America. The need is 
to devise cheaper and shorter courses running alongside the main curricula and suited 
to the conditions of present-day society. We must not forget that the bulk of India’s 
population lives in villages and there aro 6 to 7 lakhs of villages awaiting develop¬ 
ment. A nexus ought to be established between t he Universities and the villages, as 
is done in some other countries. It is a truism to say that village regeneration can¬ 
not proceed from uneducated or ill-educated men. It must be taken in hand by young 
men whose instincts are sympathetic, training adequate and methods modern. Tho 
primary obioot of devising such courses will be to meet the wants of tho country at 
large, but the incidental effect will be to relieve the pressure at the top, to weed out 
the unfit, to provide employment for less gifted men, and establish a close affinity 
between town and country, which is very much lacking at present owing to Universities 
working in capital towns only. 

No serious attempt has yet been made to bring secondary education into greater 
accord with the needs of the lower school. We made the initial mistake of making 
the lower studies slavishly preparatory to the scholarly and literary work of the 
graduate stage. In doing this, wo forgot that not ono student in a thousand who 
entered a secondary school was fitted, either by his means, tradition or training, to 
reach the College or Post-graduate comses. The result was that Colleges suffered and 
secondary education deteriorated. Reform in this direction- has so far proceeded on 
the basis, which, in my ojiinion, is a mistaken one, tinkering with secondary educa- 
cation, invariably making it stricter. If we must have tlie“landing places” I have des- 
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oribed above, where the unfit and unwilling can leave off the main ladder, opportuni¬ 
ties must he created for hundreds of persons who enter College, for seeking swift 
employment, first by creating new avenues of such employment and then by providing 
exits at which the aspirants can get out with adequate training and without sacrifioing 
the benefits of what they had learnt. I am aware that this reform is largely connected 
with the high policy of the State, but I am not without hope that, when Universities 
get more and more into touch with Governments, as T am confident will be the case 
under conditions to be established by the next Constitution, a united attempt will he 
made to relieve the presure, in whicdi the Government and tlie Universities will taka 
their adequate share. In such a united effort alone lies tho proper ciu'e for unem¬ 
ployment. 

'Your province has special advantages, geographical and cultural, for developing 
another feature of University life, so vital to tiui jirosont needs of our country. You 
have in your Province several communities and their culture, meeting on a common 
platform of corporate effort. You have a Hindi and Maharatlii seotioii, both equally 
prominent. Amongst the languages spoken here, Urdu and Ilindiisthani find a co¬ 
ordinate place with Marathi. I would recommend the initiation of a Faculty of study--- 
one more addition to the many that you have already created—aiming at the “intellectual 
nation-building" of the pooplel Religion may divido India, but it is possible for us to 
meet and unite on the platform of a common veneration for another's culture and 
civilisation in India. Politics and culture have an affinity not oftou recognised, 

But, the vital question is, how is tho Universiiy jireparing its alumni to partici¬ 
pate in tho moral and political lifo of the country V University distinctions are an 
admirable thing in tlieir own way, but they can ’ he no substitute for tlie Sfiirit of 
sacrifice, the capacity “to bear each other’s burdens”, wliich are so neediid in the 
outer world. That is a task on the accomplislimont of which every student can 
make his contribution. lie can help or hinder in tlie raaintenanco of tliat generous 
community of love, tlui fellowship of friends who have no aims which they need 
hide from one another. It is in his hands to create tradition, so that his college 
years will prove u permanent treasure of happy memories, sustaining him in the 
toils of the outer life with strength and sweetness. Tlie very definition of a good 
student ^ must change in modern times. It is not necessarily one who secures 
University honours and distinctions by leading an isolated, self-centred life, but it is 
one who contributes most to improve the life of bis fellows and to help them 
towards the attainment of the highest level of collegiate life. It is no doubt true 
tiiat the primary duty of every undergraduate is self-culture and the trainiug of his 
powers. He lias to fill his mind with knowledge and assimilato it. I am aware 
that, in achieving those purposes, _ certain competitive processes are unavoidable. 
ITe lias mainly “to bear his own btirden,” wliioh may seem to exclude all thoughts 
of “bearing the burdens of his follows." I am awaro that the feeling is largely 
heightened by tho modern system of examinations. All competitive methods have 
this defect that they breed an exaggerated sense of rividry, superiority,^ success and 
defeat—the feeling that the gain of one is the loss of another. Nor is it possible 
for undergraduates, while in college, to noiitraliso this comiietitlon feeling by 
undertaking pursuits directly aiming at social and altruistic endeavours, as grown-up 
men can do in responsible posit ons in lifo. Tho undergraduate “cannot anticipate 
life in such a way as to hinder his preparation for it.” But tho cure lies in the 
very nature of college lifo as it exists at present, and if it is pro])orly lived, you 
find yourselves thrown into most intimate relationship with your fellows. In most 
cases even your duties toward.s yourselves often involve the subordinatioii of your 
own saltish purposes to those of your fellows, whose aid, co-operation, guidanco and 
good-will aro often necessary for'your suooess. It is this feature of mutual depend¬ 
ence even for purposes of' self-culture that is the one hopeful characteristic of 
college life. 

It is wise to avoid, while in college, an exaggerated sense of valuo of University 
honours. Tlioy have their place in college life, but can never be ,a substitute for 
the acquisition of social virtues which are so necessary in the outer life of the world. 
It is wise to remember what a great educationist said about these honours “They 
give us a fixed aim, towards which we direct our efforts. They stimiilato ns by the 
love of honourable distinction. They supply tho lending strings which we need. 
But still in reading for honours, every one should understand that the valuo of thorn, 
Bie love of them, may bo carried too far. Tlioy do not make us what wo are, they 
are but a stamp of what we are, which may sometimes be wrongly imposed." 
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In yom- progress through the period of your college life you will, I am sure, 
develop the quality of ready sympathy, of making friends and living thoir lives. 
If you take it a pleasant habit, you may retain it after the period of youth is 
passed. You will likewise employ your four years in college in acquiring a' facility 
for assimilating new ideas. This is a great privilege of youth which you must leara 
to carry beyond the period of college life. 

In oonelusiou, Mr. Jayakar quoted the wise words of a Hindu seer, one of the 
composers of a Vedic^ hymn conturios old, wherein was enshrined, in words of 
immortal wisdom, the ideal of a corporate educational life, as it was envisaged in 
those days. “Meet together, talk together ; may your minds comprehend alike; 
common be your action and achievement ; common be your thoughts and intentions, 
common the wishes of your hearts ; so there may be thorough union among vou.” 
(Rig Veda X 12, 191). 


The Pun jab University Convocation 


In the course of his Convocation Addro'ss delivered to the students at the 
Punjab University Convocatiou held on the 21»t December 1935, His Excellency 
the Governor said : — 

“A student of to-day has more conlidonco in himself and a greater sense of self- 
rcspect. He has also a spirit of comradeship. Modern development of games is 
bringing into wider exercise liis innate qualities of sportsmanship. 

“These seem to me to be some of the characteristics which are required to 
redeem the Punjab from the sectarian and communal influences which cloud its 
present and threaten its fntnro, 

“I am often told when a communal disturbance occurs that the ignorant masses, 
and especially the hooligans, are entirely responsible. It may bo and often is the 
case that the goouda element start rioting and take active part in it. But I have 
always refused to accept the comfortable theory that the educated classes are 
immune from any responsibility. 

“On the contrary, ftomrnunal disorder is merely the culmination of the sectarian 
strife and bickering in which men of education, who should know hotter, are mainly 
concerned. 

“In any case, education mu.st he written dow'n as failure in this province if the 
men it produces have not got character or courage to influence the masses against the 
movements and tendencies which every educated persons knows to be directly 
opposed to _ tile welfare of the province and its people.” 

Continuing Ilis Exuoilonoy said that self-respect and seif-oonfidence are powerful 
correctives against communal suspicions and animosities. If the people of different 
creeds wish to live in harmony witli each other they must have faith in themselves 
and in each other and it is because they temporarily lose this that bitterness and 
doubts arise. A stranger who did not know the Punjab and wlio depended for liis 
knowledge on the writings in the Press and general trend of the speeches at the 
present time would believe that each community was living in a water-tight com¬ 
partment and its chief object was to do harm to others. He would evisage a state 
of perpetual hostility devoid of any mutual respect or any mutual service, a condition 
Of warfare in whioh one community was desirous of scoring or at least of claiming 
victory over others. A little enquiry would, however, reveal a diiferent state of 
affairs. 

Concluding, His Excellency said that greater faith and charity are needed and a 
university man can help to supply those by maintaining his own self-respect and by 
practising and preaching confidence in others which he learnt during his student 
days. Again, ho can practise in after life the lessons of comradeship which he has 
learnt at the University. 

The problem of eommunalism would cease to exist if the ordinary relations of 
life_ were governed by the same principles of sportsmanship as influence a great 
majority of students. Pair play is the first essential of sport and only too often 
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oommuDalism is the very negation of fair play. Believe me, the solution of oom- 
miinal dissension lies in the hands of the oducatod classes and not of the masses.” 

Jlis Excellency analysed the present education system and stressed the need for 
diverting education in suitable stages into various channels such as technical and 
vocational, tic pointed out the difference between the East and the West in the 
matter of opportunities to young men. 

While in the West, he said, there were many roads along which the youth could 
travel, if not to fame and fortune, at least to an honourable and successful career, 
in the East the outlook was so ciraumscribed that hundreds of boys proceed to 
University career because there was nothing else to do. 

The staff was there all right, but a good deal of it was being subjected to unsuit¬ 
able proce.sses and passed tlirougli a machine “which produces it is true quite a 
fair article, but not the best of which the raw material is capable. This i.s a great 
defect of our educational system”. 


The Osmania University Convocation 

^ The following is tho text of the address delivered hy Mr. A. H. MarJeemie, Pro- 
Vicc-Chanoellor at the Osmauia llnivorsity Convocation held at Hyderabad in 1935 :— 

Your E.xocllcncy. Mr. Yioe-Oliaiiccllor and Members of Convocation : 

Of all audiences in the world a Convocation of Indian graduates and students is 
the most courteous and considerate. I have heard tho convocation address of a 
University described as that species of discourse which proceeds with lieavy tread 
from platitude to beatitude ; and, more unkindly, a.s one of the acutest forms of 
torture that tlie wit of man has devised. Yet successive generations of teachers and 
students have borne this trial with a pationoo and forbear,ance which havo won my 
unfeigned admiration. 1, therefore, as ono who for nearly 30 years has suffered 
with them, vowed that if ever I stood in the position which'l now occupy my 
address wouLl liavo at least ono virtue, that it would be as brief as possible. It 
will, I can (!laitn,_ have also another wliich in all forms of expres.sion, whether 
through speech, wi'iting or art of any kind, is tho one essential w'hicli can justify it— 
tho virtue of (iinccrity. ' 

Let me now at once, true to my i)romi,sc, itroceed without any preamblo to my 
theme. It is this : Wliat does tlio Oamaiiia University stand for ? lu tho words of 
tho Memorandum which Sir Akbar Ilydari submitted to Ilis Exalted Highness in 
1917, “\Ye require a new Uniyer.sity froo from the evils inherent in the present 
system and oalculatod to undo its deplorable effeots.” His Exalted Highness, whose 
solicitude for tho prosperity and well-being of his subjects has been continuously 
expressed in his earnest interest in the advanoomont of education in his Dominions, 
was graciously pleased to approve of the views set forth in this Memorandum and 
in the Royal Charter, which established tho University and linked his name with it 
for all time, iiffirined that his puiqwse as Founder was “to remove tlie defects 
created by tho present system of odiioation.” 

YUiat' aro these defects V An answer will bo found in tho first five of the 
thirteen volumes which contain tho report of the Calcutta University Commis.sion. 
But it is a strain on busy mon to road these bulky tomes. Even tlie later substan¬ 
tial though less ponderous reports of the Hartog Committee, the Lindsay Commission 
and tho Punjab University Enquiry Coramittea can appeal only to educationists and 
members of the leisured classes. In less prolix from their substance is contained in 
the convocation ad'lress(!s which havo in recent years been annually delivered up and 
down India at 18 Universities. They havo all struck the same note—a pathetic wail. 
I raysolf was guilty recently of contributing at Agra to the melancholy chorus. But 
I shall not quote from these depressing pronouncements. For my present purpose 
I content my.self by summing thorn all up in two blistering extracts, ono from the 
autobiography of a grand old man, Sir Pratulla Chandra Ray, the well-known 
Bengali Chemist ; tho otlier from tho editorial columns of an Indian-edited daily 
newspaper. 
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This if! -what Sir P. C. Ray says in a record of Iris life and experiences dedicated 
to the youth of India :— 

“It is necessary that tlie attention of the country should be clearly drawn to tlie 
colossal waste of energy and natural intelligence winch we _have_ allowed in the past 

by our sohome of university education.The two Universities of Calcutta and 

Madras iiavo become two huge factories for mass |)roduction of graduates.This 

inordinate insane craze—almost a mania—for securing a degree nas been working 
infinite mischief ; it has becoma almost a canker eating into the very vitals of 
intellectual life and progress. A serious drawback incideutal to, and, I am afraid, 
almost inseparable from the present ill-understood and misconceived notions of Uni¬ 
versity training is that the young man thus turnod out betrays, as a rule, lament¬ 
able lack of initiative, rcsourcofulness and pluck when he is thrown upon the world 
and has to fight his way through it. While there is a gain in quantity, there is a 

corresponding deterioration in quality. The average graduate.knows little and 

cares to know less beyond the irreduciblo minimum required for passing the 
examination.” 

Now listen to the thunder of the Indian nationalist press 

“A young man undergoes the ordeal of a university course because some insorut- 
ble ruler has decreed that he lio may not obtain a salaried post witliout it. gets rid 
in the examination room of what ho ha.s had crammed into him in the looture room, 
takes his degree, enters, if he is lucky, some protession, thinks no more of any study, 
cultivates no hobby, and, when the ‘time of retirement comes, quickly collapses and 
dies, having nothing also to live for.” 

Wlio can say that on the whole these are overdown pictures ? But lot us be done 
with wailing. Let us admit the defects. Our purpose in the Osmania University is to 
remove them. 

The fli’st mark wliich should distinguish the University man from other educated 
men is that he must do his own thinking. He must have developed the mental habit 
of probing into oatcliwords and fine phrases and of testing opinions before he 
accepts them from the editorial columns of the press or from the assertions of 
others. In a word he must be raontally alive. University education is not simply 
making available to students the kiiowiodgo that has boon accumulated by ppt ago.s, 
The world can do without learned men. But it cannot do without wise men. 
Wisdom is born of lOoUniing and understanding. The root cause of the detects of 
university education in India is that students fail to understand what they 
learn. They accumulate knowledge; but this knowledge does not become active 
thought. It is something passive—dead, inert matter, tied up in parcels of notes 
which are pitched into students’ minds as if they were baskets to be filled.^ Tliis is 
the only method of imparting knowledge that can be adopted for tho majority of 
Indian students when they are taught through tho rnedium of a foreign language 
whose intricacies prevent thorn from using it as a vehicle of thought. The student 
is compelled for e.xainiiiation purposes to memorise what bo fails to understand. 
It is unnatural that instniotioii .should bo imparted tlirough a language which is 
neither that of tho teaehors nor of tho taught. Ideas are distortad, originality of 
thought is hampered and energy and time aro wasted. Thoso were the reasons that 
led to tho adoption of Urdu as the medium of instruction in the Osmania 
University. 

I must confess that before I came to Hyderabad, I was one of thoso educationists 
who while wholo-heartadly agreeing in tlieory that instruction sliould be 
through the medium of tho Indian languages doubted whether in practice this was 
possible anywhere above the high school stage. My experience at the Osmania 
Universitv has completely banished ray doubts. In ordoiy to satisfy mysolf in the 
matter I have broken with tradition and have trespassed into class-rooms, whore I 
have listened to lectures on a variety of subjects. I here acknowledge the goodwill 
with which teachers and .students have welcomed me. I am grateful to them for 
the pleasure and profit which I have derived from ray visitations. I was satisfied 
from personal investigation that all students at the Osmania University can read. 

I write and speak Urdu with ease and correctness and with much more facility than 
students elsewhere can use English. I found also that students _ whose mother 
tongue is not Urdu, even those who are studying in Science classes, in which Urdu 
phraseology miglit be expected to present soma difficulty, were attaining a high 
standard of achievement as judged by their place in university _ merit lists. 
My personal observations have convinced me also that the Osmania University 
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students in general aro miioli moro rosponsivo to the lootiirers, more mentally 
alive and moio interested in tiro work in hand than students in the class¬ 
rooms of Northern India whore English is the medium of instruction. Tims 
I have voriliiii from knowledge gained at first hand what the advocates of 
instrnctiou through the medium of the Indian langnages have ^ urged, that 
free iutoraction between tlio minds of toaohors and students is possible only where 
the vehicle of thought is a language with which both aro thoroughly familiar. What 
impressed me particularly was the tioxibility of Urdu. I have seen advanced inatrue- 
tiou being earned on in a variety of subjects through the medium of Urdu. It was 
clear that Urdu was cajiahlo of being used by both teacliors and students as a medium, 
for the expression of ideas in any subject, literary or scieutilic. There oan be no 
doubt therefore that the language policy adopted by the Osraania University is a 
success if measured by its main purpose, which is to set thought free in the class¬ 
rooms from the cramping and stifling oll'ect.s of instruction through the medium of 
English. That tliero are diirieulties in the way of tlio adoption of Urdu ns the medium 
of instruction at the University stage must be admitted. One is the possible dotar- 
ioi'ation in linghiili. At the Osmania University wo aro therefore impiroving the toach- 
iiig of English' tiy strengthening thu English stall, by ailoiiting tutorial methods of 
teaching aiu.l by eucourugiug students by means of debates and other informal methods 
to acquire - taoilry in using Euglisli. 'A further dilllcnlty i.s the production of te.xt- 
books to meet the needs of all departments of study. VVe have groat hopes that 
those noed.s will bo fully mot as a result of the I'corgaaisation of tho Translation 
iiureau that has recently boon uiulortakon. 

Tliero are other oouditions ossontial for the building up of an ideal University. 
TTio tli'st of tliese is a careful .selection of stuiloiits lint whatever limitations are 
inqio.sud should be only such as can be justiliud on odncatioiui! grounds. In every 
iustitutiou there must bo a limit to the number that oan be eflicieutly taught with 
the human agency and material I'aciiities available for instruction. Tho os'seiioo of 
true nnivorsiiiy lita is to bo found in Immaii coiitaut.s. Its value is in the training 
which students receive from the personal intlnonco of the staff and through aotivities 
in university societies, in tho imstols and on the playing liulds. The University 
must tlmrofore net be so crowded that the creation of a healthy and active intelleo- 
tnal and communal life is impos,siblu. Another limitation must bo imposed by the 
qualifications of students. Tiro (.fsinania University is not intended to be a factory 
for the miiss production of modiocidties. It is a cohtre for training tho best intellects 
of tho Diuniuions to exercise inti'lligonce and original thmight in the interests of tho 
Stale. We must therefore .see to it that, our resouroes ai'o not wasted on material 
which is not responsive to university training. liut, iirovidod tho udmis.sion test is 
Bti-iiigent enough to e.xcluda the iiiilit and staff and uucemodation aro sulTioient to 
eusuio individual contacts and ellicieiit teaching, admissions to thu University should 
not ho re.strici.ed by arbitrary rules. 

We must, however, I'ememher that tho process of elimination involves an 
oliligatiou. Jlauy students who aro not (pialiliod by literary or sciBiitiliu attainments 
for admission to tlie Univcr.sity yet possess other aptitudes, of a no Ic.ss valuable 
kind, wliich, if devcloiunl by ' a "suitable .system of education, will equip them for 
occupying' iinsitions of leadership in the industrial, commercial and agriciiltural life 
of the country. At present oiir sohool.s and colleges aro all cast in one mould 
giving a literary education which can lead only to more literary ediioation. Our 
whole system sh'ouM therefore bo overbaulcd in order to jirovido for all students 
full epp'ortuiiitics to enable them to make tho host of the gifts with wliich Nature 
has endowed them. Bey.s who combiiio manual skill and jihysioal fitness with 
courage, initiative and self-reliance are as useful to tlw State as those who have 
litci'ary' gifts. Oui educational system is seriously defective because it fails to 
provide for such stiidciiis training which will help them to make the most of their 
lives as citizens of the future, Tho problem of reorganisation is not an easy one. 
\Tiriety of truiuing is expen.sivo and is moro difficult than muss production according 
to a uniform pattern. But the Oovornmeiit of IBs Exalted Ilighuoss have seriously 
taken up the question of reconstructing tho system of socoudary education. Here as 
clsowiioro in India tho conclusion has been reached that it is impossible to reform 
the system of University education in isolation from the previous conditions which 
detorraino its foundations. 

The diversion to industrial, commercial and other practical pursuits of those who 
are not qualified for higher literary and scientific studios will not moan, as 1 have 
already emphasised, rttstriotion of university education to a select few. That there 
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will be in time snflioieut material in the State to fill adoauately even the spacious 
buildings riaing at Adikmet I have not tlio least doubt. It is my considered opinion 
based on mtimato first hand knowledge, that thero is no better human material in 
all India than m the young men of this f^tate. I say this not to please a Hyderabad 
audienco but because it is the most oncouiagiiig of the many pleasant discoveries 
whicli 1 have made since I came here. 

. In its physical conditions also tlie University is fortunate. A knowledgo of these 
IS contned at present to professors and students. Tlio citizen of ifvderabad, 
accustomed to concreto road surfaces, hesitates to take tlio somewhat rougl? journeV 
to Adikmet, But the visit is well wortli the risk. The Univer.sity site of over 1600 

occupying a commanding posititiou at a 
height of feet above sea level, Ihe late Professor Sir Patrick Geddes. the 
U6ll-Ju)owh town-planning expert., who chose the site, said that it was for uuiversitv 
purposes unsurpassed in Lis expovieuco. The building scheme provides for the 
erection of llostels. Senate Hall, Arts College, .separate blocks for the Departments 
n 4^‘°'ogy, education and Engineering, a Women’s College, 

btudents Union, Stadium, Gymnasium and Library. Ultimately we hope to make 
provision also for Agriculture, Poresti-y and Medicine. In boldness of conception and 
Vision, architectural and academic, the scheme fires the imagination ; it provides 
laoilities for the training of mind and body unequalled in India and, I believe 
Unsurpassed in any country m the world, ’ ’ 

1 have often sat alone on a rock at Adikmet and pictured the University city as 
I hope It will bo 111 the years to come. Hut <= j j ao 

“When I dipt into tlio future, far as 

human eye oould see, 

Saw the vision of tho world and all the 
wonder that would be,” 

Kiy mind also went back 2000 yeai’s to aiiotlior city set on a hill, the imperial oitv 
ot Eome. Why was it, I asked myself, that tho inhabitants of that small city became 
so groat and UTe.sistible V Wealth, power and dominion were theirs. But 1 reflected 
how these were the results not tho causes of tlioir greatness. Men, not stones or 

walls, make a city great. What made tho Koreans masters of tho world was not the 
matoiial splendour of their city but the men iJiuy wore. Truo greatness of anv 
oornmmiity is not a matter of sizo or possc.ssions. It lies in the quality of its men 
and women; m their devotion to these ami in tiio persistent efforts wliioh they make 
to lealisa them. It tho lifo of the peojile is keen, purposeful and public-spiritod, 
tho uonirauiiity is great however small it may seem to bo iUit if it is selfish lazv 
and tlioiiglitlcss, it IS rotten at tho core whatever its outward show may be. ’ This 
is the tragic lesson of Komo—a race of heroes brought to ruin and degradation by 

idlunesa and seli-ijidulgviicu which sapped thoir ..» ... t - <•* - > . j. 

duty and robbed them of their self-respect, 

“What kind of city do you think endures ?” 
hewn verse, goes on to answer : 

“The place where a groat city .stands is .lu,. um 
dock.s, manufactures, deposits of produco nunady * 

“^“tli^rcs't'o? Uie^trUi goods from 

“Nor the ])laco of tlio most numerous population, 

y^ooh has tlio greatest men and women • 

It rt bo a fow ragged huts it is .still tlio greatest city in tiie world ” 

“Therrthe%“TcitfLmd^ “ ""4 deeds,” 

Thus the poet tells us what history teaches, that the greatness of a citv is in 

L n'attf o‘f "uift;in "‘‘f’ to eonriderw^S Should 

What .should be the distinctive futures'" of'^his'^traiinng 
again that the purpose of a University on its intellectifa! siL ri 

.■eep.«.iv. t. aimOus. It Mows 11., Smte 


maiihcicd, obliterated tlieir sense of 
a.sk.s 'Whitman, and in his rough- 
not tho place of stretch’d wharves. 
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that tutorial teaching in seminar classes should bo a feature of the wort in all 
departraeuts of study and that dictated notes should bo abolished. These changes in 
teaching methods will involve more strenuous and exacting work from the staff. 
Fortunately we ha'vo at the 0.smania University a body of teachers who aro not 
only as highly qualified, taken as a whole, as the teachers at any University in India, 
but also have to a degree unsurpassed anywhere youth, energy and earnest devotion 
to the highest ideals of thoir |)rofossion. I owe them a debt which I cannot 
adequately repay, L came amongst thorn a strangur and I have experienced from 
them kindness and co-operation revealed in a spirit of loyalty which more than 
anything else makes me an optimist regarding the future of the "iJnivorsity. 

But the inti-lluctual life of the Univei’sity is not the only foaturo which it must 
be our ambition to develop. It i.s possiblu to lay too much stress on class 
room work, I have, indeeil, considerable sympathy with tiio cynic who said 
that the only uduciUiou that was of value to him iii later life w'as what 
remained after he had forgotten what he had boon taught at the University, 
AVliea till! time liorncs for us to leave oiir work, whatever it may be, to 
younger mon, I tliiiik what will give ns most liappine.ss in lotrospuot will not ho 
the knowledge we have aucnrnulatisd, tlio siicce.ss of our schemes, our victories in 
tho strife of olUcial or business life, or oven the honoms tve liavo gained, but tha 
memories of die frieiahships which we have mado. Youth, tho age of zest and 
generous enthusiasms, is the time wlum students can receive from UiiivorKity life 
tlio great gift of cornpaiiimiship. The friendships into which tho companionship, 
of youth blossoms aro lasting bocausc they grow not from a common interest of 
pleasure only but of work dune and of a life lived togctlier with a purpose. Its 
ossfiuce is the didigiit of sharing cummmi tasks and aspirations. In such uusolfish 
comradeship lies the liopis of a saner and oloaner social ideal in the wider community 
into whicli students euler when they leave the University. 

Ouo of till) moans by whioli tho comradeship of university days can be 
strengthened through tho sense of work done with a common’ purpose is the 
Graduates’ Assoeiufioii. Tlio Association can oxeroiso a healthy infiuonco on the 
Uuiversity by the uuoouragemcnt which it givos to devolepments that promise to 
bring about better work or a fuller life in tho University. But the cliief value of 
the Association will bo in tho e.xtent to which it can intluenoe tho life of tho 
community by standing forth as witness to tho principles of right and truth which 
the Uuiversity aims at contributing toward.s tho formation of tliat common social 
purpose that wo call public opinion. Tbe^ greatest ho ])0 of tlio State is in those 
young men and in tha spiiit in which by their efforts, failures, disappointments and 
offoids still renewed with pnssionato 'determination, they press on tho work of 
building the ideal comraunity for which wo long. 

Tho University rau.st send tliem forth with tho cheorful spirit of happy warriors, 
not as men prematuroly old. Oiir University lifa must therefore keep students young. 
SoQU enough, they will have to face anxiotios and carry burdens that will make them 
dull aud grave. Thoir uuivor.sity days should bo a time of happiness and oheerfulnoss 
when they find joy iu the lioaUh of body that makes mere living a delight. Thus 
exercise and games aro as necessary to thorn as meat and drink. Th 0 .se have .also a 
moral value. All of ns aro horn with an impulse to conflict. If this instinct does 
not find an ontlct in games it will break out in disputes, quarrels, or useless violonoo 
of feelings, tliought or aotioii. Other healthy means for giving a safe outlet to 
man's contentions in.stinot.s aro in Union dobatos and a University Training Corps, 
w'hich we should, as Nawab Mahdi A'ar Jung advocated last year, establish as soon 
as po.ssiblo. 

All these activities will, wo hope, holp to develop at tho University discipline of 
the I'ight kind. That ominous word gr.ates on students’ ears. But I want them to 
think of discipline not as external ro,straint or even as internal gr.aco ; not as some¬ 
thing negative and pa.ssivo but as something positive and .active. Discipline of tho 
right kind reveals itself in free activity of the body and mind, in keen interests of 
many kinds, in tho desire for knowledge aud tho power to use it, in tho delight of 
achievement, in comradeship and inulual helpfulnoss. It need not bo imposed from 
without but should coma from within as tho ontcomo of tho growing social purpose of 
our oorpor.ate life The essence of discipline of this kind is the spb'it of service, that 
does not let u.s live only for ourselves aud our own ple.asures but makes us keen to 
give rather tliaii i.o got; the spirit, that builds up traditions which will help to give 
the best of life to those who follow us. 
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This is my dream of the Osrnania University, a comnmnity visibly living ideals of 
■work, comradeshiii, Jiealth and ■willing service. We mirst always remember also what 
its name connotes, that it is tho personal foundation of His Exalted Highness Mir 
Osman Ali Khan, established by him in order to secure the prosperity and -well- 
being of his subjects. Let us, therefore, each one of ns by strermmi.s work and by 
devoted loyalty to tho ruler make it a -worthy expression of his gracious concern for 
the wealfare of his people. We may not in "our time sec it perfect and entire a.s tho 
city of our dreams. But what matters more than tho outward attainment of .success 
is the spirit that strives to achieve it. Of our idea! university city are true the 
words spoken many years ago by ono of tlio %visest of men coneoruing the ideal city 
that he planned. When asked whether there could be sucii a city existing anyvs’horo 
on earth, his answer was : Whother there is now or over will be such an ono corn- 
ploto on eai'th matters not to liim who desires to see it, for he will live liis life ac¬ 
cording to its laws atid no other.” 

My final word is to e.vpross on bclialf of all friends of tlio University our good 
wishes to you tho graduates of to-day. Our oarne.st wish is that you will carry with 
you to the larger world outside tho ideals of the University, becoming wherever life 
may lead yon centres of active and iiusolfi.sh .service. The.se ideals, what we wish you 
to be, matter more to you in life than clevernos.s, popularity or |)owcr. They are life 
itself. For life is not merely the daily round of eating and sleeping, as some boo it 
who ; 

“Gather ain'Usfpiandor, are raised 
Aloft, are hurled in tho dust, 

Striving blindly, .achioving 
Nothing ; and then they die— 

I’erisli ! and no one ask,s 
Who or wliat they have boon,” 

“Life’s more tlian bi'oath and tho quick round of blood, 

It is a groat spiiit and a busy heart— 

Wo live in doods, not years ; in thoughts not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

Wo should count time by hoart-throhs. lie most lives 
Who tliinks most, feels the noblest, nets the best.” 



The Ail India Educational Conference 

Eleventh Session—Nagpur—27th. to 30th. December 1935 

The t'loveiith session of tho All-India Educational (lonfofence opened at Nagpur on 
the 27lh. December 1933. It was inaugurated by tho Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastn, who, owing to ill-health, could not make a sfieech on tho occasion. About 650 
delegates from vai'iou.s parts of India attended tho Conference. Tho followirig is from 
the speech of Mr. M. B. Niyoi/i, M.A. L.L.M., (diairman, Koceptiou Corarnittee :— 

As Chairman of the Reception Committee it is my plea.sant duty to accord you a 
most coi'dial welcome at the inception of the labours for which you have come from 
far and near and gatlu'red hero to-day. 

Tlio most urgent need of tlio hour is to dotonnine the goal and define the policy. 
As a result of till) drift there is immense waste of effort and talent. Wo may well 
follow tlie lead given by other conntrios who had, after tho Croat War, to readjust 
tlieir cducati in to their respective ideals. I would particularly recommend the exam¬ 
ple of Japan an oriental counfry which was placed in an exactly tlio same position as 
India was. in IWiS tlie great emperor Mciji announced “Seek knowledge widely from 
tho world and detei-raino affairs of tho state according to general opiiiion.” In 1920 
when llis Majesty Ilirohito succeeded to tlie tlirono ho issued a revised edict in these 
terms “Refrain fi'om variety and imitation and strive for solid character and 
oiigiiiality. The examples of Japan can well be copied by the othor Asiatic oountries 
jiartioularly India. Life in India emerged from its medieval inortnoss and has, during 
the last 50 years, bocomo respective as well as responsive to tho stimulating currents 
of modern life and is now socking an outlet in creative expression. Wo have sought not 
only kuewlodgo but goods from the world and are now going to determine our affairs 
of state according to public opinion. The next step in our educational movement is 
to organise our educational system in such a way that the rising generation may not 
only cease to bo mere “oonsumers” but also become “producers” in tho realms of 
intellectual, aesthetic and utilitarian achievements. 

I have no doubt that tho ministers on whom will devolve tho task of directing 
education under the now constitution will aunounco thoir policy. In my own provinco 
I am proud to say that the Department of Education has been progressive. It has 
already gone a long way in introducing the vornaenlar medium in the secondary 
schools and in formulating its curriculum even in the Primary Schools, in such a 
way as to give a distinct vocational and tociinical bias to the pupils in their early age. 
The cardinal problem of how to divert tho course of education into practical and use¬ 
ful channels so as to give tho rising goiioration a real training in the art of life will 
demand solution in tlie near future. 

We are singularly fortunato ih having secured the leadership of such an eminent 
educationist as Mr. Shyaraa Prasad Mukliorjec. lie presents the rare in.stanoe of trans¬ 
mission of virtues from sire to son. He has faithfully followod in the footsteps of his 
great father, Sir Ashutosh Miikhorjeo, who.se life-long services in the causo of edu¬ 
cation have ))lacod tho country under an eternal debt of gratitude. It is rightly said 
that a sound head, honest lioart and aa humble spirit are tho throe best guides through 
time and to etoriiity. 

PHE.SIDENTIAL AbDEE.SS 

In tho course of his presidential address Mr. Shyama, Prasad Mukherjea, Vice- 
Chancellor, Calcutta University said 

“Suggestions are now and agaiii_ put forth to limit admissions to Universities, 
either directly or indirectly, mainly with a view) to alleviating the increasingly 
distressful ]u-oblera of unemployment. Wliilo, as I have said, it i.s the duty of the 
State and people to explore new avcneiis which could absorb our trained young men, 
I must allii'm that it is a rotrogrado moa.sure to seek to solve the problem by reducing 
the number of educated men. 

Let us not follow the path of destruction so easy of access until the materials 
for recousti'uction and expansion are generously made available to us. No far- 
reaching reforms, aimed at inureased facilities for education, which will be varied 
in charactov, will ever be aocomplishod without larger financial assistance from 
the State, The Central Oovornment recently distributed to the provinces a crore of rupees 
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for rural reoonsti'uotion. For that it has earned the gratitude of the people of India, 
The same Government has just inaugurated a Central Advisory Board of Education 
for India ; it rightly regards education not merely as a provincial concern but also 
as a national problem of supreme importance. Let us put forward a united demand 
that Government should set apart at least a crore of rupees annually for several 
years in sncoassion for distribution among the provinces, in proportion to what they 
themselves may raise, to be spent for the improvement of primary and secondary 
education, principally the latter in relation to the problem of unemploymont. 

Continuing Mr. Mookerjee said, “In India, eaiioation has recently been receiving 
close attention at the hands of people belonging to diverse schools of tliought, and 
■we are confronted to-day with a long catalogno of criticisms, suggestions for reform 
and reconstructian, almost bewildering in character. This situation is capable of 
logioal cxidaiiation. Valuablo as oduoation is at all times in tho liistory of every 
civilised nation, to us, Indians, it is of paramount importance at the present 
inncture. Differences there exist as to the means which should bo adopted for tho 
realisation of India’s political rights, but there is complete unanimity of opinion 
that no real and perrnanont advancement is possible unless oduoation of the right 
typo spreads far and wide till it satiirate.s the teeming millions of this vast sub- 
coutiiiBut. I believe it is this aspect of our futnro national growth that has inspired 
many, though not all, of the recent reports and utteraiioos on education. 

One of the criticisms with which wo have growu familiar is tliat education in 
India has been a complete failure. I have no desire to niidei’-ostimate tho ovils 
inherent in the present systom, but I boliovo there has sometimes been a definite 
tendency to overstate the case. It would bo idle for u.s to ignore the fact that, but 
for the oduoation which we and our forefathers have received, we could not have 
made tho progress achieved by us in differunt fields of thought and activity. There 
can be no question that Western eduoatiou has brought us into closer contact with 
the culture and civilisiation of progressive countrias otlier than ours. Tliero can be 

no question that it has laid tho foundations of an Indian nationhood ; it has helped 

to awaken onr national consciousness, to broadon our intellectual luirizon and to 

kindle in us dreams of a better and a mightier India whicli we all long to seo 

realised. It has taught us solf-respoct and has inspired ns with a sense of eq^uality 
and fearlessness prompting us to stand up as mou, demanding justice and fairplay. 
We need not feel unduly nervous if it has liolped to disturb tho placid contentment 
of our people or if it has shaken accepted boliofs and dogmas, for it is only 
through such unsottlomont that tho right path of future rocoustruotion can be 
discovered. 

“I am not Buggosting for a momont that ovorything that our educational system 
has to offer is good, or that all products of Western education are animated by the 
spirit of service, culture and patriotism. This system has undoubtedly its weak 
points and a change in its outlook and objective is imporativo. But let us not mini¬ 
mise much less forget the great contributions it ha.s made. 

“One of its gravest defects is to be traced to historical reasons. The growth 
of Universities in India marked a definite stage in the progress of Indian education. 
But University education was introduced primarily for running tho administration^ of 
a bureaucratic Government. Governmont stood in need of central organisations which 
could test tho capacity of tho students, educated in .schools and colleges, on the 
basis of pnblio examinations and the Universities were brought into existenco. They 
were not meant at tho first stage to be seats of culture and learning, nor wore they 
intended to foster higher teaching and research or to train leaders of a domooratiu 
community. 

“More than seventy-live years have coma and gone ; universities have undergone 
vital changes and do not to-day exist only for conducting oxaminations. Tliey have 
adopted other ideals more appropriate to thoir true functions and are trying to 
discharge their obligations with varying degrees of success and efficiency. But a 
maohiue-like spirit still persi.sts and continues to deprive those institutions of their 
full share of life, faith and vigour without which they conaot contribute to national 
wealth and welfare. 

“English was deliberately chosen as the medium of instruction and examination 
to the deplorablo -neglect of the vernacular languages. Indigenous institutions suffered 
decay and existed merely as shadows of a by-gono past. It was apparently thought 
that a new race of Indians would gradually grow up who would become 'influenced 
by the culture and civilisation of thoir rulers, and out of feelings of loyalty and 
dgratitnde woul be the strongest champions of British interests in India. I need not 
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enter into the details of this aspect of the history of Indian education. That our 
vernaculars should be developed and given their rightful place in any scheme of 
national education is now widely recognised. Wo cannot at the same time forget 
that our oooiKjmio and political progress and cultural advance are closely bound up 
with Western science and literature through tho medium of Western languages, 
specially English, A roconoiliation between these two points of view is possible and 
must be found for tho sake of our futuro national growth. 

“There is another matter which deserves notice. Primary education was neglected 
until recently and that in a manner which gave rise to widespread resentment. It 
was thought at one stage that liiglior education, if extensively given, would itself 
become an instrument for the spread of primary education among tlie masses. This 
hope has not materialised to any satisfactory extent. It is now recognised that the 
spread of free and compulsory elementary education is one of the pressing needs 
of the day and, in many provinces, ways and means are being discussed for giving 
effect to this idea." 

“Lack of funds is usually advanced as the reason for the delay in fulfilling this 
sacred obligation wliioli rests on Government, lint we refuse to believe that money 
canot be found if there is a will to lind it. I voice your united demand when I say 
that there should bo no furtlier delay ou the part of Government to remove this 
stigma wiiich lias attaolied it.self to its administration, namely, tliat after more than 
150 years of liritish rule in India only about 9 per cent, of her people enjoy the bene¬ 
fits of literacy. 

“I would 'here refer to one line of criticism which is often adopted in certain 
quarters. It i.s said that wo should spend more on primary education by depriving 
othor^ branchc'Si of education of the financial assistance derived from the State. Tho 
question is whetlier wo are .spending such colossal sums on secondary and higher 
education tliat they will without loss of efficiency permit of vednotion. Tho answer here 
is definitely in tho negative. State-help for education in India is meagre compared 
vyith that in ocher progressive countries. It is also out of proportion to the oontribn- 
tioiis rnadu by private non-official agencies in India. We should deprecate any attempt 
to create a division among tlio different branches of ednoation. 

“If we ate to advance as a nation, we must meet the legitimate demands of all 
stages, for it is only thus that wo may hope to build a complete edifice, a temple of 
learning with a foundation deep rooted, a base broad and strong, and a crown of glory 
rellecting India’s highest culture and civilization. 

“Anotlior (lefeut which lui.s received its duo share of criticism in recent time.s is 
the cUsprojicrtiouato atteulioii paid to literary education. It is now recognised that 
our sludoiit.s must be given ampic opportunities for following vai'iod liiie.s of study, 
theorotical and practical, devised in uoooidauoo with our needs and resources. One of 
the problems now engaging the attention of oducational authorities, otfioial and non- 
official, i.s tlio estalrlishmeut of institutions which may provide for training in diverse 
branotius of piaclical skill and knowlodgo. This reform is urgently called tor in order 
to meet the cjiiestidn of middle-class unornployraciit. It will, liowe'vor, bo a mistake to 
take an exclusive \iow of vocational or teoluiical ednoation. 

“W'e must devise means of shaping onr policy in such a way as not to neglect the 
supreme value of a sound liberal education and for tho spread of technical knowledge. 
While Binpliasis may bo laid on one or the otlior in accordance with the aptitudes 
and requiieinciKS of different classes of students we must not encourage one aspect 
to the dotriraerit of any other. 

“It is important for us to bear in mind that a moro sunply of trained youths, 
qualified iu various aeiuiitifio or technical pursuits, will not solve'the qnestiou'of un¬ 
employment. Opportunities must be created for absorbing the services of such young 
men, who must also he encouraged to take to trade, ooramei'ce and industry. There 
must i)o a closer association between the State and the educational authorities on the 
one hand, and rcjiresontatives of capitalists of trade, industry and commerce on the 
other. Thu Statu must also pursue a policy of a fairer and more equitable economic 
distribution and stiive for tho utilisation of India’s vast natural resources in the in¬ 
terests of the people of this land. Neither can our aspirations be ever satisfied unless 
we succeed in breaking through tho barriers which at present restrict our entrance 
to certain careers, such as tho army and the navy, which absorb not a small percentage 
of the youths of other civilized countries. 

“Suggestions are now and again put fortli to limit admission to Universities, either 
directly or indirectly, mainly with a view to alleviating the increasingly distressful 
problem of unemployment. Educational institutions must not regard themselves as 
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factories for tilie production of clerks and subordinate officers but they have also to 
supply the copntry with the leadorship and skill in different branches of activity, 
economic, commercial and industrial; municipal, provincial and national. India stands 
in urgent need of University men, animated with the ideals of service, imagination, 
course, catholicity of outlook and resilience of nature. 

“There oau be no question of redacting the existing educational facilities on the 
plea that re-orientation of education is vitally necessary. We do not believe that the 
present number of schools and colleges is too large for tlie requirements of the 
country. Those who urge their reduction on tlie ground that the education 
imparted by them is defective, must, in the first instance, secure the foundation of a 
sufficient number of institutions where the right type of training will be provided for 
the children of the soil. Tho schools and colleges of to-day may be enabled to adapt 
themselves gradually to the altored demands of tho odncational reformers. The situ¬ 
ation becomes extremely dangerous when a reduction in their number is advocated 
on tlie pica of educational reform. Let us not follow the path *f destruction so easy 
of aocess until tlie materials for reeonstruction and expansion are generously made 
available to us. 

“Let me turn for a moment to the intricate problem of education of girls. One of 
the noteworthy features in recent times has boon the rapid growth of female ediioa- 
cation. Our I’csponsibility in this sphere becomo.s all the greater because it is loft mostly 
to us, men, to discover tho best methods of educating the future mothers of our raco. 
Wo must not peipetuato the blunder of training them under the same systora as 
governs the education of our boys. In these days of female emancipation I do not 
urge that women should not bo treated with equality, but it must be recognised that 
however insistent their domaud for equal treatment may bo there are certain differ¬ 
ences whicli cannot with any effort bo obliterated. Our ideals should be, generally 
speaking, to give onr women an education which will make thorn the main spring of 
spiritual force in our society. 

Tliey must be rendered fully qualified for discharging those sacred obligation.s 
which constitute the hermitage of Indian womanhood. From them will radiate the 
great virtues of strength, of purity and devotion, of truth, joy and beauty, of patience 
under suffering, reminiscent of the glorious past of India, which will constitute an 
irresistible force in tlie faturo development of our mind and character. From this 
it does not follow that we should discourage women who may enjoy special aptitudes 
from following particular branches of knowledge or professions, now mostly the pre¬ 
rogative of men. It is, however, essential for us to remembor that if our society is 
to be held together and not be broken to pieces, Indian women must bo so educated 
as to enable tliom to take tlioir rightful place in family and social life, peculiar to the 
traditions of this country, which with tho suitable imptoveinonts must in their fmida- 
raental features be worthily maintained in futuro. 

In conclusion be said :— 

“Let u.s all bo true to our salt, and lot ns so strive anil so aot in the sight of all 
men that if wo fall, futuro generations might at all events lovo us and bless us as 
brave loyal souls that fought for the right. If we believe that culture is tiro essence 
of the best that man, toiling through the agos like “an infant crying for the light 
which no language but a cry.” has felt and said and done ; if wo beliovo that cul¬ 
ture is the summation and harmony of things as they should be ; that it is tho 
divinely appointed principle of Evolution for over dynamic, growing from more to 
more ; that it ministers, unites, elevates and saves ; if thus strong and radiant be our 
faith, it is still possible that we shall bo able to got tho better of communalism. And 
we shall do so, if we resolve to honour men according to their quality and 
character regardless of the sect or camp they come from and to stamp our mintmark 
on great thoughts and deeds as such, nuinflueuced by the colour and creed of the 
thinkor and doer, communalism, chauism, cabalism are but cultural nullities—from 
them come only reakish growths and perverted performances. May we bo endowed 
with strength and courage to regard ourselves, ho wever humble and unworthy, as 
soldiers in the Great War of Liberation of Humanity, marching proudly for the 
Promised Land of the Swaraj of the intellect, the mental emancipation of man." 

Resolution* 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Conference :— 

That this Conference is definitely of opinion that secondary school education should 
be divided into well defined stage, complete ia themselves; and should have arrange- 
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ments for divorsilioJ ooursos '.vliioli will (‘(juiii (lio witli a cultural educa¬ 

tion, to meet the requiruinents of modorti ludiistry uiid eommorco, 

While welcoming tho recent pronouncements of the Central Doard of Education on 
this .subject 

(a) Thi.s Conference draws tho attontiori of tho Central and Provlnci.al Oovernments 
to tho need of safeguarding adequately the scope and extent of liberal education of tho 
youth in thi.s country under tho iiroposoii roconstruotion scheme. 

(b) This Conforumia disapprove.s of tho pmiiosals to have separate secondary school 
and special examination.s for recruitment to tho various subordinate services. 

(c) In order to ensure tliat tho nccossary export advice may bo available In tho 
matter of vocational training and gnidanco, for tlio proposed divorsiflod cour.so,s in tho 
soowulavy scliools, this Conferonca rccommonds that .soloctod Indians olosoly connected 
with educational woi'k in this country, ami imssossing higli educational qualifications bo 
.sent abroad for additional training if nocossary. 

(2) In view of the groat nrgoiicy and impijrtauco of adult education in India, and 
the nocc.ssily of co-ordinating the activities of tbc ililfcront )>rovinccs and States in 
this direction, it is resolved that an All-lmlia Adnit Education Leagiio be formed un- 
dor tho auspices of All-India Fodoralion of Eilucatiomd Associations with headquarters 
in Calcutta or .\uy other suitable centre and lliat :i provisional Committee be constitu¬ 
ted with powtu's to co-opt, and willi tho Soenttary of tho section and tho mover as 
tho joint conveners for (Irafting tho rides and lald'iig tlio noccssarv slops. 

Tho Confortnico appealed to the Oovernment of India and the Statu.s and philanthro¬ 
pists for tlio immediate establi.shment of an liistituto of Education and Psycliological 
Koscarch on an All-India bn.si.s. It was o|)incd that odiication in all its stages sliould 
be an effort to tcaih intcr-ca'ste, intorcoramimal and intei-raoial unity among tbo 
students and fuipil.s, and tho Confcronco also nppnintod a Committee to investigate into 
the possibility of adopting a common language and script for tho country. 

Tho Conference adopted a rosolution favouring tho idea of tho celebration of Edu¬ 
cation Week tlironghont the country with a viow to aiapiainting the public with tho 
work and the needs of oilucational institutions. Another resolution ))assod at tho Oon- 
foronco reqnc itcd the Oovoriimont to provide for a liberal supply of wirolo.s.s sots to 
educational institiPiims, 

Uv anothi'r re.sohition tho Conforenoc wanted handicrafts to form an integral part 
of all education at the primary and secondary .st.agoa. 


The Indian Philosophical Congress 

Eleventh Session—Calcutta—19th. to 2l8t. December 1935 

In the nri’.sonco of a largi) nnmbor of distinguished visitors and delogato.s from almost 
all parts 1)1 India, the eleventh session of tin) Imlian Pliilosophical Congress commen- 
oed its sitting on tlio 19lh, December 1935 at tho Senato Hall of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity. Tho Hev. Or. A. G, Hogg, Principal of the Miulra.s Chri.stiaii College, presided. 

Wki.co,mi; Annunss 

In welcoming tho delegalos Dr. \V. .S. JJrqufiaH, Chairm.an of tho RcCfiption Com¬ 
mittee, recalled the, fact that ton years and tnoro had olap.soil .sinco this Congress had 
its inception in tliis very city. “To some philosopiiy may soora to have fallen on 
evil days", ohsurved Dr. t.'rqiihart, “and in this practical ago to liavo become unpo¬ 
pular booaii.so it is unpractical. Dnt it seems to mo that wo liavo little reason to bo 
pessimistic, and that there is perhaps more need to-day of tho philosopher than then) 
ever has been before. It is when things are in a state of flux tliat thero is the 
greater need of the assertion of underlying principle.s. It is when tlio barriers that 
divide tlio nation,s are breaking down in tbc sense that at least their rcasoualilomiss is 
being questioned, that thero is tim greater necessity for discovering a now method 
of co-operation and a new basis for imilicatiou. 

“Tho relationship lietween tlio oiio and the many, which is supposed to ho tho fnn- 
damoiital philosophical problem, i.s not witliout its application to current politics in 
63 
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these days when the future of domocr.ioy is a matter of doubtfulness and the desire 
for dictatorship is a world-wide tendency, if not a world-wide peril. 

“And such a tendency raises again the philo.sophical questions of the basis of 
authority and the possible freedom of the individual in relation to the claims of_ soci¬ 
ety. Thera can bo no security for the future of society without much sane thinking 
on these controversial topics, and in a Congress such as this it may perhaps be claim¬ 
ed, without risk of being accused of over-weening self-confidence that philosophers are 
sometimes sane. 

“Even the much discussed question of the relation of vocational and general educa¬ 
tion is capable of philosophical treatment, for is it not a question of how the funda¬ 
mental capacities of human nature are to be directed into special expression within 
particular environment ? Even the tragically serious question of unemployment is _ ul- 
timately one of the application of the idea of the concrete universal or of the princi¬ 
ple that the importance of every part of tlio whole must be recognised, and that all 
individuals must bo granted their right to participate in the purpose of the whole. 

“The insistence upon tlie abstract universal in philosophy has its practical counter¬ 
part in an attitude of indifference to the claims and opportunities of certain sections 
of society, and similarly it is possible that a re medy for the economic diseases might 
be suggested by the consideration of an age-long philosophical attitude.” 

Opknino Adiiress 

In opening the Congress, Sir Uanmatkanaih Muhhf.rji^ Acting Chief Justice of Bengal, 
thought that philosophical thinking was not one profession alongside of others, neces¬ 
sitating as it did, some p 0 culi,ar equipments and entailing some peculiar disciplines, 
out of the reach of all and sundry. On the oontriiry, it had a universality of appeal 
which made it out to ho the most Imraanistio of all iutelleotual pursuits. “A philoso¬ 
pher is he,” said Sir Manmatha, “who is accustomed by training and temperament^ to 
“see life steadily and see it whole. But fallen as we are on evil days of speciali¬ 
sation, we have come to lose this art—the art of taking a whole view of things and 
men.” 

Sir Manmatha paid a tribute to Dr. Tlogg, the general President of the Congress. 
Dr. Hogg, he hoped, would bring to boar on tive deliberations of this session of the 
Conffresa, the mellowed fruits ot scholarship as well as piety. 

Proceeding, Sir Manmatha observed that thoy were jiainfully eousoious of the fact 
that they were the unworthy legacies of the cultural iuliaritaiice of Bengal and they 
in deep humiliation offered their legacy to the distingui.shed assemblage along with the 
no less noteworthy contributions of contemporary Bengal. 

Concluding, Sir Manmatha said, “For tho di.Htracted world of to-day, the philoso¬ 
phers, particularly the orientals, have got an important contribution to make. The 
East may he a nogligibio partner in tho Goographical dispensation of the League of 
Nations, but not so, as we boliovo, on tho spiritual side of it. The star has always 
risen in tho East and “eastern lights,” to use tlio happy plii'aso of ono of our leading 
thinkers, are being liailed from unexpected quartors. 

As representing the Western point of view, Dr. Tung has truly remarked : “It is 
the East that has taught another wide, more profound and a higher understanding 
through life.” Truly, in the East, philosophy has never .served as an intellectual pas¬ 
time merely, but always in its classical sense of a Way of Lifo—life being in ultimate 
analysis the only effective commentary upon the theory. 

Such an outfook upon lifo may not oomuiend itself to all. But it is there, as a 
silent preacher in the backgronmi, and greets us across tlio porspootive of centuries. 
Therein consists the individuality of Indian thought and culture; and at this thought- 
exchange of the world it would bo courting .slieor liankniplcy if we were to undervalue 
our own thought-currency in order to secure an international credit.” 

PltESlDENTTAL ADDRESS 

In his presidential address the Kev. Dr. A. O. Hogg referred to tho rightful claim 
wliicli society had upon the metaphysically-minded. In many of the Indian Univer¬ 
sities, ho said, philosophy had fallen upon evil days. Her class-rooms were all but 
deserted, her professional exponents were few, and the public lip-homage still paid to 
her did not prove its sincerity, in any notable degree, by sacrifices made for her 
sake. 

Now, if society was treating philosopliy so scurnly, was it possible that the fault 
might lie partly with her own devotees ‘f Had tlioy perhaps been failing to honour 
the claim which society rightly had upon thoraV Had the severly technical issues 
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which were an inevitable bye-product, oE the main philosophical undertaking drawn 
them away too much from tho deeply human ontorprise itself? If for such self- 
questioning there was even a vestige of justilication, it might be well to spend an 
hour in considering what social function tho public might rightly expect to be 
fulfilled by those who had tho gift and the leisure for metaphysical thought. 

“I believe,” he continued, “that no matter liow ambitious the ultimate aim may 
be which philosophic thought must set itself, its typical contribution to the common 
good is to render a service that is modost and oven prosaic. Its permanently 
valuable achievements are ajit to be critical rather than constructiv6._ like tho 
homely household commodity, salt, it is an ingredient of tho community’s intellectual 
dish which is quite indisiiensable, but which is not too palatable by itself, and of 
which it is not easy to have too much. 

“Woe bo it to any community that consisted oxclusivoly of philosophers ; and yet 
woe would be equally certain to betide society it it includod none of the metaphysi¬ 
cally-minded. Especi.'iily would this bo tho ca.so if it wore a modern society of tho 
progressive type. Eor mankind lias made, oiico for all, the discovery that rapid 
advance in tile couquost of nature is possible only by an extensive development of 
what in tho iudusirial field i.s called divi.sion of labour and in tho intellectual field 
specialisation. Now specialisation breeds ovil as well as good. And the primary 
social function of the phiiosoplier is, I believe, to servo as tho necessary intellectual 
counterpoise to ttio .specialist, and to provide a prophylactic against the harm that 
can be dono to tho gcuGral mind by over-specialisation on tho part of the leaders 
of thought.” 

Continuing, the President said, “Upon the motaphysically-rainded of to-day there 
still lies tho sacred obligation of seeking to iirotect society from tho dangers of a 
new and subllor Miitorialism by insistontly oxliibiting the inherent relativity of all 
mathematical thinking, and therefore of the typical sciontifio way of attacking the 
secrets of being. Science can yiold valid and amazingly useful formulations of 
aspects of reality, Imt it can nevor even begin to toll us the whole truth about 
tho real. 

“How oomos it that tho desire to apprehend reality in its wholeness makes the 
philosophical mind alert to dotoct the unconscious assumptions and uncritical concep¬ 
tions on wliicli oi'diiiary tluukiiig is so prone to roly ? Tho reason is not far to 
seek. Tho very effort to approhoud reality as a whole requires_ tlie thinking subject 
to set over against lurasolf as object of not merely all outer oxistonce but the whole 
of himself as lio knows liimsolf, all hi.s habits of fooling, thought and action. What 
ordinarily is most immediately his very self becomes in that moment, something 
otliqiy than tho ihiiiking subject, something, therefore, which it falls to him to 
ciiticiso and appraise. No longer may any habit of judgment be accepted by him 
simply because it is familiar, for he looks on it now as something merely ‘given’, 
somothiug other than himself which is merely tlioro, and is to be acquiesced in only 
with deliherato responsibility and at his own peril. No longer may any belief be 
relied on solely because it is socially universal, for at that moment he is alone with 
tlio absolute solitai'ily face to face with an ‘other’ which is absolute, because at that 
moment all being has been funded into it without any remainder, except the empty 
thinking subject.' To have had that o.xporieuce ovon oiioo, with any vividness, leaves 
a permanent mark on a man’s montulity, for it evokes in him an unforgettable 
realisation of tho precariousness of all untested preoonoeptions. 

“Let us, then, discharge with faitlifulue.ss tliis function that is laid upon us by 
our share, howo\'er small or great it bo, in tho true philosopher’s hunger for an. 
apprehension of the j'eal iii its wholeness. Society needs that wo keep watch and 
ward against the dangers which lurk in tliat div'isiou of labour and specialisation of 
study which she finds so indispousable—the daiigin' of mistaking legitimate abstrac¬ 
tions for concrete triitli, tho danger of too confidingly depending on the complete 
trustworthiness of conceptions which have proved their utility in their own 
proper sphere. 

“I do not urge for a moment th.at wo should confine ourselves to this criticism 
o£ categories as our solo vocation. The impulse to it has to spring out of qur 
devotion to tho ))ursuit of this. Wti .shall aecu.ssarily be led into technical issues in which 
the general public can take no iutei-est, and intoj patient studv, both sympathetic and 
critical, of bygone systems of thought. But let us nevor allow those special studies 
to render ns forgetful of our social function of exposing and opposing the false 
abstractions, prcconooptions and one sideduess to which the philosophically untrained 
mind of tho general community is inevitably so prone. 
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“It is not in any single realm o£ thought alone that wo need to exercise this 
social funotion. I liave referred to tho call for alert watchfuiness against any 
tondoncy. on tho part of tho new Physics to assume tlio garb of a Philosopliy. But oven 
more urgent is it to-day. I cannot liolp thinking, that tho metaphysically-minded should 
apply thair critical gifts in tlic realm of Social Philosopliy and Ethics. 

“There may be exaggeration, but thoro is cortainlv no absurdity in the idea that 
modern _ AVestern civilisation is now in the melting-pot, and the emergerioo of 
Bolshevism, German National Socialism, and Italian Fascism moans that mankind is 
standing at a great parting of tho ways. 

“There is a call here for radical tliinking of the most stronuons kind. Onr first 
duty is to make a far more deep-probing effort tlian lias yet been undertaken to 
under,stand these new social phenomena. We must reach a comprehension of the 
economic and social conditions from wliich tlioy take tlieir rise. 

“Wo mu.st not let ourselves bo blind to tlio fact that surrender of individual 
freedom to meet a great social need is itself a form of the exercise of freedom. 
Also we must not fear to recognise how much of haiiownoss thoro is in the kind of 
freedom tliat democracy soenroB in practice for tho average man. Wu need to probe 
and probe relontie.ssly bxpo.sir.g wliat is unsound both in the new and in the old forms 
of social organisation, bat generously acclaiming ail tliat is true and healthy. To do 
tin's thorouglily and well is a toilsome and supremely difficult task, but its faithful 
jicrformancG is, I beliovo, a service wlvich society has to-day an absolute right to 
expect from tho metaphyBically-mindod.” 

Second Day—Calcutta—20th. December 1935 

Tho soooiid day’s session of tho Congress took place to-day. About an hour and a 
half was devoted to tho discussion on the “Futuro of Democracy.” The rest of the 
time was spent in the delivery of tho address by Prof. N. 0. Damlo, President of Logio 
and Metaphysics section, and by Pandit Vidhusokhar Bastri,. Pro.sident of tho Indian 
Philosophy Bootion. 

Prof. D. N. Banerjce, of tho Dacca University, in tho course of his speech, said 
tliat Democracy means nothing else than the rule of tho whole nuople expressing 
tlicir sovereign will by their votes. There may bo occasional necessities for 
dictatorship when tho safety of the State is at stake. But, tho most serious objection 
against Absolutism is that it produces a most demoralising cffoct_ upon tho Govern¬ 
ment. Freedom of tliought, freedom of speech would bo impossible in such a regime. 

Prof. E. Asirvatham of tho Lucknow' University, tho second Symposiast, said that 
democracy is not a mere form of Government. It is a type of state, an order of 
society and industrial condition a.s well as the moral and the spiritual principle. 
What it seeks to do i.s to roconeilo tho principle of equality with the fact of natural 
inequality. It attempts to bring into exi.stenco a social machiuory \vhioh would 
make for the enrichment and expression of personality. Tho evils which we see in 
it are not inevitable. They can bo cured by the people thomsolves by proper 
education, rollootion and oxporienco. 

Prof. M. Venkaiarangiya, of tho Andhra Univor.sity, tho tliird Symposiast, said 
that it is in democracies alone that Oovonimont is carried on tlio basis of dis¬ 
cussion, conference, and consultation and theso result in power being conferred 
only on tliose that probo their capacity to exorciso it in the interest of all. 

Prof. H. Bhattaoharyya of tho Asutosli College, Prof. P. G. Diitta of Monghyr, 
Prof. Indra Sen of Delhi, Pro. R. N. Kaiil of tho Allahabad University, Prof. 
Suryyanarayan Sastri, Head of the Department of Philosophy, Madras Univor.sity, 
l''j'o£essors N. 0. Mnkherjeo and N. B. Banerjoe, Dr. D. M. Datta of Patna and Mr. 
Lownde took part in tho di.sous.sion. 

Rev. Dr. A. O. Hogy^ General Prosidont of the Se.ssion, in winding up tho 
discussion remarked that good govornment mean.s solf-government. It is to bo 
seriously considered whether tlie voters who exorci.se thoir votes have any passion 
for some noble end. Merely by giving every one tiie right of vote will not further 
tho larger interest of liumahily if the right to vote in a democratic Government is not 
exercised for the realisation of some noble cause. 

Prof. Vidhushekara Sastri, President of tho Section of Indi.an Philosophy, read 
a very interesting address. At tho very outset Prof. Sa,stri entered a strong plea 
for eo-operation between orthodox Sanskrit scholarship. Such co-operation, he 
thought, might bo facilitated by using the Sanskrit language, side by side with the 
English as a medium of discussion in tho Indian Philosophy section of tho Philoso- 
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(ihical Congress, and l)y urging young orthodox BoholarB to acquire a working 
knowledge of English, 

Prof. Bastri conoludod by pointing out Iho great popular intorost and appeal of 
Indian Pliilo.sophy. “Thu profound teachings of I'hilosoiihy,’ ho said, “liltor down to 
the masses through poems, tales, dramas, stories, legends architocturo etc”. 

Prof. N. G. Damle^ Eorgussou (.'ollego, Poona, Piosident, JjOgio and Metaphysics 
Section, in his presidmitia! address of Iho bigio and Motaphy.sics Section, delivered 
a learned siieocn, criticising various toiidoiicios in modorn 'Philosophy and giving 
views of his own. Prof. Damlo characterised moderni.sm in Philosophy a.s a “youth 
movement” with its emphasis on dyuamism and progress. The tendency originated 
in America and is now tlio uhaiact(‘riatic teatnro of many leading thinkers. This 
tendency is variously terraR<l as IJumanism, Pragmatism etc. It is a revolt against 
too much iutcllcctuaiism and ahstractiouisrn. 

Prof. Darale pointed out that this tendency in pliilosojiliy had its merit,s as it pointed 
out tlio evils of over-ahstractiouism ami placing reason far above the other aspects 
of man o. g. emotional and volitional. Hut the point was tliat in laying emphasis on tlie 
emotional and volitional side of man, it underestimated reason. 

Prof. Damle pointed ont tliat in order that wo may take ‘timo seriously’ wo must 
beliovo ill ‘tiraeles.sness seriously. Tliu values towards which wo are progressing 
must have an ctuj ual eharaeU'r in (luuii, othorwLse they fail to inspire us and 
hueomo valueless. 

Tho full apprehension of this coiicroto univcrBal is possible not through reason 
alone, or through feeling^ or witling alono, hut through the totality of the wliolo 
persniiality of a man whieli ho calls ‘ininitioii’. Intuition is to ho undorstuod as not 
a logical fait .supra-logical. Tim liighosi, .spiritual unity, tho real nature of wldcli 
can ho grasped in an act of iiiluitioii, c.xju'osses itself 'ctenudly in tho particulars of 
our expcrionco. 

Dr, Jadunath Siiiha, of Meerut (lollegc, presided over Iho Psychology sectiou. Tho 
following paper called “A Htandardised Group 'Tost of Iiitolligonco in Vormicular” was road 
by Mr. Bhy,,im Bwareop Jalota of Dahoro :— 

“A hatteiw cd nine tosl-olctnoiits was scloctod and given to about 1,500 High 
School and Collego students at Lahoro (19:JI-;J5). Thi.s jiapoi’ reports upon the ago 
and grado norms found in tho abovesaid invo.stigat.ion. A talilu of jioroentilo ratings 
i.s givon as tho same has considorablu peculiar ailvantagos in pi’actico. An analysis 
of the vuriou.s test-clomont scores was also carrioit out,' and a separate grade-norms 
are also^ given for the coiivciiicnce of coniparativo studies by other scholars. Typical 
illustrations of iho materials, tables, diagrams etc,, are given, 

.■V paper ou tho dJasis of Induction’ was road by Mr. S. lx. Doso M. A., of 
Calcutta Puivorsity. A pa|ier ou “Currout teuduucios ou odueational tlicory” was 
road by Mr, Raid of Allaliabad. 

Prof. 71 rurushottamri of Urn Andhra Univer.sily sjioko on sox difforoiitiation and 
its siginlicaiiee hr jisichology. That sexual aitractimi hetwceii individuals is dotor- 
ininod by and siihordiuiitod to tho end ol' suitable teaching for roiiroduction is a 
view not suppoitod liy biological obsorvmtion, he said. 

Rlorpholegical and cliaraetorological changes both under tho influenco ot the 
primitivo gon.icl ,iiid that of the liormoiiic iiicretions are demonstrated to have widor 
nearing than .sub.servienee to reproductive ends. Those iirocossos rojirosont proIo|itic, 
or anticipatory dovoloiiments directed towards tho uchievumont of stable raasculina 
and fominiiw forms of moutality. 

Third Day— Calcutta—2l8t. December 1935 

Tho third day’s session took jdaeo to-day, at tlio Asutosh Htill. First of all 
tlioro was tlie Symposium ; to-day’s siilijoct was “What is real Iloavon”. Dr. 
Mahendra Nath Sircar of tlio Presidency tlollcgo, Calcutta, opened tho discussion. 
.\eeording to Dr. iSirear :— 

Tho conception of hcavon originates in us nut of llin constant jiress from within to 
free consciousness from its limits, Pliilesopliy may luvo us illumined understanding 
but iu this attcm])l it can never alVord to iguuro tlio uncouscious prompting ot our 
uaturo, to enjoy a llnor existence, widur knowledge and higher values. 

Thu idea is associated with tlio question not of unrustrictod Existoneo simply, hut 
of an e.xistcnco implying worth or valiio. The world is a valo of tears ; and lifo, 

' 'U'ofore, urged by a necessity ooustruos and coustruuts an ideal world of Truth and 
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Values. Haavon appeals to us not merely as an o.xistence but as a delightful existence 
from which the thorns of life are o.xtinguisluid, or at least transformed. • Whatovor it 
is, it is always associatud with a felicitous oxistunco ; otherwise it has really no true 
Bigniiicance.: 

Heavenly life is life moving in the croativo urge of spirit roalising ideal valuos 
wliich are either at tho back of creation or emerging out of it. The religious spirit 
has not gone beyound this and oven to-day 'when scioueo and religion have been 
meeting each other in the spirit of cordiality, tho ancient Platonic Idoal world is 
being reinstated through Emergent evolution. 

A supor-sousible world of values, boatiiy and Q'ruth is associated with tho 
heavenly world. Plato in his ‘‘Svmi)osiiim” introiluces us in it lit of philosophic 
enthusia.sm to tho perfect vision of hi^auty “not relativo or changing, but eternal and 
absolute.” “It is but an aspect of tlio divine extending over all things and baying 
no limit of spaco and time”. Idato is not clear if tho human soul is alisorbed in it 
or not. That tho soul has such a re.'icb of thought and is ca[iable of the eternal 
nature, seems to imply that she too is eternal. Tho theory makes hoavon purely a 
transcendent cxistoneo, having no tench with tho mundane creation though it may he 
shaping things from above: Tliis dualism of spirit .and matter lias minlo Heaven a 
far oil' distant event, which can he realised wlien the touch and omination of matter 
upon the soul has eoasod to exist. I’lato conceives a basic psycho conditioning tho 
whole process of tho uni verso. 

Plotinus’s ooaccjdion of tlie Divino Hypostasis leads us through tlie succossivo 
cmorgencQ of the eoncreto [diases of life from tho oiio or the good. Plotinus exhorts 
us to rovoro our porsonalities as ‘tomplos of (iods’, for in every individual person 
tlio three divine iiriiioiplos are iirosont. And uuder favourablo circumstances, our 
minds are irradiated by its elfulgonco. Plotinus sees (he dolivoranco of man in tha 
centripetal movoments, where the psycho becomes free from tho touch of matter 
and divided life and heoomes one with tlie oiio. 

Plotinufi sees the height of our realisation in tho delivorauco of tho sou! from 
the revolving outer circle of tho universal soul and its installation in tho motionloss 
cairn of the Intelligonco and still better in tho effulgent one. In tho gi'ado.s of 
Aseeiision Plotinus montions ocstaey us the highest state of existence. He calls it 
tho Banquet of tho Oods—tho life of absolute! faith and pure oulhusiasm, inspired by 
the draughts of tlie blushful Hiiipocreiio, Tho soul in so far as it tastes tlio transce- 
deiit hoatitiule is indistiiiguislicd from it. Tho Platonie insiiiratioii was worked out ■ 
in its logical sequoneo in Plotinus, 

Bergson broaka away from the Platonie tr.adition and sees tho heavenly beatitudo 
more in the ercativo ilow of life than in anyihiiig traiiscedontal or statieal. Bergson 
is insp.ired by the (iciitral iirinciplo of Christianity—resurrection and continuity of 
life, and lie gets rid of the vexed qiiiisliou of llui sensible and tho supeisensiblo 
existences and discovers tiehind thom the ever llowing creative life. The ideal and 
the real world are etiually encompassed by it. 

Bergson’s vision does not oxtond beyond the spiritual life in its oarthly 
manifestation—for life and love in Ids ooncoption work under an opposition. Tho 
need of a constant opposition to keep up tho vigour of the creative urgo lacks in 
tho liigher harmony of life. Borgsoii could not transcend the dualism for that would 
ho surrendering tho secret to ore.alivo evolution and exi)res.siou, 

Bergson could ascend to tho daz/.rmg height of tlio mystics, but ho could not see 
the value of the time-lcssiioss of the mystical nonscioiisncss. Ho is attracted to tho 
mystical life because it roloascs and roiiiforcos tho original “ulaii vital” to intonsivo 
creation, because it allows him moro living iiowor to will to successfully overeomo 
opposition for greater and better croation. Bergson’s final vision therefore cannot 
get beyond tho creative aiqieal and tho vit.al expression of spirit through creation. 

And lie could not see tho perfect liacmoiiy residing in tho heart of things. There 
is a finer rhythm in life than creative harmony. Creative harmony prevails when tlio 
initial effort has been successful to mould, formulate and assimilate tho obstructing 
clemont. It is tho play of tho jisycliH and the eros. It is tho play of Prana and 
Kayee related in the Upanisliads. But the spiritual ex|)rcssiou whoro it experiences 
no oppo.sition, not oven a self-imposed one, for hero is spiritual expression, rather 
than creation ‘through a proee.ss of inversion’. Whatover it is, it points to tho 
order where there is the spontaneity of spiritual expre.s.sion in itself and not through 
an opposition. 

'L'his free, elastic and spontaneous expression as distinguished from the restrietoff’ 
creative energy has been tho soureo of distinction of tho life of spirit throiigli 
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nature and the liEo of spirit through self in the Yaisnava philosophy. Life reveals greater 
lioedom and more spontaneity as it rises in tlio scale of existence. The tension that is 
felt in creative expression in nature is eased in the order of spirit, 

Tire Vaisnavas felt a greater and vaster world of spiritual existence with its 
enrapturing harmonies and boautios which aro really transcendental and they 
cannot impress themselves on us, it the soul clings least to the eai’thly tendoncies. 
The dynamism of life here is the finest and the swiftest, but the life’s forces here 
are all directed to and consumed in the shining Love—life here naturally rises 
above its earthly expression and flies on the wings of unconquerable love which 
brightens the wliole existence and reveals its supra-mental fineness and delicacy. 
Will, chastened by the flame of love and becomes Godisentric—it may have the 
occasional eccentric creative expression—even thon it is only tho reflection of the 
supreme will. The finite spirit through its wisdom, love and will reflect the 
transcedont divine, for its psychic mako-np is comjiletely transformed. Hence it is 
more divine life, in so far as it can bo expressed on earth, 

The transfiguration of the impulses with tho impress of the divine oonscionsnoss 
upon the inner psycho in man reveals a luminous oxisterioo with its dignified liarmony 
and ineffable beauty. The supra-mental existence may have finer expression and 
revelation without the sense of the least opposition. The Vaisnavas, as—in matter 
of fact—the devotional school of Mysticism havo tho better realisation of the 
functioning of psychic forces beyond tho vital and the mental. 

This unique peroeptiou of psycho introduces a loftier vein in tho conception of 
human destiny. For tho human mind has no cle.ar idea of the potentiality of the 
psychic being in man, wluoli imts it in direct connexion with the divine expression 
where the uneducated vital and mental cannot function. The psyche is in direct 
touch with and is under the influence of tho divine. Throngh the Inminous psyche 
ihe soul can enjoy tJie wideness, transparence, beauties, felicity of spiritual life. 

The soul recovers itself from tlia iiidiviilnaiistio sense and receives tho light of 
tho spirit in which it can see the world and invite the fellowship of tho community 
c‘spirits, riiilosophers in tho . East and West have the vision of this Eternal 
community. “Community is more than aggregate of individuals, it is an enfolding 
spirit”. It is tit, Augustine's ‘Oivitas dei, and Vaikuntha’ of the Vaisnavas. The 
community of spirits unfolds tho possibility of Eternal life vertically and horizontally, 
it is a life extended in all directions, and does not take the unilateral expression of 
spiritual life as implied in Bergson’s concoplion. 

Transoodoiit wisdom, radiant i)eauty and absorbing love are chief characteristics of 
heavenly life. Harmony was the liner conception amongst the Greeks, Love 
implies harmony and something more. It is tlie captivating attraction towards 
an indissoluble union. The divine harmony allows the soul to feel the encompassing 
life, in a spirit of philosophic compoKuro. Tiio divine love impresses the spiritual 
amor—tho maddening attraction of a complete union and absorbing fusion. 

Tho dynamic conception of life, liowevor, fraught it is witli intense and iraraense 
posibil'ities, cannot extend beyond enneroto spirituality and aspire to the luminous 
silence, which transcends all concrot formations. Tho spiritual life opens a new page 
when tlio effort i,s sincere to pass into tlin fatliomloss silence. It reveals tho heart of 
reality in its supraconoentual dignity and vastness. Here spiritual life is first dis¬ 
sociated from all personal holding and expression. It rovoals a now spiritual perspec¬ 
tive. Tho impersonal side and aspect of tho spirit comes to view, before finally pas- 
ing into its transcendent silence. 

Tho concrete spirituality gives a dynamical identification. ;It cannot go beyond the 
equilibrium in spiritnal life. But spiritual equilibrium is not to bo confused with 
■ piritual freedom. Even in Love mysticism wc find tho emphasis laid upon freedom, 
■.liich is realised in tho oooasional release of tlio soul from tho sense of Iristory and 
lane. 

In dynamic integration tho spirit is dispossessed of the personal hold and enjoys 
I ho impersonal touch. It really reveals the deeper a.spect of spiritual life beyond ex- 
i.iossion in radiant beauty, cosmic harmony and inoffable dcliglit. It enthrones the 
■loEcu of tho spiritual life in tlio deep abyss of the soal. This experience of the 
'per-personal in spiritual life is a now kind of exporienoo. Spiritual life is so often 
.i sociated with free creativeness that it is often difficult to appraise tho true value 
'll the touch of trau.scendent : spirituality in which with the wideness of being the 
;'.i lf is gradually freed from its subjective concentration and construction. But thi.s 
iologration of snper^iersonal experience is not to be completely dissociated from the 
liwrsonal experience. They alternate in spiritual iifo. 
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Spiritual life Is ossontially dynamical, wliich eoniprisos within both spiritual 
silenca and spiritual expression, i. o. it sometimes ovorsteps all personal exporicmues 
and borders on the super-porsonal. 

Bradley appreciates tho valuo of snper-porsonal life and oxpoi-ienco, which is to 
him the true spiritual experienco, Tliis experience is unique and transcends all 
other experiences of the true, tlio good and the heautifui. TJiis does not negate thorn, 
rather assimilate them in harmony. Tiiouglit must bo prosont as a higher intuition 
Will would bo thero whoro the ideal had beeomo reality ; and boauty, pleasure and 
fooling would live on in this total fullilmont. “Every flame of passion, chasto or carnal 
would still burn in the Absoluto unquonched and unabridgod, a note absorbed in the 
harmony of its liigher bliss.” 

Bradley secs tlie^ dignity of tho super-piorsonal and tlie riulmoss of tho personal 
experiences in spiritual life and retains both of them as equally truo experioncos 
hut his emphasis upon nou-rational nature of llio spiritual life obliges him to go be¬ 
yond the personal content and to get field of tho Alisolute form. But his form does 
not suit its content. They cannot bo succesfully cquafed. 

In spiritual lifo there is room for botli these liinds of experioncos—hut they can¬ 
not be squared or intogratud for they refer to tlie diffornt polos of our conscious 
life. Hence Bhasljor and Bosanquot has to accept a kind of imuorsonal-porsotial oxis- 
tenoe as tho higliest philosophic reality and tho groatost spiritual realisation. 

Thoro is an element of trutli in conceiving tho highest oxistoiico both comprolien- 
sive as well as free but tliis is tho highest truth tliat intolloot eonoeivo. for it retains 
tfie ideas of trascondeiit freedom together witli tlio olasticily of spiritual lifo, and this 
perhaps, has boon tho sourco of maintaining tho liigliest existence as competent to 
answer tho demaiuLs of our ruligious life yieldiug all transparent joys of tho soul as 
well as to satisfy tlie plulosopliic instinct of freedom. 

Tha self has a oreativu as well as a basic freedom, Tlio Vedanta is tho only 
philosophy which ^ recognises this m propor .souse. Tho self is free in a double son.se 
it is free as eroativo, it is free as porcipionce, 'The croativ'e freedom sots it in dyna¬ 
mical reference and functioning, hut its freedom as peroipienoo introduces its trans¬ 
cendence and oomploto detaclimcmt from concoutratiori and dynamism. Tlie former 
makes it all comprelionsivo and tlio latter free. 

Tho advantage of tliis coiuioption liqs^ in presenting the olasticity of our life and 
the transcendence of our being ; religion demands the former, philosophy the 
latter. True religious spirit lios in oujoying the freo eroativo spirit, and tho Jiariiiony 
and tho oompreliensivenoss of being—and this fulfils tlio Bergsonian, tho Platonic anil 
Yaisnaviu idoals—whuroas tho philosophic instinct is satisfied in realising that truo 
freedom of boin» for it transcends all concentration wliich creative spirit suggestfs. 
Religion is basod upon this coiicentratiou and in the full opening of being roligion 
is realised as mero connectod witli definitive being. 

This double fnnotion cannot long coutinuo for tlie self soon forsakos the delight of 
fellowship with and responsive reaction to tho cosmio lifo—tlio froo urge of creative spirit 
and consciousness and in the calm of being is installod in transcendent freedom— 
Eckhart has oharactorised tliis as tlio Eternal Noev of sjiiritual lifo which olTors a 
unique satisfaction in the freedom from tlio labyrintli of exporionoo, moral, aosthotic 
and religious. A Philosopher’s luiavon is this freedom. 

Mr. Humayun Kahir, in liis paper, criticisod Dr. Sircar’s ideal as too 
much static and passive where all sorts of activity and conllict aro merged, 
such a heaven was ratlier cold and indifforont and Mr, Kabir would like to liavo a 
heaven, if ono at all, in whioh thoro will be activity of tho liighust order, and 
where we can have all tho sides of our natui'o fulfillod. 

Dr. Mir Valiuddin expressed tho viow that hoavon Is an abode of eternal 
hapiiiness—where ttiero is otornal lifo and no death, wlioro thero is etorna! poaci’ 
and bliss and no ennui. And this he thought is tlio truo interprotation of tho 
Quaranic conception of Heaven, 

The following gontlomen took part In the discussions Dr. Saileswar Son (Andhra 


University). Mr. II. Bhattacharyya (Asutosh Collcgo), Mr. Ahraod Sah (Luckne 
Dr. 1). M. Datta (Patna), Mr, Tndra Sen (Delhi), L. P. Siikul (Calcutta Univors' 
Mr. P. G. Dutta, Mr. Lumlia, Mr. Maity and Mr. Kar. Tho discussion ended i 
a short remark from tho chair in wliicli Dr. TTogg profui'iod tho ideal of a boa 
in which thero will be activity of tlio highest and t!ie best order. 



